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* BOOK 1. 

1 . M)r narrative oomnu^nces with tiie second consulship of 
Servius OaU)af in which Titus ^nius was his colleague. For 
of the antecedent period of eignt hundred and twenty years 
from the foundation of Home, the history has been com- 
• posed by various authors ; who, as long as th^ had before 
them the transactions of the Bonian people, wrote with aa^ 
much eloquence as freedom. A^r the little of Aetiiun,' 
when, to close the scene of civil distraction, all power was 
centred in a single ruler, those noble e^^amples of the his- 
toric character quitted the field. Truth was then violated 
in various ways; first from '‘indifference and ignorance of 
public afiairS; the administration of which had now passed « 
into other hands ; soon after, from an extravagant propensity 
to flatteiy, or, on the other hand, from detestation of those 
who held the sovereign power. Between both parties, one 
cringing, the other burning with resentment, the care of 
posterity was lost sight of. There is, however, this ditference : 
men are natuiully disgusted with the time-serving historian ; 
white spleen and calumny are received with a greedy ear : 
for flattery labours under the odious charge of servility, while 
malignity wears the imposing app&rance of indei?endcnce. 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, were neitlier known *10 me by 
favours nor injuries. I will not deny that my own elevation, 
begun by Vespasian,® was advanced by Titus, and carried to 

^ The battle of Actium. was in the year of Home 728 ; from that 
time* the reigns of Augustus auil the sucoeeding emperors foim a 
period of 9S years to the end of Nero, who died 4 .U.C. 821. <A.t), 88.) * 

* Tacitus WHS probably raised to the office of qiioeator by Veapasia^ 
and perhaps to the senatorian niuk. Under Titus ho ^vanced, in 
the regular gradation of tiie magistracy, to the funations either of 
tribune or lodile ; and in the time vf Pomijtian he was one of the quhH’ 
decemviral college, as well as pnetor. See Afinaia, xi. 11. 
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a atill gmter extent by Domitian : but tbe historian who 
enftis Cn his office with a profitssion of inviolable Integrity, 
most not allow himself to be influenced by ah'eetion or anti- 
pathy in dethieating any character. The, history of the 
sovereignty of tlfie^xleified Nerva,* and the reign of Tityan, 
eminently rich as they are^ in mateniii;l% and free from 
danger, I have reserved for the iny days, if my iifij 

continues — ^times when men were blessed with the rare jjfcivilegB 
of thinking with freedom, and uttering' wtiat they thought. , 
The period now before me is fertile in vicissitUd^* 
pregnant with sanguinary encounters, embroiled with intes- 
tine dissensions, and, even ix? the intervals of peaRse, deformed 
with horrow: four prinoes* put to death; three civil ware;* 
witli foreign enemies more ; and, in some conjunctures, both 
at once: prosperity in the East, disasters in the West; lUyri-* 
cum convulsed ; both the Gauls on the eve of revolt ; Britain 
conquered/ and, in the mpment of conquest, lost again ; the 
Sarmatians and the Suevians rising up at once against us; 
the Dacians renowned for defeats given and sustained ; and 
even the Parthians well nigh induced to take up arms by the 
trick of a pretended Nero/ Italy afflicted moreover witli 

' is evident from this passage that Tacitus published his Bistoxy 

in the reign of Trajan, since Kerva is colled the deified Nerva, and the* 
apotheosis of the emperors was always after their d^th. Kerva hegi^ 
his reign A.p,o. 819, and died in the year 851, when Trajan suooeediii' 
by adoption. , 

* Thec'listory included the whole time from the first of Galba tn^ie 
assassination of Domitiau : the four princes put to the sword 
therefore. Gatba, Otho, Yitollius, and Domitian. 

® The three civil wars were : 1. Otho and Vitdlius ; 2, Vitellmti and 
Vespasian ; 3. Lucius ,^ntonlus and Domitian, a. p. 9i. The account 
of this loit WOT is lost. All that can be collected at present is, that 
Antonins, who commanded the legions on the Dpper Bhine, fonnod a 
league with ’ some of the Oennan nations, and declared war agamst 
Domitian. He hazarded a battle with Lucias Maximus, and met witi] 
a total overthrow. He was slain in the engagement. ^Suot, Life of 
Domitian, s. 6.) The foreign wars that distracted the empire, during the 
rage of civil commotions, were, one in Judea, and the other ^itU 
Civilis, the Batavian chief. 

* * Britain was finally subdued in the reign of Domitian. See the 

Life of Agiicola. o. 

* For more of the pretended Nero, see below, il 8. The Parthians 

were on the point of declaring war in favour of another impoator, who 
took tbg name of Kero, m the reign of Titus, a>d. 81, and afterwards in 
the reign of Domitian, iLfl* 68. ' . 
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calamities, unheard o:^ or o(K}nrrmg agiun ai^er a Icmg Series 
of ages; cities overwhelmed * jqk swdlowed np bj eartbquakes 
in the fertile dbun^^of CSampaw; Borne laid wi^te bj Bre; 
her most ancieut tuples destroyed ; the Oapit^ itself wrapt 
in datncB by the hands of citizens the osremonies of reli> 
gion violated; enormous adulteries; the sea crowded with 
exiles ; rooks stained with* blood of murdered citiaens ; Borne 
itself £f theatre of stiQ horrors : there nobility and 

^ wealth, dignities borne mid declined, were alike treat^ as 

* crimes : tbmu virtue was a source of certain ruin ; Ithe guilty 
acts of infcurmera^ and their wa^, were alike detestable; for 
some of them having obtainc^ priesthoods and consulates, 
which tlxey regarded as spoils; others, imperial procurator- 
ships, and posts of greater influence with the prince, they 

• carried rapine and plunder in every direction, impelled by 

personal hate, and armed with terror. Slaves were practised 
upon against their masters; freedmen betrayed their pa-* 
trons ; xind he who had no enemy, died by the treachery of 
<C|lends. • 

. And yet tliis period, barren as it was of virtue, pro- 
duced some honourable examples. Mothers went with their 
sons into voluntary exile ; wives followed their husbands in , 
J)auishmcut; relations stood boldly forth in the cause of their 
kindred; sons-in-law shrunk not; slaves, even on the rack, 
scomed to renounce their fidelity ; eminent citizeips, doomed 
to die, bore their lot with fortitude, and their deaths were 
nothing inferior to those of the applauded oharteters of 
antiquity. In addition to the misfortunes incident to 
humanity, the earth and skies teemed with prodigies, ter- 
rific warnings by thunder and liglitning, and prognostics, 
auspicious or disastrous, ambiguoife or plain. Indlbed never 
was it established by more terrible calamities oik the Boman 
people, or by more decisive indications, that the gods are not 
concerned about tlie protection of the innocent, but the 
punishment of the guilty. 

%. Before, however, I proceed in the execution of my plan, 
it will bo proper, I think, to inquire what' was the state of 
affairs at Kome,*what the feeling in her armies; how the 

* The cities of Herculaneum and Pomj)eii werci destroyed by an 
eraption of Mount VesuviuB, in the hegi^injl^ of Titus's reign, A.n 79, 

* ^ See the conflagrajbioa of the Capitol, below, iil 67, 71. 
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p()6Qi«iDaes affciDte^ wherein the ;or 

wmknm of the em{>ire, tbet we set u\mnt4 

of iemite> and the idsam of thhigii '9f$. oOm «8cr%bie 
lb cUsoe, but my learn the ptfi^ee^ liod the oasees 
of nvesta %s ^ deatili of *3^eriC^ In the, ftibt <rf Joy, 
was hailed wkh. ezultation^ eo emto» the people of 
the pne^rian gaar^H ^d the WMraver 

were Yarlojoely a&cted by that A ’Woret of^pive 

was th^ let out, namely, that els^haia ^^ 301 ^ at Home an 
emperor fnight be created. The fibers yr&^ hij^ly plea^ * 
aa they were at once restored to« their legidfi^ve indepen- 
dence, which they exerci^ freely, con^deri^g that the 
prince ^ was new to his oiobe, and absent The principal 
Honrnn knights were next to them ihe most gratified. 
Honest men among the people, such as were connected with* 
families of credit; and the cUemts and freedinen of cou- 
demued and exiled men, were animated with hope. The 
inferior populace, who loiftrod in the theatre and circus; the 
slives of ^mndoned chai*acter, and those who, having wasted 
their substance, were supported by the Tices of Nero, were 
plunged in grief, and eager to leom the floating rumour. 

^ 5. The preetoriau guards, by habit, and the obligation of 

tlieir oath, had been always devoted to the imperial family^^ 
Tiieir revolt from Nero was not so much their own inclina- 
tion as t]ie management of their leaders. They saw the 
promise of a donative in the name of tlalba still unper- 
formed* They reflected that peace affords no opportunity to 
gain the recompence due to valour; and that the favours of 
the new prince would be engrossed by the legions to whom 
he owed' his elevation; strongly inclined of themselves to 
bring about a change, ftoy were further instigated by tiic 
arts of Nypiphidius Sabiuu^ their commanding ofliccr. who 
aimed at the sovereignty. The conspiracy was crushed in 
tlie bud, ,and Nympbidius perished in the atteicpt. But the 
soldiers had tl^wu off the and the sense of guilt 

remained. They e^ven talked of Galba with contempt, and 
• inveigiied against his advanced age and avarice ; the rigorous 
discipline by which he had acquired his o^tary character,’^ 

^ Otdbs, who wee not arrived from Spain. 

^ The rigour with which ^alba auppoiied and eoforoed mUitar;^ di» 
elphne ia atated by Sueiohina, l^ife Qalba, e»4 * . 
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iii&uxiBd tliB pi^adStM' Of trbo bad him Wfted ta 
habits duirtSig a long peiwse of fdtirtsen yto% by Nf*o, 
they now lo^ tbs of the piiinoea as as fbrzwl^ 
they Vexies^fU^ their yirtaea^ To this caxiae ^ .bMod'aii 
e^ei^on of <3a!ba^ i^mmenda'bte for Its otoidltutjdtial ch^ 
racter; hut dongeroua to himself. He said, he chose his 
soldiers bat did not huji^them. But his otto prooeediiigs 
were nm: immed aoooidii^to tto model. 

6. Oalba, being now in the decline of life, resig&ed himsslf 
alto^ther to Titus Yinms and Cornelius Laoo; the former 
the' most profligate of men, and the latter despised &r his 
sluggish ixutbti'^^. By thoee jpemioious ministers he was 
involved in the popul^ hatrea due to their own flagitious 
deoda The ^ckedness of Vinius, and the incapaciiy of ‘ 
•Laco, proved his ruin in the end. He made bis approach to 
Borne by slow journos, marking his way with 
gonius Varro, consul elect, and JPetronius Ttupilianus, of * 
consular rank, were ^ut to death ; the former as an accom- 
plice in the enterprise of Nymphidius, and the laf^ier because 
he had been appointed general under Nero. They were con- 
demned unheal and undefended; and, for that reason, 
thought the innocent victims of a barbarous policy- Galba's , 
^ntry into the city of Koine, after the massacie of several 
thousands of unarmed soldiers/ formed a disastrous omen of 
things to come; %ad even the men who executed ^tbe orders 
of their general had reason to fear the consequences. Borne 
was filled with a strange and unusual body of ti'oops.* Besides 
the, forces drawn from the fleet/ o-ud left as a garrison by 
Nero, Galba, when he entered the city, brought with him a 
legion fnnn Spain. To these must be added the several 
companies from Germany, from Britain, and lllyricfLm, which 
had been sent forward towards the Caspian straits to serve in 
the war then intended against the Albanians, and, in a short 
time afterwards, recalled to crush the attempts of Vindex:* 
a vast mass of materials for the eflectuation of political 
ch&nges ; as they were not devotedly attached to any one 

* S«e c, 37 of this book. • 

’ Nero had formed a new legion, composed of men draughted from 

the marines. See o. 31 of this book. 

* The forces from Britain and Germany, which Nero had eent for- 
ward on a wild expedition to the straits of the Caspian 1:^, were all 
recalled to qu^ the insurrection of Vindex in GaujL 
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leader, so were they ready for the purposoa cf any who had 
th6«coufage to lead them on. 

.7, It happened at this conjuncture that an fliboount armed 
cf the murders of Olodlus Maoer in Ainca« and Fontetus 
Capito in Gefmapy. Maoer, beyond all doubt, was eiigaged 
iu schemes of ambition, and, in the midiit of his projects, was 
cut off by Trebonius Garutaanus, the procurator of the pro- 
vince, who iiad received his orders ffbm Galba. . Capito ^as put 
to del^th by Cornelius Aquinus and l^hbius Valens, for similju* 
attempts. * Some thought that Capito, however branded With 
avarice, rapacity, and other vices, not added to crimes 
the guilt of rebellion; but ^at the authors of his destruc- 
tion, having first endeavoured to draw him into their own 
* designs, combined to execute ou an innocent victim the ven- 
geance due to their own iniquity- Galba with his usual * 
facility, or, perhaps, wishing to avoid tho danger of an 
inquiry into what could nut be recalled, thought it prudent 
to give his sanction to tKe acts of his officers, however un- 
just and cruel. Both executions wore, notwithstamiing, thv 
subject of public censure : the usual fate of princes who 
have once incurred displeasure ; their actions, whether good 
^t>r evil, serve to increase tho public bate. Tho emperors 
freedmon, domineering without control, now brougljt every- ^ 
thing into the market. The slaves were eager to seize tiio 
l>ooty suddenly presented to them, and, fearing the uncci - 
faulty of an old man’s life, hastened to enrich themselves. 
The new court exhibited all the vices of Nero's reign, without 
the same apology. The very age of Galba ^ was a subject of 
ridicule and loathing wnth men who were accustom c'd to tho 
youth of Nero; and who, according to tho custom of tho 
])opulaco, formed their estimate of their emperors according 
to their figure and jicrsoiial graces. 

S. Such was the state ot leeling at Rome, as in a city where 
so vast a multitude congregJited. Of tho proviiu^os, 
Spain was governed by Cluvius Rufus,® a man distingiiishcti 
by his eloquence, and experienced in the arts of peace, hut not 
of war. In both the Gauls* the name of Vindex wiis still held 

‘ Gal)>a, at his elevation to tho imperial dignity, was 73 yoara «jld. 

* Cluvius Rufus was a writer of history. Compare I*liuy, lib. ix. 
apiat. 19. 

* The people of Gaul •who'* stood for Vindex were the Soqiuml, tho 
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in VcnemtioB ; and ihe people^ pleaded 'with t*^eir recent ad<« 
xnission to the freedom of Borno^ and the diminution «)f their 
tribute, ^wed no symptoms of disaffection. Howeyer, the 
inhabitants of the cities oonti^ous to the Qmmn armids 
saw, With discontent, that they were not thou^t worthy of 
the like honour; mid some of them, whose territories were 
encroached upoii, grievedf at the good extended to others as 
much aS if it wore an ipjufy done to themselves. In Germany 
soldiers, flushed wiA pride by their late victory,' yet 
droufling the imputation of having espoused another party, 
were by itums inflamed with rage and overwhelmed with fear. 
P'rom such a nitabcr of soldio^, who had the power of the 
sword in their own hands, the gi'eatest danger was to be ap- 
prehended. They had been slow to detach themselves iBrom 
•Noro ; nor did Verginius declare immediately for Galba ; 
whetlier irom ids own ambitious projects, cannot now be 
known. The soldiers, it is agreed, ^made him a tender of the., 
imperial dignity. The death of J'onteius Cajnto was another 
cause of discontent ; such as could not deny its justice, ex- 
claimed against it with indignation. Galba, under a show of 
friendslii]), had i*ecalled Verginius from his post the legions 
liad therefore now no leader. That he was not sent back, and , 
#vas even arraigned, they regarded os an imputation upon 
thomaelvos. 

9. The legions qp. the Upper Rhine were ill retaii^cd in their 
duty by Hordcouius Placcus, an officer far advanced in years, 
disabloii iu his limbs, without vigour of mind or aflthority. 
('n^iquiil to the command even in quiet times, his feeble en- 
<lcavours to enforce obedience so^^'od only to irritate the 
minds of men disposed to mutiny. On the Lower Rhine, the 
army had been for some time witlibut a general of consular 
rank, till Aldus Vitellius,^ son of the person oL that name 
who had been censor and three times consul, was sent by 

and the Arverni. The states that lay near the legions on the 
U|jj)er and Lower Khine were the Lingones and the Kemi. 

^ The Oermsin armies obtained a complete victory over Vindex at 
Vesontium 

* Verginius comi^anded the l^igions on the Upper Ehine. 

* This was Vitellius, afterwards emperor of Rome. Galba sent him 
•to command on the Lower Rhine, while Hordeoniii.sJFlaccuR, a man in 

years, and greatly afflicted with tho goul^Tvas likely to remain inactive 
in the province of Upper Germany See Sdet*. Life of Vitellius, s, 7, 



Qdfai. H ta&a^upon him <mm»asiA, This ms ^M^ijeied 
safiment' In Britaiti eveiythm^ms quiet it must; he 
admitted that, during tbe miU thsit loUbUred, uo 
eonduoted ^lemselTes more (xurrectly ; whether it was Ibat 
sitxiated at a^distanoe, and difided by ecean from the rest 
of the world, they did not catch the freuqr of the times, or 
that they knew no enemies t>ut those of their country, nad 
were not taught by civil dis^d t& hate cme aaiieth^^ IByri* 
cum remained in a state of taunqdilUty, though tbe legio^ 
drawn by Nero from that country found the means, While 
they loitered in Italy, oi tampering with Verginius. » But’ the 
armies, separated by a lon^ interral, the best ^Dxpedient to 
preserve the ailegiance of the milita^, could neither com- 
municate their vices nor combine their forces. 

10. The East was hitherto free from commotion. Liciniuti; 
Mucianus governed the province of Syria with four legions. 
He was distinguished equally for his good and e\’il fortune. 
In his youth, the favour of the great was the object of his 
ambition, end in that pursuit he wasted his fortune. His cir- 
cumstances growing desperate, and suspecting the displeasure 
of Claudius, he retired into Asia, and there lived in obscurity, 
tis little removed from the condition of an exile, as he was 
afterwards from that of a sovereign. He united in his chur 
lucter a mixture of repugnant qualities : he was affable, and 
arrogant ; addicted to pleasure, and a man pf business. When 
at leisure from a^irs, he gave a loose to his luxurious pas- 
sions ; When on an expedition, he displayed qualities of a high 
order. In his public capacities you might praise him, But as 
a private man he was in bad c^our. With tiiose who were 
under him, aud with his friends and coUeagues, his varied ac- 
complishments gave him h commanding influence ; but he was 
fitter to rapse others to the imperial dignity, than to obtain 
It for biiDoelf. The war against the Jews had been committed 
by Nero to Flavius Vespasian, at the head of three legions, 
fie had^ entertained no design, nor wish, against, the interest 
of Galba. He sent his son Titus to Borne, as will be aieen 
hereafter,* with congratulations to Galba, and assurances of 
fidelity. That the sovereign power was marked out by the 
secret counsels of heaven, and by portents and res{)onses, for 

’ In this pasnage, somp read fatis for Mti$, ** The Fates ordained 

* See below, ii» 1. 
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VeBpiMm^lKi^ tiki tm w* hopai to bdli^ve 
acsowimi, * ^ f 4 

11. £^pt> the &n$es appointed to. keep it M ave, 

were, aeo^iag to the sjetem of Augueton, confided to 
Roman’ knighta, with the powers of kings. DlifficflSit of aooeasi, 
itnd at the same time prolific hi com; with ar people^ who, 
tivai snpeietition a»d inselcnoe, were discordant and prone 
to chan^ ; unacquainted laws, and unhahituated to the 
cjyil authority, it was l^e policy of Augustua to retain the 
odmihistration of this coimtiy in his own hands.** In the 
present juncture, Tiberius Alexander,® a native of the oountrj^ 
was entrusted wuth the govemm(yt of the province. Afnca, 
and the legions quartered ther^ were, since the murder of 
Clodiua Maoer, willing to submit to any prince, after having 
Experienced the government of an inferior master. The two 
Maurltanias, Bhsetia, Noricum, and Thrace, with the places 
committed to the care of imjierial procurators, according to 
their proximity to ea«h army, cau^t the spirit of antipathy 
or favour from a superior force. 7'he ungorrisoned provinces, 
and Italy in particular, were open to the first invader, the 
ready prey of any conqueror. ♦ Such was the situation of the 
iioman world when Servius Galba, in his second consulship, 
and Titus Vinius, his colleague, began their year; to them 
their last, to tlie commonwealth all but the year' of its 
destruction. • ^ 

12. A few days after the calends of Januaiy, letters arrived 
at Romo from Pompeius Propinquus, the procurator od Belgic 
GauJ,® with intelligence that the legions in Upper Germany, 
disregarding the obligation of their oath, demanded another 
emperor, Icaviug the choice to the judgment of the senate 
and the Roman people, that the sedftion might be viewed the 
more leniently. This intelligence induced Galb% to hasten 
the adoption of a successor; a point which be had for some 
time revolved in his mind, and often discussed with his secret 

^•Compare Annala, ii. 69. 

• Tiberius Alexander ia Raid to be a native of Egypt; but, to qualif}’^ 
him for the offioe of Rovemor, he was made a Roman knight. He was" 
probably the Bamo ff^rwon who is mentione<l, Annals, xv. 28. 

* lielgic Oaul began from the Beheld (UEacaut) and extended to the 
river Bequana (the Boine). The revolt of the legiohs on the lJi>per 
Rhine ia related by Suetonius, Life of Oalba^ a 16. 
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advmiB. DtfHng the few monthe of his reigu, no subject 
bad BGnmuch engrossed ihe public oonTersation ; at first from 
mere garrulity and passion for talking abo^t such things, 
afterwards from consideration of tlie adranoed age'jof the 
emperor, r'ow^ere able to*think with judgment, and fewer 
liad tlic virtue to feci for the public good. Private views 
iuid party connexions suggested vaiious candidates. Dlficrcnt 
factions were formed, and all itferigued, cahallad^ Und da-* 
moured, as their hopes or fears directed j and even .Titus 
Vinius, ‘as he grew in power every day, became, ‘-from 
that very cause, proportionately •hatt^ by the p<i^>ple. In 
truth, the very facility of Galba stimulated tlie cupidity of 
his friends, who weie eagerly seeking advantages from his 
elevation, since, weak and credulous as he was, they luui the 
less to fear, and more to gain from their rapacity. • 

13. The whole sovereign power was in the bands of Titus 
Vinius, the consul, and Comolius Laeo, the pnefoct of the 
pr®toriau guards. Nor ^-as the influencKJ of Icelus * inferior 
to either ^f the former. He was one of tiio emperor’s fi*eod- 
men, hUjcly created a Roman knight, and honoured with tlie 
equestrian name of Martianus. The three ministers were 
soon at variance. Tu all inferior traimactions Ihty drew 
different w'ays; but in the choice of a successor they wer^ 
divided into two factions. Vinius declared for Maions Otho : 
Laoo and^Ioelus joined in opposition to t^kut measure, not so 
much to fiivour a friend of their own, lus to thwart Otho. 
Oalba 'Was not to JoiU’n the connexion between Vinius and 
Otho. The busy gossips settled it that they were to bof'onie 
related as father and son-in-law; for Vinius Imd a daugWr 
a wddow, and Otho was unmarried. I think also, that Oalha 
was actuated by conoom‘ for the state, and that he saw that 
the sovereign power was wrested out of the hands of Nero 
in vain, if transferred to a man like Otho : a stranger, from 
liis earliest days, to ever}’’ fair pursuit, and in the pride of 
manhood distinguished by nothing but riot and debauchery. 
His emulation in luxuiy recommended him to the notice of 
• Nero ; and, in consequence of his being privy to his lusts, ho 
became the depositaiy of his principal mitiiti’ess Poppcea,® till 
Octavia was put away. But Otho’s fidelity in respect to this 

i 

‘ For Icelus, tUe favourite freedman, see Pliny the elder, lib 3rxxiii.^2, 

* For Otho^fl connexion ‘with Popproa, see Anna’s, iiii 45 , 46. 
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filii&e Popp«ea bbob beoasDB suBp^tated, a^d s^^to 

under pretext of goyernlog that province. #Otho, 
having gained fiopularity in the administration of his pro> 
vince, was the first to espouse the interest of Galba. While 
the war* lasted, be continued an active pertisi^ joining oon- 
spicucuisly among those who figured in it Hence. his hopes 
of the imperial adoptionf which he cherished with daily 
increasdnf ardour; most soldiers favouring his views, 

and the creatures of Nerd’s court zealously supporting him, 
a5"a congenial character. « 

14. G^ba saw, with deqp ansdety, a storm gathering in 

Germany, and where it would bui’st he could not foresee. 
Of Vitcllius and his desi^s certain account arriverL 
The revolt of the legions filled him with apprehensions, and 
he ropoaed no confidence in tho praetorian guards The 
nomination of a successor .^mod, in such a crisis, to bo the 
best expedient; and for that pun) 08 e be held a cabinet 
(v)uncil. Besides Viniue and Lac8, he thought proper to 
Huminon Marius Cclsus, consul elect, and Ducenuius Gemi- 
nus, tike prasfoct of the city. Having prefaced the biisinese 
by a short speech concerning his ago and infirmities, he sent 
for Piso Licinianus;^ whether of his own free choice, or at 
yic jiLstigation of Laco, remains uncertain. That minister 
had contracted an intimacy with him at the house of Kubel- 
hus Plautus, thougli lie now craftily recommended him as 
though a stranger. To this conduct the fair esteem in which 
Piso was held gave an appearance of sincerity. w’as 

the son of Marcus Crassiis and Scribouia, both of illustrious 
descent. His aspect and deportment savoured of primitive 
manners. By the candid and imj)artial ho was called strict 
and severe ; by malignant judges, morose and Builen. That 
part of his character which excited suspicion in tlie anxious 
minds of others, rccommended him to Lis future parent. 

15. Galba, wo arc told, taking Piso by the hand, addressed 


^j^uetonma Bays: Pinonom Liemianum, nohilem egrecjimnquft ju- 
venem, ac eibi olim probatwssimum, teatamentoque semper in l)^na et 
nomen Adacitiirn, repente e media Balutantium turba apprehendit, 
filiumqiic appellansj^rduxit m caatnu oo pro conoiono adoptwvit.*' 
(Suet, Life of Galba, s. 17.) According to this account, Galba deter- 
mined in his choice, and did not want the adviee of ijpco. He adopted 
Piso from inclination, propria eleciime, PJiutarch, in the Life of Gall)a,* 
gi^es the same account . ' 
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him in ^6^ fdilomug' ; ** If ,4h0 adoption which { am 

tupw ^ make, were, like the act of a private citizen, to be 
ac^owledgod as the law 0tiiriaia dire^ ht the |naseu<ie of 
pontiff, I should derive the highest honour to myself from, 
an 8lliancc''V]th a person dcaoended the groat Pompey 
and Marqus Grasses: and, in return, you wouM add to the 
nobility of your own femily, thedustre of the SulpiOian and 
Lutatiah names. Galled by theV^neent <irf gods add men to 
the sovereignty, 1 am now induced by your rare accompli^*** 
ments, and the love I feel for my country, to present to you, 
without any eifort on your part, that im}>erial dignity, for 
which our ancestors led armies to the ^ld,«and which J 
myself obtained in battle.^ Foi* this proceeding I have the 
example of Augustus, who placed in the next degree of 
elevation to himself, first his sister*8 son Marcellus, and thi^i 
Agrippa his sou-in-law, his grandsons aftervrards, and, finally, 
Tiberiui?, the sou of his wife. Augustus, indeed, looked for 
an heir in his owm fieimlly ; I in the Wsom of the common- 
wealth. If, upon such an occasion, I could listen to private 
affection, 1 have a numerous train of relations, and 1 have 
companions iu arms. But it was not from motives of ambi- 
tion that I accepted the sovereignty of the sbite : I brought 
with me to the seat of government an upi'igbt intention, au^l 
that I now^ act on the same principle may bo fairly seen, 
when, in my present choice, 1 }K)stpone,.n()t. only my own 
relations, 'but even yours. You have a l>ro<lici>iu point of 
nobility your equal ; by priority of birth your superior; aud, 
if your merit did not supersede him, a man worthy of the 
highest elevation. You ai-e now at the time of life at which 
the passions subside. Your forirtor conduct requires no 
apology/ Fortune has'hitherco frowned upon you:^ you 
must now^ be aware of her smiles. Prosperity tries the 
human heart with more powerful temptations. We struggle 
with adversity, but success undermines our principles. You 
will carry with you to the highest station, and endeavour to 
retain unshaken, good fluth, independent spirit, constancy 
. in frieinlship , the prime virtues of the human character : 
but others will seek to weaken them by fawping complaisance ; 

' Pino's fatboi;. mother, and brother were put to death by Claudius. 
•Another brotlier (the conspiracy against Nero being detected) opened 
his veiufi, and hied to deaths Bee Annals, xv. 6 %, 
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adtt}$iti(m ^U bareak m upon yim;^ &tterf» ti» \mm of ^ 
true afiMion, mi self-mterestf -wjUl ky aaaree to seduqg you^ 
Torday you axuki oosivense with. parS^ candour and 
uass purpose : how will offers deal miix us? Their i^peet 
will be 7 >ajd to our fortunei^ not to ourseh^ o guide a 
prince by honest counsels, is a laborious tads : to hnxnimr 
the inclinations of any prince whatsoever, is a work whidi 
may be accomplished withftut the sealous afi^ctiou of . the 
lieart. • 

* 16.**^ If the mighty fabric of this empire oould» subsist 
and balance itself without 2 ^ ruler, the glory of restoring the 
old republic ^liould 1)6 mine. But such has long been the 
state of things, and we cannot alt^ it, that, at my Sge, all that 
remains for me is to bequeath to the people an able successor : 
while your youth can give them nothbig bettor than a vir- 
tuous prince. Under Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, we were 
all, as it were, the heir-loom of one family : that we begin to be 
elected will have tlie effect of a rctufti to liberty. The Julian 
and the Claudian race are both extinct, and eminent virtue 
will now succeed by adoption. To be bom the* son of a 
prince is the result of cliance^ mankind consider it in no 
ingher light In adoption, an unbiassed and deliberate 
, judgment is exercised, and the public voice will serve as a 
guide in the choice. Let Nero be ever before your eyes : 

of bis long Ijne of ancestors, and warm with the blood 
of tlie Caesars, it was not Vindex, at the head of a province 
naked and disarmed, nor myself, with only one legica ; his 
own excesses, his own cruelty, hurled him from the necks of 
mantind. Of a prince condemned by a public sentence there 
was till then no example. As to myself, raised as 1 was by 
the events of war, and called to the*sovereignty by the deli- 
berate voice of the people, envy and malice will gursue me, 
however immaculate I may be. But after the storm that 
lately shook the empire, if two legions still waver in their 
duty, your courage must not be disconcerted. My reign 
did •not begin in a state of undisturbed jieace. Old age, 
at present, is the objection utged against me ; but whoa it * 
IS known whom 1 have adopted, I shall ajipear young in my 
sueoepsor. Nero will ever be regretted by the vile and pro- 
fligjite : that good men may not regret l)im, ft will be ours 
to*i)rovide. More than I have said Ihe time will not admit: 
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if J have intde a proper choice^ I have adiieved all I de- 
In diatinguiBfaing good from evil, the XQOt&t effeotua) 
and compendions oouree is, to consider what you wotdd 
approve, or repudiate were you a aul^eot and another the 
80 ver«sigii.** It^ not at Rome as in despotic governments, 
where one |)articular &mily are lords, and the rest groan in 
bondage. You are to reign over men who oan neither endure 
-absolute slavery, nor uuqualifiii liberty.” To Ais effect 
Galba delivered hlmseU^ as thouglf he was creating a prinoe ; 
and the jest conversed with Piso as with a prince re^arTy 
constituted. ' * I 

17. Piso, we are told, neither at the 4irst«moment, nor 
afterwards, when all eyes iltere fixed upon him, betrayed any 
symptom of immoderate joy or discomposiue. He addressed 
the emperor, now his father, in terms of profound respec*t. 
and spoke of himself with reserve and modesty. His mien 
and countenance remained unaltered, as tiiough he possesses 1 
the' power rather than d^ired it The .next eonsideration was. 
whether the adoption should be announced in the fonim, the 
senate, or the camp. The latter was preferred : the army 
would feel the compliment ; whose affections, though it were 
base to purchase them by bribery and intrigue, wm'o to 
be sought by feir and honounible means. Meanwhile, 
anxious populace sun’ounded the palace, impatient for the 
important news; while those tv ho sought to stifle the ill- 
suppressed rumour increased its vehemence. » 

18. «On the fourth of the ides of January, the rain fell in 
torrents, while thunder and lightning, and all tJie terrors of 
heaven, produced a scone of confusi(;u and alarm seldonx wit- 
nessed. From ancient times this phcuoinenon was sutiicient 
to dissolire all public aasembhes : * but Galba was not to he 
deterred fijom his purpose. Ho proceoded to the camp, re- 
gardless of prodigies, which he considered as the effect of 
natural causes, or, it might be, that what wus fixed i)y fate, 
though foreshown, could not be avoided. A vast conflux of 
soldiers assembled in tbo camp. Galba addressed tiiem^n a 
short si>eech, such as becomes the imperial dignity. He told 
them that, in oonformity to the example^ of Augustus, and 

* Thunder and lightning were always considered by the Bomans aa 
a warning not to transact public business : ** Jovo toniinte, fulguMia^’e^ 
comitia populi habei*e nefits.^’ — Cicero, De Divin^itione, lib. ii. IS. ^ ' 
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the pmctice of the avmy, ^here each soldier chtoises liis com- 
panion in arms,* he ha^ adopted Fiso fcinr his son, 
that his silence* on the sul^ect of the German revolt might 
tend to magnify the. danger, he added, that the fourth and 
eighteenth legions “were, by th^ artihoe of^^a factions 
leaders, incited to disorder ; but their transgressioja went no 
further than words and expressions, and they would soon 
return t(f their allegiance. * He added no flattery, nor hopes 
of a donative. The tributes, notwithstanding, with the oen - 
turiojts and soldiers wHq stood nearest to him, made an 
ao<‘optab1<| response. Through the rest of the lines a deep 
and sullen silence prevailed. They saw that, in war, they 
were deprived of those gratuitils which had been always 
granted in time of peace, and were become their indefeasible 
light. The emperor, beyond all doubt, bad it in his power 
to secure the aftections of the soldiers. From a parsimonious 
t»ld man the smallost mark of liberality would have made an 
impression. His primitive inflexibility and excessive strict* 
ness hurt his cause : we cannot now bear the exercise of these 
virtues. 

1 9. Oalba then addressed the senate in a speech, like that 
to the soldiers, brief and unadorned. Piso delivered himself 
'^itn grace and eloquence. The fathers heard him with atten- 
tiou ; many with the warmth of unfeigned aflectum ; others, 
who in their hearty opposed his interest, with moderate zeal ; 
while the greatest number made a tender of their services, 
with private views, and regardless of their country. ♦'In the 
time^ that followed between his adoption and his death (an 
interval of four days) Piso neither said nor did anything in 
])ubJic. As messengers upon the heels of one another now 
came posting to Kornc, with tidings Of the revolt in Germany, 
and as in the city men wore alhii-st^ for news, ond^ swallowed 
the w'orat with avidity, the fathers resolved to treat by their 
deputies with the German legions. In a secret council it was 
discussed whether Piso should go with the embassy, to give a 
mo]!b imposing elTcct, tliat the army might have before their 

^ According to a niilitary custom, ostablisbed in an early period of 
the commonwealth, ^ory lloman soldier uhoee hie favourite comrade; 
and by that tie of fru'udahip all were mutually, hound to ^diare eveiy 
danger with their fellows. The conbequence was, thii^ a waiiike spirit 
pofvaded the whole army. »See Livy, lib. 
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authidirity of ^eBesute in tl^ ambassi4^ andtha 
rn^eaty of the ompire in Piso. It further thought 
al^ that Laoo, the prsefeot of the pre&tonan^ 
accompany ^ the deputation; but he opposed the mea«^ 
Nor ^*as the^dxq^ce of the ambassadors easily arranged. The 
whole was left to Galba's judgment^ .and he, eiiecuted it with 
shamehil indeeision. Men were appointed, excuse^ or tmb- 
stitTitcd, as fear or ambition proznl^ted them to make* interest 
for the service, or for permission to'remam at home. 

20. The means of raising money cume next under eonsi- 
deration. Various expedients were proposed, but .none ap- 
peared so just as tliat of making reprisals on suah & by their 
rapacity had impoverished Hhe common wealtli. Nero had 
lavished in donations two millions of great sesterces. The 
men who had enriched themselves bj' this profusion were 
allowed to retain a tenth part of the plunder, and were sued 
for the rest ^ But scarcely the tenth |)art was left unexpended. 
Pr(»digal no less of the public money than of their own, they 
had squandered all in riot and debauchery. The most rapa- 
cious and profligate had neither lands nor money. The wreck 
of their fortunes consisted, only of the instruments of vice. 
To enforce the resumption of the grunts, a court of thirty 
Koman knights was ai)pointed ; a tiibunal odious on aroouijt 
of its novelty, and troublesome from the number that com- 
posed it, ,and the intzigue that prevailed. Nothing was to 
be seen but sales and brokers; tlie whole city was in a 
fermenl with public auctions. However, it was matter of 
iulinite joy that those on whom Nero had bestowed his 
bounties were as poor as those whom he had robbed. About 
tlze same time several tribunes wei^e discharged from the 
service Antoni us Taui’hs and Antoni us Naso, both of the 
prietoriiiu guards ; JEmiiius Pacensis, from the city coliorts, 
and "Julius Fronto, from the night-watch. But this, so far 
from being a remedy, served only to alarm and irritate the 
rest of the ofiicers. They concluded that all were suspected, 
and that from timidity and cunning they were being expelled 
one by one. 

21. ^ Otho, in the meantime, felt every fjnotive that could 
inflame ambition. In quiet times he had nothing l>ofc«ne him 
but dfespair ; tronble ainl confusion were his only source of 

^ See Suetonius, life of Qelbay a 1^. 
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hope, ffifi luxury was too great for the of a pxlnce, 

ituSlto l^verty scsarcety endurable iu a private citizdli.^ ISe 
iditdd iMba, and envied Piso. To these he added pretended 
to give a colour to his Inordinate He said, 

“ he had been*an offexice to Nero ; he mustenbt now wait Tor 
a second Lusitania, nor anottioi* honourable banishinent 
under pretence of fHend^np. The man whom the public 
voice hf& named for the succession, was sure to be suspected 
by the reigning prince. It was that jealousy that ruined his 
interest with a superannuated emperor; and woul(f act with 
greater fpreo on tie mind^f a young man, naturally trucu- 
lent, and in*liis ‘long exile groyjp. fierce and savago.*** Otho 
niiglit bo doomed to destiniction. This was therefore the 
time for action, and a bold stroke -while the authority of 
ISalba was waning, and that of Piso not yot established. The 
convulsions of states, and the change of masters, afford the 
true scttsoii for courage and vigoroj^s enterprise : when inac- 
tivity is ruin, and ttnncrily may be crowned with success, 
hesitation is folly. To dio is the common lot of 4nimanity. 
Tn the grave, the <*nly distinction is between oblivion and 
renown. And if the .same end awaits tlie guilty and tlio 
innoccMit, the man of spirit will earn his death.” 

# 2^. The mind of Otho -was not, like his body, soft and 
effeminate.^ His slaves and fi’eedmen lived in u coui*se of 

* See in Suetooivnf an account of circumstances, anJ hi>i 

erpensive luxury. Otho did not scruple to say, that nothinj^hort of 
tho imperial power couM save him fj’Om utter ruin; and whether he 
died in battle, or fell a victim to bin creditors, was immaterial ; “ Nisi 
princijiem se stuiv non posse : nihiJque rcforrc, ah hosto in acie, an in 
foi-o Bub croilitorlbus oadoret.”- Suet Ldfo of Otho, s. 5. See also Plu- 
tarch, in the Life of Gal bo. ^ t 

® Pito bad been liy Nero ordered intt> exile, and might probably 
return with a mind exasperated, and deep-aznothered •roseiitmcnt, 
ac(U>Tdiuir to the verses made against Tiberius, during his retreat m the 
ihle of Khodo.M 

** lleguahit anaiguine multo 

Ad ri'gnuni quisipiis vemt ab exilio.*' — Suet, in Tib. & 59. 

"* The character of Otho, an here delineated by the unerrui^r ])encil 
of Tacitus, is finely copied by Comedle, in his tragedy eutitlod t)tbo, * 
It will lie iinfiloient tsi atate what Ooruedlo himself has as Id in the 
preface to hit* tratre^ly. His words arc as follo-ws • “ Le sujot de «.etto 
irag6die est tiro do Tncite, qui toinmonoe see hi *toirps par celle-ci. hea 
oar^bct&rcs de coux que j'y fais ]>arlor, y sent h*s moiii<*s <jut‘ chez cet 
incomparable auteur, quo j’al tralduit -tout qu'il in’a etc p*>f,.^il>h}.’‘ 
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Inxary unknown tx> private familiocj^ Awai« of his attadk^ 
ment such pleasures, they painted to t^im in lively odoitinsi 
the joys of Nero’s court; adultery witibout coifi^ol, the chdk^ 
of wives mi coucubiues, and all the other esxces^ of despotic 
courts. Th&e, if he dared hobjy, they represented to him 
as his. own; if he remained inactive, as the prise of others. 
The astrologers also indamed his^ ardour: ^y anmwxioed 
great commotions, and to Otho h year of ^ory, ^This is 
a description of men dangorous to princes, md a &Ua-^ 
ciouB reliance to aspiring subjects; men who will almyfl* 
be proscribed, but always harb<mred in our city.* It was 
with this vilo crew of foitune-tellers that- Boppi^ held 
secret consultations when she aspired to the imperial bed 
Cue of these, a man named Ptolemy, accompanied Otho into 
Spain.' He had there foretold that Otho would survive Nero? 
and the event giving credit to his art, be took upon him to 
promise greater things. Galba was on the verge of life, and 
Otho in his vigour. From the current of popular rumour 
grounded ^thereon, and his own calculations of probability, 
he pei'suadcd Otho that he was destined to the imperial dig* 
iiity. These bodings were welcome to the ear of Otho : he 
considered them as tlio effect of science, and believed the 
whole with that natural credulity which receives the marjp 
vellous for reality. Ptolemy followed up his work : he nowr 
inspired plan of treason, and Otho, embraced it with 
avidity. The heart that has formed such a wish has no scruple 
about the means. 

23. Whether this bold conspiracy was then first imagined, 
ui prepared and settled long Iwfore. cannot now be known. 
It is, howwer, certain that Otho had been in the habit pf 
courting the affections of tlie eimy, either with a view totlw* 
succcBsion,„or witli a design to some l)old step. On their 
march, in the lines, at their i{uarters, he made it his business 
to converse freely witli all ; ho accost^ the veterans by name, 
and, reminding them of their joint service under Nero, called 
them his brother-soldieni ; he rcucw'ed his acquaintance Mth 
. some ; he inquired after others, and with his interest and his 
purse was ready to be their friend. Mingling complaints, 
and, with malignant insinuation glancing at Galba, he omitted 
nothing that' could fill the vulgar mind with discontent 
Fiitiguing marches, provisions ill supplied, and rigorous dis- 
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dpline, ware now regarded as the more oppj^ibive, be(&izee, 
having known the times when they visited the fakes tf C&m^ 
pania, and saiBkL to the cities of Achaia, now, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and long tracts of country, were to be j;narchiM over 
with a* load of armour. ^ • 

24. While the minds of the soldiers were thus excited, 
Mievins Pudens, a near ration of Tigdlinus, added ^el to 
the flairfb. Whoever was known to be of a light and versatile 
disposition, in distress for money, or fond of public commo- 
tions; this man attracted to his party. He sappea his way 
with a degree of dexterity, as unperceived as it was successful. 
As often as €la}ba was entertain^ at Otho’s house, he distri- 
buted to the cohort on duty a hundred sesterces f6r every 
man, under colour of an allowance for their entertainment. 
The effect of this donation, given to them as it were openly, 
Otho in<»msed with individuals by more secret presents; a 
corruptorso bold and shameless, thaj, when Cocceius Proculus, 
a soldier of the body guard, was engaged in a litigation with 
one of his neighbours about a portion of the boundaries of 
their grounds, Otho bought the whole estate of the neigh- 
bouriug party, and conveyed it' to the soldier as a present. 
These practices gave no jealousy to the commander of the 
graBtorian bands : so far from penetrating dai*k transactions, 
he could not see what escaped no eye but his own. 

25 . Otho then ch(^ one of his frcedmen, by name Onomastus, 
to conduct the /enterprise. He attached to him as his |.ccom- 
plices, Barbius IVoculus, whose duty it was to bear the watch- 
word to the life-guards, and one Yeturius, a deputy-centurion 
of tile same body. Otho sounded them on various topics; 
and finding them subtle and resolute, he loaded tbgm both 
with presents, and dismissed them with a sum of money, to 
be employed in bribing the rest of the guardw. In this 
manner two soldiers undertook to dispose of the Roman 
empire, and succeeded in it. A few only were made privy 
to the plot : the rest, whose minds were not made up, they 
stimulated by opposite arts. The soldiers of note were told, 
that having received favours from Nymphidius, they were 
sus|)eoted. The loss of the donative, so often promised, and 
still withheld, was the topic enforced to inflame, the minds of 
the common men with resentment end despair. Niimberg' 
lamented the loss of, Nero, and longed- for the former laxity of 
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diticiplme ; anu tho idea of ohaB^^ tbeit |il«o^ of,«qrvice dif- 
ftised a«t:g©neral terror. 

26. 1^6 spirit of disaffection spread, as itweie^ byoonta^a4;4 
to HkQ legiqps and the auxiliary troops, already agitated by 
the news of the revolt in GoAnany. The vile and profligate 
"were so ready for mutiny, and the upright to oonnive, that, 
pn the day aJ^r the ides of January, they fesrmed a resolution 
to take Otho undor their care, as ^ r^urhed fronf supper, 
and, without further delay, proclaim him emperor. This pro- 
ject, howbvor, did not take effect. In the darkness of the 
night, and the confusion insepdrable from it, no man qould 
answer for the consequences: tl)e city was fuU of soldiers; 
and among men inflamed with liquor, no union, no concerted 
measure, could be expected. The traitoxs desisted from their 
paq^ose, with no patriotic motive; for they had delibe- 
rately conspired to imbrue their hand in the Hood of 
their sovereign; but they were afraid that the first who 
offered himself to the troops from Germany and Paimonia, 
might by< those strangers, and in the dark, be mistaken for 
Otho, and saluted emperor. The plot began to transpire, and 
must have been by various circumstances brought to light, 
, had not the chief conspirators suppressed them. Some fiicts, 
however, reached the ears of (3a3ba ; but Laco explained everjv 
thing away. The prmfect of the guards had no knowledge 
of the military cliarocter, opposed every measure, however 
excellent, which did not originat© with bimsplf, and, by the 
|)erveiiity of his nature, was always at variance with those 
of superior talents, ^ 

27. On the eighteenth day before the calends of Pebruar}', 
Galba assisted at a sacrifice iu the temple of Apollo, when 
Umbricius the augur, hfter inspecting the entrails of the 
victims, announced impending treason, and an enemy witliin 
the walls of Rome. Otho, who stood near the emperor, heard 
this prediction, but interpreted it in his own fUvour, pleased 
with omens that promised so well to his cause. In that 
moment Onomustus came to inform him, that his buildon( and 
* surveyors were w'aiting to talk with him on businoas. This, 
as had Ixjen concerted, was a signal that the conspirators were 
assembling, and ready to strike the decisive blow« Otho told 
such as wondered at his sudden departure, that, being on the 
point of purchasing 'certain flirm-houses^ which from tfieix 
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age were tbbught to be out of repitir.be bad ^ppbinted ttrork* 
men to examirjf the buildings before be bonduded bi^bangiM, 
and then walked off, supported by his frecdman; and, passing 
through the palace formerly belonging to Titjpriufl, went to 
the Velabrom, and thence to tno golden niiile^stoiie n6ar the 
temple of Saturn.' At that place a ]|^rty of the pjrcetorian 
soldieriS^ in number three^^nd twenty, saluted him. emperor. 
T*he Sight of such an ijisignidoant handful of men struck 
. him, with dismay ; but his partisans drew their swords, and, 
plaoin^ him iri a litter,- xapied him off. They were joined 
in theirVway by an equal dumber, some of them accomplices 
in the treason ; ^others, in won^r and astonisliment -some 
brandishing their swords, and shouting; others in sitenoe, 
^determined to see the issue before they took a decided part, 

28. Julius Martialis, a military tribune, at that time com- 
manded the guard in the camp. Either amazed at a treason 
so daring, or imagining that it extended wider, and dreading 
destruction if he attempted to oppose the torrent, he created 
a suspicion in many of a confederacy in guilt. The rest of the 
tribunes and centurions, in their solicitude for tlieir imme- 
diate safety, lost all sense of honour and constancy. Such, in 
that alarming crisis, was tlie disposition of the comp : a few# 

? seditious incendiaries dared to attempt an act v.f the foulest 
treason ; more wished to sco it, and all were disposed to 
acquiesce, * • • 

29, Galba, in the meantime, ignorant of all that passed, 
continued in the temple, attentive to the sacred rites, and with 
his prayers fatiguing the gods of aii empire now no longer his. 
Intelligence at length arrived, that a senator (whom, no man 
could tell) was being carriud in trin^nph to the camp^ Otho was 
soon after announced. At the same time the people poured in 
from every quarter, according as each fell in witb him ; some 
3'epresenting the danger as greater tlian it was, others lessening 
it, not oven then forgetting their habitual flattery. A council 

called. On deliberation, it was thought advisable to sound 
the dispositions of the cohort then on duty before the palace, 
but not by Galba in person. His authority was to be reserved 

^ Thb place called Vclabrum lay between tbe Forum and Mount 
Palatine. The Milaarium Aureum was at the upper*part of the Forum. 
€Tie Temple of idatum was at the foot dt the Capitqline HilL 

^ See Suetonius, Xife of Otho, h. 6. * 
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Giitiue, to meel more pressing necessitieSf, Piso called tbs 
mea together, and, from the steps of the paiaee, addresi^ 
them to the following pui^rt ; It is now, in/fellow-soldi^ 
the sixth dvtf since I was made, by adoption, fieir to this great 
empire. WBether the honotSr was to be desired or dwi^ded, 
was more than 1 could then foresee : with wbai advantage to 
my own £xmily in particular, or to the commonwealth at large, 
it will be yours to determine : nof that I fear any sadder faie 
personally; for, trained in the school of adversity, I now per- 
ceive that even the smiles are no less perilous tlian the frowns 
of fortune. I grieve for the situation of an aged fisher, the 
senate, and the empire itself, should we falP tliis day by the 
hands of assassins; or, which to a generous mind is no less 
afflicting, find ourselves obliged to shed the blood of our 
fellow-citizens, In the late revolution, it was matter of jo/ 
that the city was not discoloured with Homan blood, and that, 
without ci^ discord, tho reins of government passed into 
other hands. To secure the same tranquillity after the de- 
cease of Ga^ba was the object of tho late adoption. 

30. I will neither boast of my nobility, nor claim the 
merit of moderation. In contrast with Otho there is indeed 
^ no necessity to call our virtues to our aid. His vices, even 
when he played the friend of Nero, were the ruin of his ccan-f^ 
try : in those he places all his glory. And can he, by a life 
of debauchpry, that proud gait, and effeminate dross,* earn the 
empire of the world ? Those with whom profusion* passes for 
]iberalit3* aro deceived. Otho will show that ho knows how 
to squander, but not to bestow. The objects that even pow 
engross hi^ thoughts, are lawless gratifications, carousals, and 
tho embraces of lascivious women. These with him are the 
privileges of sovereignty. The debauchery and jdeasures will 
bo his: it will be yours to blush and bear the disgrace. For 
of those who by their crimes have risen to power, thore is not 
an instance of one who administered it with virtue. Giilba 
was raised by the consentient voice of the world to his present 
situation : his inclination, and your consent, have added me 
to the lino of tho Caesars, If the commonwealth, tho senate, 
and the people, arc mere empty names, yet, ay fellow-soldiers, 
it concerns you that the worst and most abandoned of man« 


^ See an allu»iun to Otho's effeminacy, Juvenal, Sat. il 90. 
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Mud sbcmld not create an emperor. The legions, 
have at dii&r^t times xnntihi^ against their genems : *but 
jour fidditj and character hare hover been questioned. Nero 
abandoned you ; you did not desert him. Andifdiall leas than 
thirty runaways and deserters, whom no m&i would suffer to 
vote in the' choice of a tribune or centurion, dii^ose of the 
Boziiaii(»empir6 at their will and pleasure? .Will you allow 
such a precedent] and,d)y conniving at it, will' you become 
* accomplices in the guilt] The example will pasp into the 
praviuces. Galba and I may suffer the consequences of trea- 
son ; but t\}^ calamities of a civil war must remain for you. 
By murdering your prince ymii may earn the wages of 
iniquity ; but the reward of virtue will not be less. You will 
^8 certainly receive a donative for your iunooence from us, ns 
a largess for murder and rebellion from others.” 

31. During this harangue, the soldiers belonging to the 
guard withd^w from the place.# The rest of the cohort • 
showed no sign of discontent ; and, os usual in a disturbed 
state of things, displayed their colours as a matter of course, 
and without any preconcerted ^design, rather than, as was 
imagined afterwards, with a concealed purpose of treachery 
and revolt, Celsus Marius was sent to use his influence with* 
•the chosen forces from lllyricum, at that time encamped 
under the portico of Vipsanius.’ Orders were likewise given 
to Amuliqs SerSnlis and Domitius Sabinus, ceiitufions of the 
first rank, to draw from the temple of Liberty th^Germari 
soldiers there. The legion draughted from the marines was 
notr to be trusted. They had seen, on Galba’s entry into 
Rome, the massacre of their comrades, and the survivors, 
with minds exasperated, panted f(^r revenge. At* the same 
time, Cetrius Severus, Subrius Dexter, and Pompeius Lon- 
ginus, three military tribunes, made the best of 1:ljeir way to 
the praetorian camp, to try if the mutiny, as yet in its early 
stage, and not full grown, might be appeased by wholesome 
advice. Subrius and Cetrius were assailed with menaces. 
Longinus was roughly handled. The rcvoltors took away his 


^ A portico built%y Vipsanius Agrippa in the field of Mars. Homoe 

“ Cum l«eno notiim * 

Porticus Agrippae, ot Via te cOnepexerit Appi 

Hor. Epiflt. I. vL 2fi 
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i 7 ;i]Lwiiiiiag to Ikfcem to a mm^ tbey ecmsidereid 
as* an Moer pranoted out of his turn, hyjthe fitvotir of 
€lfllba> and, for that reason, &ithful to his prince. 1!ho 
marine legi^<^thout hesitation, joined the prmtoi$an mid-' 
contents. The c&osen troops of the Illyrian artny^ obli^d 
Celsus to retire under a shower of ^rts. The veterahs from 
Germany- wavered for a long time^^uffering as they ^ill were 
from bodily weakness, though their minds favourably 
disposed; for they had been sent by Nero to Alexandria; 
but, being recalled, they returned to ^me, worn out by toil, 
and weakened by sickness during* their voyage: aAd Galba 
had been particularly attontb^e in recruiting then' strength. 

32. The whole populace, in the meaniimo, "With a crowd of 
slaves intermixed, crowded the palace, demanding, with dis-* 
cordant aries, vengeance on the head of Otho and his partisans^ 
as though they were clamouring in the circus or amphithoatro 
for some spectacle ; — ^wilhout judgment or sincerity; for 
before the close of the day, the same mouths were bawling as 
loudly as tsver for the reverse of what they desired in the 
morning, but acooixiing to the established custom of courting 
with heedless shouts and unmeaning acclamation the reigning 

t prince, whoever he may be. Galba, in the meantime, balanced 
between two opposite opinions Titus Vinius was for hilt 
remaining in tlio palace. The slaves,” he said, “ might l>o 
armed, and all the avenues secured. lli©*‘prince should by 
no meaj^ expose himself to a frantic mob. Due time should 
be allowed for the seditious to repent, and for good men to 
form a plan of union. Crimes succeeded by sudden despatch : 
honest counsels gained vigour by delay. Lastly, should it 
be hereafter proper to mlly fi^rth, that expedient would be 
still in reserve; but shorn d ho repent of the step once taken, 
it would doy)end upon otho*’8 whether he could retrace it” 

33. It vrufl argued by the rest, tliat the exigence called 
for' vigorous moasurca, before the as yet powerless conspiracy 
of a few traitors gained strengtli. Otho himself would tlien 
be thrown into a. state of trepidation and pcrjdexity ,* Oliio, 
•who, having gone off by stealth, and prelsenting himself 
among men to whom he is a total Btrangfir, is now learning 
how to enact tjie Y>rince through the hesitation and supine- 
ness of those who allow, the op|)ortunitieB for action to alapi^. 
They must not linger till the usurper, having settled matters 
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in thd camp, tamleB the and, tmder tbe^ye M Galba, 
asoonds tlie Capitol; iitrhile, in the meantime, our faliaftt 
emperor remains trembling in Mb palace with his warlike 
inexids^.bameades his house eveji to the door an^threshol^ 
resolved forsooth to endure a siege. Slaves teo will render a 
precious service, if we n^lect the people, now ready to 
support cause, and suffe^thehr first impulse of indignation 
to subside. What is dishonourable is propdrtionably don- 
^rouB^. If we must fall, let m bravely meet our fate. Man<^ 
kind will applaud our valour, and CH.ho, the author of owr 
•ruin, 'will he the object of pfiblio detestation.**- Vinius inainr> 
taiued his forfher Opinion. Laco^opposed him with warmth, 
and even with violent menaces. In tliis he was prompted by 
Icelus, who obstinately sought to gratify private m^ico, at 
tfie risk of ruin to his country. 

54. Oalba hesitated no longer to adopt what appeared to 

him the more plausible advice. Piso, potwitlistanding, was sent 
forward to the camp, ak being a young inim of high expecta- 
tion, and lately called to the first honours of the state, and 
also as the enemy of Vinius ; whether it was that he really 
hated him, or that the eneuncs* of the minister wislied it ; 
and certainly malice imputed is easily believed. Piso was 
Ifardly gone forth, when a rumour prevailed that Otho was 
slain in the camp. The report at first was \^gue and un- 
certain, but like ntt important lies, it was confirmed by men 
who averred that they were on the spot, and saw the blow' 
given ; the account gaining easy credence, what witlf those 
who rejoiced in it, and Uiose who cared not to scrutinise it. 
It v'OB afterwords thought to be a rumour, framed and encou- 
raged by Otho’s friends, who mingled in the crowd, ^d pub- 
lished a false report of good new's, m order to eutioo Galba 
from his palace. . • 

55. Then indeed not only the vulgar and ignorant multi- 
tude were transported beyond all bounds, but the knights 
anc^senators were hurried away with the torrent: they forgot 
their feans; they rushed to the emjjcror’s presence; broke 
open the doors of the palace, and complaining that the pun- * 
islunent of treaeorf was taken out of their liands, the men 
who, as it appeared soon after, were the most lij^ely to shrink 
from danger, .displayed their zeal witli, ostentation ; lavish of 
word® yet cowards' in their hearts* JSTo man knew tliat 
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Dtlio was sl^in, yet all arerred it as a &Qt In this dtnation, 
ifrantfhg certain intelligence^ but oveiwwerjd by the consen- 
tient voice of mistaken men^ Oalba detenmned to go fdrth 
from his p;|lace. He called (or his armour, and finding himself 
too feeble from age and bodily constitution for the throng 
tliat gathered round him, be was^pported in a litter. Before 
he left .the palace, J ulius Atticui^ a soldier of the l^pdy-guard, , 
accosted him with a bloody sword in his hand, crying aloud, 

“ It was I that killed Otho.” Galba answered, Comrade, « 
who gave you orders?”* So signally was the spirit of the 
Tuan adapted to repress the licexttiottsness of the ^)ldiO!^; by 
their mselence undismayed by their flattery lAseduced. 

(id. Meanwhile, the praetorian guards with one voice de- 
clared for Otiio, They ranged themselves in a body round 
his person, and, not ct)ntciit with that, in the ardour of thoir 
zeal, placed him, amidst the standards and eagles, on the very 
tribunal where, a littlg before, stood the golden statue of 
Galba.2 The tribunes and centurions wore not suffered to 
approach. The common soldiers even went so far as to give 
orders to watch the motions of all in command. The whole 
camp resounded with shouts and tumult, and mutual exhorta- 
tions ; not, as in a concourse of the people and of the lower 
orders, with varying acclamations prompted by lieartl41t>s 
adulation ; but they embmeed their comrades as they saw 
them advancing ; clasped their hands*; •pressed them to 
their bosoms with their shields; placed them by Otho's 
side; ^peated the military oath,'* and administered it to all. 
They recommended the prince of their own choice to the 
affections of the men, and the men, in their turn, to the 
favour pf the prince. ^Otho, oa his part, omitted nothing; 
he paid his court to the rabble with his liands outstrotchod, 

V 

^ Suetonius snys, Galba put on his breastplate, observing at the 
same time, that it would be a p«>ar defence against so many swords, 
^ife of Galba, s. 19 ) Plutarch relates that the soldier, being asked by 
Galba, Who gave him orders 1 had the spirit to answer, My oath and 
my dutj.” 

* In every Homan camp the erl^tue of the emperor was placed in the 
tribunal, at the head-quarters of the general, Annals, xv. 29. ^ 

* The form of the military oath was as follows : ** Jurant milites, 

omuia se streiftie facturos, qu*e prfcceperit imperator; nunquam de- 
serturos militiam, nec. mortem rocusaturos pi;o Eomana republica***— 
Vegetius, lib. ii. 6. • 
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scattering kisses in profusion^ and, in order t(# be emperor, 
crouching like a slave. After the marine legioft bad 
taken the oatfaP of fidelity, Otbo, now confident in hh 
power, as he bad hitherto incited the soldieni by man, 
judged * it right to animate thbm in a boiy, %nd, taking 
his staliun on the rampart of the comp, spoke to the follow- 
ing eflect • 

37. lb what character t now address you I am unable to 
declare: a private man I*oannot call myself for you have 
bestowed upon me the titlei of prince : nor can I stylfe myself 
« a prince, while another is still in possession of the sovereign 
power. In w4at description you vourselves are to be class^, 
is to me matter of doubt; ana must remain so, till the 
question is decided, Whether .you have in your camp the 
eftiporor of Rome, or a pubb'e enemy ? Hear ye how the 
same voice that demands vengeance on me, calls for your 
destruction ? so evident is it that we can neither die nor live 
otherwise than together. Such is^he humanity of dalha, 
perhaps he has already pronounced our doom ; sinc^, without 
a request, -of his own free wiU, he could consign to the sword 
so many thousand innocent soldiers. My heart recoils with 
horror, when I reflect on the disastrous day on which ho 
^adc his public entry into the city ; and on that his only 
victory, when, after receiving the submission of the suppliant 
soldiers, ho ordettJd the whole body to be dccimat|jd in the 
view of the people. Under these aus])ioes he entered the 
city of Rome; — and what has been since the gjnry^f his 
reigE^? Obultronius Sabinus and Cornelius Marcell us have 
been murdered in Spain; Betuus Chilo in Caul; Fouteius 
Capito in Germany ; and Clodius Macer in Africa. Add to 
these Cingonius Varro, butchered oif his march, Tui^iliamis 
in the heart of the city, and Nymphidius in the ^amp. Is 
there a province, is there in any part of the empire a single 
camp, which he has not defiled with blood, — or, as he will 
tell you, reformed and amended f What all good men call o 
deed of barbarity, passes with him for a correction of abuses; 
while under specious names he confounds the nature of 
things: calls cruelty justice, avarice economy, and massacre 
militaiy discipline. Since the death of Kero not more than 
seven months have elapsed; and in that time, IceJus, his 
frdbdman, has amassed by plunder jriofe enormous wealth 
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than the Pblyoleti, Vatinil, tbfe Helii,* ^ere ^blo to do. 
Ev^'T^tuB Vinius^* if he had seiaed the empire, would not 
have oppressed us with such itipaoity, sueh\anton barbarity . 
As it is, he at once tramples upon ns as his own suhij^bts, and 
pours scorfi upon us as though wo we're anothprX His ho^ 
alone contains wealth sufficient^ to discharge the donative 
which is never forthcoming, andjs dail/lsast in yopr teeth. 

38. " And that you might despair of improvement tinder 
the successor even of Galba, he has recalled freon he^ni^ment 
n man, 'in his temper dark and gloomy, hardened in ayance, 
whom he judged the cotinioipart of himself. You^rc-memher,’ 
my fellow-soldiers, the daj on wiiieb that ‘‘adoption was 
made — a day deformed with storms and tempests, when the 
warring elements announced the -awful displeasure of the 
gods. 'Ihe senate and the j)cop]c are now of one mind. They 
depend upon your valour. Jt is your generous ardour that 
must give vigour to qur honourable enterprise. Without 
your aid the b^t deigns must prove hbortive. It is not to a 
war, norjCven to danger, that I am noAv in conduct you : the 
armies t»f Borne ore on dur side. The single cohort rcniaiuirig 
with Galba is composed of cib:5cns, not of soldiers ; and tlioy 
do not stand forth in his defence. — they detain him as their 
prisoner. When they see you advancing in firm arra}, wht;.« 
my signal is given, the only struggle will lie, who ma}^ charge 
my gratitude with the heaviest debt. TLoi'e is no place for 
delay in a project 'which cniinot lie applauded 'unless it be 
gone tJhrough with successfully.’* He then ordered the maga- 
zine of arms to be thrown open. ' The soldiers seized* 1 heir 
weapons ; they paid no regard to military inles ; no dis- 
tinction was observed; the praetorians, the legions, and the 
auxiliaries crowded together, and shields atid hcliuets were 
snatched up in a turaulujory manner. No tribune, no cen- 
turion, gave orders. F.acli man was his own commanding- 
officer and onoouraget ; while the nn^st abandcaied dii^w their 
principal incitement from the grief that overwhelmed[ the 
good. 

* Polycletup, Vatiniua, UtiUus, and Halotnp, were favourite freed- 
men, who roae to wealth and honours in the reign of Nero. For more 
of S^lotus, see Buet. Life of Galba, a, 15. 

® Vinous aloise had amassed riches enough to discha^ the donative 
which had been promvted to the Holdiers by Nymphidiua, in the nuoae 
of Galba, but which waa rttill withheld. 
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39. llie hutnbeir of the jret^ela, iacreasing -eyfi^ momeiit, 
and their noine xmd clamour robing, the city of Eome^ Pisp, 
iu a state of alam, met GaJba; ^ho had left the palac<^ on Ibk 
^y to the fox^um. Marius Celsus had now brought imla- 
yourabld tidings. Some advised tiie emperor ^o return* to his 
palace ; others were for taking j) 08 session of the Capitol : fitud 
the mxyor part for proceedilg directly to the rostra. . Sum- 
‘ bors gave*their advice, for fb better reason than .to’ oppose 
the opinions of othere; ahd, af usually happens in unfor* 
* tunato^a-ojects, those stops were deemed best the oppertunity 
for which had elapsed. ai*e told tliat Laco, without tiie 
jirivity of flalha, farmed a design against the life of Vinius. 
The murder of tliat nijnister, he €iought, would appease, the 
fury of the soldiers ; or it may be that he suspected trea- 
clrery, and thought him joined in a secret league with Otho : 
iu fine, perhajis his own malice was the motive. The incon- 
venience of the time and place niade him hesitate : the sword 
once drawn, it is difficult to check tBe carnage. Messengers 
arriving every moment, and the desertion of friends, increased 
1 he consternation ; and the zeal of all those who at trst were 
so forward in vauiitiug their fidelity and courage now waxed 
cold. 

1,40, Galbo, meanw^hile, was borne in various directions 
according as the waving multitude impelled him. The 
temples, and gi e^t, halls round the fomm, were filled with 
crowds of sorrow^ing si)ectatoi*s. A deep and sullen silence 
prevailed : the vciy J'abblo was hushed ; amazcmoiat sat 
uti eyoiT face. Their <‘yeK wntched every motion, and their 
eai*s caught every sound. It was not a tumult^it was not 
the stillness of peace, but the silence of terrible anticipa- 
tion and high-wTonght resentment. •Otho, however, Veceived 
intelligence that the populace had recourse to jvrms, and 
t hereupon ordered his troops to pusli forward with rapidity, 
and prevent the impending danger. At his command the 
Koman soldiers, as if marching to dethrone an eastern mon- 
arch, a Vologeses, or a Pacorus, and not their own lawful 
sovereign, advanced wdth in)pctiU)U8 fuiy to imbrue tlieir 
hands iu the bloo4 of an old uiau, dcfcuceless and unarmed. 
They entered the city — -tiiey disj>ersed the common people — 
trampled the senate under foot — with swordfe dmwn, and 
bdhses at full speed, they bui'st into Ihfe forum. The sight of 
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tha Capitol, tfbe sanctity of the temples that OTerhting the 
iitf\}esty of former princes, and of those ivho were to sucoeed, 
deterred them not from committing a detd^dstble parricide, 
sure to pun»^ed by the prince ttuit suooeeds to the 
sovereign p 6 w 0 r^ be he who he may, 

41. The prsstibnans no sooner appear^ an sigfaty than the 
Standard-be^er of the cohort stilP remaining ^h Galba (his 
name, we are told, was Atilius Yfergilio) tore off tb4' image of 
Oalba, and dashed it on the ground t that cdgnal given, the 
soldiers, (With one voice, decla]^ for Otho« 

in consternation : such as hesitated were attacked* sword lu 
hand. The men who carried Galba in a litter, in their fright, 
let him fall to the ground hear the Curtian lake,^ His last 
words, according as men admired or hated him, have been 
variously reported. According to some, he asked, in a sup* 
pliant tone, What harm he had done ? and prayed for a few 
days, that he might discharge the donative due to the 
soldiers. Others assure us, that he promptly presented bis 
neck to the assassin^s stroke, and said with a hrm voice, 

Strike, it the good of the commonwealth requires it.” To 
ruffians thirsting for blood, no matter what he said. By what 
hand the blow was given, cannot now be known ; some 
impute it to Terentius, a resumed veteran ; others to Leca^ 
uius : a still more general tradition states, tliat "Camurius, a 
common soldier of the fifteenth legion, killed him by cutting 
his throat) with his sword pressed against it. The rest tore 
iiis legs* and arms with bnital rage, for his breast was covered 
with armour; and many wounds were inflicted, in ti sayago 
and ferocious spirit, upon the body as it lay headless. 

42. Titus Vinius was the next victim. The manner in 
w^hich hef met his fate is likewise left uncertain — whether, on 
the first assault, his utterance was suppressed by fear, or 
w'hether he had power co call out, that Otho had given no 
orders against liis life. Those words, if really spoken, might 
be an effort of puaiilaniuiity to save his life, or they were the 
confession of a man who was actually an aocomplioe in the 
xjonspiracy. His life and manners leave no room to doubt 
hut ho was capable of joining in a parricide? of which his own 
administration was the priuci]>al cause. He fell before the 

* Tliifl was in the forum, Tiear the rostra. For Oalba’s death a\jd 
mneral, see Suetonius, Life of Galba, s. :20. 
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temple of Julius^ by a wocmd in the joint of his Icnce ; vng% as 
he lay, he vm& nm thfon^ the hoij by Julius Oanis»«a 
legionagr eoldw . 

43. The age beheld on that day a splendid eijcample of 
coimtge'and fidelity, in the conduct of Sempronitfls Detum a 
centurion of the praetorian cohort Having been ordei^ by 
Galba to join the guard theft escorted Piso, he no sooner saw 
a band armed assaerins, than he advanced to oppose their 
fury, brandishing his poniaf d, and exclaiming against the hor- 
rible deed. By draw^ the.atteution of the murderers upon 
himself at one moment with bis voice, at another with his hand, 
he gave Pito, evounded as he was, au opportunity of making 
his escape. Piso reached the temjile of Vesta, where a slave of 
the state, touched with compassion, conducted him to his own 
piHvate apartment, Piso lay concealed for some time, not in- 
debted to the sanctity of the temple, nor to the rights of reli- 
gion, but sheltered by the obscurity of the place from the de- 
struction tliat threatened him. At length, Sulpioius Florus, 
who belonged to a British cohort, and htid been made J:>y Galba 
a citizen of Home, and Statius Marcus, a praetorian soldier, 
arriyod in quest of him by Othiys special order. By these 
two men ho was dragged to the vestibule of the temple, where, 
imder repeated blows, he breathed his last. 

• 44 . No mnrder, we ai*e told, gave so much satisfaction to 
Otho,‘ nor was thgrg, among the heads cut off, one on which 
he gazed with such insatiable delight. Whether it was that 
by this event he first felt himself relieved fi^om all fippre- 
honsions, and his mind could admit sensations of joy, or that 
the fiite of Galba, bringing to his thoughts an idea of majesty 
fallen from a state of elevation, and tlie death of Viniu^ 
awaking the memory of an early friltodship, had cailsed his 
heart, though ruthless, to melt at the mournful i^page they 
presented. Wlien Piso fell, an enemy and a rival expired ; 
and he thought it just and reasonable to exult in the event 
The three heads were fixed on poles, and carried about amidst 
the tosigns of the cohorts, by the side of the eagle of the 
legion, A bond of soldiers followed, stretching forth their 

^ On seeing the heuRl of Galba. Otho cried out, This is nothing, 
my fellow-soldiers : bring me the head of Piao.” Plutaix-h, Life of 
Galba. 
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haudjB, reeking, trith bloody hQtli^ai^ aloud: fbat the; gcvva 
i#e nftortal wouuds, or tbai'^jr^Vare prisi^. aiding and 
aoecting; all, with truth or falsehopd, elaiisgiiiig the honour of 
ah atrocious deed. No less than one hundred and twenty 
memorials, })res^cntod on thi» occasion, by tmonp who'oloiined 
the rewai*d of crimes committed on that day, were afterwards 
found by Vitellius j and the several authors, , after diligent 
fiearoh made by his orders, we^ pumsbed with , death, not 
from motives of regard for the memory of Galbo, but with 
the usual policy of princes, as a security for the present, and 
as a wai-ning of future vengeance , , . 

45. Another senate and another people (jseexnodpjnc^ to be 
ill possession of Home. All pressed forward to the camp. 
Eveiy man endoavourod to distance those near liim, and 
strive with those before him. They reviled (ialba, and fljv 
plauded the judgment of the* soldiers. They kissed the baud 
of Otho, and, in ])roportion to their want of sincerity, the 
more they multiplied tUbir compliments. Otho was not defi- 
cient ill his attention to each severally ; taking care, by his 
looks and actions, to 'restrain the ferocious spirit of the 
soldiers, who bcomod to threaten further mischief Marius 
Celsjis, tlio consul elect, ivas the object of thoir vengeance. 
He had been the friend of Galba, and in the hist extremity 
continued faithful to that unhappy prince. Flia talents and 
integrity gave offenc’c to tlieni, as tiiough they ivcre noxious 
qualities. . They domunded his immediate execution. Their 
views owere apparent. The best and ablest men in Jiomo 
were doomed to deKtructiou by them. But Otho s authority, 
though sufficient to command the perpetration of crimed, was 
not y()t adequate to prohibiting them, hi pri,‘t(?ndod fury 
lie ordered Celsus to be^loa^led with irons, as a man reserv^il 
for heaviqjr punishyicnt, and by that stnitngom saved him 
from immediate destniction, 

4G. From this thne the .soldiers had everything tlieir own 
way. The prselorians chose their own prucfect; namely, 
Plotius Firmus, formerly a common soldier, raised afterwards 
to the command of the night-guard, and, even during the life 
of Galba, a partisan of Otho’s. To him Jhey adtlod Licinius 
Proculus, a man who, living in intimacy with Otiio, was sup- 
posed to be "an accomplice in his designs. As governor of 
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Rome they h&med Ilati&i Sahinus,' iu aoeordance wit^'the 
judgment of Nero^ who had committed to him th9 saftie 
charge. The xniyority meant it ae a compliment to Yespaidan; 
his brother. Their next object to abolish the^fees exacted 
by the 'centurions for occasiona! cxempiionttfrom duty^ and 
for leave of absence ; for tjiey were an annual tribute out of 
the pockets of ctmimon men. A fourth part of eveiy com- 
pany was^rambling about ^e county, or loitering in the very 
camp, provided the centurion received his perquisites. Nor 
was the soldier solicitous sd>out the price: be purchased a 
right*, to be idle, and the means by which he enabled bimse' 
to defray fhefjxpense gave him ng kind of scruple. By theft 
by robbery, and by servile employments, he gained enough to 
purchase an exemption from militiiry duties. Then, whoever 
had boarded up a little money, was, for tlxat reason, harassed 
with labour and severity, till he purchased an exemption. By 
these extortions the soldier was impoverished, his industry 
moreover relaxed, and fee returned to the camp poor instead of 
rich, and lazy instead of active. And so again onether and 
iinother had his principles corrupted by poverty and irre- 
gularities similarly induced, whence they fell rapidl}’^ into sedi- 
tion and dissension, and lastly into civil war. To remedy the 
imschief, and, at the same time, nut to alienate the minds of 
the eenturiods, by giving up these fees as a bounty to the 
common soldiers, jGltho undertook to pay an annuai equivar 
lent to the offiioers out of his own revenue. This reform w'as, 
no doubt, both wise aud just. Good princes adopted it^after- 
wjirds^and made it a settled rule in the militaiy system. 
Laco, the late commander of the prmtorians, was condemned 
to an island, there, as was given out, to pass the remaj^dcr of 
his days; but a veteran soldier, whom Otho had despatched 
foi* the purpose, put an end to his life. * Alailiantis Icelus, 
being of no higher rank than that of a manumitted slave, 
was publicly executed. 

47. After a day spent in guilt and caniage, the joy that 
suoedfeded completed the climax of abominations. The praetor 

* Flavius Sahimis been apjiointed prefect of the city by Noro. 
Tlie soldiers loved the vices of the former reign, and for that rerison 
oontmned Sabimis in the same office. See below, ii. Suet, 

Life of Vespasian, s. 1. 

tIc. — vnu II. 
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of the city suxftmoned the senate.* ^1^ xnagistrates emulated 
eadli ofiier in adulatiom The without 

delay. The tribunitian }k)wer, the name of Atigostus^ and all 
imperial ho^urs eiyoyed by former, princes, were by a decree 
granted to (nho<$ while all alrove to oblit^te tjl^Le effects of 
reproaches * and invectives, which,^ aa they were uttered at 
random, .were not supposed by any one io have sunk deep 
into his heart. Whether Otho would have passed oW those 
reflections, or stored them in his moinoiy for future occasions, 
the shortness of liis reign has left undecided. He wall con- 
veyed in triumph to the Capitol,* and thence to the imp^ial 
palace. In his way ho saw ^e forum discofounxl with blood, 
and heaps of slaughtered citizens lying round him. He 
granted leave to remove the dead bodies, and to perform the 
rites of sepulture. The remains of Piso were buried by hts 
wife, Verania,- and Scribonianus, his brother. The last duty 
to Titus Vinius was performed by his daughter Crispina.* 
Their heads, which the murderers had^reserved for sale, were 
found and redeemed. 

48. Piso had well-nigh corajiletcd the thirty-first year of 
Ills age; higlier iu the esteem of the public than m the favour 
of fortune. Two of his brotliers buftered a violent death ; 
Magnus, by the oomniand of Claudius, and Crassus, of Ncro^. 
An outlaw for some years, and four days a prince ; by the 
hurrunl adoption of Galba, he was raised* above his elder 
brothcT, only to be muidored first, Titus Vinius had reached 
the age of fifty-seven ; a man of unsettled iiriiicij>lc, and 
various manners. His fatlicr was of a prsotorian faniilyj hib 
graiidfcithor, by the maternal line, wi\s among the aumboi 
})ro8cril3t|?d by the triumvirate. His first camiiaigu, under 
Calvisius JSabmus,^ was marked with disgrace. The w’lfo of 

f 

' The two consuls, Galba and Tinfua, being cut off, tho power of 
convening the senate devolved to the city prse^r. See Cicero’s Epwt. 
hb. X. epiwt. la. 

^ For VoranM, aee Pliny, lib ii. epist. 20. * 

^ Cnapina bought her father’s head at a great price from the assas- 
Sinn. Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

* Calvisius Sabinus, mentioned in this place, iias probably the person 
who, in Calig*da’s reign, commanded in Panuouia, and, on Tiis return to 
Rome, was coihpeUed to en,d bis days, a,d. 89. His wife, Cornelia, 
almost redeemed her character in the last act of hear life, by i)ern>hiug 
jwith her husband. ' * 
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Sabinua^ prompted by curiosity, wei)t b{^ uigbt in the 

dt^ of a soldier^, to Tiew^tbe site and disposition of the cadip. 
In her fhkiic, $&e vrent ^cound to visit the sentinels, and the 
posts ^.nd stations of the ^arm^* Arriving at Jeisgth at the 
place where the eagles were deposited, she dtd not scruple to 
commit the ad; of adultery on that sacred spot. Yinius was 
charged |k8 her acoomplice,^d, by order of Caligula, loaded 
witli irona By the revoljition which soon afto happened, he 
regained bis li^rty, and from that time rose to honours. He 
discharged the office of prastor, and afterwards commanded a 
legion, fr^ from reproach* His, name, however, was soon 
after branded with a crime of th^ meanest character. Being 
a guest at the table of Claudius, he vras charged with pilfering 
a golden goblet. On the following day that emperor gave 
oVders that he alone of the whole party should be served witli 
earthenware. Notwithstanding, as proconsul of Narb'on 
Caul, he acquitted himself in his adjninistralion witli gravity 
and integrity. Soon after, the friendship of Galba drew him 
into dangerous courses. He was at once bold uud»eubtle, of 
an enterprising genius, and, according as he set his mind upon 
it, he could work mischief, or apply himself to honest pursuits, 
with equal ardour and energy. His last will, on account of 
l|is immoderate wealth, vras declaivd null and void. That of 
Piso was confirmed by reason of his poverty. 

40. Galba’s body lay neglected for a long time, and, under 
licence of the night, was molested by numberless indignities. 
It was at length conveyed by Argius, his former dave and 
steward, to the private gardens of his master, and there de- 
posited in an humble niannor. His mangled head w'iw fbti*d 
on a pole by the rabble of the camp, jicar the tomb of Patro- 
bius, a slave manumitted by Nero, and by Galba put to death. 
There it was found the following day, and added th the ashes 
of the body. Such was the end of Servius' Galba, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. He had, during tlic reign of 
five jirinccs, enjoyed a series of jirosperity, happier as a private 
citizen than a prince. He was descended from a long line of 
ancestors. His wealth W'as great; his talents not above 
mediocrity, FreelTrom vice, he cannot bo celebrated for Ins 
virtues He knew the value of fiime, yet was neither arrogant 
uor vainglorious. Without mpacity. -he \va« an economist of 
his own, and of the public treasure careful to a degree il 
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ETarioe. To bis fiietids and heoimi^p vihm his choice 
aap$»ily’'*inade» his passive submission was nnobuoxious to 
censure ; but when bad men surrounded hixd, his blindness 
bordered on- criminfidity. The splendour of his birth, and the 
dangerous character of the times, formed a pretext for giving 
the appellation of wisdom to what ip fact was sheer indolence. 
In the vigour of his days, he served with honour in Germany : 
as proconsul of Africa^ he governed with moderatmii ; and 
Hitiier Spain, when he was advanced in years, was aduiinis-; 
tered with similar equity. While a private citizen, his inerit 
was thought superior to his, rank f and the suffrages of zhau- 
kind woidd have pronounce^ him worthy of empire, had he 
never made the experiment. 

50. While Home was shuddering at the late dreadful car- 
nage, and, from the well-known vices of Otho’s nature, met 
vrere in dread of worse evils still to come, despatches from 
Germany brought an accqpnt of new calamities. Intelligence 
of the revolt of Vitellius arrived before the death of Galba, 
but was suppressed, that the sedition on the TJp])er Rhine 
might be thought the only mischief. Then not only the 
senators and Homan knights, who had still some sliadow of 
authority, but the popuLicc, moumed to 6(‘e two men of the 
most pernicious characters, enervated by luxui-y, and aba^i 
doned to every vice, chosen by some fatality to ruin the 
commonwealth. The examples of atrocitiefibc/;)mmitted, during 
the late sanguinaiy period of peace, Wei's no longer the objects 
tiiat employed the public mind; but the civil wui*s were re- 
called to memoiy : they talked of Home, so often captiu-c^d by 
her own armies ; Italy laid waste ; the provinces plundered ; 
of Pharf^ia, Philippi, Modena, and Pexusia,* ])l{iccs memorable 
for public disasters. ‘‘ When the struggle,” it was observeii, 
‘‘ lay between men of illustrious character, by their coiiten- 
iiona for empire the state was brought to the brink of ruin. 
But even then, under Julius Cfcsar, the cinpii*e still survived. 
It survived under the victorious Augustus. Under Pompey 
and Brutus, liad their arms prevailed, the republic would have 
‘ been once more established. Otho and Vitellius are now the 
competitors : for which of them shall tho people crowd the 

* The battle 6f Fharsalia wew fought B.C. 48; that of Mutina, between 
Mark Antory and the consuls Hirtius and Pausa, b.c, 48; of 
B. c. 42 ; ana the siege of Perusia, B.C, 40, 
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temples? prayers for ^&er were impious vows, an |bomjna* 
tion, since, in %vf&T between two detestable rivals, he who con- 
quers will be armed with power to commit still greater crimes, 
and prove himself the worst ♦ Some looked#ftrward in a 
prophetic spirit to Vespasian, and the arAies in the East. 
Vespasian, they agreed, was in every respect superioi* to tho ’ 
two chiafe who now convufeed the state, but dre^ed anothei* 
war, and an additional* scries of calamities Vespasian’s 
•character too was equivocal : * and certainly he waa the only 
priipce, down to his time, who reformed his life. 

51 . iTiatjthe revolt under Vitellius maybe seen in its true 
light, I will set forth its origin, ^nd the causes that produced 
it. After the defeat and death of Julius Vindex, and the 
yout of his armies, the legions, enriched with booty and 
wanton with success, having without fatigue or danger closed 
a lucrative war, preferred hostilities to inaction, plunder to * 
pay. They had long endured the hardships of a rigorous scr- • 
vice in a bleak climate and a desolate country, where discipline 
was enforced with strict severity. But that discipline whicli 
is cultivated with relentless rigCur in peace, they knew would 
be relaxed by civil discord, where both sides encourage licen- 
tiouwiess, aud y)erfidy goes unimuisbed. They were abun- • 
teantly provided with arms and hoi'ses, both for parade and 
service ; but before the late war in Gaul, they knew only tlie 
companies and trfio|)S of horse to which they beldbged ; and 
the boundaries of the provinces kept the scvoml anjiies dis- 
tinct and separate. The legion being then drawn together to 
make head against Viudex, they felt their own strength, aud 
that of Gaul; wanted to renew the war, and stir up frcsli 
troubles They no longer treated jthe Gauls as their allies 
and friends, but as enemies, and a vanquished people. In 
these sentiments they were joiiicd by the Gauls Who dwelt on 
the borders of tho Rldue. TJiis people had taken up arras 
against Vindex aud his allies, whom, since the death of that 
chief, tliey in discUiiii of him called tho Galbian Faction; and 
now by eveiy artifice they instigated a war between the, 
Itomans and their countrymen. Tlie Scquaiiians, the ..Eduans, 
and otlier states Iccording to their opulence, were the chief 

• 

' Vespasian, in the reign of Caligula, was a time-serving flatterer ; 
atrt, being afterwards overwhelmed with ael>t£f, was a nmn of equivocal 
character. Suetonius, Life of Vespasian, s. 2 — 4. 
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objebts of res^tment. The Boldibihs anticipated with eager 
delight ^owiis stormed, the plunder of houees^and the desola- 
tion of the country. In addition tO their arrogance and 
avarice, thc< never-failing vioe^ of the strongesti they w0re ex- 
asperated by tlrs froward insolence with the Gauls 

boasted, that, in contempt of the Regions, th^' had obtained 
from Gulba a remission of one-fo^P^ of their tribu^, and an 
extension of their territory. To those incentives was added 
a report, artfuDy thrown out and readily believed, th^t the 
legions were to bo decimated, and the best and bravest of 
the centurions to be dismissed.* Tidings of an /alarming 
nature arrived from every .quarter, and rhmodrs of a dis- 
astrous character from* the city of Home. The people of 
Lyons, still faithful to the memory of Nero, and the avowed 
enemies of Galba, formed a fertile soui’ce of rumours : hut the 
camp was the magiizine of news, wliero invention framed the 
lie of the day, and credulity stood read^ to receive it ; where 
malice and fear prevailed ; and where, when they viewed their 
own numbers, all apprehension of danger vanished. 

52. It was near the calends of December in the preceding 
year when A ulus Vitellius first appeared in the Lower Ger- 
many. He made it his business to review the legions in their 
winter-quarters; ho restored several officers who liad iieei 
degraded, and relieved others from disgrace and ignominy ; in 
some instances acting with justice, in otlleifi, with a view to 
his own ambition. To the honour of his principles, he oon- 
deinned the sordid avarice with which Fontcius Capito 
gianted or refused rank in the army. He appeared in tliis to 
exceed the powers xisually vested iu consulai* generals, and to 
he an officer of superior weight and authority. As reflecting 
men saw the baseness of his motives,* so the profusion, which, 
without judgment or economy, lavished away in bounties all 
his own property, and squouteed that of others, was by hia 
sj^cophants called benevolence and generosity. Even the 
vices that sprung from lust of dominion were transformed i.nto 
BO many virtues. In both armies there were, no doubt, men 
well disposed and moderate ; but there were also some restless 
incendiaries. Alien us Cmcina and FabiUs Valens, each the 
commander of«a legion, were both remarkable for their avarice, 
and bqth of a daring Valens was exasperated against 

^ See Suetonius, Life of Yitelliul^ a 7* 
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Galba, baviog ei^> 08 ed the dilatorinesi of Vergimius, 

and enisled the madimtioas of Capito, ha had abown^no 
gratitude for thbse services. He now, therefore, endeavoured 
to rou^ the ambition of Vitellius : “ The soldi^s,” he said, 

wer8*sealou8 in his service, anH the name of ^tellius stood 
in high esteem throughout the world. From Hordeoinua 
Flaoous no opposition was to be apprehended. Britain was 
ready to declare against Cfbba, and the German auxilianes 
would follow their exampfe. The provinces wavered in their 
diitj/and the authority of' the feeble old man stood *ion a pre 
carious footing, and would soon transferred to other hands. 
He had ifotking to do but to open his arms, and receive the 
favours of fortune, Verginiudf indeed, had everything to 
damp his resolution. Ho was of an equestrian family ; but 
his father lived and died in obscurity. A man of his cast 
would have proved unequal to the weight of empire. A private 
station was to him a post of safety. A father who had been 
tliree times consul, once in conjunction with the emperor 
Claudius, and who, moreover, had discharged th^ office of 
censor, imposed on Vitellius th§ necessity of aspiring to the 
imperial dignity, and denied him the security of a private 
station.” By this inflammatoiy speech the phlegmatic temper , 
|f Vitellius was moved to covet, rather than to ht,pe for, the 
object, set before him. 

53. Meanwhilg iTsecina, who served in the ai'giy on tlie 
Upper Khime, liad drawn to himself the affections of the army. 
He w/uB young and handsome, fcill aud robust, witli j<!i air of 
dignity in his deportment, of winning eloquence, and bound- 
less aspirations. While a young man, discharging the office 
of qusDstor iu Bmtica, he promptly wxmt over to Galba’s 
interest, and the emperor, to reward his^ zeal, gave’him the 
Ooinmand of a legion in Germany ; but finding,^fter wards, 
that lie had been guilty of embezzling the public money, ho 
ordered him to be called to a strict account. Coeciiia wasuiot 
of a temper to submit with patience. He resolved to embroil 
thd^state, and in the general confusion throw a veil over his 
private dishonour. The seeds of rebellion were ready sown* 
in the army. In 4^he war against Vindex they had all taken 
the field, and, till they heard that Nero was no more, never 
declared in favour of (ialba. Even jn that actof submission, 
they suffered the legions on the Lower Bhine to take the lead. 
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The»TiiBViri^ tke LbgotieB,RiSLd other gtatee, which had felt the 
sei^t^ of Galba’a ediot^ or had eeetii tbsir territory reduced 
to narrow limits, lay oontiguouB to the wintes^uarters of the 
legions. Hence fin^uent sediticms oonferenoe% in wh^ the 
soldiers gre 4 r xqpre corrupt,' by mixing with the peasants. 
Hence their zeal for Verginius, ^hich might be tomed to 
account hy any other leader. 

54 . The Lingones, iu token of tfi^ndship, hsul senf presents 

to the legions, and, in conformity to their ancient the 

symbolical figure of two right hands olaq>ing one anbtber. 
I^eir deputies appeared with the mien and garb of atHiction. 
They went round the camp, in the tents, and ihe"^ place for 
the standards and eagles, seit&ng forth now their own wrongs, 
and now the favour and the protection of Galba enjoyed by 
neighbouring states. Finding that they were heard with 
avidity, they inflamed the min^ of the soldiers by S3nnpathiS‘ 
ing in the dangers that ^ung over them, and the hardsliips 
under which they laboured. The flame of sedition was ready 
to break <^t, when Hordeonius Flaccus ordered the deputies 
to depart, and in the night, that it might be less observed. A 
report soon prevailed that they wore all treacherously mur- 

( dered, and that, if tlie soldiers did not instantly provide for 
their own safety, the bravest of the army, and those who haif 
oomplaiaod of the present state of things, would tie butchered, 
imder cover of the night, and without theJknowledgc of their 
frienda A secret combination was immediately formed. The 
auxiliai^ies entered into the league; at first tliey were suspected 
of a design to suiTound the legions with the cohorts and hprsc, 
and put them to the sword, but afterwards tliey eagi^ly en- 
gaged m the project. Such is the nature of abandoned minds; 
in peace and profound tranquillity, they seldom agree ; but for 
seditious purposes a coalition is easily formed. 

55 . The legions on the Lower Rhine, on the calends of 
January, went through the usual form of swearing fidelity to 
Galba; but little al^rity was displayed. In the foremost 
ranks but few voices were heard, while the rest remained in 
*^116006, each man expecting the bold example of his comrades; 
such is the inherent weakness of human nature, men are ready 
to second wha^ they are slow to begin. A leaven of discordant 
humours pervaded the whole moss of the army. The first and 
fifth l^ons were so outrageous, that some pelted the images 
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of Galba with stoim. The hftraith and sixtettith abstained 
from acta ef rioleace, but were olamoiuua And meaaciug^ 
waiting for linglbaders to begin the In the Upper Ger> 
many, on the same calcndsof January, the fourth and«eighteentb 
legions,' quartered together in due winter- (S^pf da^ed the 
images of Galba into fragij^euts. The fourth legion led the 
way; and the eighteenth, after balancing for some time, fol- 
lowed thbir example. Uffa’iiling; however, to incur ibe 
imputation of a rebellion ^against their eoimtry, they agreed 
to revive the antiquated xiames of the Senate aki} E^man 
Peofle ia the oath of fidelity. Not one commander of a 
legion, no^ tribane, appeared in favour of Galba; on the con- 
trary, many of them, as often happens in cases of public confu- 
sion, ^stinguished themselves in the tumult. N o man, however, 
took upon him to harangue die multitude from the stage , 
nor oo^d the incendiaries, as yet, tell in whose semce their 
eloquence was to be employed. 

50. Hordeonius Flaucus lieheld this scene of confusion, 
and, though a consular commander, never once inlgrposed to 
restrain the violent, to secure wavering, or to animate 
the woll-afiected. He looked on tamely and timorously; and 
if he avoided the imputation of guilt, it was liecause he had 
spirit enough to act at all. Four centurions of the 
eighteenth Idgion, namely, Nonius Receptus, Donatius Valens, 
Homilius Marcelin^ and Calpuinius Ilepentinus, attempted to 
defend the •images of Galba ; but the soldiers attacked them 
with impetuosity, and loaded them with fetters. Frdhi that 
moment all fidelity was at an end. The obligation of the 
foi’iner oath was no longer respected. It happened in this, as 
in all seditions, the whole herd followed the majority. The 
night after the calends of January,* the eagle-liearer of the 
fourth legion arrived at the Agrippiniau colony,^ where Vitel- 
Hus was engaged at a banquet, with intelligence that tlic 
fourth and eighteenth legions, having destroyed the images 
of Galba, had taken a new form i>f oatli to the senate and 
RoSaan people. That oath was doenicd a nullity. It was 
judged proper to seize the opportunity that fortune offered,* 
and, by the nomination of an emperor, fix the wavering 
.temper of the legions. Despatches were accordingly sent to 
inform the army and its oommanderg in the Lower Geiniany, 

* ^ The modem Cologne. See Annala, xii 27, note. 
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tlmt ttiQ soldiers on the Upper Bhine had retolted from 
Ualba^ and that, by ^onsequenoe^ it retnained for them either 
to maroh against the rebels, or, for the sdke of peaee and 
mutual conoord, to create another emperor.' In choosing for 
themselves Ihej^ would hazaAi little ; but indecision might be 
dangerous, ^ ^ 

57. The winter-quartern ^ of the first legion were the near- 
est : it was commanded by FabTus Valcnfi, the most prompt 
and d^iring of all the general^ On the following .day, he put 
himself 'at the liead of the cavalry belonging to his own 
legion, and, with a party of the auxiliaries, entering the 
Agrippinian colony, stiluted Vitellius by the of emperor. 
The legions of the provinc^ with extraordinary ardour, fol- 
lowed his example ; and thi> 0 e days before the nones of 
January, the legions in Upper Germany declared for Vitellius, 
abandoning the plausible names of the senate and the Roman 
people. It now was plain that they were never in'tlieir hearts 
devoted to a republic, tthe Agrippinian people, the Treveri, 
and Lingpnes were not behind the armies in demonstrations 
of zeal. They offered a supply of arms and horses, of men 
aud money, in proportion to thoir respective abilities. Nut 
only the leading ohiefs, iis well in the colonies as in the camp, 
who hud already enriched themselves by the spoils of wa|, 
and looked forward to an accumulation of wetuth when the 
victory w|is obtained, but the bixiy of the^army, the common 
soldiers, in the place of money, made a tender of tiieir travel- 
ling sfibsistence, their belts, their accoutrements, and the 
silver ornaments of their armour; all actuated by onp im- 
pulse, by blind enthusiasm, and a thirst for gain. 

58. Vitellius, after praising the alacrity of the soldiers, 
proceedSd to regulate tlib various departments of public busi- 
ness. He •transferred the ofii^/es, hitherto granted to the 
imperial freedmeu, to the Roman knights; and the fees 
claimed by the centurions for exemption from duty, he 
defrayed out of the re^^euue of the prince. The fbry of the 
soldiers, demanding vengeance on a number of persons, was 

o not to be repressed. Hci yielded in many instances, and in 
others eluded their resentment under colo^ir of reserving the 
obnoxious parties in chains, Pompeius Propinquus, the pro- 
curator of Belgic Gaul, ;[vas put to death on the spot ; but 

1 The first legion was probably stationed at Boons, now Bonn. 
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Julius Burdo, who comrruuided the Gk^rman he saved* by 
stratagem. The reseutment of the aiimy had been Mndled 
against that offidbr as the Boouser firsts and afterwards as ther 
murderer^ of Eouteius Oapito» whose memory was still held in 
rospeet.* To iiardon openly was ifot in the |K)fert)l‘ Vitellios: 
ho could execute in o|)en jiay; but to be merciful, he was 
obliged to deceive. Burdo remained in prison till the victory 
obtained ty Vitellius appea^d the wrath of the soldiers : he 
then VOS set at liberty. *In the meantime, Centurio Cris- 
pinus, Vho witli his own hand had shed tJie blood of Capito, 
was presented to them as an expiation of that deed. His 
guilt was bidnifest ; the soldiers demanded his bkx>d^ and 
Vitellius thought a man of that description no kind of loss. 

50. Julius Civilis was the next whom the army doomed to 
dostiuotion ; but, being of high rank and consequence among 
the Batavians, feai* of a ruptm‘c with that fierce and warlike 
people saved his life. There were, at that time, in the terri- 
tory of the Lingones, eight Batavian cohorts, annexed at first 
as auxiliaries to the fomleenth legion, hut separat^nl in tlie 
•distraction of the times ; a body,ol* men, in that juncturr, <»f 
the greatest monient. It was in their power to turn the 
scale in favour of whatever paily tliey espoused Nonius, 
IJuuatius, Roniilius, and (JaJpuruius, the four tenturions 
already meiiBioned, were, by order of Vitellius, hurried to 
execution. Theyja^id remained steady iu tlieir duty to tbeir 
prince, — crime which men in open rebellion never pardon. 
Valerius Asiaticus, the governor of Belgic Gaul, to wWbm, in 
a sLoyt time after, Vitellius gave his daughter m marriage; 
and Junius Bkesus, who presided in the province of Lyons, 
and had under his command the Italic legion,^ and the body 
of horse called the Taurinian cavalry,*® went over to tfie party 
of the new emperor. The forces in Rhaitia were uot long iu 
suspense, and the legions in Britain declared without hesita- 
tion in favour of Vitellius. 

60. Britain was at that time governed by Treliellius Maxi- 
mus,^* — a man, for bis avarice and sordid practices, despised 
and hated by the army. Between ];iim and Roscius Cmlius, * 


* This was the first Italic legion, raised by Nero. 

• The Taurinian squadron was so called from the Tawrini, or peopl* 

of Turin. • . . 

^ For this man, see Life of Agricola, e. 16. 
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who <KiinmaMded the twentieth legion^ theire had h<^u a long- 
enbaiiltiiig quarrel^ renewed of late with keener acrimony, on 
oooaeion of a civil war. OfioUns was chared by 'IVebeilfto 
with sedition, and the vidlatlon of the established discipline : 
OseliuB rec^rim^ated that ^rebellius plundered the legions, 
and left the soldiers to langaii^h in distress and jmverty. 
From this dissension between their officers, all dispipline wlis 
at an end in the atmy ; and fl:(p tumult rose at length tiv 
surfi a height, that Trebellins, insulted openly by the auxili- 
aries, dbserted by the cavalry, and betrayed by the cohorts, 
fled for refuge to Vitellius. The province, however, notwith- 
standing the flight of a consular governor,* renftiined in tran- 
quillity. The commanders of the legions hfeld the reins of 
government, by their commissions equal in authority, hut 
the enterprising genius of Ccclins. luul given him a superiur 
influence. 

01. The arrival of thf forces from Britain was an accession 
of strength; and thereupon Vitellius, ‘abounding in rcsouices, 
and strong in numbers, resolved to cany the wai* into Italy 
by two different routes, under the conduct of two com- 
manders. Fabius Valens was sent forward, with in.structions 
to draw to his interest the peo])lo of Gaul, and, if he found 
them obstinate, to lay waste thoir country i then, passitg 
over the Cottian Alps,* make an irruption into Italy. ( -ascina, 
the other general, was ordered to take •£► nearer way, over 
the l*eaiiie mountains,* and make his descent &n that sidt^ 
The' flbwer of the army ft’om the Lower llhine, with the eagle 
of the fifth legion, and the cohorts and cavalr}", amounting to 
forty thousand men, were put under the command of ValtMis, 
Cascina^advanccd from the Upper Gemany with no less than 
thirty thousand, of which tlie one-and-twentieth legion was 
the main strength. Each comuiaiider bad a reinforcement 
German auxiliaries. From these, too, Vitellius recruited his 
own forces ; and was liimself to follow with the whole weight 
of the war. 

62. The new emperor and his anny presented a stritiiig 
contrast : the soldiers burned with impatience, and with one 
voice demanded to be led against the enemy. ^ It was time,*’ 

> The paflsajfe of the Alps, now known as the Pass of Brian^on. 

The Pemne Alps,.(frotti the Celtic Pm, head,”) now the Pas# vf 
Great St. Bernard. 
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they said, to pufili on the -with vigonr, irkile the two 
Gauls are in oommotion, and Spain is yet undecided.^ The 
winter season wn# no obstacle ; nor should i(iUe negotiations 
to bring on a compromise detain them. Italy ^ must be 
invaded, and Borne seised at cftice. In ^issenaiims, 
expedition was the safest poUcy. They called K>r vigour; and 
debate was out of season/^ Yitellius loitered in indoknt 
repose, drunk at noon-day, afti overwhelmed with gluttony.* 
The imperial dignity, he thought, consisted in riot and pro- 
lusion, and he resolved to' anticipate the privileges of a 
])iiuce* The spirit of the soldiery however, supplied the 
defects of Ibeir pfinoe : they neither w^anted him in their 
ranks to animate the brave, no( to rouse the tardy and 
inactive. Already formed, and straining upon the start, they 
<lemanded the signal for march. They sduted Vitellius by 
the name of Germanicus that of Csosiir he chose to decline, 
even after his victoiy. "Valens beg^ his maroh : on that 
veiy day an omen of happy import to himself and the army 
lie led ptnsentcd itself — an eagle, at the head of tke lines, 
iiu'usunng his flight by^the movement of the soldiers, as if to 
guide them on their way. Such were the shouts of joy, while 
t he liird proceeded in the same regular courHe undismayed by 
ll^\iproar, and still seeming to direct their march, that the 
phenol nenou was considered as a sure prognostic of a signal 
victory. « • 

63 The army advanced in good order towai^ds the state of 
the Treveri, as their friends and allies. At Divoduruin city 
of the^ Mediomatrici) they received every mark of kindness, 
but were seized with a sudden panic, st> extiuordinary, that 
the soldiers fell upon the innocent inhabitants sword in hand. 
I n this dreadful outrage tlie love of pTunder liad no share ; a 
sudden frenzy possessed every mind ; and, as the .,cause was 
unknown, no remedy could be apjdied. No less tlian four 
thousand men were massacrod ; and, if the entreaties of the 
gerxeral had not at length jirevaiied, the whole city had been 
laid^tt blood. The rest of Gaul was alarmed to such a 
degree, tliat, wherever tlie ai*my approached, whole cities, 
with tire magistrates at their head, went forth in a suppliant 


* For the numerous viocs of VitcUiuH, .see Suetonius; Life of Vitel* 
lius^s. 17. . * ‘ . 

2 Suetonius, Life of Vitellius, a 8, 
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maauer to sue for laeroy. Women and childi’en were pro- 
etmted along the ways^ and every other means of appeasing 
hostile rage offered to them, not beeanee fhey were at war, 
but for tl^e preservation of peace, 

64. At tibe ^pital city of the Leucians, Yalens received 

intelligence of the murder of Gal^m and the acoes&don of Otho, 
The* news made no impression on the soldiers : unmoved by 
joy or fear, they thought of nothiS^ but the spoils of war. The 
Gauls had now no motive for hesitation : Otho and yitelliuif 
were oqftially objects of their detestation; but they also feared 
the latter. Lingoncs, a people well disposed toVards 

Vitellius, were the next they came to: Ithejf met with a 
friendly reception, and soifght to outdo each other in good 
conduct. But this delightful intercourse was iutemipted by 
the intemperance of the cohort which had been separated, 
already mentioned, from the fourteenth legion,* and by 
Valens incorporated wi^ his army. Opprobrious language 
passed between the legionaries and tlic* Batavians; from word» 
conteiitiqp arose : the soldiers entered into the dispute, and 
joined the different parties. The quarrel rose to such a pitch, 
that, if Valens had not interposed, and by making a few ex- 
amples recalled the Batavians to a sense of their dut^ a 
bloody battle must have been the consequence. A prcfelt 
for falling on the *Eduans was souglit in vain l)y the army . 
but that people not only complied with the«demaud of money 
and arms, but added a voluntary supply of provistvms. What 
w'as tlfus done by the ^duaus through motives of fear, the 
people of Lyons performed with joy. From that thi' 
Italic logiou and the Taurinian cavalry were ordered to join 
the army. The eighteenth cohort, which had been used to 
winter tliere,® was left in garrison. Manlius Valens at that 
time commanded the Italic legion; he bad reuderod goo<l 
service to the cause, but lie was not hold in esteem by Vitt'I- 
lius. The fiict w’as, Fabius Valens, the commander-m-chiof, 
had given a secret stab to his reputation, and, tliat he 

be the less disposed to suspect his deception, he praised him 
• in public. 

65 . The late war had kindled afresh the deadly feud whiclj 
had long subsisted between the people of Lyons and the in- 

* See above, c. 59. . . ♦ , 

^ This cohort wuh anually quartered at l4*ons. See AnunlH, iii 4l. 
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habitanta of Viezme. In the various battles, wi^ch they had 
fought with alternate success, and prodigious slaughter^t was 
visible tiiat so i%uoh animosity was not the mei^ effect of 
party r^ge in a contest between Nero and Gaiba* Galba, 
taking loccaaion from his dispHasure,* iia<L wi^sted their 
revenues out of the hands tho people of Lyons, and oon- 
hscated them to the impenal treasury, while their .enemies 
enjoyed thb favours of the eftperor. Hence a new source of 
jealousy and oomplaint^ an^ the natural boundoiy of a single 
river* was insufficient to prevent their mingling iff strife. 
Accordingly the citizens of Lyons excited the legions against 
their rivals^ they talked with the soldiers, man by man, and 
urged them to the destruction ot Vienne. “Lyons,” they 
said, “had been besieged by them; they had taken up arme 
in tlic cause of Viiidcx, and lately raised recruits to complete 
the legions in the service of Galba.” And wlieu they bad 
laid these grounds for hatred, they showed them tliat there 
was abundance of booty. They now no longer depended on 
secret practices, but openly preferred their petition, ijnploring 
tiio army to inarch forth, the redressers of -wrong, and rase to 
the ground a city that ha<i been the nursery of war, a nucleus 
of foreigneiu and foes. “ Lyons,” they said, “ was a confede- 
ri^#colony, a portion of the army, shiu'crs in the or evil 
fortune of th8 empire.” They implored the legions not Uy 
leave them, in tlie^jyent of a failure in the expedition, at the 
mercy of tlieir implacable enemies. 

66. These means, and more of the same kind, hatP their 
eflcct; and the ffixme rose to such a height, that the com- 
manders and other officers despaired of being able to extin- 
guish it ; when the inhabitants of Vienne, having notice of 
their danger, came forth, bearing the suppliant vestments and 
fillets.-* They met the Komaiis on their march, and, clasping 
their weapons, their knees, and feet, turned the seddiers trom 
their purpose. Fabius Valeus added a gift of three hundred 

* IJbe people of Lyons waged war against Vindex, and on that 
account Oialba made them feel his resentment. 

“ The cities of Lyons and Vienne were separated by the river Rho- 
daiiiis, now the Rliuiie. . 

• Olive branches and eacrod vestments were usually displayed in 
eases of distress, when the conquered sued for mercy, ^mpare, “ Ra 
ijios oleie Rc velauienta sujmlicuiii porrigent,e3, orare, ut rociperent 
Bede,*receptosque tutareutur.”— Livy, lib. xxiv. 30. 
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sesterces to endli maa Then the odc^ was rci^»ected for its 
worth«ud ancient dignity. Tbe ^eraf pleaded fbr the safi^y 
and preservation of the inhabitants, andVas heard with 
attention. .. The state, howeTer, was obliged to fumieh a supply 
of arms. Ihdi^duals assistSd the sbldiers firom their'private 
and oidinaiy resources. The luqjfonn report, however, was, 
that the.people purchased the protection of ihe commander- 
in-chief with a large sum of mdh^. * This mnehTs certain, 
that, after being for a long time aepressed with poverty, he 
grew suddenly rich, but iU concealed his affluence* His 
appetites had been whetted by psotiacted indigence^ and* now, 
when fortune smiled, he knew no bounds.* Ad)e^gar in his 
youth, he was, in old age, aVoliiptuous prodigal The army 
proceeded by slow marches through the territory of the AIlo- 
brogians, and thence to the Vooontians; the geneinl, during 
the whole progress, making his market at every place, and 
selling his fevours for a sum of money. For a bribe ho fixed 
the length of each day*s march, and shifted his camp for a 
price, driving disgraceful bargains with the ownera of the 
lauds and the magistrates of the several cities; and that with 
such cruelty, that firebrands were prepared lo bum the muni- 
cipal town of Lucus, in the territory of the Vooontians ; but 
he was softened by the payment of a sum of money. 
the means of giving money were wanting, prostitutions and 
adulteries were required to appease hinv*.. In this manner 
Valens arrived at the Alpa 

67 .'Xy«cina, in his progress, obtained a ^eater quantity <;f 
booty and sliod more blood. The Helvetians* provoked his 
ferocious spirit. Originally a Gallic nation, they were* rc*- 
uowned in former times for their valour and exploits in war. 
Of lato years the histdry of their ancestors was their only 
glory. having heard of the death of Galba, they w'{»ro 

unwilling to acknowledge Vitellius. Occasion of quarrel was 
afforded by tlie rapacity and eagerness of the twenty-first 
legion, who seized the money sent to pay the troops in a fort, 

' The territory of the Helvetii was a pari of Oiltlc Gaul, more 
extunsive than what i» now called Sw'itzeriand. The people we cele- 
brated by JuUub Oseear for their military and constant warfare 

with the Germans ; ** Helvetii reliquos (Jallos virtu te iiraocedunt, quod 
fere quotidionis praeliis ciun Gennanirt eontendaut, cum aut suia fiuibua 
oos probibent^ out ipsi m oorum fiuibua helium gerunt.*’ — Bell. QalL 
•ih. L 1. 
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lb the l^gio^ iKilktioiked in ttmt <^tMiiji»d in 
ishstody a oensfciMdn with some ^^his soloes. Cfcci^ mho 
thirsted for wmr;^ {Hrooeedei^toi pnhish each ofi^nc^ .«ii -it ao- 
curr^dy without ellowiug i&hB for repentance. Efo r;inar^bed 
ea^y a^inet the flelveiiiQa, anch bavmg Imd 'wasth^' the 
countiyf 8cu;ked a place, tfbilt, during the leisure of a long 
peace, in the form of a municipal town, and, foom the attrac- 
tion of itsaalubriouB waters, ^uch foequented*^ He also sent 
despatches •toiho JKhletian aiailiarie^ with Orders to foil upon 
the rear of the Helvetian^, white their attention was occupied, 
by tho legion. 

G8. The spirit Of the Helvetians, fierce while the danger 
was at a di^nce, began to droop when it was present In 
tlie beginning of these hostilities they had chosen^ Claaditis 
Soverus to command their farces ; bift thev neither knew the 
use of their arms nor the methods of discipline, nor jmre they 
able to act in concert with their united force. The contest, 
they now perceived, must be destruction, with a veteran army; 
and their fortifications being everywhere in decay, to stand a 
HT^ge was hopeless. On one side, Ccecina advanocd at the 
he^ of a poWbifol army ; on tlic other, w^ the cavalry and 
auxiliary forces Efoetio^ with the youth of tba^ country, 
inured to arms, and trained in haUts of war. I'he country 
was laid waste on all sides, and its inhabitants put^ tlm 
sword The Helvetiaii^ betook themeelyes to flight; and, 
after shifting about betweeu the two fevues^ many of them 
wounded and straggling, they threw down their amis, and fled 
for refuge to the mountain named Vocetiua Forthwith a 
band of Thracians was lent, whiefo dudodged them^ when the 
Germans and Ehsotians, closdy pursuing them, slew them as 
they found them in the woods, and in their very hiding places. 
Several tliousands were put to tho sword, and as many sold 
to sfoveiy. And when, having spread desolation through 
country, the army marched to the siege of Aventicum, the • 
capital city of the Helvetians, the inhabitants sent deputies to 

* Brotior aay^ this place waa called in ancient inacriptloas, '* lies' 
publioa Aquensia,** on account of the salubnty of the waters. H^ sup- 
pos<${ it to 1)6 the modem Baden. 
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simietider^ aib Th^if yM Mksefrt^. 

Jathur^AljA?^ one of the leadhig chll^ 
tfci^aothor of tbemr^ was by^irder of Cbf^ eaeooMi. 

The rest wre ld9& to tiio 'merejr or reseatm^ of Yitelliiifl; 

69. Tbe^H^etiaiks ee&i IheSr to the n&w 

emperor; but vmt^ mys most ia^pkoabH be or hit amiy, it 
is to deeida Ibe soldieni olamoui^ for ibe uttOr 

destmtion of the trhoie taoe. "They brsaodNked their arms 
in the feoe of the ambassadore, and threatmied^e^eace. Vitel- 
Hub hixOself refrained not. fiom abuse and monaoea At length 
Claudius Corsua one of the duties, a nemaAably eloquent 
man, but concealing his Oratorical ai^ihcemandor a ^ell-actod 
trepidation, \^hi:oh made him the moiie eifoctive, melted tlie 
hearts of the soldiery, liable as tb^ are^ like those of the 
common people gen^^l j, to be diverted from their purpose 
by oocurrenoes of the moment, and as ptone to compassion 
as they were before extravagant in their rage. After 
torrents of tearB^ and^by importunately soliciting milder 
treatmei^ they obtained impunity, and saved their city from 
destruction. 


70, Cmcina, waiting for farther instructions from Vitelliui^, 
and, at the same time, makii^ arrangements for his passa^^c 
over the Alps, halted for a few days in the territory of the 
Helvetians. In that situation, he received intelligenoe that 
the squa^iron of horse called Sylla’s squq^ron, at that time 
quartered on the banks of the Po, had sworn fidelity to Yitel- 
liua ^ They bad formerly served under Vitellius, when ho was 
the proconsular governor of Africa.* Kero, when he prqjectod 
an expedition into Egypt, ordered them to sail for tiuit wnn- 
try; but, being soon after alarmed by the commotions stirred 
up by Vindex, he called thep back to Itfdy, whore they ro- 
mained from that time. Their unacquainted with 

Otho, and closely connected with Vitellius, espoused th<* 
interest of the latter. By representing to the men ^e strength 
of the legions then m. their march to the invasion of It^y, 
and by extolling the valour of the Ctennan armies, they drew 
the.whole squadron into their party. As some proof of their 
seal for their new prince, they attracted to his interest the 
chief municipal towns on the other side of the Po, namely, 

1 Vltdllius had adzniabtered the affairs of this jvovince with a» 
onblsmiahed reputation. Suetonius, Life of Vitellius, & 5. 
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Ifiediolftomr JK(FoYax^(^. 2l]predia, at^ Yf^Uai . DC, tljOA i^t 
Ooina by despatdkes &om tbe omcm. m But» a 

« 9 ingle squadti^ti^.kziew, was not am&aaBt to defend np jtstge 
e tracft of In order to reinforoe them, vmi lor- 

leard the cili&oiin of (ibrnl^ end Britniny with 

suoQouiB from Germany^ endthe^que^on ofhor$p cePed the 
Ale Petrlxnu* How he himSelf eho^d pase into It %4 wae hie 
next condidoratiom Hfe filht plen was to 'march over the 
Bheetian mountain^ in ordhr to make a desert into Horicum, 
where Petronius Urbicns» the governor, of the pi^vinoo, mp- 
posed to he a partlean in Otto's service, was busy in collecting 
forces, and*destrojBng the bridges over the rivei's. But this 
enterprise was soon relinquish^f The detaclunent already 
sent forward might be cut o% and, after all, the secure pos- 
session of Italy was the important object. The issue of the 
war, -wherever decided, would draw after it all inferior places, 
and Noricum would fall, by consequence, into the hands of the 
couquei'on He therefore ordered the Preserves to proceed over 
the Penine heights, and inarched the heavy-orm^ legions 
over the Alps, through all the rigours of the winter season. 

71. Otho, in the meantime, to the suiprise of fdl, ceased 
to loiter iu voluptuousness and ingloiious ease; he pokponed 
iys pleasures, suppressed his luxury, and framed his whole 
dopoitmcnt suitably to the dignity of empire. And yet the 
change created ingeased ten^ : men knew that Ips virtues 
were counterfeitedCand they dreaded a return of his former 
vices. He ordered Maiios Cebus, the consul elect, wlW)m he 
Lad put in irons in order to rescue him from the .soldiers,^ to 
appeal: before him in the CapitoL To acquire the fame of 
clemency, by releasing a man of illustrious character, and 
well known to be an enemy to Otho*and his party, was the 
object of his ambition. Oelsus, -with unshaken .constanev, 
cuufessed the ci-imo of adhering ^thfully to Galba, and chal- 
leugcd his gratitude for the example he had set. Otho, not 
because he foigave him, but lest his enemy should suspect 
the* sincerity of his reconciliation, at once received Celsus 
among his intimate friends, and, in a shoit time afterwards, 

' The 8g\iadron of fforse called Ala Petrina had been stationed ia 
Cumberland, aa appears by an inscription given in Camden’s Britannia. 

^ Otho. to appeaie the fury of the soldiers, had thrown Marius Oelsv 
iut^ prison. See c. 45 of this book. 
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op^inted hii^ one of his gen^s to ccsaduct the war; and 
CdsuS^^ss it were by a faWityi ocmtin^ .^<^7 ihithfuil to 
Otho> and thus bi^ught ruin upon jl^e <demency of 

the princ(4. gave great satisf^tion to ih» at 

Rome: the<populace applauded, and^eveid'by the soldiers, 
who admired im virixio which had excited theit' anger, it was 
not ill received * , \ 

72 .. The joy exdted on this ^ca^oh ws« followed by an 
event no loss acceptable, but for reasons of a dlSercut nature. 
Sophonkis TigelUnus,) a man of low parent^, stained hi his 
youth with the worst iinpuritiaHj^ and in his advanced .j’cars 
al andoned to lechery, jha^ng been rapi(% elevated, by the 
help of his vices, to the command, fiwt of the city cohorts, 
afterguards of the pimtorian guards^ and other offices due to 
virtue only, soon gave wtiy to cruelty, then to avarice and 
the enormities of xnaturcr years. Having gained an entire 
ascendant over the affiections of Nei*o, he was, in some in- 
stances, the adviser of the horrors committed by that prince, 
and in cjhors the chief actor, without the knowledge of his 
master, whom, in the end, be deserted and betrayed. Hence 
it was that the blood of none ivas ever demanded with such 
importunate clamour by the men who detested the memory 
of N'ero, aud those who regretted him, though under opj)Ooite 
feelings. During the short reign of Galba, he lived secure 
under th^ protection qf Titus Vinius, who^ alleged that he had 
saved the life of his daughter : and so he undoubtedly had : 
but humanity could not &ve been bis motive, bo much inno- 
cent blood m he liad shed ; but to secure a r^igc thenmftor. 
Such, at all times, is the policy Of the woi’St of men : •i)lacing 
no trust iu the continuance of their present prosperity, they 
diuad a reverse of fortune, and lay up for themselves in pri- 
vate gratitude a refuge ag>dnst public odium. 'Hic coiis('- 
quence is, that they are wholly unconcerned about innocence, 
and look only to the reoiprocation of impimity. But tiie 
fi-iendsUip of Vinius, who was still remembered with detesta- 
tion, was an additional i^ur to the populace. They crowded 
together from, all quarters; they surrounded the palace; they 
filled the forum; and in the circus 004! the theatre, where 
licentiousness is most apt to show itself, they clamoured, with 
a degree of* violence little short of sedition^ for the punish- 
> TigellinuB has been often mentioned. See Anaal^ xir. 57 ; x-w 37 
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tnent of a yile Tfg^iaus '^ei» at tbo batb» 

of SinuessaJ' wre aabt to him to put a pericw? to hia 

life, lie roofiivea tbe &tiB>l news i» a clnr<^o uf his concubiues : 
he took leave with tendernees ; ^ud^ after mutual# embraoes, 
and other imseOmly delaji^ ho cut hie throat^wiSi a raapr, — 
hj tbe pueillammity of hio last moments aggravating even 
the infamf of his former lif^ 

73. About the same tinae, the execution of tJsdvia Otis- 
pinilla* was demanded by .the public voice ; but by various 
artifices, in which the duplicity of the prince cov^ed him 
with ‘dishi^our, she was savlB from danger. She had been, 
in the reign cS* Neto, the profess^ teacher of lascivious plea- 
sures, and, in the various scenes of that emperor, the caterer 
for his appetites. She passed afterwards into Africa, and, 
having instigated Clodius Macer** to revolt, was known to 
have ^cn an accomplice in the plot to cause a famine in the 
city of Romo. But being married ^on after to a man of 
consular rank, and, by toat connexion, gaming a powerful 
interest, during the reigns of Gal ha, Otho, and Vitellius, she 
lived in perfect seounty. In the, following reign, her riches 
and her want of children placed her in a flourishing state : 
two circumstances which, in good as well as evil times, are 
sire to have ^weight 

74. Otho, in the meantime, sent frequent letters to Yitel- 
lius, in the aUurnfg style of female persuasion ; he offered 
him money’ jfavour, and whatever retreat he clioso for his 
voluptuous enjoyments. Vitellius offered similar terSis ; at 
first in a soothing strain: and both displaying tbe most 
absurd and degrading hypocrisy, * Then, in a tone of angi*y 
altercation, they charged each other yrith criminal pleasures 
and flagitious deeds: both with truth. Otho recalled the 
deputies who had been sent by Galha, and, in their room, 
despatched others to the German ainny, to the Italic legion, 
and the troops quartered at Lyons, with instructions to nego- 
tiate in the name of the senate. The men employed in thi.« 
embassy tarried with Vitellius, and, by their prompt com- 
pliance, left little room to think that they were detained by ^ 
force. Under preteftce of doing honour to the embassy, Otliu 

^ For SinvesiMi, see Annals, zii. S6, note. * 

• 3 For Calvka CrUpinilla, see Plutarch's Life of GalbiL 

^ Compare q. 7 of this book. 
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bad sent a di!tachment of tbe pratman gaaidi Kot suSr^ 
tbC)m to mii: with the aolihera, Titemoa^i^ored tlite to 
return without dela;, Fabius Talena t6ok the oppo^UOit;^ 
to write, in tiie name of th^ Gerxcum army, to'tbe .pwtorian 
guards* H?8 le^rs, in a style of magnlficenoe, set fortli the 
strength pf the party, and, at the^same timcf, dfewd terms pf 
aeoord. * He condemned the fopraifd wrhh they 

ptesitmed to transfer to Otho an pmpire' wh^csh had been so 
long before assigned to Vitelliua. 

75. He so mingled promises with threats as to treat the 
prsetorians as meti uneqiul in the war, while ass^Cring Ithem 
that they would lose nothing by peace* .1*hesl letters, how- 
ever, were without effect. The pnetorians continued firm in 
their duty. But secret emissaries were sent by Otho into 
Germany, and others by Vitellius to Rome. Both parties 
missed their aim. Those of Vitellius escaped unhurt amidst 
so vast a concourse of people, where all were strangers to each 
other; while, on the other hand, in a camp where all were 
known to each other, the men employed by Otho were soon 
discovered by the novelty of their faces. Vitellius sent letters 
to Titianus, the brothei' of Otho, threatening, if any violence 
was offered to his mother or his children,* to make reprlsds, 
and put l>oth him and his son to death. Both families 
I’emained uuhurt. As long as Otho lived, fear might be the 
motive ; Vitellius, as conqueror, obtamedt.he pndao of acting 
from clemency. 

TG.^fhe first occoirenee that inspired Otho with confi- 
dence in his cause, was an account from Illyricum, that the 
legions of Dalmatia, of Panppula, and Moesia, had declared in 
iiis favour. Advices froip Spain brcaig^t the like intelligence ; 
and in a public edict, iionourablo mention was made of Oiu- 
vins Rufus^ tlie governor of the province; but immediately 
after, it was ascertained that Spain had gone over to Vitel- 
lius. Not even the people of Aquitaine, though, under the 
influence of Julius Oordua, they had sworn obedience to Otlio, 
continued long firm. Everywhere affection and truth were 
' banished. Fear, and the necessity of the times, compelled 
men to shift from side to side. The saifle principle of fear 
attached Karbon Gaul to Vitellius. A part^ in force, and 
near at hand, found no difficulty in bringing them over 
* See Suetonius, Life of Vitellius, a 6 * 
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The distant prpyinijQBi, and a}l plaaes «p|}javat«d by iba-BCta, 
a&ered to Otho, not from }?egmd bis pa^y^ but beeanse 
there was yast l^eigbt in the name &i the ni^y and in tbe 
assumption of the authority of the s^te* Besides thin. 
Otho, being the first aunonueefi in Ibr^gx^pafts^ had pre- 
occupied. tbeir minds. Tl^ army in Judea under ¥espariiin, 
and that in Syria under Mueianus, swore fidelity-to Otho. 
Bgypty dhd all the proriilhes eastward^ acknowledged his 
authority. Ihe same submission prevailed in iMrioa, the 
jkople of Carthage having set the example. Without waiting 
for the authority of Vipsanius Apronianus, the prooonsul, a 
public treat was given by Cresoens, one of Nero’s freedmen, 
(for it is usual in evil times foi^suoh chaxactaiu as Cresoens 
to put themselves forwaid in public afihirs,) in testimony 
of their joy at the recent succession ; and many other things 
were done hy the populace in a premature and intemj>erate 
manner. The rest of Africa foUow^ example of Carthage. 

77. In this posture of afitairs, wnOe the armies and the 
several provinces embraced opposite interests, it wgs evident 
that Vitellius, to secure his title, had nothing left but the 
decision of tbe sword. Otho^ in the meantime^ remained at 
Rome, discharging all the functions of the sovereign power, 
m if he was established in profound tranquillity. His eon- 
auct, in somib instances, was such as became the dignity of 
the state ; but higg^measurcs, for the most ware hastily 
adopted, tiie mere exj^dients of the day. He nomad himself 
and his brother Titiahus joint coiumIs^‘ to continue office 

^ The number of oofistfifi in the c^iee of this erentfnl ^ear was so 
great, lhat it will be well to place the fist in one view before the eye of 
the reader : — 

jLu.o. 82S. (jU).’ 70.) ' ‘ • oonsuxs. 

On the OoL of Jsil (Hist. 1 1.) . 

On the Cal. of BSarch (Hish i 77.) 

On the Old. of Hay (Hist, i 77.) * 

On the Cal of July (Hist i. 77.) . 

On the Cal of Sefit (Hist L 77.) . 

On the Cal of Nov, (Hiat. ii 1.) , 

Cflobina being pronounoed a traitor by the senate, on the last day of tlie 
year, the consul for that single day was Rosius Begulua Hist iil 87. 


fG«l^ 

\Vinma ♦ 
fSalvius Othoy 
'^tlaiius Otho. 
rV erginiuB Bufiia^ 

\ PompeiuB Vopiacua. 
jCwIiua Sabinus, 

1 Blavius Sabinus. 
/Arrius Antoninus, 
iHorius Celsua 
/ Fabius V^aleni^ 

1 AlienCa Cssoina. 
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tiU tke of Matdh. Fot tbo tivo, folk^^idng xooittbi^ 

’With vim tip ooaciliate the<9ertoim lid .appoiiikted 
V^Kginius, and ga^e him fat his cdHsagBo Pmpdius VopiscuB. 

thd DomimtioH of the kttetr ho |H«tesidM of 

fneaadship ; *hu^ as maa cf ^netratioh his view 

was to paj ooiiit td the ^ple ^ Vleane. ^ With Regard to 
fiituxie consuls, no alteration w^ made in the amngement 
settled by Nero or by Oalba. OiSljus Sahihtts hnd his brother 
Flavins were to snooeed &>r the months of May and June. 
From the first of July to September, Arrius Antonihns* and 
Marius Celsus were to be in office. Nor did even* Vitffliius, 
after his victory, disturb this order of ^Bucdhssion* Otho 
thought proper to grant thd augural and pontifical dignities, 
as the summit of civil honours, to senators grown grey in 
public stations; and, as a solace to the young pattidans 
lately recidled iiom banishment, he recompensed them with 
the sacerdotal honours^ which had been enjoyed by their 
ancestors. Cadius Eufus, Pedius Blague, ^ and Ssevinus Pom> 
tinus, wli^ under Claudius or Nero had been chai|ped with 
extortion, and expetled the senate, were restored to their 
rank la pardoning them, it was thought proper to give the 
name of treason to what was, in fiiot, avarice ; for such was 
the odium that attached to the law of treason ^at that tim^, 
that oven good laws were defeated under it 

78. Ottio, by amilar acts of liberality;', essayed to work 
upon the minds of men in the dities and provinces. To tho 
odoniCa of Hispahs and Ementa^* he added a number of 
fiimilies : the Lingones wem honoured with the privileges of 
Homan dtizens, and to the provmee Of Bmtioa all the Moorish 
cities were annexed. The ufiNv, codes of laws given to Cap- 
padocia and Africa, werC rather the visions of a moment than 
lasting possessions. Even while occupied in these measures, 
for wBoh an apology might be found in the force of present 
nroumstances, and considmtions pf urgent importance, he 
was not forgei^l of his amour^ but procured the restoratjon 
ci. Poppma’s statues by & decree of the senate. There is 
•reason to think, that, with a view to popularity, he intended 

‘ Arrius Anteninuft was grandfather to Antozfinus Hoa, the upright 
and virtuotis emperor. Bee Pliny's letters to him, iv. t; 18 : v. 10. 

^'Fer CadiuB^llb^tta, see Annals, xil J22. For Fedius Bhesas, see 
Annals, sir. 18. 

> These places are now respeotively Seville in Andalusia, ilind Merida 
in EstromadunL ' 
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memory of Keit> fyablio hojpotm. Many 
for ereiJilbing tlm a^tues of t)mt>^peFor)^ and eymi,piBOh 
posed it USB jptAHc mdajsatro^, The populace and tbe soldiers, 
IMS if l^oy xueaut to deoomte their emperor with« additional 
splendour^ sainted bim by the titSe bf Nero HaitoBelf 
held the honour in abeyiau^^perhaps un^Wing loject it, 
uerhaps ashamed to accept it. ‘ , 

79. Th^ublio mind bem^now; intei:^ on a ciTil’'iw^ foreign 
ai&irs ^ere nogleoted. himbold^ed by this state of things, 
the Xthoxolanians,^ a people’ of Sarmatia, irho in the preceding 
winter had cut off two ontiro cohorts, and thence conceited 
high hopd^ fuada an irruption Jnto Mcesia,* with nine 
thousana horse. Naturidly preSumptuous, and elated wiUt 
their ancoess, they were more intent on plunder than hghting. 
Tljey prowled about in quest of prey, without order, or appre- 
hension of an enemy, when, on a sudden, they found tfa^- 
selves hemmed in by the. third legion and their auxiliaries 
Ihe Bomans advanced* in order of battle. The Sannations. 
overloaded with booty, were taken by suipnee. C)n a damp 
and slippery soil, the swiftnoss their horses was of no use. 
Unable, to retreat, they were cut to pieces, more like men 
bound in fetter^ than soldiers aimed for the held of battle. 
1^ may seonistrange, but it is not less true, that the courage 
of the Saromians has no inward principle, but depends alto- 
gether upon exteiitfd circumstoneea In an engagement with 
the infontiy, nothing can be more dastardly ; in an onset of 
tlie cavalry, they axe almost irresistible. But on this occasion, 
tbe <^y l^ing rainy, and th^sre b^ng ja thaw, neither their 
weapons, long spesTs, mt an •enormous sise, which 

they wield with both , hands, were of any sei-vice, from the 
slipping of their horses and the wukHt of their coats of mail ; 
for their chiefs wear coats of uMul, mrmed with plates of iron, 
or the tough hides of animals, impenetrable to the enemy, 
but to themselves an incumbrance so unwieldy, that he who 
lulls in battle is never able to rise again. They were also 
overwhelmed by the depth and softness of tbe snow. The 
Homans, unencumbered by their breastplates, and galling their ' 

* See Suetonius, Life of Otho, a 7. ^ 

* A people inhabiting the country between tbe Dnieper and tlio Don, 
in the eouth of Russia. 

^ The modem Senria and Bulgaria. 
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emmy with missive wea^fom dr tiMr laasvces^ wd, when 
OjQi^^tn served^ oomiitg to dose qtwfa^ sn^ote de&tioet 
less Sarmatians with &eir light swoirdbt {bfi* t&e Ssrmedans 
are not aQcustomed to protect themselves with diields. The 
few who cseaped feom the daughter fied for refuge to their 
feus aad marshis, and there died^f thdr womid% or perijdbed 
under the inclemency of the seasoin.. An account of this 
iraosaction being received at a triumpbal%tatoe was 

decreed to Marcus Aponius, then ' governor of Mmsia. Ful- 
vius Aurelius, Juliaims Titius, and Ntumsius Luptss^ all 
three commanders of legions, obtained the consular i^orna- 
ments ; while Otho was delighted with the oeeurrenee, and 
assumed the merit of the Victory, boasting that he too was 
fortunate iu war, and that, by his generals and his armies, he 
had aggrandised the commonwealth. 

80. Meanwhile, from a cause of a trifling nature, and 
threatening no kind of danger, a. violent sedition well-nigh 
involved the city in ftiin. The seventeenth cohort, then 
(juartered at Ostia, had orders to remove to Rome. The care of 
providing them with arms was committed to Varius Crispinus, 
a tribune of the preetoriau bands. That officer, to execute 
his orders with the leas noise, opened the magazine of arms, 
and ordered the waggons of the cohort to be l{>aded ai tlf e 
close of day. The lateness of the hour filled *the men with 
suspicion : the intention seemed dark axul^daugerous, and the 
affectation of secreegr had the effect of producing tumult The 
Boldies 4 were in liquor, and the sight jof their arms suggested 
a desire to use them, lliey murmured, they oomplwned ; 
they ciiarged the tribunes and oeijtuhons with treacltei^, de- 
claring aloud, that a dark oonspitaoy was formed, with inten- 
tion to arm the slaves and domestics of the senators against 
the life of Otho. Some wcxre stupified with liqugr, and com- 
prehended ^nothing : tho profligate availed themselves of the 
op{X)rtunity to commit plunder; and tho multitude, as usual, 
were ready to mix iu any sudden commotioo. Those who 
regarded discipline and good order were undistinguished iu 
the dark. The tribune "^o attempted to restrain their fury, 
and the strictest of the centurions, vret» murdered on the 
spoi The solffiera seized tlieir arms ; they mounted their 
horses, and, entering tiie city sword in hand, rushed in a body 
to th*) imperial palace. 
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81. Oibo was engaged at a gmnd entertamn^^ to which 
he had invited the moat dieiinguiidied pf both ae&* A wLidd^n 
terror seized the^whole company. Wae it an aocidsaital fr**y 
among the flsoildieys, or the perfidy of the emperor 2 wonld it 
he more dangerous to stayand hfi taJken; or fly aisd dispereel 
Now they made a show of ^solution ; now ttfbir feps showed 
themselm: at the same time fixing their ey^ on Otho* As 
usvuii whdh suspicion is aliened in the mind, they woi'c 
afraid of Otbo, while he stdbd tremblixig for himself 5 alarmed 
as much on account of the danger which threatened the semite 
us his own, ho ordered the two prmtorion commandei's to go 
forth, in of dot to appease the tumult, and advised his guests 
to depart as quickly as possible, €'hezi indeed the magistrates 
threw aside the ensigns of their office, on all hands, and dis- 
pensed with their friends and their attendants. Old men and 
women of distinction wandered about in the dark, they knew 
not w'hither. Few dared to venture towards their own habi- 
tations. The greateslf part sought firecarious shelter at the 
houses Cif their friends and the meanest of their dependents. 

82. TJie madness of the aoldj/srs was not to be a>ntro}led. 
Tiiey burst the palace gates, and rushed forward to the ban- 
qucting-rooin, demanding a sight of Otbo. Julius Martialis, 
i$iQ of the tribunes, and Yitellius Satuminus, the pimfect of 
the legion, fn opposing the torrent were both wounded. 
Nothing was to scon biit arms, and nothing licard but 
threats, now against the centurions, and at times against the 
whole body of the senate : the soldiers, in a state ofefrantic 
alarm, of wliich they knew not the cause, having no ])articular 
victim in view, demanded liberty to alau^iter indiscriminately. 
At length Otho, forgetting the majesty of empire, stood upon 
his coudi, and by tears and suppHcafions succeeded, but with 
great difficulty, in restraining them. The men retired to the 
camp with a sullen spirit, and not without guilt. On the fol- 
lowing day Borne had appearance of a city tolcen by 
assault. The houses were shut, the streets deserted, the 
populace in a general panic. The soldiers wandered about 
with eyes fixed on the earth, discontented rather than repent-i 
ant The two preefecta, Licinius Proculus and Plotius Firmus, 
went round to the several companies, and haranjjucd the men, 
each according to his own peediar temper, in soothing terms, 
0 / in a style of reproach. A distribution of five tlioiisand 
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QQMitoiees to tnab miieluded'the tumult 

oy«r, Otho veniu^Bd to outer the Tfeo tribuuuft aud ceu- 

tiBrioiis gnthered rouud him, but iniShoiit the xaiKtat^ mik- 
lueute of t^elr rauk, praying to be dwoiased fbm the eerViee, 
tiiat they lUight live ia ease^and ' Hie soldiera felt the 

re^jnest as. a rdproaoh. They eibrcwBed their irillingness to 
retum to theiir duty, and, of their ot^p mottoa, desired to 
nee Ihe authors of tile insurrectifo brought to piftnfshmeni 
83. In this conjuncture, when the times were bag with 
danger, <and a discordant soldiery heightened the distraction ; 
when all the best men calied for a reform of the present dis- 
orders, but the common herd and the majortty*who liked 
nothing so well as tumtdt and insutreptions, under the 
conduct of an ambitious leader, miglit be more easily impelled 
to a civil war, in a scene of tumult and rapine; Otho, i-cfledting 
that power obtained by guilt is not to bo maintained by a 
sudden transition to order and the rigour of ancient manners, 
and yet distressed at titfe danger that* hung over the city and 
the ^man senate, after weighing the matter in all its bear- 
ings, delivered himself to the following effect : “ I come not 
now, my fellow-soldiers, to excite your zeal for me, nor to add 
new ardour to your courage by exhortation: of both, to your 
honour be it spoken, you have enough, and to sjparc. Uiit'?>I 
come to request that you would moderate the imj)etuosity of 
your courage, and put limits to your afiectmn for me. In the 
late tumult, it was not the love of plunder, nor ^U-wUl, that 
impelkd you : motives from which dfalcord and mutiny have 
broken out in various armies. Nor was it the fear of danger, 
or so much as a wish to shnnk from your duty. It was your 
excessive regard for me, which gave' you up to tlie impulse of 
passion, rather than to prudence t for where judgment does 
not direct, ft often happens that the inost honourable motives 
of action produce fatal insults. We are ^ing forth to a w'ar. 
And must all intelligence be oommunicatea to the army? 
Must eveiy secret be disclosed 1 And must councils of war 
be held in a public assembly of the soldiers) Does the reason 
of things, and the opportunity, which must be seized at once 
or lost for ever, allow such a mode of proceeding ? It is as 
fitting that the soldier should be ignorant of some things, as 
he should know others. Tlie authority of generals, and 
the strictness of discipline, are such, that even the tribunes 
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aiid.tbc c^i^tTXxiODB xiixmi dttm v&oeiv^i ibeir witWi^t it 

reason iftifisigned. If eVa? aobaltem^ may dimmife the gjmona 
of bia ^derSf diaolpUnaiia ^ ftb end, and the anthodi^ of tne 
commander &Il8 to the ground, And shall the soldioi^ oven 
at 8uoh*a juncture, aejbe bia amts in the dead oS th^ ;n%btl 
Sliall one or two d^ken men (in last night’t frenay I do tu^ 
believe there were more) iifibrue their hands in the. blood of 
a centunoB and a tribune^ aad rush into the pavilion of their 
general 1 • 

*84. ^^Tou, my fellowHsolidiena, have transgrestied «thus in 
your aeal for me. But that general hurry and OOsid- 

sion, and in the glpom of midnight darkness, an opportunity ' 
might have been given for an attack on me. Give Yitellius 
and his satellites the power of choosing, and what greater 
curso could tliey invoke! what calamity could they caB down 
uppn us, so much to be dreaded, as a turbulent and factious 
spiilt, and all the evils of discord and sedition? — that the 
soldier should refiise to* obey his centflrion; the centurion his 
iribuno ; and that hence the cavalry and the foot soldiers, 
without order or distinction, should rurii into destruction? 
Ft is implicit obedience rather lian wrangling about ordeis, 
that gives to military operations their energy.^ The army 
t^at shows itself in time of peace the most quiet and orderly, 
IS sure to be the most formidable in the day of battle. Let 
it be yours to arm in tlie cause of your country, and to face 
the enemy 'with heroic valour; and leave to mo the dh*ection 
and guidance of youiiJi^u^rage. The guilt of lasW night 
extends to a few only; two only shall, expiate the offence. 
And ^ou, the rest, bury in omivion the hoirors of that 
shameful tumult ; and may no otlier army hear those dreadful 
imprecations uttered against a Bouiau senate. That vcnc* 
ruble body, the head of the empire, and the ornaments of all 
the provmoes, not even those Gcarmans, whom* above all 
others, Yitellius is exciting against us, would dare to deniand 
for punishment. And could any of the sons of Italy, and 
the*genuine youth of Borne, demand for blood and slaughter, 

• 

‘ Compare » epeech of Faiilue iBmiliue to the same effect : " Unum 
iinperathrem in esereftu providere et consulere, quid agendum ait, 
debere, nnno per ae, ntmc cum iia quoa advocaverit it^oonaiUt^ la 
quo exercitu, milites, oonaul, et imperator, rumoribus vulgt cireumar 
guatur, ihi nihil aaluiare esae.** — Livy, liU xliv. S4. 
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aa cqBder^ who$e i^leadour aad moim^we da«sli»*tii6 low 
MgH o|;Mscure^art^ of TiteSliusI ' Sme islbrae, have 

btea induced to Joan his standani; he W a{ifpfia)nAnce of 
jsa &rmjr; but the senate is on our side, ^heooznmonwealth 
is witli os'; enemies ax»tlie ^mteeof Bome: And when 
I mention Eozute, do yon imagine that it dosudsls in walls, and 
buildings, and a pile of stoaesf Those mtdo iad eso^ess 
edihees may monfder away, andsdse again; tile stability 
of empire, ihe peaco of nations, your Mb and mine, are esta- 
blished pn the safety of the senate. Bomulus^ the Esther and 
founder of the city, instituted, with solemn auspioes, timt 
sacred order. From that time till the etinblifhmont of the 
Cmsars, it has been preserved iuviolate ; and as we reccivod 
it from our ancestors, let us transmit it to our posterity: for 
as from the people at largo the senate is supplied, so from tlie 
senate you derive your princes.** 

85. This speech, adapted as it was to rebuke and soothe the 
irritated soldiery, as welf as the moderation of the prince, who 
punished only two of tl>e mutineer, gave general satisiaction . 
and thosd who were too fierce to be controlled, were quieted' 
for the present Rome, however, was not in a state ctf tmn • 
quillity. A constant din of arms was heard, and warlike 
preparations were seen in every quarter. The soldiers djii 
not, as before, riot in tumultuous bodies ; but, being dispersed 
throughout the city, they insinuated themselves into houses 
in disguise, where they watched, with inalii^ant purpose, the 
motioi^ of all who by their nobilitj?, their wealth, or their 
talents, were eminent enough to be objects of calumny. A 
report prevailed at the same time, that Vitellius had a 
number of emissaries dispersed among the populace, to act as 
spies, and observe the state of parties. Hence jealousy, mis 
trust, and fear. No man thought himself safe under his own 
roof. Abrohd and under the eye of the public the alarm was 
still greater. Whatever was the rumour of the day, all were 
obliged to set tboir faces for the occasion : if bad, they were 
afiatid of seeming to despond; and if propitious, unwilling to 
,be thought backward in demonstrations of joy. The fiithers 
assembled in the senate-house had a hard^to^ to obsexyo the 
due mean under all circumstances, lest their rilenoo might be 
thought sullen discontent, and liberty of speech excite jadou^y. 
Otho, too, so lately a subject and a fiatteror hitnselt^ 
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ftcquaintad 4f Adtilftiicm. The there* 

fere^ tcHrttirei. the^ ex|»:«ii^^ Md diTersified^lhem^iii *all 
manner of ceUkg YiteiUine a jmblic enemy anf a 

pexricidQ* tm who looked forward to their own 
iirere .eentent with hadlaieyed declamation; ottiors ponrod 
out welhnwited inveotiv^ b^t in the miifct of noise and 
clamour^ aisd when a nntn6& were speaking at ohee^ or tlt«^ 
. rendered thamsehes .iminteUigible by a cohfosed torrent of 
words, a 

* 86. A number of prodigies, announced from dlifeiraDt quar* 
tera, aggravated the ponia The Ck^ddess of Victory, in the 
vestibule of tlje Cqpitol, let tne reins of two horses, blessed 
to her chariot, fall foom her hand. A form of more than 
human size was seen to issue from the chapel of Jnno. In 
an island in the Tiber,' the statue of Julius Ccesar, without 
tmy apparent cause, on a day perfectly serene and calm, 
turned round from the west to the east. In Etruria an ox 
was said to have spoken ; animals Ifrought forth monstrous 
births; aud to these were added a variety of preternatural 
appearances, such as in rude and barbarous ages yfer0 observed 
even in profound peace, though'* of late years they are only 
licprd of in a time of public Sstress. But the great source 
of alarm, was an inundation of the Tiber, coupling as it did u 
present calamity with an omen of future ill The waters 
swelled above their banks, and overflowed the adjacent 
country ; the Sublffian bridge* was carried away by tho flootl ; 
and the mins that fell i% obstructing the course of tli^ river, 
the torrent was thrown back, so that, not oaly the level ports 
of the city, but even the higher grounds, where no such 
casualty was apprehended, were covered witli water. The 
people in the streets were carried away, aud numbers were 
cut off in their shops, and in their beds. The common people 
were exposed to famine, want of employment, and* scarcity of 
the materials of subsistence. The stagnant watos sapped tho 
foundations of the plebeians* houses, and when the flood 
returned into its channel, they fell. The sensation produced 
by this disaster was no sooner over, than a new oocuiTeuco . 

' The He in the Til^r, now colled Isola di St Bartolomeo. 

® The Sublician Bridge, so called, bev*aunc built on 'w^oodon pUoa. A 
foundation of eolid marble was laid afterwards : notliing remains at 
preaent but the ruins. 
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[a I, 

, a goiMpl teitor* Otho was preparing out on 

expedition'; his way mk over tbst^lteid of 
Flaminian road; but both places were inipasssbla . Kliiis 
drcmnsta^ce, though accjjdenw, or the efi^t 6t causes, 
was majgnifiod into a prodigy, by wbioh the gods d^nOuticed 
the sla^hter of armies, and strain of p’uldfo.calaniiittes. 

87.' Having purified the city, aifd weired theyarioha plwis 
for the conduct of the war, as^e Peiuxie and ,the CottiaU' 
Alps, with all the pai^s into the^Gauls,' wore in' the posses* 
sion of <-VitelIius and his armies, Otho resolved to make* a 
desceut on Narbon Gaul, with a fleet wdl manned, and firmly 
attached to his party ; for having formed i^^toajegaon all who 
survived the massacre at the Milvian bridge, and bad been, 
by Galba’s orders, thrown into prison, he had inspired all tho 
others with the like hopes of preferment. To his fleet he 
added the city cohorts, aujd a considerable detachment from 
the prietorian guards, the strength and flower of his army; 
and adapted to assist th!& counsels, and keep an eye upon the 
fidelity of the gei^als themselves. The conduct of the expe* 
dition w5s committed to Antonins Novellus and Sueclitw 
(Jlcmens, centurions of principal rank, and iEmilius Pacensis, 
a tribune degraded by Gajba, whom he had restored to jiis 
rank. A freedinan, Oscus, directed the operations of the 
fleet, having been solicited td act ns a spy on beitcr men than 
himself. The home and infantry wore put under the command 
of Suetonius Paulinus, Marius Colsus, and Aimius Gallus. 
But ir JLiioimus Proculua, prmfeot of the praetorians, Otho 
reposed his chief confidence. Tliis officer, in time of peace, 
discharged Ins duties with ability, but he had st‘en no service, 
and by placing in an invidions li^it the sevorul talents of the 
generals, the authority v>f Paulmuj^ die ardour of Celsus, and 
5ie judgment of Gallus, this depraved and crafty character 
rose superior to men of unassuming worth ; a task very easy 
to be performed. 

. 88. About that time Cornelius Dolabella wai^ by bis order, 
conveyed under a guard to the Aqumian colony, to bo kept 
» out of the way in undisguised butuot close confinement. His 
only .crime was the antiquity of his family, and his affinity to 
Galba. Several magistrates, and others of coDcnilar rank, had 
it in eommafid to attend Otho on his expedition, not to assist 
in the war by their counsels or thoir yatoui:, but to swelUths 
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pomp ;Of tile emperor^ retinue. In the tiwaixh&$ Ludus 
VitelUtu^ euffeied to mix with the rest of' !@l4#traiA, 

undistingU^e^ Ather hb the brother of ono emperor, or the 
enemy ,of another. During these pieparations, Bome^ pre- 
sented a solicitude and eonfi^on. ^ older of men 

was exempt &om tear or .Unger Tlie principal setaators, 
enfeebled % age, or enervated by a long peaces the nobility, 
*sunk in ^th and habits; the Boman knights, 

without any militaty exp^enco — ^the more they assumed an 
air of confidenoe, the more clearly their fears wem seen. 
Some, Tin the contrary, bought with vain and senseless osten- 
tation the ftiofifc splendid armour, horses for parade, all the 
convenietiees of a luxurious table, and incentives to inordinate 
appetite, os if such implements were a necessary part of their 
cami)-equipago, „ The wise and moderate thought of nothing 
hut their own safety aud tbo public welfare ; while the vain 
and hearties^ whoso views did not e^t^iid to remote conse- 
quences, filled their minds with chimerical expectations ; and 
all who were bankrupts both in fame and fortune, hoped io 
find in the distractions of their country timt security, whi-di 
in quiet times they had never known. 

89, 'riie lower orders and tbo people, though from tlieir 
vag; numbers exempt from public cares, began, however, to 
feel the ill effects of war. Ihey saw the whole revenue 
exhausted in the scjadoe of the aimy; they laboured •under ii 
scarcity of provisions, whereas In troubles stiried ^ by 
Viudex, those inconveniences had not extended to the people, 
iis the^city Avas tranquil, and that commotion w^as in the 
remote parts of Gaul, a forcigu, affair between the legions and 
the provincial insurgents. For from the time when Augustus 
established the ]>owor of .the Cmsaiw* the wars wliich the 
Boman people carried on, brought honour and solicitude to 
one person only. Under Tiberius and Caligula, the evils of 
peace wore the dreaded calamities. The attempt of Seri- 
bonianus^ to shake the authority of Claudius was crushed as 

* Furias Gamillus Sctlbouianus oommaudod in D«lni«itia, ik..D. 42. 
Being a man of onterpriae and bold ambition, he induced the aoldiera 
to Bwear fidelity to hirosdlf, and went into open Tohollion. Hiis lettera 
to the emperor Claudius were written in a tone of meua^se, requiring 
him to abdicatq^ and live a private citizen. In the meantime, the rebel 
legifujrt returned to tlicir duty ; Serilnmianus fle<l to a small, island of 
the Auriatic. on the coast of lllyrieum, and there was seized aud put 
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jsoQU diso^veted. Nero was undone hj rmnotm and vague 
intelligenoe^ not by force of arms. In t»be present juncture 
the pressure was Mt at home. The fleets *and legions, and, 
contrary to the usual practice, the prsetoriaa bande fOiul city 
cohorts, c^^liged to tatie the field. The east and west, 
and the provinces in rear of the leading ohiefis, wore, up in 
arms; and, under better general^ thci'c word fnnp|e materials 
for a long and difiicult war. When Otbo was ^ting out, a 
scruple was staHed to deter him fix>m prooec^ug, till ttiQ 
ceremo&y of depositing the sacred shidds^ was performed. He 
repudiated all idea of delay, which had been the ruin of Nero, 
and would be fio4o himselfl Csecina by this thne* had passed 
the Alps; a motive whidii stimulate him irresistibly tt» 
exertion, 

90. On the day preceding the ides of March, Otho ooiu- 
mended the care of the commonwoaltli to the wisdom of the 
fathers, and ordered th((;property of such as had been i-ocalled 
. from banishment, since the death of Nero, to bo restored 
to the r^poctive owners; an act in strict conformity with 
justice, in appearance munificent, but of little use, as tin; 
jjublio officers Imd long since seized the whole, Otho then 
harangued the people; ha talked in a pompous style of the 
consent of the senate and people in liis favogr, and of t*ic 
majesty of the Roman citizens; hut mentioned the adverse 
party inj-erms of mitigated censure, imp*»ning to the legions 
error in judgment rather than a turbulent spirit Of Yitel- 
lius Ifo made no mention; perhaps from motives of delicacy, 
or perlia^ps the writer of the speech, looking fonvard^ to his 
own safety, abstained from invective against Vitollius. Yoi 
as in all military operations Suetonius Paulinus and Marius 
Celsus were Otho’s advli’ters ; so in. matters of civil adininis- 

o 

to death by Volaginiusu a common soldier, on the fifth day of bis 
revolt. Suetoniua, Life of Claudios, a 86 ; and see below, ii 76. 

^ ITuma, the founder of religious eeremotiies, tam^ht tbe 
that as long as they preserved the Ancilia, or sacred shields, Komc 
would prove mvinciblo, aud triumph over all her enemies. Aocord- 
► ingly we read in Livy of the procession of the 8alian priests, on statetl 
days, attending tho Ancilia with song and daiu^ through the streets of 
Rome ; ** Salios coelestla armo, quee Ancilia fl]jpoi]autur, ferre, ao per 
urbem ire aaneutes oarmina cum tripudiia solemiiique s^tatu jusserat 
Numa.^-^Livy, lib. L 20. This institution \vas neglected by /iQthi. 
Suetonius, Life of Otho, s. 8. 
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tvatioii, be aTftiled himself of the talents of Galeriiii Traohaltia’ 
There were too some who recognised the peoiilifitir >t^le ef 
forensic eloquence, much in yogu^ at the bar, and calculated 
to fill th® ®ar from its copious aijd hi^^ounihng character. 
In conformity with the prerailing spirit of^ adulatioa, the 
populace received him witlMcclamationi^ and expresffions of 
extiravagant and hollow applajjise. They vied with each other 
in demonstratioiffi of 25 eal^and invocation of bleseangB, as 
though Csesar the dictator,^ or Augustus the enmeror, were 
the object of their attentions: nor were they innuedced by 
fear of love of him, but by aft inordinate passion for idavery ; 
and, after the fnaujSeK of domestio^slaves, each was stimulated 
by selfish motives, and no ^longer felt any concert) for the 
honour of the community. Otho, on his departure, left the 
preservation of the peace of the city, and the administration 
of the government, to the discretion of his brother. Salvias 
Titianus.^ 


* 

BOOK It 

1. Tn a distant part of the world fortune was now concerting 
the commen^men^ of that series of events that efriginated 
a dynasty, under which the commonwealth experien^ the 
extreme vicissitudes of the highest happiness and the direst 
affliction and the princes of which enjoyed supreme felicity, 
or met with a disastrous JBate, While Qalba BtiU possessed 
the sovereign power, Titus Vespasian^by order of his fother, 

out from Juihea, for iXxe purpose, as he stated, of paying 

• 

* M.Gfileriufl Traclialus wa$ ioint consul with Silius Italicus, a. d. 68. 

® Otho left the city of Rome on 24th day of March, as appears 
frotj) Suetonius, who mentions his neglect of the institutions rdating 
to the Ancilia, as an inauspicious beginning of the war. iiJuetoniuH 
mlda, that he set out on the day when all who paid their worship to 
the mother of the gods began the usual ceremonies. That day was thse 
9th of the calends of Ajuril, which answerv^ to the 24th of March. Sec 
Suetonius, Life of Otho, s. 8. 

^ Under Vespi^an and Titus, Rome was happy ; btfi the govern* 
ment^ of Domitian, in whom the Flavian line terminated, was in- 
tole&blo. 

F 2 
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mspoat to t^e amperoTi md bac^w, hd 'im amiwi at 
bat^ the oarei^ ^ public hmoym: the t^umou 

people, who delight in aurmisei^ believed he cauM tobe ^opt^ 
ueir to tlv^ etup&e, and oircnlated the^^ivuour. The, advauc^ 
age of Ga^ bia want of %tstie, and the hytsj jspiirit of the 
populace in fia ft og upon a num]^ of pereoniB^ «a Icmg aa no 
one waa scooted, add^ to the prooabiUty of ^ report ; which 
dcriTcd additio^ oredibilit; fi^xu the gei(i|ee of^Titue him- 
self, which was adequate to the Bigheat de'intion; from the 
grace and me^estio style of his persoU; the flourishii^ state 
of Ye^asian ; prophetic responses and even casml oircum* 
stances, which are regarded as omens of 4m mrextt wlach tlie 
mind is previously indued" to believe* In the city of Cqrinth 
in Achaia, Titus received intelligence of the death of Galba, 
and assurances from persons who bad come there, that Vitel* 
lius was in motion at the head of an army. He carefully 
revolved the matter in his mind, and summoning a council 
of his most couBdentiaf friends, weighed all the circumstances 
of his predicament on either supposition. ^If ho proceeded 
to Home, tho homage intended for a prince now no more 
would have no merit with his successor ; and to remain a 
iiostage . in the custody qf Oiho, or YitcUius, would, most 
probably, be his lot. , On the other hand, if he retumed,yUe 
must inevitably give umbrage to the oonquercfr ; and yet, os 
it huppeped while the issue of the war,;was uncertain, and 
especially if Yespasian should join the party, his lion would be 
orcused. But if Yespaslan should put in a claim for the 
government, he must cease to think of odenocs amidst the 
cares of war.” 

2. After oscillating for some time between hope and fear, 
in consequence of these and similar reflectious, he yielded to 
hope. A .change so sudden was by some imputed to his lore 
of Queen Berenice.^ It is true he was not indideront to her; 

^ Titug, ftt tUi's time, was in his twenty-eighth year. By the favour 
of Narcissus, to whom Vespasian paid his oour^ he had been educated 
in the palace with Britannious, the son of Claudius* 

> Suetonius tells us, that Karcissus consulted a frttune-teller about 
the deslany of Britaonicus : the answer was ui^avotirable to the young 
prince^ btSipusured Titus that he was bom to the imperial dimity. 
Suetonius, Li& of Titus, a 2. 

* Berenice was sister to Agrippa 11,, and wife of Herod, king of 
Chalois, in Syria, *■ 
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blit it intei^fer^d 'iiot -with his duties, Titus ^ his Jrooth 
indulged in pleasures, was more distinguidied 
control ih his ^on in hia fathert reign. He set jail 
^for Corinth, and a#fcer steering jjong the coast #f Aohsla 
and Asia, which lay to the left, he directed hi^codbe towards 
Bhodea ahd Cyprus, FromHihose islands he went.across tibe 
open sea' the coast of Syria. At Cyprus curiority led him 
to visit the tencijple of th% Paphian Venus, femohs for the 
warship paid by the inhabitants, and the coxdtix of strangers 
to it. It will not perhaps he tedious to trace ihe «ii^ of 
its wohshipj^to describe the situation of the, temple, and" the 
form of the* ** go8des^ differing as it does entirely from What is 
seen in any other place. 

3. The founder of the temple, if we believe ancient tradi- 
tion, was king JErias:® a name ascribed by some writers to 
the goddess herself. According to a more recent opinion, the 
temple was built and dedicated by king Cinyras,® on the q«>t 
where the goddess, after emerging from her native waves, was 
gently Wafted to the shore : ilie science and practice of divina- 
tion were imported by Tbamyras, the Cilician, and it was 
settled by mutual cdmp4act, tetweon the priest and Cinyras, 
the king of the island, that the sadh^dotal function should be 
hdd by tlie descendants of their respective families. In pro- 
cess of time, the race of Thamyras, willing that the sovereign 
should be distinguiidied by a superior resigned 

the conduct *’of the mysteries, of which fheir ancestors were 
the founders. A priest of the royol lino only is conlblted. 
For viotims, animals of oveiy species are allowed, at the option 
of tlio votarist, provided he chooses from the male kind only. 
The fibres of kids ai-e deemed to afford^ tho surest prognostics. 
The altar is never stained with blood, and, though exposed to 
the open air, never moistened by rain.'* Supplications and 
the pure flame of fire arc the only offerings. The statue 

* The use of the compsas being not yet known, men did not like to 
lose light of the shore ; whence the exi)re8Bion, <»udmtioribm spaHig, 

^ Julias has been mentioned in another place as the founder of the , 
Paphian temple ; Annals, iii. 6S. 

^ Cinyras is said by^pollodorus to have Iteen one kings of 

Aflsym. ^ ' 

* TJbis cirenmatanee is mentioned by I*liny, in his Natural History; 

** Ctdebro fanum habot Veneris Paphos, in cujus quandam aram 
impluif’—niny, lib. il 96. 
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of. the beoxs noescmblanoe to the human ^m: it 

ij’ rolind tlironghout, broad at one enc^ and gradually taper- 
ing to a narrow span at the otlier, like a goal. The reason 
of this is jLinasoerthined. 

4. Titus# having viewed the wealth of the ‘teihple, the 
presents of kidjgs, and the otheT;^aTities, which the goniiis of 
the Greeks, fond of antiquity, affects to refer to remote and 
obscure times, first consultcd^the oraSie about' his future 
voyage. A calm sea and a safe ^ssage were promised. He 
then slew a number of victims, and^ in circuitous terms, 
inquired into his own destiny. * priest, whose name was 
Sostratus, finding the entrails of several 4iniraals* agreeing in 
fiivouiable prognostics, and that the goddess was propitious, 
answered briefly for the present in high aspiraitions, but 
afterwards, at a private interview, laid open the setsri^s of 
futurity. Titus, swelling with vast anticipations, proceeded 
on his voyage, and joined his father, while the armies and 
provinces of the EastVere undccidOd, and contributed im« 
mensely to turn the scale. Vespasian had almost brought 
the Jewfsh war to a conclusion. Nothing remained but the 
siege of Jerusalem; an arduous enteiprise, not so much on 
account of the resources of the enemy to endure the diflBoulties 
of a siege, as by reason of the hill, and their stubborn suppr* 
stition, Vespasian, as already mentioned, had three legions 
under his command, all iuurcd to the seiyice. Muciamis, in 
}i province at peace, was at the head of four legions ; emula- 
tion, and the gallant exertions of the army tmder Vespasian, 
had stimulated them into activity; they were not made 
-soldiers in the field; hut being unimpaix^ by fatigue, they 
were as efficient as those whom dangers and toils had 
invigorated. Both had an auxiliary force of horse and foot, 
besides ships and the support of the kings ; and both were in 
high repute, but for differont ruisonc, and, for qualities peculiar 
to each. 

5 , Vespasian was prompt and zealous in the service he 
was often seen at the head of a march ; he went in person to 

r mark out tho ground of his camp, and, by night as well as 
day, thwy^g the plans of his enemies «by his counsels, and, 
if by active operations. In his diet, content with 

whatever came before him; in his apparel, scarce distin- 
guishod from the common men ; and if he wore free ftoin 
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avarice, eqxial to the generals of antiquitv. The pride 
az 3 id riches of Mucianus, on the contrary, lifted inm ig erery* 
thing above the rank of a private citizen. He was a mhre 
'^O^plished speaker, and clever in the ordering and forecast 
of civil affairs, — an admirable cosnpound of prin^Ty qualities, 
if, deducting their vices, ^eir virtu^^ only* were combined. 
Situated as they were in contiguous provinceSi, Vespaabn in 
Judaea^ and Mnsianus in Sjrn% they beheld ^each other, for 
some time, with the jcalc^y of rivals. The death of Nero 
put an end to their dissensions : from that time th^y began 
to act in ^concert. Their rgntual friends made the first iid- 
vauccs towards aa^econciliatioii; afterwards Titus formed the 
great bond of union between them, and made them sink their 
criminal jealousies in the common interest. Nature and art 
had qualified Titus to win the attachment of all characters, 
even of Mucianus. The tribunes, tlie centurions, and the 
common men, wore brought over by various means. Tlio 
diligent met with enoouragement, the licentious witlx indul-# 
genoe, and, according to the bent of each man’s disposition, 
all were secured by their virtues or their vices. • 

0. Before the arrival of Titus, both armies had sw^ora 
fidelity to Otho, — with such speed, as is. usual, had they 
jpecived intelligence of what passed at Komc ; while the pre- ‘ 
parations fert* a civil war are in their nature slow and difficult. 
The East, which had long reposed in peace, now, for the first 
time, began to tffink of mixing in the feuds thaf shook the 
empire. Heretofore the most- important civil coutecj^ aro,sc 
in Gaul or Italy, and were decided by the forces of the West. 
It is* true that Pompey, Cassius, Brutus, and Antony, carried 
the war across the Mediterranean, and had reason to repent. 
Syna and J udaea heard of the Csesm's, but seldom saw them. 
The legions were undisturbed by sedition. Embroiled at 
different times with the Partliians, they had a few slight con- 
flicts, with varying success. In the late civil wax,' when every 
part of the empire was agitated, the East was unmoved. 
Gfilba obtained the sovereignty, and the oriental legions 
acquiesced ; but it was no sooner known that Otho and Vitel 
lius were engaged^ in an impious war against their country 
than they began to murmur, and calculate tlljpr resources, 
lest while otliors obtained the rewards of Conferring the 
• ^ The last dvil ww was that between Vindex and Nero. 
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sovereignty, all they would liaye to do would be to receive 
theyoko. Forthwith Syria and JucUea reckoned seven legions, 
with a laxge body of ausdliaries : contiguqiUB to these was 
Egypt, with two legions ; in another part, Cappadocia and 
Pontua the forces that lined the frontier of Armenia: 
Asia, and the rest of the provinces, were provided with men 
and money* AU the Islands, and the Sea itself^ propitious 
and safe for the transport of the materials of w^ ; and 

the Mediterranean, which affordedtihem fooiliiaes for making 
hostile |)reparationa in security.^ 

^ It will be proper, in tbis place, state the names of, the Boman 
legions, and the places where they were stationed^ as g^vea by Brotier. 
The names of the several legions were as follow : — 1. Legio Prima, the 
first legion. — 2 . Legio Prima Itifiica, the first Italic legion, raised by 
Nero, as appears in Dio, lib. Iv, — 3. Logic IVima Adjutrix, an aci- 
ditional legion, according to llio raised by Nero from the marines, and 
for that reason called Legio Prima Adjutrix Classiconim.- 4. Legio 
Secunda, the second legion. — 5. Lerio Secunda Adjutrix, raised by 
Vespasian during the war with Vit^lins. — 6. Legio Tertia, tho third 
legion; stationed in Syria. --7. Iiogio Tertia*; another, called also the 
third, in Egypt.— 8. Legio Tertia; another, station^ in Africa.— >9. 
liegio Qnarta, the fourth legion, called, to distinguish it from another 
fourth le’gion, Legio Quarta Macodonica. — 10. Legio Quarto, another 
fourth legion, called, for the sahe of distinction, Legio Quarta Scythiea. 
— 11. Legio Quinta, the fifth legion. — 12 , Legio Quinta Macedonica, 
the fifth legion, called the Macedonian.— 18. Legio Sexta, tho 
legion, sometimes called Legio Sexta Victrix. — 14. Legi<> Sexta I'erruto, 
another sixth legion, w'jth the addition of Perratr^ to distingiiirth it 
from the fcjymer. — 15. Legio Septima Claudiana?' the seventh, called 
also the daudian. — 16. Legio Septima Galbiana, the seventh, called 
the Galloon. — ^17. Legio Octava, the eighth legion, sometimes called 
Invifta. — 18. L^io Nona, the ninth legion ; sometimes called Gemma, 
because it was one legion formed oat of two.— 19. Legio Derima, the 
tenth legion, quartered in Spain. — 20. Le^o Beolma, another tenth 
legion, quartered in Judesa. — 21. Legio Undeclmaf the eleventh legion, 
sometimes with the additioBiil title of Clauduma. — 22. Legio Duode- 
cima, the twelfth legion, sometimes called Legio Duodecima Fulminea. 
< — ^23. Legio Tertia llecima, the tbirteenth legion ; called also Gemina, 
because composed of two united into one. Legio Quarta Decima, the 
fourteenth legion. — ^24. Legio Quinta Decima^ tlte fifteenth legion, sta- 
tioned in the liower Germany. — 25. Legio Quinta Dedmo, another 
fifteenth legion, quartered in Judcoa; sometimes caUed Xjegio Quinta 
Becitna ApoUinaris.— 26. Legio Sexta Docima, the sixteenth legion. — 
27. Legio Septima Decima, the seventeenth legion; thought to be one 
of those tha^uiffered in the slaughter of Varus^28. Legio Duodevi- 
oesima^ the tl||||kteonth legion, another of the legions under Varus,—. 
29. Legio TlM&tficesiwm, the nineteenth legion, another legion under 
Varu8.-^0. L^gio Vicesima, the twentieth legion, called by Dio, Va- 
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7. Th« zeal of the aoMiers waft no secret to the com- 
manders^-ehief ; but they judged it best to tftdt th^ issue 
pf the ww in Europe, — aware ^at, between the victor and 
the vanquished a sincere coalition never can sngoeod, and 
whether fortune favoured the artfis of Otho or ¥itelliiis, the 
consequence would be the same. The pride 6f victoiy is apt 
to corrupt even the ablest generals. Piscord, sloth, and 
■ luxury would be the min of both, their ow^n vices would 
destroy them — one in th^ course of the war, the other in 
victory. For these reasons they postponed operatione till an 
opportunity arose. Vespasiap and Mucianus, lately recon- 
ciled to each •other, concurred in this opinion, which had 
been beforehand adopted by thei»fricnds. Men of principle 
acted with a view to the public good ; many were impelled 
by the allurements of plunder, others by the precarious con- 
dition of their domestic affaii's. Good and evil, from different 
motives, but with uniform zeal, were all eager for war, 

8. About this time, a report that Hero Avas still alive, and 
on his way to the East, excited a false alarm through Aohaia 
and Asia. The accounts of his death had been variefcs, which 
caused the more to assert that he was alive, and to believe 
it. In the course of this Avork the reader will hear of the 
at^mpts of various pretenders, and the fate that attended 

• 

lorift Viftrix. — 81, Legio tJna-ei-A'ieesima, the twenty -first legion, 
Bometimes with the Uddition of Kapax. — 32. Legio Luo-et-vioeeima, 
the twenty-aeilond legion, stationed in Germany. — 83. l^^egio Duo-et- 
Tioesima, another twenty-second legion, quartered in Egyi»t — 8# Legio 
e ClossiciB, a legion formed out of the marine soldierB by VitelliuH, in his 
last distress, but soon received into Vespasian's party, and never more 
distinguished. 

Such were the nwnes of the legions that occur in Tacitus. If, from 
the whole number, we deduct the seventeenth, eighteenth, aiid nine- 
teonth, which were all cut off under Varus, and also the last, formed 
out of tho morhies by Vitellius, and heard of no more, if will appear 
that, in the beginning of tho ensuing wars, the military establishment, 
exclusive of the forces in Italy, consisted of thirty legions. Their sta- 
tions were as follows : — In Britain : the second, ninth, twentieth ; — in 
Spaih ; tho first Adjutrix, the sixth, the tenth ; — in Gaul : the first 
Italic ; — ^in Lower Germany : the first, fifth, fifteenth, sixteenth ; — ^in , 
Upper Germany : the fourth, twenty-first, twenty-second m Panuonia . 
the seventh Cidbian, thiitoeuth ;• — in Dalmatia : the jisventh, the 

fourteenth; — in Mcosia; the seventh Claud ian, tho eigl^tl^-in Syria; 
the third, fourth, sixth, twelfth ; — in Judsea; the fifth, tenth, fifteenth,* 
— Egypt ; the third, the twenty-second; — in Africa: the third. 
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tUera.' The impostor, in this case, was a slave from Pontuis, 
or, a(^ordii% to some writers, a freedman from Italy, who 
]3ayea with skill oa the harp, and had •a musical voice. 
With those talents, and a couiittmance that resembled Nero 
superaddS^ he was the nearer succeeding in the imposture, 
By immense promises, he .drew to his party a number of 
deserters, ‘whom their poverty compelled to load a vfigrant 
life. With this crow he putato sea, but was •thrown by- 
adverse winds on the isle of Cytfcnus. At tliat place ho fell 
in witi^ a party of soldiers on their return from the Jiiint, 
Some of these he enlisted ; and such as refused, he ordered io 
he put to death. Having plundered ijie x^terchants, and 
armed the stoutest of thci% slaves, ho endeavoured to seduct^ 
Sisenna, a centurion from Syria, w^ho happened to land on 
the island of Cythiius, on his way to greet the prsetoriau 
bands in the name of the Syrian army, and, in token of 
friendship, to ]ircsout two right hands clasping each other. 
Apprehending danger ^om so bold*an adventurer, Sisenna 
made his escape from the island. A general panic seized 
the mludiitahts. Numbers were elated tr) find the name of 
Nero so rife, hating the eidsfcing system, and wisliing for a 
revc»liition. 

9. Tlve fame of this pretended Nero gained stivngth evjg*y 
da 3 % when by a sudden accident the illusion* van islied. it 
happened that Calpumius Aspronas, whom (Jalba liad ap* 
pointed governor of felatia and Tamphylia, arrived at the 
isle of Cythnus, with two gJiilcys that escorted him, from the 
fleet at Slbsenum. The commanders of the shi])s were sum- 
moned, in the name of Nero, to attend tlieir lawful printto. 
'J’he impostor, with an air of dejection, implored their assist- 
ance, by the duty wliieli they owed him, ami jimyed for sale 
conduct either to Syria or to JGgypt. Tlie masters of the 
galleys, eifher \va.voring or iutending to docoivo, desired time 
to speak to their sailors, and promised to return when they 
had prepared their minds. But Asprenas w^as duly informed 
of all that ])assed, and, at his instance, the ship was eeteed, 
and the pretended emperor, whoever ho was, put to death. 
Til® person of the man, his eyes, his hair, and tlie ferocity of 

* A nnmbef <»f impostors, at clifterent times, assumed the name of 
Nero. |3ee Suetonms, Life of Nero, b. 67, « 
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his countenanco, were remarkable. His body 
to Asia, and afterwards sent to Rome. ^ 

10. In a citjsi distracted by internal discord, and, amid'so 
many revolutions, fluctuating between liberty and anarchy, 
oven trivial transactions excited violent oommotjpfia, Vibius 
OrispuB, a man, for his wealth, his power, «and his talents, 
accounted an eminent rather than a good eitiren, cited to the 
bar of th(f senate Annius F«ustus, a Roman knight, and, in 
tlie reign of Nero, an infetmer by profession. In the begin- 
ning of Galba’s reign, it was ordained by a decree,, that all 
causes ogaiust the race of ^niblic accusers should be fairly 
heard. This*law, •however salutary, was enforced or relaxed 
as the person accused happened to be of weight and con- 
sequence, or poor and friendless: it was, notwithstondiug, 
still in force ; and Oispiis, availing himself of it^ exerted all 
his influence to ruin the man who bad been the prosec iitf*r 
of his brother.' In the senate his party was strong and • 
powerful. Without licariiig the ctfminal, the fathers were# 
for condemning liim to immediate execution. With others, 
on the contrary, nothing served the cause of the accused so 
much as the overwlielniiug influence of the prosecutor. They 
insisted that the specific charge should be exhibited, and a 
(Jay fixed, when tlie defendant, however guilty, should btj * 
allowed the •common right of being heard in his 'defence. 
They j)rcvailed ij^ the first instance, and the hearing of the 
cause was adjourned for a few days. The trial ’at length 
came on, and Faustus was condemned, but not w^jih that 
miivcrsal assent of the people, which a life of iniquity might 
iificeVarranted, The accuser, it was well known, bad been 
concerned in similar prosecutions, and received the profits t)f 
his trade. Men rejoiced to sep the punishment of a crime so 
djuigerous' and detestable ; but the triumph of a notorious 
otFeiider gave disgust. 

11. Meanwhile, the afTainiJ of Otho, at the outset, wore a 
favourable aspect. The armies in Dalmatia and rannouia 
wore on their march to join him. A detachment of two 
thousand advanced by rapid marches, while the maiu body 
followed at moderate distances. ' The legions that composed 
this tbrcc were the seventh, which bad been raisdH by Gall)a : 
the eleventh, the thirteenth, and fourteenth ; kll veterans in 

Hifl brother was Vibius SccunduH, a man conWetod of ostortion; 
Annals, xiv. 2S. 


was cohv^ed 
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service, |nd the last in great renown for the vigour with 
w|iieh«they ^u6}led the insurrection in Britain/ and still 
more famous for the choice made by Nero, Who had selected 
that corpse as the best in the empire : whence they rmained 
to the iast^faithful to tha\; emperor, and, after his death, 
dedai^ed with e^ual jzeal in favoui* of Otho. Knowing their 
own strength, they were inspired with couMenco ; but that 
confidence made them proceed bn their march h/ slow jour- 
neys. The cavalry and auxiliary ooliorts outstripped the 
body of* the legions. The troops that marched from Rome 
were a formidable body: they* consisted of five * prsBtonaii 
cohorts, several squadrons of horse, and firit Ibgiori. To 
these were added two tboiAand gladiators— a degrading re- 
source, but in civil commotions often emjdoyed, even by 
Strict generals. Annins Gallus and Vostricius Spuriinia- were 
sent at tho head of this whole force, with <^)rderK to take post 
on tlie banks of the PCj^^fis the first project had proved abor- 
tive, CsDcina having already passed the Alps; whereas Otbo 
had lioped that he might he prevented from advancing out 
of Gaul. *Otho followed with a select detachment of body- 
guards, and the rest of the praetorian oohoHs, and veterans of 
that C(>q)8, and a prodigious number of mai*ines. On the 
march he betmyed no symptom of sloth, nor ^violated dit 
cipliue by luxurious indulgence : he advanced on foot, at the 
head of tjje colours, with an iron breastpiato, tierce-looking 
and rough ; a contrast to his former character.® * 

* See^nnala, xiv. 29 ; Suetonius, Life of Kero, s. 39, 40. 

® For the excellent character of Vestrieius Spurituia, seeFlinyJih.ii. 
epist. 7 ; and lib. iii. opist 1 and 10. 

® Juvenal has given a <lifierent desoiix>tiop. of Oth(t on his march, 
Sat. ii. 99 ' * 

Ille tenet speculum pathki gestainen Othonia, 

Aiitoris .Aurunci spoUum. Ut?o se ille videbat 
Armatum, cum jam toUi vexilla juheret. 

Res memoranda novis annaJibub, atque recenti 
Hifltona, speculum civilis sarcina biSli ! 

Nimirum aumiui ducis est oocidore, Qalbaiu, • 

Et cui-are cutem siiinmi ooustantia civ?s ; 

* Bebriaci oampo spoHutn affectare Palatl, 

Et pret^sum in facie dlgitis e^tendere^panem, 

Quod nec in Assyrio pharetrata Semiramis orhe, 

Mocsta Bcc Actiaca fecit Cleopatra carina.” 

The severity of Juvenal’s language in this passage may perhaps he 
aecouutod for by tho fact that Otho was favourably regarded by tue 
Flavian party, to whom the satii'ist was opposed. 
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12. Fortune asemed to open a flattering prospect^ as. he 
was master oi the greatest part of Italy, and by*mean| of ‘his 
fleets bud the command of the sea, oven to the foot of the 
maritime Alps. To pass over those mountaiuB, and. make a 
descent 'on Norbon Gaul, be cotamitted to thcb conduct of 
Suedius Clemens, Antoniu^JN'ovellus, and .^bniiius Pacends. 
The last^as loaded withjrons by his own soldiers'; Antonins 

• NoveDus Ibst all influence f and Suedius Clemens, in the 
t'xercise of his authority, yfhlded too much to the humours of 
his meu^ — at once allowing himself to be worked upol:^ against 
the propriety of discipline,, and over-eager for action. It 
seemed as If the parts they came to did not belong to Italy, 
nor the lands and habitations t# their native country: they 
buined, destroyed, and plundered, as if the war had been in a 
foreign realm, against the enemies of their country j and the 
effects were the more deplorable, because the people, having 
entertained no fear, bad prepared no defence. The fields 
were covered with grain and cattle f the houses were open ; . 
and the owners, who, with their wives and children by their 
side, went forth to moot the ariijy in the securit;jr of peace, 
were involved in all tlio calamities of war. Marius Maturus 
was at that time governor of the maritime Aljis. He resolved 
tp dispute tlie passage with Otbo’s troops, and, fo* that pur- 
pose, armed the youth of the country. In the first encounter, 
the luountaiiicors ^wore either cut to pieces or put to the 
rout, as might be expected; since, having been assembled 
hastily, and unacquainted with military duties or theii* gene- 
i-al, they had no honour to gain by victory, no disgrace to 
inciir*by flight 

13. An opjiositiou so rash and feeble served only to exaspe- 
rjite the Olhoniaii soldiers, and they* vented their fury upon 
Albiuin Intcmelium, a municipal town ; for the late victory 
was a fruitless ad vantage, affording neither spoil nor plunder. 
The peasants had no property, and their anus were of no 
value. Even prisoners of vnav could not be inade ; for they 
kuew the course of the country, and wi^re swift of foot The 
soldiers, therefore, glutted their avarice wdth the effects of 
harmless men. The odium attaclung to this conduct was 
aggravated by the noble example of a Ligurian woman. She 
had concealed her child ; and the soldiers, jiersuaded that she 
hafl deposited her treasure in the same place, j>ressing her by 
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torture to teU where she bad deposited him, she pointed to 
her Wotib, and said, Here my child is daeltered.” Nor by 
my subsequent horrors, or death itself, coultf dlie be induced 
to deviate from that magnaipmous reply. 

14. Mosscihgers came in breathless haste and alarm to 
inform Fabius valens tliat Otho’s# fleet was bovesring on the 
coast of Narbon Qaul, which had already embraced the 
interest of VitoUius. The adjacent ^colonies, by thefr deputies, 
were come to sue for protection. Valens despatched two 
Tungriaft cohorts, four squadrons of horse, with the whole 
cavalry of the Treviri, under th« command of Julius 'Clas- 
Biousj a detachment from those forces bein^ retained to 
garrison the port of Forojuium, that the colony might not, 
while the troops marched up the country, lie exposed to an 
immediate descent from the fleet. Olassicus marched against 
the enemy with twelve troops of horse, and a select body from 
the cohorts. To those v^re added the Ligurian cohort, which 

* had been usually quartered at Forojulium, and live himdrcii 
men from JPouuonia, not yet formed into companies. Neither 
side declined an engagement. The line of battle was thus 
arranged ; a body of marines, intermixed with the peasantry, 

• extended up the heights near the sea. The level qiacc be- 
tween the hills and the coast was occupied by the prajtorijfti 
soldiers; and, to support them, the fleet stood in close to the 
shore, drawn up in order of battle, and pucsentiug a formid- 
able front. The Vitellians, consisting of cavalry Vather than 
infantry, stationed their Alpine mountaineers on the ridge of 
the neighbouring hills, and their cohorts in close oiray behind 
the cavalry. The Trevirian squadrons began the attack 
incautiously. The veterans of Otho’s army received them in 
front, while the peasants, from the high grounds, discliaigcd 
a volley of. stones, and, being erperfc slingers, annoyed the 
enemy in flank. They mixed in the linos with the regular 
soldiers, and, in the hour of victory, the coward and the 
brave pursued their advantfi^je with equal ardour. The Vi^el- 
lians, thrown into disorder, were farther terrified by an attack 
bn the rear from the fleet. Thus hemmed in on every side, 
they must have been out off to a man, if the night bad not. 
affordetj them a pretext for retreat, and restrained the 
victorious army from pursuing tlicin. 

15. The Vitellians, though defeated, did not remain fn’- 
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active. Witlj. a romforccinent, drawn together iff. haste, they 
returned to the charge; and, finding the enemy elafle with 
joy, and hy suedbss lulled into security, they assaulted the 
outposts^ put the advanced guard to the sword, foixed theii* 
way into the camp, and, at the* fleet, all was tumult and 
disorder* The surprise, hpwever, gradual!/ suhfciding, the 
Othonians betook themselves to an adjacent hill, wlience, 
after a litfle time, they rushed down with great fury. A 
dreadful slaughter followed! The Tuugrian cohorts stood the 
brunt of the action, till their commanding of&cers fefl under 
a shower of darts. The Othonians conquer^ but their victory 
was dearly pofight.* Some of them pursued the flying enemy 
incautiously, wheu the Trcvinau'cavaliy wheeled round and 
cut them off. From this time the two armies remained 
inactive. As if a truce had taken }>lace, and both sides 
luid agreed that the fleet of one })aity, and the cavalry of the 
other, should not make any sudden j[pcursions, the Vitellians 
jctired to Ariti])olis, a hiuniciinil town of Narbon Gaul, and 
the Othonians to Alhigauuiim, in the inland part oj Liguria. 

1 G. Corsica, Sardinia, and tho,*re8t of the islands in those 
seas, were kepi in subjection to Otho by the fame of the 
victorious fleet. Corsica, indeed, was well nigh ruined by a 
\\ild scheme of the governor, Deciinus Pccarius, which, in a 
war carried on by such puw^erful adversaries, could bo of no 
iidvantjige, and ended in his oam destruction. For, from 
antipailiy ter Otho, he dotortnined to aid Vitellius with the 
hn coB of Corsica, which would hjive rendered little servi^ if he 
had sucoeodod. He summoned a council of the leading men, 
iiiid communicated his design. Claudius Phirricus, who com- 
maudfid the galleys on that station, and Quinciius Certus, a 
1 tomau knight, objected to the measure* and were put to instant 
death. The rest of the assembly, who were terrified by this 
act of violence, as well as the populace, blind and ignorant, 
imt catching the fears of the others, swore fidelity to Viteh 
lius^ But when Pacarius began to muster, and train to the 
use of anna, a race of rude |>easanls, having no relish for the 
fatigue of military discipline, they began to consider their 
inability to support* a wai'. They were islanders, remote 
from Germany and tlie aid of the legions. The fleets of Otlio 
had lately ravaged the maritime countries, though defended 
by •the cohorts and cavalry of Vitellius.” This reflection 
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produced tk i^dden chatigd m every mod. . The; rescdred to 
acjbj hQ^vevet, not with open foine, but by eovett strata^m. 
When Paoariua, hie tmin of visitors haTOgf left him, retired 
to his baih? Ibe ooaaaplretora fell upon him,' naked ^d dis- 
armed, andt put him and W attendants ix) death. Their 
heads, like thosi) of traitors, wem. oonve]f;eid: to ^tho by the 
assassins themselvea^ who were neither, rewarded by that 
prince, nor punished by VitoHms. S'uch' vwa the mass of 
abominations that deformed the 'times, that they were lost 
sight of amongst atrocities of greater itnportanoe,v 

17. The cavalry called the «Syllaniaa squadron^ hnd, as 
already mentioned, fbroed their way into lt{fiy/and there 
fixed the seat of war ; not ftom favour which any one felt for 
Otho, nor from preference for Vitellius; but by a long peace, 
their minds bad been debased, and prepared for slavery in 
any shape; ready to sujjport the first who solicited them, 
and careless about the merits of competitors. The fairest 
portion of Italy,* extenoing from the ?o to the Alps, with all 
its fertile ^plains and flourishing cities, was in the possession 
of Vitellius ; the forces sent fewrward by Osecina having already 
penetrated into that quarter. At Cremona a Pannonian 
cohort laid down their ahns; and between Placentia and 
Ticinum a party of a hundred horse, with a thousand 
mariucs, were made prisoners. In this tide of success, the Po 
o 2 )posed stream and its banks in vainti Nay, to the Ba- 
tavians, and the troops from beyond the Klifiie, the river was 
no moie than a motive to inflame their ardour. They passed 
over it suddenly under the walls of Placentia, and, inter- 
cepting some of the enemy’s scouts, spread such a panic 
among the rest, that in their alaim they reported, falsely, 
that Cmoina and his whole army were there. 

18. Sptij^nna, who commanded at Placentia^ was well 
informed that Cflocina was sail at a distance; and, if he 
should approach, he was determined to keep his men within 
their works, and not oppose three prsetorian cohorts and a 
thousand voxillaries, with a small body of horse, to a veteran 
army. But his soldiery, unruly and unskilled in military 


* See above, i. 70, 

* The country between the Po and the Alps, oomprisin^ Hedmont^ 
Montferrat, the Milaneao : the principal cities were, Mediolanum. No* 
varia, Eiiorodia, VerceUse. See above, i. 70. 
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operations, seised the standards and ooloui-s, andifiallied forth 
in a body. The general endeavoured in vain to cheek thSir vie- 
:cnoe; they poin1%d their weapons at his breast, when holding 
chem back, and spumed at the tribunes and centurk>ns;' nny, 
they even clamoured that Otho was assailed Ji>y treason, and 
that Ceeeina was invited to come. Spurinna became a partaker 
of the rashness which origina^d with othei-s, at first ]^rforoe, 
but afberwti&ds with a idimj of approbation, in hopes, if the 
sedition subsided, that ho flight have tlie greater wei^t. 

19. The Po appearing in sight, and night coming bn, it 
was jujdged - necessary to fortify a camp. This labour, new to 
men who bsid dhly ^rved in the city, abated their ferocity; all 
the oldest soldiers censured their credulity, conmxunicated 
their fears, and pointed out their imminent danger, if Csecina 
with a regular army had surrounde<^ their cohorts in a wide 
champaign country. Throughout the ranks nothing was now 
heard but respectful language; and the tribunes and centu- 
rions mixing with them, all landed the sagacity of their 
general, who had chosen a strong and powerful colony for the 
scat and centre of the war. At length Spurinna, choosing 
rather to convince by reason than to irritate by reproof, 
leaving some scouts there, marched back to Plaroutia with 
th# troops, no^ less excited, and d loosed to obey his orders. 
The walls of the place were repaired ; new works were added ; 
tiie towers wore iiioreased; the soldier's were provided witli 
arms; and, What was of greater moment, a spirit of disemline 
and prompt obedience was diffused through the ai*my. ^This 
was only desideratum : want of courage could not he 
imputed to Otho’s party, 

20. Op tho other hand, Crecina advanced through Italy 
with every attention to discipline, as if Ire bad left his cruelty 
and love of plunder on the other side of the Alps. • His own 
dress gave offence to the municipalities and colonies, who 
construed it as indicating arrogance. They felt it as an 
afh'opt, that, arrayed in a particoloured mantle and drawers,^ 
used only by savage nations, he should converse with men 
habited in the toga. Besides this, tho splendid appearance of 

• • 

* Otccina wore tho sogum, which was the German tijf’eps (see the 
Manners -of the Germans, s. 17), and the bniccai, or breeches, which 
ilirttn^ruiahed the Gauls. The southern part of Gaul was called G&llui 
Narboneusis, and also iSroccsita. 
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his Salonina, mounted on a superb horse, adomed with 
pur|>l^, though in itself a matter of no -importance; and 
certainly injurious to no person whatever, *was held to be a 
public iiksult. Such is the natnro of the human mind, 
disposed times to Icehold with jealousy the sudden 

elevation of dlher men, imd tp, demand ei^)edal]y, that he 
who has been seen in a humble station should know how to 
rise in the world with moderStion. Caacina paSsed the Toj 
and by negotiation and artful pr&nises en4oavoured to seduce 
the leaders of Otho*s party. The like insidious game was 
played against himself. Both aides talked of peace and con- 
cord, but they amused each other with wofds*of specious 
sound, importing nothing! At length Ceccina directed his 
counsels and cares to the object of assaulting Placentia, in 
such a manner as should fill his enemies with alarm ; well 
knowing that the influence of his reputation, through the 
remainder of the war^ would depend upon the success which 
attended his first efforts. 

21. ']Jhe first day, however, exhibited the bravery, rather 
than the skill, of a veteran army. The soldiers, oppressed 
with gluttony and intoxicated, advanced to the foot of the 
Walls, without shelter or precaution. lu this attack, a mag- 
nificent amphitheatre, which stood on the outside of. the 
fortifications, was burnt to the ground. Whether this was 
occasioned by the brands, hot balls, and other combustibles 
thrown in by the besiegers, or by the some hurled back from 
the l^orks, cannot now be ascertained. The common people 
of the town, prone to suspicions, believed that combustibles 
had been basely introduced by some of the neighbouring 
colonists, who saw with envy and jealousy a structure more 
capacious than any iii Italy. The sense of this misfortune, 
howsoever beguu, was lost in the fear of gimter afiiictions ; 
but, security restored, the inhabitants lamented it as the 
worst calamity that could befal them. Cmcina was repulsed 
with considerable loss. The night, on both sides, was em- 
ployed in preparing works. The Vitellians provided fhem- 
selves with penthouses, sheds, and mantlets, for sapping the 
foundation of the walls, and protecting them in the attack. 
The besieged were busy in preparing stakes aud rafts of 
timber, with huge heaps of stone, and lead, and brass, in 
order to break through the works, and overwhelm the assail- 
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ants. On both sides were the love of glory, an<|,tho fear of 
shame j and various were the topics of exliortation. Oft ono 
side, they magnified the vigour of the legions and the German 
armies j on the other, the honour of serving in the ^ty, and 
of the prdetoriau bonds. The Vitellians held up tkeir foes to 
contempt, as a spiritless^ an^ supine soldiery, •corrupted by 
the circus and theatres; the Othonians spoke of their ene- 
mies as foreigners and aliens : %t the same time, lauding and 
vituperating Otho and Yitdilius, their mutual incitements 
found a more exuberant resource in their censures than in 
their pnaises. • 

22. The day bad scarce dawned, when the walls and ramparts 
wore covered with soldiers, and thes fields gleamed with arms 
and men. The legions in close array, and the auxiliaries in 
separate divisions, began the attack with stones and darts, 
aimed at the higher parts of the fortifications ; and* whei’o 
the works were either impaired by time or thinly manned, 
the Vitellians attempted U scalade. Tfie German auxiliaries, 
with their savage w^ar-songs, and, according to the custom of 
their country, waving their shields over thoir shoulders, while 
their bodies were exposed, advancing with impetuous fury, 
the garrison, with more delibeiute aim, discharged their darts. 
Thai legionary soldiers, under their penthouses and sheds, 
battered the foundation of the walls, tlircw up a mound, and 
attempted to force gates. Massy mill-stones, j^repared 
for that very purpose by the besieged, were rolled down with 
a loud crash, and some of them who had come up to»the 
walls were thus crushed under the weight ; others transfixed 
and expiring, or dreadfully mangled : the confusion and 
alarm increasing the havoc, and the efibris of the besieged in 
consequence augmented, the Vitellians i^treated with a mani- 
fest loss of credit to the party ; and Cascina, feeling^ ashamed 
of an enterprise rashly undertaken, resolved to raise the siege, 
and leave a camp where he had nothing to expect but ridicule, 
and could not hope to do any good. He repassed the To, and 
bent liis march towards Cremona. He had not proceeded far, 
when he was joined by Turullins Cerealis, a principal cen- 
turion, who had head^ the ranks under him in Germany, 
and also by Julius Briganticus, a Batavian by birth ; Hjc 
former deserted with a strong body of marine soldiers, and 
the latter with a small party of horse. 

o2 
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« 28. Spunnna^ as soon as he was iofpnned of tixs move- 
igcientL of the enemy, sent despatches to Annius Gallus, with 
the pai’tioulars of the siege, the gallant drfeuce of Placentia, 
mid the soeasures concerting by ^cin£u GoUns was then on 
his march, '‘•at the head of the first legion, to relieve Placentia, 
little imaginirfg; that a few cohQs^*tB wouldlbe able to hold out 
against the strength and valour of the German army. When, 
however, it was known that Cdjcina had obandorfbd his enter- 
lirise, and was then proceeding t6' Cremona, the legion bunictl 
to be led against the enemy. Their impatience rose to a 
pitch little short of sedition^ It was with difficulty tlmt 
Gallus appeased the tumult, and made then^biflt at Bedria- 
cum,* a village situated between Verona and Cremona, and 
unhappily ffimous for the slaughter of two Koman armies. 
About the same time Martins Macer fought with success near 
Cremona. With the spirit of enterprise that distinguished 
hiiu, he embarked gladiators on the Po, and, m^ing a 
sudden descent on tlie opposite bafik, foil with. fury on the 
auAiliiiVries of Vitellius. All who atteraptexi to make head 
against ^him were put to the sword; the rest fled with pre- 
cipitation to Cremona. Macer was not willing to lose by 
rasliucss the fj’uit of liis victory. He knew that, by the 
arrival of fiesh forces, the fortune of the day migl»V bo 
changed, and, for that reason, checked the iuijpetuosity of the 
victorious troops. This excited suspicion amongst Otlio’s 
soldiem, who wore in tlie habit of putting the worst cou- 
struetion upon eveiy act whatsoever ; according as each man 
was craven in heart and petulant of tongue, they vied with 
each other in defaming, by various umj’ges, Aimius Gallus, 
Suetonius Paulinus, and Maiius Celsus ; f<»r these were put in 
command by Otho also. But thfe murderers of Galba were 
the worst incendiaries. Frantic with con^pious guilt and fuir, 
they made it their business to embroil, to distract, and throw 
everything into confusion. They gave vent to their seditious 
designs with open insolence, and by clandestine lettei^ in- 
fused their venom into the mind of Otho, who was in a state 
of alanu and egitation, disposed to rely on every abject instru- 

i 

’ This vilh^ge, which, according to Cluverins, stood at the diatance 
of twenty nfues from Cremona, and is now called Oaneto, has been 
i-endored famous by the defeat of Otho, and afterwards, as will b^. aeon 
in the third book of this History, by that of Vitellius. 
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merit, and dreading men of worth and honour : prospernty 
weak and irresolute, but appearing in a better light wfcn iu 
distress. In his present situation, he sent to Rome fot his 
brother Titianus, and committed ^ him the conduct of the 
u'ar. The interval was filled by Celsus and Patflinus ^i,th 
active enterprise and brilliaaif success. * ' 

24. Ctecii^a felt deeply the |aiiluTe of all his undertakings, 
and saw with anxiety the fa^e of his army mouldei'mg away. 
Hopulsod at Placentia, his auxiliai'ies lately cut to pieces, and 
worsted even in coDisions of scouts, — enoountei’s frSquent, 
rather *than, worth mentioniilig, — lest Valcns, who was Ad- 
vancing, shoula rca^ all the laurels of the war, he hastened, 
witli more avidity than jadgment, to redeem his honour. 
With this intent, at a villiige called Castorum^^' twelve miles 
firOm Cremona, in a wood that overhangs the road, he sta- 
tioned the flower of his auxiliaries in ambuscade. His cavaliy 
had orders to advance further than oniinary, and, provoking 
an efigagemont, to give ground voluntarily, and entice their 
pursuers to q\iickcn their speed, till the troops in arpbuscade 
should pounce upon them. Th'^ stratagem was betrayed to 
the generals of Othu’s army, Vaulinus took the command of 
the infantry, while Celsus led on the cavalry. In the left 
wing were plauod the vexillaiies of the thiixeonth legion, four 
auxiliary .cohorts, and five hundi’od horse. Tiie high road v as 
occuj)icd by three iTrcotorian cohorts, in deep rank# In the 
right wing marched the first Iq^ion, with t’lVo auxiliary co- 
horts, and five hundred horse. Besides these, a thousand of 
the camlry, selected from the praetorian and auxiliary bands, 
wore taken to support the broken ranks, or, if the enemy 
gave \^^ly, to complete the victory. ^ 

25. Before the two armies came to action, the Vitollians 
feigned a flight. , Aware of the stratagem, Celsus -held back 
Lis men. The Vitellians rose from their ambuscade without 
effect, and Celsus retiring gradually, they pursued him too 
far,iind fell themselves into a snare. The legions attacked 
them on both wings ; the cohorts in front ; and the cavaliy, 
wheeling round rapidly, charged tliem in the rear. Suetonius * 

* Compare, “Otho tribiis quidem, vorum medioeribu^ prseliie, apud 
Alpos, ciroaqiie Placentiam, et ad Castoria (Templum ac.) quod loco 
nonftu est, vicit,” — Suetoniua, Life of Otho, a. 9. This placo was about 
twelve inilea from Cremona, between the Po and the Addua (now Adda). 
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Paulinus k^pt his inftintzy out of tliie engagement By 
this fiatural temper slow and deliberate, ai|d choosii^ to take 
his measures with reason and precaution, rather than owe his 
success <0 the chance of 97ar, he ordered the hollows to be 
filled up,® the ground to be cleared, and his tanks to be 
extended; judging that it would be time to begin the work 
of victory, when he had taken care not to be <^feated. By 
this delay, the Vitelliaus seized Jthe opportunity to shift their 
ground. They betook themselves to the adjacent vineyards, 
thick* with interwoven branches. A small wood, too, lay 
contiguous; wherein having •recovered their epura^, they 
sallied out, and slew the best and bravest of the prsotoriaix 
cavalry. Epiphanes,^ th^' eastern king, who, in Otho’s cause, 
urged on the battle with great spirit, was wounded, 

26. At length the infantry, under the command of Pauli- 
nus, nislied forward. The line of the enemy was trampled 
under foot, and the parties that came to support them were 
put to the rout^ for Cmcina had brought up his cohorts 
singly, ;iot all at once, which increased the confusion in the 
engagement; for, coming forward in succession, and nowhere 
strong enough, they were carried along in the panic of the 
flying troops. A tumult also broke out in Ccecina’s camp. 
Tho soldiers wore enraged that the whole army was' not 
drawn out, Julius Gratus, the prjefoct of the camp, they 
loaded with irons, on a suspicion that' ho held treasonabJe 
intercourse with his brother Julius Fronto, at that time a 
tribftne in Otho’s army, and, under a similar-accusation, then 
confined in prison by the adverse party. Nothing now could 
equal the disorder and consternation that involved the whole 
Vitellian army. In the camp, in the field of battle, in the 
flight, and amongst ^the parties that came to support the 
fugitives,-* the confusion was such, that, if Paulinus had not 
sounded a retreat, it was the opinion of both parties that 
CsBcina, i^ith his whole army, might have been cut to pieces. 
Paulinus alleged that, seeing how much toil end labour still 
remained, he was afraid to expose his men, already spent with 
the fatigue of the day, to fh;sh forces kept in reserve, and 
ready to issue from the adverse camp, and, if once broken, 
no post, no station, remained behind. With this reasoning 

^ Epipbaaes was the son of AntiochuB lY. king of Coxnmsg'^ne, a 
distiict of Syria. 
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the judicious few were satisEed, but in the lo^r ranks dis- 
satisfaction prevdled, • . 

27. This loss* had less effect in alarming the Vitellians, 
than .i]| reducing their turbulez\)b spirit to a senae of duty. 
Nor was this the case with the troops of CfficiHa only, who 
threw the whole blame upgn the army, at alf times more dis- 
posed to mutiny than to face the enemy. The same reforma- 
tion showed itself in the camp of Fabius ValeDB, who was 
now advanced as far as.Ticinum.’ His soldiers no longer 
despised the enemy, but, eager to retrieve the honour of the 
amy, submitted more respectfully and uniformly to their 
general. !^i]Song1:hem, too, the spirit of mutiny had Earned 
fortli with grievous violence; '^ich I will now return to, 
tracing its origin from more remote transactions, for it would 
have been inconvenient |o interrupt the narrative of Cmcina’s 
acts. The cohorts of the Batavian nation, which, in the war 
l)etween Nero and Yindex, separated from the fourteenth 
legion, then on its way to Britain, and, having heard, in the • 
city of the Liiigones, of commotions in fervour of Yitellius, 
went over, as 1 have related, •to Fabius Valens, conducted 
themselves, with great insolence ; making it their boast, when 
they came to the tents of each legion, “ tliat by them the , 
fburtoenth legion had been overawed; by them Italy was 
wrested out of the bands of Nero; and upon their swords 
the issue of the’ war depended.” The soldiers l^eard these 
speeches with indignation — ^the general with wounded feel- 
ings : disputes and quarrels put an end to discipline ; and 
at lepgtli Valens suspected that they would proceed from 
clamour to victual mutiny. 

28. Valens, thei-efwo, having received advice that the Tun- 
griaus and Trevirians had met with h defeat, and that Otho’s 
fleet was hovering on the coast of Narbou Oaql, ordered a 
detachment of the Batavians to march to the relief of the 
province; intending, at the. same time, by a stroke of policy, 

divide the mutinous troops, who, in a body, were too for- 
midalsle to bo managed. When this measure was heard of, 
and generally known, the auxiliaries murmured, and the 
legions complaiueck aloud, “ that they were now to lose the 
bravest troops in the service ; that, when the epemy was near 
at hand, those experienced soldiers, who had so often fought 

' Tiemum, a city built by the Tiunfialpinu Gauls on the i-iver Tioinua. 
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and returned vitli victory, were withdrawn, as it wore, from 
the lixi# of blkitle* If a single {xrovince is of more moment 
thsm the city of Home and the salvation of the empire, all 
should fol^w them thither: but if the soundness^ sup- 
port, the pillar of their hopes of success, rested on the efforts 
made in Italy, tile most efficient n^embm should not he tlius 
severed, as it were, from the body.” 

29. While giving vent to thfe insolence, ValeAs, sending 
his liotors among them, was prooecl&ing to repress tlie mutiny, 
when they pelted the general himself with stones, forced him 
to dee, and pursued him, acousing him of having embezzled 
the spoils of Gaul, the ^Id of Yienue,* and the i^compense 
due to the soldiers for all thnir toils; they pillaged his camp- 
equipage, rummaged his pavilion, and searched the ground 
itself with their spears and javelini^ Valent in the mean- 
time, disguised like a slave, lay concealed in the tent of an 
officer of the cavaliy. In this juncture, Alphenus Varus, the 

* prefect of the camp, the ffienzy gradually subsiding, called iu 
the aid of stratagem: ordering the centurions not to visit the 
night-watdh, and omitting the sound of the trumpet, by 
which the soldiers are summoned to the offices of war. Thus 
everything was at a standstill. The mutineers surveyed each 
other with amazement, terrified beyond measure for this veiy 
cause, that there was no one at the helm. By silence and 
resignatioi^ in the end by supplications aivi* tears, they w-ere 
seeking to obtain forgiveness, when Yalens came' IbrtL As 
soon a?, the soldiers saw him beyond expectation safe, in 
unseemly apparel, and in tears, joy and sorrow and affection 
ensued. With the quick transition from one extreme oi* pas- 
sion to the other, common with the multitude, tliey poured 
forth their congratulations; and, with shouts of applause, 
placed their general amidst the eagles and standai-ds, on his 
tribunal. Yalens acted with well-timed moderation. No 
man was singled out for punishment. Afinid, however, that, 
by passing it over altogether, he might make them suspqct 
some deep design, ho laid the blame on a &w; knowing'that 
in civil wars soldiers, may do more than their generals may 
notice. f 

30. While Yalens employed his army in throwing up in- 

^ The people of Vieime were obliged to purchase the protection 
Vnlena. See above, i. 66. 
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treuchmeuts at Tidlouin, an ^ account of Csc^ina^a 4efciat 
reached the oaxi^ when ^e sedition nearly brdke out^gaii\t 
it seemed that •by the treachery and delays of Valens 
they had been detained from ^e held of battle. They 
resolved “to linger no longer; nor to wait for «their com- 
mander : they marched befqpe the colours, aiftl, ordering the 
standard-bearers to push On, after a rapid, inarch, joined 
CsBcina’s suAny; In that caftip Valens was in' no kind of 
credit. The vanquished sdldiers complained^ lhat with so 
inferior a force they were exposed to the entire strength of 
the enemy ; and, at the sam^ time that they urged this as 
their apolo^, ttiey fettered the troops who came to them by 
magnifying their valour, lest thej-^ should be looked dQA\'ii 
upon as beaten and coward&‘ Though Valens was at the 
head of an army which exceeded that of Omcina, having 
almost double the number, yet the latter was the favourite 
of the men. Besides his superior liberality of spirit, ho was 
recommended by the vigour of youth, a gra^cefnl figure, and 
tliose qualities which, though of no solid value, conciliate 
favour. Hence a spirit of emulation between the Iwo com- 
manders. Csecina represented Valens as honibly vicious and 
impure ; and, in return, Valens ridiculed Ccecina os empty 
ani vainglorious. And yet, suppressing their animoRitios, 
they zealously promoted the common cause, giving vent to 
reproaches against Otho in their many letters, in manner 
that showed -they were reckless of reconciliation. Whereas 
the officers iii the opposite army spoke of Vitellius» with 
reserve, though his maimers afforded ami)le materials for 
invective. 

31, It must be admitted, that, before the deaths of these 
two persons, though Otho fell with glbry, and Yitellius with 
disgrace and infamy, yet' men dreaded greater mischief from 
the furious passions of Otho, than from the sluggish de- 
bauchery of Yitellius. Besides, the murder of Galba made 
th|^ ^former an object of detestation and alarm; while the 
latter was never charged with being the author of the war. 
Yitellius, by his voracity and gluttony, was his own enemy ; 
Otho, by his profusion, his cruelty, and his daring spirit, 
was the enemy of his country. As soon as the forces under 
Caecina and Valens had formed a junction, the Vitelliau 
party no longer declined a decisive action. Otho took 
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counsel wl^ether a speedy engs^gement or a lingering war 
SKJemid best, when Suetonius Paulinua, an officer surpassed 
by no man of that age, judging it consistent with his high 
military* character to givp his opinion on the* entire com- 
])l 0 xion oi> the war, contended that to bring the dispute to 
an immediate^isBue was advantageous to Vitdlius; to pro- 
tract the war was tlie game for Otho to play» 

32. The whole coUedted ftroe of Vitellius,’**he said, “ is 
now in Italy : the resources whioli he has left behind him are 
nconSidcrable ; since Ga\il is teeming with disaffieotion, and 
with hostile nations ready to*invade the Roman provinces, 
the banks of the Rhine cannot be left dfiFenoeless, TJie 
legions in Britain have fifti enemy on their hands, and are 
divided by the sea. Spain is not so overflowing with 
troops. The province of Narbon Gaul has been thrown into 
dismay by the incursion of Otho’s fleet, and a defeat. Italy, 
beyond the Po, is shut in by the Alps, deprived of all relief 
by sea, and the armies that passed fhat way have exhausted 
the country. There is no place from which Vitellius can 
ho}>e to be supplied with grain ; and, without provisions, he 
cannot maintain his army. Moreover the Germans, the 
must warlike portion of the^^Vitollian party, if the war be 
protracted till summer, will be unable to bear the changi, of 
soil and climate with, their infirm constitutions. Many wars, 
formidaj^le in the first impetuous effort, have come to 
nothing through the eficcts of delay and suspeUso. On the 
otheiP hand, Otho’s party are rich in supplies, and tlieir 
friends are firm. They have Paimonia^ Mccsia, Dalmatia, 
and the East, with their entire arniies; Italy; au(f Rome, 
the capital of tlio empire ; the senate and the Roman people, 
always of considerabre imjKirtanco, though their glory in 
some conjunctures has been c'dipsed ; a store of wealth, both 
public and private, and boundless riches; in public dissen- 
sions moi'e powerful than the sword: their soldiers inured 
to Italy, or seasoned to the heat in warmer climates. ^ Jn 
their front the river Po is a barrier, and cities fortified and 
garrisoned; of which the defence of Placentia is a proof that 
none will sinxender. For these reasons, he should protract 
the wan a few days, the fourteenth legion, fiimous for 
its bravety, will arrive with reinforcements from Moesia. A 
council of War may then be called; and should it be thoflght 
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advisable to hassard a battle^ Otho may then t^e the held 
with augmented force.*’ • • 

33. Marius (Jelsiis ooneurred in this opinion. Annius 
Gallus, ^ho h^ been thrown by the Mling of his horse a fe^ 
days before, being consulted by pemons sent forlihe purpose, 
also concurred. Otho was* eager for the i£uo of a battlu 
His brother Titiauus, and^ Proculus, the prsefect of the 
j)raBtorian guards, both disposed to hasty measures from 
iueiperieuce, averred that the gods, and the tutelar genius 
of Otho, were present in council, and would stand by them 
111 thoir enteriirises ; and that no one might venture to 
oppose thciir sentefico, they had adopted the tone of flattery. 
To oflbr battle was the result of ftie debate ; but whether the 
enij)oror should command in person, or withdraw to a place 
of safety, was a question still to be discussed. Celsus and 
Paulinus now made no opposition. To expose the prince to 
tiio dangers of the held, was more than they chose to take 
upon themselves; and the authors of the pernicious counsel * 
already given, earned it, that Otho should rotfre to Jirixellum, 
there, removed from the hamrds of battle, to reserve himself 
for the chief administration of affairs and of empire. From 
this day^tho rum of Otho*s party may be dated. He took 

him a considerable detachment of the praetorian cohorts, 
the body-guard, and cavalry. After their departure, the 
spirit of the army began to droop ; for they suspected their 
officers ; and the prince, on wliom alone the soldiers relied, 
for he confided in none but them, had left them uu&er the 
comnjand of generals of dubious authority. 

34. Nothing of all that passed was a secret in the camp of 
Viiellius. From the deserters, who^in civil wars are always 
numerous, and alsd from the spies, whose genius it is, while 
they pry into the secrets of others, to l>etray. their own, 
everything transpired. Csacina and Valens lay quiet on the 
watch for the opportunity when the enemy sliould rush on 
unwarily, and waiting to avail themselves of the folly of 
others, a good eubstitute for wisdom, commenced a bndge, 
as though they meditated crossing the Po, to attack the 
gladiators ' on the opposite bank ; and that their own soldiers 
might not pass their time in listless inactivity. • They ranged 

^ It has boen already mentioned, that Otho had in his army two 
thousand gladiators. See c. 11 of this book. 
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equal difitances a nu^jaber of beats^ united at eaclj^ erid by 
s^ron^timbers, with their prows turned against the current, 
and resting upon their anchors, to hold tlie bridge firmly 
together the cables ho weyer were not tense; Imt'Tj^layed in 
the water, m order, when the stream increased, that the row 
of vessels miglft be lifted up without disturbance. Standing 
upon the bridge, and raised up on the last ship, was a tiu^, 
which closed the passage, and gave the men a station;, whence 
they might, with their battering on^nes, piwent the' ap- 
proach the enemy. 

35. The Othonians also raised a tower on the oj^posite 
bank, whence they threw stones and brands. A Small island 
stood in the middle of the%iter. The gladiators attempted 
to pass over in boats; but the Germanic expert in swimming, 
outstripped them. Sevenxl, as it happened, crossed over; 
and in order to dislodge them, Macer put off with a strong 
party of gladiators on board his galleys : but the gladiators 
were not able to cope with regular soldiers ; and the motion 
of the vessels not allowing them a firm footing, they could 
not discharge their weapons wdth the same certainty as men 
standing steadily on land ; and since from the jarriijg move- 
ments of men in a state of alarm, the rowers and combatants, 
intermixed, obstructed each other, the Germans became Aie 
as^iiants, and plunging into the river from the bank, held 
back the, boats, boarded them, or sunif them by manual 
force. The whole passed under the eye of both armies. The 
Vitelli&ns looked on with joy proportioned to the ahboiTenoe 
in which the Othonians held Macer, the cause and the author 
of their disgrace. 

36. The gladiators, in such vessels as they could save, 
retreated fi'om the island, and thus an end was put to tlie 
engagement The soldiers clamoured for the blood of Macer. 
One of them darted his lauoe, and wounded him ; when the 
rest rushed on, sword in hand, and would have killed him on 
the spot, if the tribunes and centurions had not intei’posecl 
to save him. Shortly after, Vestrioius Spurinna, having, by 
brder of Otho, left a moderate garrison at Placentia, came up 
to the mfdn body with his cohorts. Flat ius Sabinus, consul 
elect, was immediately afterwards sent by Otho to command 
the troops Macer ha^ headed ; to the great joy of the common 
men, who saw with pleasure every change of their officera; 
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while the comman(|ei« were disgusted with a service rende^d ' 
so pexilouB from the frequency of seditiou. * e 

37. I find it afserted by some authors, that Ihe two armies^ 
dreading a, war, or detesting both* princes,, whose^ flagitious 
deeds every day more nototious, had doubted whether 
in laymg do.wn their armai, they should either themselves 
deliberate upon the matter Vith a view to the common good, 
•or commit to the senate the thoice of an emperor; and that 
from this consideration Otho’s generals proposed to protract 
and delay the war ; the prospects of PaulinuB being tiie mc«t 
promising, as he was the oldest of oondqlsnr rank, of lugh 
uulitaiy rcpu^tiois, and his conduct in &itain^ bad given 
Kiipcrior lustre to his name* Biat as 1 would admit that a 
few in their hearts wished for repose instead of discord, and 
to SCO the most base and abandoned of mankind postponed 
to a virtuous aud inoffensive prince; so I cannot suppose 
tliat Paulinus, a man of uuder*standiug, could, in' an age 
so corrupt, hope for Such an effort of moderation in the • 
masses, as that those who had unsettled a state of peace from 

a passion for war, would lay down war from an aftachment 
to peace; nor that the armies, dissonant in language and 
iimunors, 'Could be brought td coalesce in this opinion; or 
tlgit the loading chiofe, iiuDjei-Kcd in luxury, overwhelmed 
with debt, and conscious of enormous crimes, would submit 
to any master wlj<vwas not stained with guilt, and bound to 
iliem by tho services they had rendered him. 

38. The love of domination, an inveterate and decp»seated 
pro})cnBity of the human lieait,* waxed strong os the empire 
gr<.'vv in greatness, aud at length threw* off all restraints; for 
while the republic was limited in its extent, the equality of 
conditions was easily prc8o:\'ved, Bttt when the world was 
subjugated, and, rival kings and rival cities being overtln-ovrii, 
men were at leisure to covet wealth which they might enjoy 
in repose, contentions ai'oso, firat, between the senate and tJie 
pe^le. Factious tribunes prevailed at one time, and ambi- 
tious consuls at another;^ find in the city, and the forum, 

’ For the conduct of Suetonius Paulinus, and the hrilhant suocess uP 
liirt arms in Britain, sec^Annalrf, xiv. 29 -40. 

2 Cottpare Salluat: “Natura mortaliura avida impeHi, et pnneeps 
ad explendam aaiimi cni»idiuem.” — De Bell. Jugurth. s.^. The soquol 
of^is section has some resemhlauce to a passage in Lucan, PharsaL * 

i. rto. 
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-ware exhibited the first essays of civil war. Soon after, Caiuu 
MaVius^a inmi sprung from the dregs of the populace, and 
Liloius Sylla, the fiercest of the nobles, vanqjuisbed liberty by 
force of arms, and erected absolutism on its ruins. Pompey 
came after* yith passions nforo disguised, but no ‘way better. 
From that time^ the struggle has Iwn for supreme dominion 
alone. The legions that filled plains of Pharsalia, and 
afterwards met at Philippi, though composed of Jtoman citi* - 
zens, never once thought of disbanding; much less would 
the arnyes of Otlio and Vitollius sheath the sword, of their 
own mere motion; tlie same yrath of the gods, the. same 
popular frenzy, the same motives, deriv^ fiwm •enormities 
committed, urged them on to mutual slaughter. Their wars, 
it is true, were ended by, as it were, single blovrs; but that 
was owing to the abject spirit of the princes- But these 
reflections on the spirit of ancient and modern times have 
betmyed me int o too long a digression. I now come to the 
^series of transactions as they occurred.* 

39. From the time when Otho withdrew to Brirelluni, his 
brother Titianus assumed the pomp of command, but the 
powrer and real authority were with Proculus. Celsus and* 
Paulinus were no more than nominal generals. No man 
' sought their advice ; they did but bear the blame of blund'<”.s 
not their own. The tribunes and centurions were in doubt 
and perplexity, seeing the worst characters preferred, ami 
real talenfe neglected. Tlie common men were in good spi- 
rits, bi^ more di.spo8ed to scan than to execute theii’ generals' 
orders. It was resolved to advance the camp to within four 
miles of Bedriacum;' which they did with such vrant of skill, 
that, though it w^as then the spring of the year, and the 
country around abounded with rivers, the army was distressed 
for want of water. The exT>odiency of hazarding a battle 
became agafn the subject of debate. Otlio. in frequent de- 
spatches, insisted on the most vigorous measures : the soldiers 
demanded that the emperor should be present on the day (>f 
battle. Many were of opinion, that the forces beyond the Po 
should be called in; nor is it so easy to decide what would 
have been tlie most prudent measure, as ^Jbat they chose the 
most pernicious. 

• ' Brotier observes, that the place to which the Othouions advanced 
iR now cidled Tor Anzolini, between the rivers Ollio and Dermona. 
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40. They wet but for the conflux of the Po and tho Addoa,* 
at the distance of sixteen miles, as if proiiig to*ope£ML os&n- 
paign, not to deoide it. Celsus and Paulinus represented the 
danger of exposing the soldiers, fatigued by their inarch, and 
bending* under the weight of theh* baggage, to tjje* atta<^ of 
on enemy unencumbered, and fresh from % inarch of four 
miles only ; who would not* commit such a blunder as not to 
•assault them before they could form tho line of battle, or while 
dispersed and employed at 4he entrenchments. Titianus and 
Prooulus, when overcome by argiirneut, resorted their 
orders, and the will of the prjpce. And it is ti‘ue that a Nu- 
midiun ho»se»ian,** at full speed, arrived with letters from 
Otho, in a style of sharp reproof condemning the dilatoriness 
of the generals, and commanding that a decisive action should 
be hazarded ; for he was heartsick with suspense, and impa- 
tient to realize his anticipations. 

41. On the same day, while Csecina was employed in throw- 
ing a bridge over tho Fo, two praetorian tribunes i^rrived to 4 
demand an interview. He was on the point of hearing their 
terms and replying, when tho scQuts announced witlf headloi^g 
haste that tlie enemy was at hand, The business broke off 
abruptly, and therefore what their design was, whether to 
bqj;ray their own party, to lay a snare for tlie \iiollians, or 
to make soin& honourable proposal, cannot now be known. 
Ca^oina dismissed Jhe tribunes, and rode back to the camp, 
where he found that Valcns had given the signal for battle, and 
tho men under arms. Wliile the legions were settling^by lot 
their respective stations, the cavalry advanced to charge the 
i'U( ruy; and, strange to say, an' inferior number of the Otho- 
uians would have driven them into their intrcnchments, had 

» 

^ The Addua (now Adda) follH into the Po, about six mllea to t})e 
west of Cremona. • 

, = The taste for show and splendour was so great, that none who, m 
that age, had any pretensions to be considered peopie of fashion, chose 
to appear on the Appian or Flaminian road, or to ii^e an excursion to 
iluflr yillas, without a train of !NaxnidiaaB, mounted on the horses of 
their country, to ride before their carriages, and give notice, by a clond^ 
of dust, that a great man was on the road For this fact wo arc in- 
debted to Seneca, who aays, — "Omnes jam sic peregrinautur, ut ilh's 
Numidarum prsecun’at equitatus, atque ut agrocn oitraorein antecedat ; 
turpe est, nuUos esse, qui occurrentos via 'dejiciant ;*qui honostuiu 
boyfiinem veolre magno pulvere ostendluit.** — Seneca, TCpiet. 123 
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noj the Italic legion opposed the runaways^ aud sword , in .. 
hand ompetled them to return to the ohai^ Meanwhile 
tiie rest of the army, without hurry or conftision, drew up in 
order of battle, unmolested by the enemy, aud, in fiiot, without 
l^ing secure as a thick ooppoe, that stood between both par- 
ties, interceptedP their view. In,Otho’s army the chiefe were 
in dismay j the men mistrusted the officers ; the baggage 
wagons and the followers of tbd camp mixed witB the ranks ; 
and the road was rendered so narft>w by a deep ditch on each 
side as to bfe difficult of passage, even though no enemy were 
ut handj some were crowding about their colours, others look- 
ing for their proper post ; notliing was heard l>ut*a confused 
clamour of men calling to «their comradjBS, and answering to 
their names ; wliile some advanced to the front line, others 
fell into the rear, as fear or courage prompted thon. 

42. The Othonians, thus amazed with sudden alarm, wero 
lulled into a state of languor by the joy inspired by cer- 
tain persons who falsely stated tliat the ai’iny had aban- 
doned Vitcllius.* From what source it took its origin, whe- 
ther desi^ or chance, from the emissaries of the Vitellians, 
or the adverse party, has never been explained. The Otho- 
nians, no longer burning for batilu, went so far as to salute 
the opposite army, but being received with hostile mhrnnns, 
most (»f their own ]Jiirty, not knowing the catise of the salu- 
tation, 'were induced to apprehend treason In tliat moment 
the Vitellians begun the attack: their army wjis in regul.ur 
order, /Jieir strengtii and numbers superior. The OthouiaiiR, 
still m disorder, and fatigued by their march, novorthcless fell 
to with vigour. The place of tlie action being entangled witli 
trees aud vineyards, tho aspect of the com but varied. 
They fought man to man, and at a distance in w^iiarute bat- 
talions, and in the form of a wedge. On the ingh road they 
fought hand to hand, foot to foot, and buckler tiiranist hucklei' : 
they ceased to throw their javelins, and with their swords and 
axes cut through helmets and bretistplatcs. 'I'ho}' know one 
another; each individual was conspicuous to las friends and 


* Suetonius evpresaiy says, tUat Otho, in last en;>a^ 0 Tnent at 
Bedriacum, was dofnoted by u f»tratagetti. * Hjs Holdjers wor- railed 
out to be pi'eaont at a general pacification, and, iu idj«‘ vei \’ act of 
saluting the Vitellian army, were suddenly attacked. Siiem ous, Lift 
of Otho, 8. 9. 
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enemies ; and every man foiight as if the issuer of thp war 
dei;>ended upon his single arm. ' 

43. Upon an open plain, between the Po and the high 
road, two, legions happened to encounter each othef ; *on^e 
part uf Vitoflius, the one-and-twentieth, famecLfor^its valour, 
and named Rapax on the stde of Otho, ihe Brst legion, en- 
titled Adjuti;jx, which had novgi' been in action, but of despe 
rate courage, and eager for t]^o acqtiiaition of honour. They 
broke through the foremost rank of the one-and-twentieth, 
and carried off their eagle. Roused by this disgrace, tlio Vi- 
tellians’in their^turn drove bsflbk the first, killing Orphidius 
Bouignus, wno com&anded Otho’s legion, and carrying off 
several standards and flags. In another part of the field, the 
thirteenth legion was routed by the fifth, and the fourteenth 
WHS hemmed in by superior numbers. “ Otho^s generals had 
king since fled the field, while Cteciua and Yalens supported 
tluur ranks in every qqartcr. Fresh forces came to their 
assistance. The Biitavians, under Varus Alphenus, having 
out to pieces the gladiators attempting in boats to oross the 
Po, came into the field flushed with success, and charged the 
enemy iii flank. 

44. The centre of Otho’s army gave way, and nod with 
proc^iitation toj^axrds Bedriacum. A long space lay before 
them ; the road was obstructed with heaps of slain : the 
sliiughter, therefore, ^as the more dreadful,* Iii civil wars 
indeed, no j)risoner8 are reserved for sale. Suetonius Paiilinui? 
and Liemius Proculus fled different ways, both avoiding the 
camp. Yedius Aquila, who commanded tlic thirteenth legion, 
by his own indiscreet fears exposed himself to the fury of the 
soldiers. He entered the camp, while 4 was yet broad day- 
light ; and those who are ever ready to rebel against tlieii 
officers, and run away from their enemies, crowded round him 
with loud clamouriugs, abusing him, and even offering vio- 
lence to him. They charged hhn with treachery and desertion, 
not because he was guilty of any crime, but, in the true sjiirit 
of vulgar minds, transferring to others their own guilt ana 
infamy. Titianus and Cclsus owed their safety to the night; 
the watch being now stationed, and the soldiers appeased by 

* See note above on c. 6 of this book. 

* Plutarrh, in his account of this battle, describes a most dreadful 
carnage. Sue his Life of Otho. 
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the entreaties, the advice, and authority of Aniiius (xallus, who 
had ttie address to make tlie men sensible of ^ the folly of 
adding to the havoc of the field by turning their swords upon 
themsel^fes.** Whether the war was at an end, or to be once 
more reneWd^with vigour, he represented that the one great 
remedy for the vanquished was*ia thedr union, Tlie spints of 
the rest were completely brq^en ; but the prmtoriaus com- 
plained that they were defeat^ by treacher}* not by the 
valour of the enemy. ‘‘The vitellians,** they said, “could 
not boast of a bloodless victory. * Their cavalry were routed, 
and one of their legions lost their eagle. Otho and the troops 
beyond the Po were still left; the legidns ^om Mmsia were 
on their march ; .and a coSsiderable part of the army, detained 
at Bedriaeum, had no share in the action. Tliese certainly 
were not yet conquered ; and if that was to bo their lot, they 
would fall with more glory in the field of battle.” From these 
reflections, the praetorians, inflamed with anger or depressed 
with fear, were rather stimulated by resentment^ than dis- 
heartet^d by their desperate predicament. 

45. The army of Vitellius halted at the distance of five 
miles from Bedriaeum, the generals not thinking it advisable 
on the same day to attempt the enemy’s camp. A voluntary' 
surrender was at the same time anticipated. ,But the solfliers, 
having gone forth prepared only as for battle, and unencum- 
bered, their arms and their victory wOie their only defence. 
On the following day the inclination of ‘the Othonians 
shofriiig itself unequivocally, and even those who had bcou 
the fiercest being now disposed to relent, they sent ^ deputa- 
tion to the enemy. The Vitelliau leaders were willing to 
hearken to terms pf accommodatioii. The deputies not 
retuniiug immediately, the doubt whether they had suc- 
ceeded sjmewJiat checked their resolution : but the embassy 
soon returning, the intrencUments were thrown open. The 
conquerors and the conquered burst into tears, and, with 
mingled joy and sorrow, deprecated the ‘horrors of civil 
war. In the same tents, relations, friends, and brotliers, 
dressed each other’s wounds. They now perceived that their 
ho}>cs and rewards were dubious; whilfe deaths and mournings 
were tliei)*- certain lot. Nor was there a person so fortunate 
as not to have some death to lament. The body of Orphidius, 
the commander of a legion, after diligent search, was ibuiid, 
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and burned 'with the usufd solemnities, A |ew of the 
common men were buried by their friends: the res? -wore 
left stbove ground? 

46. Otho, in tha meantime, ht^ving taken his resolution, 

♦ waited, without trepidation, ^for an account of •the event 

First, rumours of a melancholy characta'* rcSclied his ears, 
boon after, fugitives, who escaped from the field, brought sure 
intelligence *that all was lost The fei-vour of the soldiers 
stayed not for the voice cf the emperor j they bade him 
summon up his best resolution: there were forces Still in 
reserve, and in their prince’s cause they were ready to suffer 
a.iid dare the utmost. Nor was tliis the language of flattery : 
impelled by a kind of fren 2 y, anfl like men possessed, they 
wore all on fire to go to the field and restore the state of their 
party. The men who stood at a distance stretched forth 
their hands in token of their assent, while such as gathered 
round tlie prince clasped his knees; Plotius Firmus being the 
most zoaloua This offi^r commanded the prmtoriau guards. 
He implored his master not to abandon an army devoted to his 
interest ; a soldiery who had midei*gone so much in his cause. 
"It was more magnanimous,” they said, "to bear up against 
adversity, than to shrink from it: |;he brave and £+jrenuous 
sustained their^elvos upon hope, even against tlie eunent of 
fortune ; the timorous and abject only allpwed their feai's 
to plunge them int<f despair.” While uttering these words, 
accordingly sJk Otho relaxed or stiffened the muscles of his 
face, they shouted or groaned. Nor was this spirit ooflfined 
to the praetorians, the jieculiar soldiers of Otho ; the detach- 
ment sent forward ly the Moesian legions brought word that 
tlie same zeal pervaded the coming armjr, and that the legions 
liad entered Aquileia. Whence it is evident that a fierce and 
bloody war, the issue of which could not have been foreseen by 
the victors or the vanquished, might have been still canied on. 

47. Otho himself was averse to any plans of prosecuting 
the ivar, and said:' "To expose to further perils such spirit 
and sucli virtue as you now display, would, I deem, be pay- 
ing too costly a price for my life. The more brilliant the 
prospects which you hold out to me, wore I disposed to live, 

* This spoech of Otho’s confirms the observation of I'aeitus in the 
precQ4mg book (L 22), “ Non erat Othonis mollis et coipori similia 
animus.” See also Suetonius, Life of Otho, s. 10. 
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tb© more glorious will be my death. 1 aud Fortiuj^e have 
made trial of each other; for what length of time is not 
material : but the felicity which does not promise to last, it 
is more difficult to enjoy with moderation. Vitellius began 
the ci7il war ; ^id he originated our contest for the prince- 
dom. It shall be mjne to establi^ a precedent, by preventing 
a second battle for it. By thi^ Ifet posterity ju^go of Otho. 
Vitellius siiall be blest with his brother, his wife, and children. 
I want no revenge, nor consolations. Others have held tho 
soverei^i power longer; none has resigned it with equal 
fortitude. Shall I again suffeifso many of the^Rqman *youth, 
so many gallant armies, to^be laid low, and cut off from the 
commonwealth? Let this resolution of yours to die tor me, 
should it be necessary, attend me in my departure ; but live 
on youraclvcs. Neither let mo long obstruct your safety, 
nor do you retard the proof of my constancy. To descant 
largely upon our last moments is th^ act of a dastard spirit. 
Hold it as an eminent proof of the fixedness of my purpusc, 
that 1 complain of no man : for to ai-raigu or gods or men 
is the part of one who fain would live.” 

48. Having thus declared his sentiments, he talked with 
his friends, addressing each iu courteous terms, according to 
his rank, his age, or^, dignity, and endeavoured to induce all, 
the ^oung in an »authoritative tone, tho old by entreaties, to 
depart wHhout loss of time, and not aggravate tho resent- 
ment pf tho conqueror by remaining with him. His coun- 
tenance serene, his voice firm, and endeavouring to repress 
tho tears of his friends as uncalled for, he ordered boats or 
carriages for those who were willing to rh^part. ra])crs and 
letters, containing strong expression's of duty towards liimself, 
or ill-will towards Vitellius, he committed to tho flames. He 
distributed money iu presents, but not with the profusion of 
a man quitting tho woiid. Then, observing his brother’s 
son, Salvius Cocceianus, iu the bloom of youth, and dis- 
tressed and weeping, lie even comforted him, commending 
. liis duty, but rebuking his fears : Could it be supposed 
that Vitellius, finding his own fiimily safe, would refuse, in- 
humanly, to return the generosity shown to himself? By 
hastening hiS death,” ho said, "he should establish a claim upon 
his clemency; since, not in tho extremity of despair, but at 
a time wheu the army was clamouring for another battle, ha 
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had irmdfi his death on offering to his country. •For liitnself, 
he liad gained afiaple renown, and left to his family enou;fth 
of lustre. After the Julian race, tho Claudian, and the 
Servian,* he ^as the first who carried the sovcr^^ty into a 
new family. Wherefore ho^ should cling t^life with lofty 
aspirations, and neither fofget at any time, that Otho was 
his uncle, n^r remember it owmuch,” 

49. After this, his friend* having ail withdrawn, he reposed 
awhile. When lo! while *his mind was occupied ’s^th the 
last a^t of his life, he was diverted from his purpose hy a 
sudden upsoai* soldiers^ he was told, were in a state of 
frenzy and riot, threatening destijiction to all who oftered to 
depart, and directing their ftiry particularly against Ver- 
ginius,* whom they kept besieged in his house, which he had 
barricaded. Having reproved the authors of the disturbance, 
he returned, and devoted himself to bidding adieu to those 
who were going away, until they had all departed in security. , 
Towards the close of day he quenched his thirst with a 
draught of cold water, and then ^ordered two poniards to bo 
brought to liim. He tried the points of both, and laid one 
under his head. Having ascertained that his friends w'cro 
sn^ on their way, he passed the night in quiet, and, as we 
are assured, even slept. At the dawn of day, he applied tho 
weapon to his breast, and fell upon it. On hearing his dying 
groans, his .freedmen and^ slaves, and with them Plotius 
Firmus, the preotorian prcefcct, found that vrith one jv'ound 
he liad disi)atched himself. His funeral obsequies were per- 
formed without delay. This had been his earnest request, 
lest his head should be out off and l)e mado a public spec- 
tacle.^ He was borne on the shoulders of the preetoriau 
soldiers, who kissed his hands and his wound, amidst tears 
and i)rai 608 . Some of tho soldiers slew themselves at the 


* Augustuf!, Tiberius, and Caligula were of the Julian line ; Claudius 
anil*Nei*o (by adoption) were of the Claudian ; Galba was of the hoa*^ 
of Serviufl ; Otlio, of the Salvian family. 

* This was Verginiun Rufus, who conquered Vindex in Gaul, and*' 
had the moderation to decline the imperial dignity w’heii offered to 
him by tho Itegions. * 

3 Nero, in his last distress, fearing that his head would he exhibited 
as a publio spectacle, gave directions for his funeral. Otho did the 
enn* ; though tainted with Nero’s rices, he closed the scene with 
dignity. 
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fifneroj pile*, not Jfrom any consciousness of guilt, nir from 
fSar; but in emulation of the bright example of their prince, 
and to show their affection. At Bedriacum, Placentia, and 
other cainpp, numbers of 1}very rank adopted that^niodo of 
death. A sepijilcliro was rai^d to tho memory of Otho, of 
ordinary structure, but likely to*endure.^ 

50. Such was the end of Otho, in the lhirty-iK3venth year 
of his age. He was born in the municipal city of Ferentum. 
His fatjier was of consular rank ; his grandfather of preetorian. 
By the maternal line his descent was respectable, thoTigh not 
equally illustrious. The features of his pharacter, as well in 
his earliest days as in the^progress of his youth, have been 
already delineated.* By two actions, one atrocious and 
detestable, the other great aud magnanimous, he earned an 
equal degree of honour and infamy among postenty. As I 
should regard it as unbecoming the gravity of my under- 
taking to built up fabulous accounts,* and amuso my readers 
with fictions, so I would not ju'esuine to impugn the credi- 
bility of iiliose statements which have been generally received, 
and regularly handed' down. The inhabitants relate, that, 
on the day when the battle was fought at Bedriacum, a bird 
of unusual appearance perched in a frequented place ry'.ar 
Kegium Lepidum,® and, notwithstanding the great concourse 
of pcojile, aud a numerous flight of other birds, never moved 
from its •place till Otho put aq end to his life, and then 
vanisl/ed out of sight ; and that, on comparing the times, 
the appearance aud disaj)pearance of this phenomenon tallied 
with the circumstances of the prince’s death.** 


* Plutarch tolls us, that he himself visited Otho's tomb at Brixollutn. 
Those perishable matorialB have long since mouldered away ; but the 
epitaph, written by Martial, will nvvor die. The poet admits that 
Otho led a dissolute lifoj but adds, that in his end he was no way 
inferior to Cato : — 

“ Quum dubitarct adhue belli chilia Enyo, 

Forsrtan at possot vincore mollis Otho ; „ 

Bamnavit mujto staturuni sanj^^ime Martem, 

Et fodit certa ]^ectora nuda manu. 

Sit Cato dum vivjt, sane vel Ca*flare major ; 

' Dum moritur, numquid major 0th one fuit.*' — Lib. vi 32. 

^ See Annals, xiii. 46 ; Hist. i. 13 ; and Suetonius and Plutarch. 

^ liegium was about fifteen miles from Brixelluin, where Otlio 
breathed his last. ' 

* See Suetonius, Life of Vespasian, s. 5. 
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f)l. ^The grief and anguish of the soldiers aj the funeral 
dirove them to another mutiny. Nor was there auy^one to 
restrain it, ThJy turned their thoughts to Ver^ius; one 
moment, calling upon him to accept the sovcreiguty, and the 
next, with menaces, pressing him to undertake ^n embassy 
to Valcns and Cteciua, V«!ginius, while tifty were forcing 
his house, disappointed thorn by stealing off the back way. 
The cohorts that lay encamped at Brixcllum deputed Rubrius 
( Tillius with terms of submission ; and piirdon w/is immediately 
obtained, the troops under Flavius Sabinus going over to the 
conqiferor, through the negotiation of their commander. 

52. Though* theVar in every quarter was now at an end, 
a great jiart of the senate, who acAimpanied Otho from Rome, 
and by him were left at Mutina, were involved in the utmost 
danger. They received an account of the defeat at Bedriacum ; 
but the soldiers treating it as a false alarm, as they suspected 
that the senate were hostile to Otho, they observed their lan- 
guage, and put a malignant construction upon their looks and • 
demeanour. They proceeded, lastly, to repix^aches and insults, 
hoping to find a pretence and occasion for bloodslied, when 
the senators saw another cloud gathering over their heads: 
the Vitelliaii party was now superior; and they feared lest « 
tlAy should lip thoxight to entertain the intelligence of tho 
victory coldly. Thus alarmed, and painfully perplexed, they 
met ; no one suggesting any plan of his own, as he; felt more 
secure as one of many who piuticipated in the same fault. ^ 
Tho magistracy of Mutina increased the anxiety of the'^error- 
strickejp senators, by offering them arms and money, and, with 
ill-timed courtesy, giving them tho appellation of conscript 
fathers. 

53. After this a notable dispute arose between Licinius 
Oajcina and Eprius Marcellns;' the former vehemently charg- 
ing Marcellus with speaking in ambiguous terms. Nor did 
any of the ©them express their sentiments frankly ; but tho 
tiome of Marcellus, detested from the recollootion of his infor- 
mations, had stimulated Cseoina, a new man, and lately ad- 
mitted into the senate, to seek popularity by encountering^ 
powerful enmities. ♦The dispute was ended by the interpo- 
sition of wortliier men, and the senate returned to Bononia, 

^ Epriua Marcellus was the invetorate enemy of Pjctud Tbiuftoa. 
Annals, xvL C2, 2S. 
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thfre to deliberate again, and, in the meantime, they hoped 
to haVf more intelligence. There they ettitioned persons on 
tlie BCTcn^ roads to Interrogate all who ooifid give the latest 
intelligeiKip. One of Oth^’s freedmen being asked, why he 
had left liiB master, he made answer, bear his last di- 
rections ; he is^still alive, but hB renemnoes all the joys of 
life : his thoughts are fixed upon posterity aljne.” This • 
account excited their admiration; they felt a delicacy in 
making further iufiuiries : and t6e consequence was, that all 
transfew'ed their attachment to "Vitellius. 

54. Lucius VitelliuB, brothei^of the new emjj[er9r, attended 
the meotiug of the senate, and was now presenting himself to 
receive the court of the serlhtors, when Csenus, a freedman of 
Nero’s, by a bold and impudent falsehood, threw the assembly 
into consternation. He affirmed it as a fact, that, by the 
coming up of the fourteenth legion, and the junction of the 
forces from Brixellum, the victors bad been cut to pieces, 

• and the fortune of the jjaity retrieved. The motive of this 
fiction was, that Otho’s jiassports,^ now slighted, might revive, 
under mofe favourable news. By this stratagem he gained u 
quick conveyance to Rome, and in a few days was put to 
death by order of Vitellius, But the danger of the senators 
was increased, as the Othoniun soldiers gave^credit to fiic 
fic.tion ; and it gave iiitcusity to their fears, tliat tliey seemed 
to have quitted Mutiua on public grounds', and to liavo aban- 
doned their jiarty. From this time the senate was convened 
no moi'e. Every man acted, on his own private vieAvs, till 
letters from Fabius Valens put an eud to their fears. Besides, 
the death of Otho was known the sooner, in proportion as it 
was meritorious. 

55. At Rome a gcnerill calm prevailed. The games sacred 
to Ceres* w^re exhibited as usual. Wlien intelligence amved 
tluit Otho >vas no more, and that all the military tiien m the 
city had, at the requisition of Flavius Sabinus, sworn fidelity to 

. Vitellius, the spectators signified their apiilauso. The peojde, 
with laurel and flowers, carried the images of Galln to the 
several temples, find piled their chaplets iu the form of a 

^ The paasporta, caDed diplomata Othmh, were granted for the pro 
teciion of travellers and messengers. See Pliny, lib. z. eplst. 14, 54. 

^ The festival of Ceres began on the 19tU of April. See Azmals, 
XV. 53. 
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tomb, on the spot near the lake of Curtius, which Jie ha^ dyed 
witli his life-blood. All the honours invented during tl» 
long reigns of ot'Rer princes were forthwith decreed in the 
senate. Jhey moreover passed a V4rte of thanks an(k applause 
to the German armies, and despatched a deputatioif to perform 
the office of congratulation. ••A letter from htbius Valens to 
the consuls read : it was^not arrogant in its style, but 
tlie modesty of Caecina^ in jiot writing at all, gave greater 
satisfaction. 

56. The sufferings of Italy, however, were more sevffre and 

terrible than u^der the war. The Vitelliau soldiers, quartered 
ill the colonies and •municipal cities, were bent on spoil and 
rapine. They committed the most horrible outrages, deflour- 
ing the women, and tnimjding on all laws, human and divine ; 
cither from lust or with a view to be bought off, they spared 
nothing sacred or profane. Some were murdered hy their 
])rivate encinies under ppetence of their being soldiers of Otho. 
The soldiers who knew the country, plundered without con- 
trol the oi>uleiit farmers and lands well stocked ; ;whilc all 
who resisted wnre doomed to the Sword, the officers not daring 
to clicck thqni, and obliged to truckle to them. Cieciua ex- 
hibited less avarice, but more servility. Valens had made 
liiiSself inthmous by his avarice and rapacity, and was there- 
fore obliged to connive at the crimes of others. Italy was 
long since exhausti^d, and could ill endure to mainbun so 
many foot and horse, together with outrage, losses, and op- 
pression. * * 

57. yitellius, in the meantime, advanced towards Italy 
with the remainder of the Gorman armies, ignorant of his 
victoiy, and supposing that not a bloy had Iveen struck. A 
few of the veiei'aii soldiers were left behind in wintcr-quartci’s ,* 
and to recruit the remaining legions, which were* more ske- 
letons, hasty levies were made in Gaul. On the froiiticTS bor- 
dering on the Khino the command was given to Hordconms 
Fla«ciis. To liis own army Vitellius added eight tbousaml 
men from Britain. Having marched a few days, ho received 
intelligence of the victory at Bedriacum, and the conclusion 
of the w’ar by the death of Otho. He called on assembly, and 
highly ‘extolled the valour of the troops. The army wished 
to jee his freedman Asiaticus* raised to the dignity of a 

* For more of Asiaticus, see Suetonius, Life of Vitellius, a. 12, 
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Roioaij knight, but Vifcellius restrained the disgraceful adu* 
lation ; but such was his natural levity, th|t wlmt he refused 
in public; he graute<l in private ewer his bottle. And thus a 
despicable slave, who was •goaded on by ambition,* and had 
nothing to^^c^mend him but his vices, was honoured with 
the equestrian ring. “• 

58. About the same time yitelUus received advices that 
the two Mauritanias had acceded to his party, Luooeius 
Albinus, the governor of that country, having been murdered. 
The pfovince which was called Osesariensis had^beeii by Nero 
committed'to Albinus ; and thS other, called TJngitana, being 
afterwards added by Galba,^the governor was master of a con- 
siderable force ; not less than nineteen cohorts, five squadrons 
of horse, and a numerous body of Moors, accustomed to live 
by depredation and rapine, and therefore available for war. 
Albinus, on the death of Galba, declared at once for Otbo, 
and, not content with Africa, began, to form plans against 
Spain, which was separated by a narrow channel.^ Cluvius 
Rufus, wjio presided in Spain, alarmed at this, ordered the 
tenth legion to march to the sea-coast, with a design, as he 
gave out, to cross the sea ; aud chosen oentiuions were sent 
• forward to draw the Moors over to Vitellius. This was 
a difficult task; tho fame of the German armies resounded 
through all the pi'ovinces. A report prevailed, at the simo 
time, that Albinus, disdaining the title* of procurator, Jiad 
usurped tho regal diadem, aud the name of Juba. 

5fh*Thus a change taking place in the minds of the peojilc, 
Asinius Tollio, who commanded a squadron of horse, and one 
of the most firm friends of Albinus, was surprised and i)Ut to 
death, with Festus aiid^ Scipio, preefects of cohorts, Albinus 
himself, after sailing from the province of Tingitana to that 
of Ctesariensis, was put to deatu as soon as be landed. His 
wife, wiio presented herself to the assassins, perished with her 
husband. These ti'ansactions passed without the notice of 
Vitellius : even to matters of high importance* the attention 
of a moment was all that he gave, unequal as he w'as to 
’ eouceriis of magnitude. He ordered his army to proceed by 
land into Italy, while ho himself sailod'down the Ararr not 
with any of the pomp of a prince, but exhibiting in a striking 

* The Straits of Gibraltar. * 

* Now the Saone. See Annab, xlii. 53. 
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manner the poverty of his former condition.*# At length 
Junius Blsesus, that time governor of the LyoneselSaul^a 
man of illustrious descent, of liberal mind, and corresponding 
wealth, supplied Vitellius with a iraih, and attended him in 
person, sparing no expense. But this very conduct excited 
the displeasure of Vitellius, ^lio, however, concealed his aver- 
sion with servile caresses. At Lyons, the generals of both 
parties, as well the vanquished as the victorious, attended. 
Vitellius in aj,public speech lauded Valcns and Csecina, whom 
ho plaped on each side of his curule chair. He then*ordered 
out the whol% ari^ to receif^e his son, an infant of tender 
years. The child was brought foj^ward; the father took him 
in his arms, adorned as he was mth. a purple robe ; saluted 
him by the title of Germanictis j and arrayed him with all the 
insignia of princely state. This extravagant honour shown in 
prosperity, formed a source of consolation in the reverse of 
fortune which followed# 

CO. The centurions who had signalized themselves in Otho’s* 
service were then put to death. By this, more jtlian any- 
thing, he lost the ufFectiotis cl the forces from Illyricnm. 
The rest of the legions caught the infection, and, being already 
oi^bad terms with the German soldiery, befean tc meditate a 
revolt. Suetenius Pauliuns and Lioinius Proculus were kept 
for some time in a wretched state of susponse. Being at 
length admitted to an audience, they made a defence which 
nothing but the necessity of the times could excuse. They 
made a merit with Vitellius of their treachery to Otfio, and 
to their own sinister designs ascribed the march of the army 
on the day of battle, the fatigue of the troops, and the con- 
fusion in the ranks, occasioned by noj; removing the baggage, 
with many other accidental circumstances, Vitellius ' gave 
them credit for thoir perfidy, and pardoned theip attachment 
to his enemy, Salvius Titianus, the brother of Otho, was 
screened from danger on the score of natural affection, and 
liifi imbecile character. Marius Celsus, consul elect, was 
suffered to succeed to his honours, though (Jmoiliua Simplex, 
as was generally believed, and the charge was afterwards 
bronglit against him* in the senate, endeavoured by bribery to 
supplant him ; meditating also the destruction of Celsus. 

' For the extreme poverty of VitolliutJ, see Suetonius, Life of Vitel- 
liua, B. 7. 
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The omperc^, however, withstood him,‘ hut in time raised him 
tp rhat office,* without the guilt of bribery or murder. Tm- 
chains was shielded from his accusers by <?aleria, the wife of 
Vitellius.c ■ f. . 

61. Amiflst the dangers that involved the first men of the 
age, shameful lb relate, one Maiuccus, a plebeian of the Boii, 
had the presumption to mix up his name with th^great events 
of the time, and provoke the k<jpfian arms by a pretence to 
supernatural lights; and already as deliverer of Gaul, and as 
a god, ‘for such was the title he assumed, haling mustered 
eight thousand mon, he madd an attempt qp adjacent 
villages of the iEduans, when that powerful state, with a 
chosen band of their youtlf, and with a reinforcement of co- 
horts from Vitellius, put the fanatic multitude to the rout. 
Mariccus was taken prisoner, and soon after given to wild 
beasts, Tlic populace, astonisheil to soe tliat he was not im- 
mediately torn to pieces, believed himL to be sacred and invio- 
‘ lablo, till he was put to death under the eye of Vitellius. 

G2. From this time the partisans of Otho wore no longer 
persecuted the effects of all remained inviolable. The lost 
wills of such as fell fighting fur Otho were allowed to be 
valid, and, where mo will was made, the law of intestacy t^ok 
its course. In fact, if Vitellius had moderated his luxuries, 
one needed not fear his avarice llis appetite for feasting 
was shocking, and knew no bounds.* Frdm Home and Italy 
incentives to gluttony were conveyed ; the roaefs from both 
the seds ringing with tlie din of carriages. To entertain him 
on his march, the principal men of eveiy city were obliged to 
lavish all their wealth, and the cities themselves were ex- 
hausted. The soldiers lost all enoi-gy and virtue, from being 
habituated to pleasure Vnd contonipt of their general. Vi- 
tellius, by an edict sent forward to Home, signified his plea- 
sure to postpone for the present the title of Augustus, and 
decline that of Ceesar; but did not forego any portion of tlio 
princely power. He ordered the mathematicians to be ban- 
ished out of Italy, and, under heavy penalties, restrained the 
Homan knights from disgracing themselves by public games 

* CECciliuft Simplex was consul when Vitellius, finding his affairs 
utterly ruined, was willing to abdicate. (Hist. lii. 68.) For an acoouni 
of the’ consuls in the course of this year, see above, i. 77, note. • 

^ Compare iSuetonlus, Life of Vit^lius, s. 10. 
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and the prisse ring. Former princes had not scrupled to 
allure men to that praotico by money, and stilf ofte«er by 
force. Many of the municipal towns and colonies emiilat(M 
the city in' alluring all the most profligate to engage in these 
practices by means of rewards. • 

63. Vitelliufl, on the arrival of his brother,’ amd other adepts 
in tyrannic arts gaining an a*sceudoncy over Inin, became more 
haughty and? sanguinary, Hd gave orders for the execution 
of Dolabella, who, as alrea(^ stated, was removed by Otho to 
the colony of’Aquiuurn. Being there informed of that em- 
peror’s*death, he ventured to return to Rome. That step was 
objected to*hifli as«a crime by his intimate friend, I'lauciub 
Varus, who had been praetor, before Flavius Sabinus, the 
prmfoct of the city. He pretended that Dolabella broke from 
Ids place of confluement to ofibr himself as a leader to the 
vanquished party, and added, that he had endeavoured to 
seduce to his interest the cohort stationed at Ostia. He 
(tould bring no proof of these serious chaigcs ; and, visited • 
u'lth remorse, which proved too late to be of .any service, he 
implored forgiveness for the accused, after incurring the hor- 
rible guilt, Flavius Sabmus hesitated in a matter of such 
magnitude, till Triaria, the v^ifo of Lucius Vitellius, a woman 
fui4ous boj'oncJ her sex, warned him not to seek the fame of 
cloniency at the jjcril of the prince. Sabinus, natui-ally hu- 
mane, but when danger threatened himself infirm of purpose, 
and feeling flis own life liassardcd in anotlior’s peril, preci- 
pitated the fall of a man wlioni he dared not appear toJiclp. 

C4. yitcllius, from motives of fear and hatred, (for Pe- 
tronia,* his former wife, was no sooner divorced than Dolabella 
married her,) by letters despatched to Rome invited him to 
Iiis pi’esonce, advising him, at the samef time, to shun the pub- 
licity of tlie Flaniinian road, and como by tlie way of Inte- 
ramnium. At that place, lie ordered him to be put to death. 
The assassin thought be should lose too much time, and 
attacked Dolabella at an inn on the road, while stretched on 
the ground, and cut his throat ; a trausaction which brought 
into great odium the now reign, the future clwxacter of which 
« 

* This was Lucius Vitellius, whom we have seen with the senators 
at Ijoiiouia, See above, o. 54. *> 

*,,Petronia was the first wife of Vitellius. Suetonius, Life of Vitet 
liuB, 8. 6. 
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was understood from this incipient specimen. The daring 
B^rit flpf Triftria was the more detested, as it stood in imme- 
diate contrast to tho mild character of Galesda, the emi)eror s 
wife, and, also to that of Sextilia,' his mother ; a woman of 
equal exoolienoe, and formed on tho model of ancient man- 
ners. On receijtt of the first letters from her son, she is said 
to have declared tiiat his name was not Germanious but Vi- 
tellius ; and never afterwards* either elated tiie allure- 
ments of fortune, or deceived by tlie voice of flattery, was she 
won to* cheerfulness, but was alive only to the calamities of 
her family.* • 

65. Vifcllius having set out from Isyon^ Was met by 
Marcus Cluvius Rufus, iWio had loft his government in 
Spain for the purpose. He appeared with joy and gratnk- 
tion in his countenance, and anxiety in his heart. He 
knew that an accusation had been prepared against him by 
Hilarius, one of the emperor’s freedmen, importing that, 

« during the war between Otho and Vftcllius, Rufus intended 
to set up for himself, and seize tho provinces of Spain ; and 
that, wittt this view, he had issued various edicts, without 
inserting the name of any prince whatever. He also put a 
construction upon some of his public harangues, tending to 
blacken the character of Vitellius, and recommend himscl^to 
popular favour. The interest of Rufus was too powerful, 
and his ^xiedman was even condemned* to pniiishm^t by 
Vitellius. Rufus was enrolled among the empexhr a intimate 
friendaj and, at tho same time, retained his government of 
Spain duii ng his absence, after the example of Lucius Arrun- 
tius,® whom Tiberius, from suspicion, never suffered to depart 
from Rome. But Vitellius entertained no fear of Cluvius. 
Trebcllius Maximus dfd not meet with equal favour: he 
had fled frojn Britain on account of the angry feeling of the 
soldiers.® Vettias Bolanus, then a follower of the court, was 
sent to succeed him.^ 

66. Vitellius heard, with deep anxiety, that tho spirit of 

“ * For Sextilia, the mother of Vitelliueiy ace Siietonras, Life of Viteb 
liua, fi, 3. . , 

* Lucius Amintius was appointed governor of Spain by Tiheraua, 
aufi for ten years after detained at Borne. Annals, vi. 27. 

^ See abo^e, i. 60. 

* For VettiuB Bolanus, see the Life of Agrioola, o. 8, 16. 
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the vanqtiished legions was fur from being subiued. Dis- 
persed through Italy, and intermixed with tRe ‘vittorious 
troops, they talked of vengeance. Foremost in insolence Was 
the fourteenth legion, who denied that they were (jonqnered ; 
and that, because at Bedriacuni tljo vexillariaa only were 
defeated, but tho strengtli o£ the legion v.'os not engaged. It 
was judged proper to sen^ them back into Britain, whence 
they had been recalled by Nero; and the Batavian cohorts 
were ordered in the meantilne to camp with them, as an old 
animosity subsisted between them and the BDldiera»of the 
fourteenth. Between armed jnen so inflamed with hatred, a 
quarrel soOn^rohe out. At Augusta, the capital of the 
Turinians,' a Batavian soldier hud w^ords with an ai*tisan, 
whom he charged with fraud. A man of the legion took the 
part of his host; their comrades joining each of them, from 
abusive language they proceeded to blows; and, if two preo- 
torian cohorts, taking pait with tho fourteenth, had not awed 
tho Batavians, and inspired confidence in the legionaries, a* 
bloody conflict had ensued. ^Viieliius, satisfied wdth the 
fidelity, of tlio Batavians, incorporated them with*his army. 
The legion had orders to proceed over the Graian Alps,^ that 
by this circuitous route they might avoid Vienne, whose 
inhabitants were suspected, Tlie night the legion marched, 
they left fires*buraiug in all quarters, by which a part of the 
^Turinian city wa^ destro 3 ’ed. This loss, like many other 
calamities of war, was thrown into tho sliade by tlie greater 
disasters of other cities. After the soldiers had deacendod 
frpm tho Alps, all the most disaflbeted of them ■ marched 
to Vienne. They were, however, reduced to order by tho 
unanimity of tho better disposed, and tlie legion was trans- 
ported into Britain* ® * 

07. Tho prsotorian cohorts formed tho nexx source of 
disquietude to Vitellius. They were separated first, and 
afterwards, this step being followed by an honourable dis- 
charge to soften their resentment, they delivered up their 
arms to their tribunes; but at length, when the war com- 
menced by Vespasian assumed oonisistoncy, they ofisombled 
again, and proved the best support of the Flavian cause. The 
first legion of marines was ordered into Spain, ^liat in repose 
* The modern Turin. 

• * Now kno^m as the Little St. Bernard. 
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and indolenge their spirit might evaporate. Tt^e seventh and 
eleveni#! weJe sent back to their old winter-quarters. The 
tliirteeiith was ordered to build amphithesftres j for Cseoiua, 
at Creniqpa, and Valena^^ at Bononia, were preparing to 
exhibit a s^)«ctaele of gladiators, Vitellius being at no time so 
intent upon business jis to forgei^s amnsemeuts. " 

68. And certainly he hij,d in a quiet way broken up the 
party; but a mutiny arose among the victors, In its com- 
meneomeut ridiculous, had not Bie numbci’s slain brought 
the wa» into increased odium. Vitellius had sat down at a 
banquet at Ticinum, and Verginius was of the jgarty.* Ac- 
cording to tlio manners of the chiefs, the tribu^ies and centu- 
rions emulate their strictnlSs or delight in noon-day feasts, 
and the soldiers equally are cither orderly or riotous. In 
the army of Vitellius, all was confusion and dnmkenness, 
resembling wakes and bacchanalian routs, rather tlian a 
camp, or a disciplined army. Accordingly, two soldiers, one 
»of the lifth legion, the other an auxiliary Gaul, under the 
excitement of revelry, proceeded to a trial of skill in wrest- 
ling, Thk Homan was thrown: his antagonist exulted over 
him; and the spectators, who had gatliored round them, were 
soon divided into parties. The consequence was, tliat the 
legions fell n2>oii tlie auxiliaries sword in h/ind, and tti^o 
cohorts were cut to pieces. Another alarm juit an end to 
this fray. ^ A cloud of dust was seen at a distance, nnd the 
glittei’ing of arras, A shout wiis suddenly raised, that the 
lourteaith legion was returning to ofler battle ; but it was 
the men who brought up the rear of the army, and vrhen 
recognised, all anxiety subsided. Meanwhile, a slave of 
Verginius was observed by the soldjers, who charged him 
with a design to -assassihate Vitellius, and rushed directly to 
the banqueting-roora, demanding the execution of Verginius. 
The emperor himself, tliongh tremblingly alive to every 
suspicion, doubted not the innocence of Verginius, but with 
difficulty restrained the men, who thirsted for the blood of a 
consular man, at one time their owm general. It had ever 
been the face of Verginius, more than of any other officer, to 
encounter the seditions spirit of the armyl Their admiration 
of the man, and thoir ^sstimation of his character, remained 
unaltered, but they hated him as having been treated wifb 
contempt by him. 
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G9. The ne?:t day, the deputies from the seij^to taviug 
been admitted to an audience, Vitellius visited the camp, and 
actually lauded thS zeal of the soldiers, while the auidliaries 
murmured at tlie extent of impunity now enjoyed by the 
legionaries^ and the insolence they manifested. ThI Batavian 
cohorts hdd been ordered baek to Germany, lAt they should 
make any deaerate attempts ; the Fates even then, preparing 
the seeds of a foreign and a ^vil war.' The allies from Gaul 
were restored to tlieir reiggpective states: a vast unwieldy 
multitude, employed in the beginning of the revolt nScrelV 
to make up jippearauce. J^r the rest, that the imperial 
revenues, now well digh exhausted by largesses, might hold 
out, Vitellius - ordered the compleJbent of the legions and 
aiLviliaries to be reduced, and no new levies to be made. 
Dismissions from the service were offered indiscriminately. 
The policy was of the worst consequence to tho cothmon- 
wealth, and unacceptable to the soldiers, who had the same 
duties to ]>erform with reduced numbers, and more frequent 
re turns of danger and toih Their energies, too, werq wasted 
by luxury : so different from tho aticieiit system of discipline, 
and the institutions of their ancestors, witli whom virtue 
proved a better support of Eoman power than money. 

7 &, Vitellius, •quitting this place, turned out of his way to 
go to Cremona. Having there attended tho spectacle ex- 
hibited by Cmoina, h5 earnestly desfred to tread the*field of 
Bedriaciun, and survey tho vestiges of his recent victory." 
Shocking and terrible was the spectacle. Forty da}"s*^haii 
not elapsed since the battle; there lay bodies, hideously 
nwingled ; limbs dissevered ; the decaying forms of men and 
horses; tho ground tainted with gore^; one scefie of dire 
devastation, where trees and tho fruits of the earth were ' 
trauqded under foot. No less shocking to humanity wos 
that ])ortion of the road W'hicli the people of Cremona had 
slrowu with roses and laurels, with altars raised and victims 
si aiu, •after the custom observed towards despots. But these 
acts of momentary exultation in a short time after brought 
destruction ou their authbrs. Valens and Cseoina attended, 
and pointed to the local ciroumstanoes of the battle : “ From 

' The foreign war was with the Batavians, un3er CivUis ; the domes* 
tic. with Vespasian. 

- This waa the 24th of May. 
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this i^ot the lei^ons rushed on to the attack; thence the 
^avalfy charged in a body; from that quarter the auxiliaries 
wheeled about and surrounded the enemy.” And now, the 
tribuues«and prsefects, es^h extolling his own achievomeuts, 
gave a medley of facts and falsehoods, or feiots mollified by 
exaggeration. ^ The common soldiers, with shouts and exulta- 
tion, quitted the road, retraced the scene of their struggles, 
and surveyed the heaps of arms and piles of dec® bodies with 
delight and wonder. Some, t5o, redeoting on the sudden 
transitions of fortune, shed teats, and were touched with 
commiseration. But Viteilius looked on with unaverted 
eyes, nor shuddered to behold so many thAis^d bodies of 
Homan citizens unburied^ nay, with feelings of preposterous 
joy, and little tliiuking that his catastrophe was so noai*, he ‘ 
otiorod solemn saorihco to the genii of the place. 

71. Next, atfBononia, Fabius Valens exhibited a show of 
gladiators, with decorations brought from Rome. Iii pro- 
portion as tho emperor advanced l:owards the capital, the 
greater the licentiousness that marked his progress ; phiyers 
and baflds of eunuchs mixing with the soldiers, and all the 
other characteristic abominations of Nero’s court. >’<)r 
Viteilius was in the habit of showing his admiration of Nei*o, 
and used to attend him when he went about singing, mt uy 
con'pulsion, as was the case with all men of integrity, but 
enslave^ by luxury and gluttony, and. finding his rewaid in 
them. In order to open fur Valens and Csecina’ unoccupied 
months of ofHoo, tho consulates of others were abridged. 
Martius Macor,-* as having been a general of Otho’s party, 
was passed over; and Valerius Marinos, who had been ])ut in 
nomination by (lalba, was also set aside, not for any offence, 
but as being a man^of mild temper, and likely to bear the 
wrong ti^mely. Pedanius Costa was omitted, being odious 
to the prince for having taken an acytive part against Nero, 
and excited the ambition of Veigiuius* But he pretended 
other reasons. To crown all, thanks were given to Viteilius, 
in conformity with the inveterate habit of servility. 

7^, A fraud, which made vigorous progress at its com- 


* Valene and Caecina entered on their joint oonfiidBliip on the Calends* 
of Novenab^. See above, i 77, and note, 

^ lilaHius Macer commanded Otho's gladiators on the banks of the 
^Po. See above, c. 83 of this book. 
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nieiiccment, paired oiiTrent for not more than a few day§. 
Inhere start^ up a man who pretended to be Scribotianu^ 
Ctirnerinue,* and tkat, through fear of the Ncronian times, he 
had lain concealed in Tstria, as the foDowers and the, lands of 
the ancient Crassi, and partiality to that illustriDus house, 
still continued there. The impostor, having iiigaged all the 
most profligate to support tte fiction, the credulous vulgar, 
and certain of the soldiers, either led into error or from love of 
innovation, eagerly joined in^he plot. Being brought before 
VitcUius, and asked who in the world ho was, w^n it was 
found tixat no reliance, was to he placed on what he staied, 
and he was fleo<%nisdd by his master as being in condition a 
runaway slave, named Geta, he was put to death after the 
manner of slaves*^ 

73. AVhen intelligence was brought by his chosen men 
from Syria and Judma that the East had sworn allegiance to 
him, it w'ould hardly be believed if I were to relate how much 
the insolence and hearflessness of Vitellius increased; for 
though as yet he had been only the subject of vogue and 
unauthenticated rumours, still Vespasian was in tho^mouths 
of men, and his fame had gone forth, so that VitelHus was 
frequently startled at the name of Vespasian. Now that a 
rival was no longer dreaded, the emiicror and tiis army 
plunged into every excess of foreign manners, giving loose to 
cruelty, lust, and rapjno. 

74. Meanwhile Vespasian was considering the war, and 
revolving the means of conducting it. He surveyed his 
resources at a distance, as well as those at hand/ His troops 
were so flevotod to his interest, that, when he sot them tlie 
example of swearing fidelity to Vitellius, and prayed for the 
entire prosperity of his reign, the soldiers heard him in pro- 
found silence. Mucianus was zealously attached to Titus, 
and not averse to Vespasian, Alexander, the pirsefect of 
Egypt, shared his counsels. The third legion, which had 
been removed from Syria to Moesia, he coasidered as his own. 
and liad hopes that sJl the other legions in Illyricum would 
follow its example. In &et, all the armies were in a flame at 
the insolence of the aoldiers that came among them fi*om 

^ Sulpicius CamGrinus and his son were put to death* order ot 
Helius, Nero’s freodman, A. D. 67. 

^ The slaves were condemned to Buffer death on a cross. 
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Yitellius ; tcrrifio in person, and uncouth in their language, 
they treated all others with contempt. But, in an enterprise 
of such importance, it was natural to hesitate ; and Vespasian, 
one whih? elate with hopp, at other times reflected upon the 
counteracting motiyes. “ What a day would that' be, when 
lie should coalmit himself, at the age of sixty, with his two 
youtliful sons,* to a civil war! *rn undertakings of a piivate 
nature, men may retreat, and draw more or les^upon fortune 
as they please; but when sotoreign power is the object* 
Kouglrt, there is no middle ground between the highest eleva- 
tion and the abyss of destruction.*’ 

75. The valour of t]\e German armies, welH hliowu to liim 
as an experienced soldier, tsontmually recun*ed to his imagina- 
tion. The legions under his command had not been tried 
in a civil war, while those of the Vitellians had conquered in 
one. The vanquished would exhibit more of discontent 
than vigour. In civil discord the fidelity of the soldiery 
is an unstable reliance; and- danger is to be appi’chonded 
from each individual. For of what avail would be cohorts 


of foot/ and squadrons of hoi’se, if one or two should seek, 
by a deed of daring villany, tlie reward ever held out })y 
an adverse party? Such was tlic fate of Scribonianus in 
the rcigu of Claudius:* he -was murdered by Vologkiius, 
a common soldier, and tho highest posts in the service 
were tlje wages of aii assassin. It was an easier task to 
incite whole armies to action, than to escape the attacks of 
individuals.” 


76. While wavering under the offeci of these timorous 
auticipatiouB, his resolution was confirmed by other delegates 
and IVieuds, and among the rest by Mucianus, wdio, after 
many conversations ‘'in private, now in public also thus 
addressed him : All who meditate the accomplishment 

of great enterprises ought to weigh carefully whether tluit 
which is being undertaken is beneficial to the commonwealth, 
honourable to themselves, and either easy to be achieved, or 
certainly not attended with arduous difficulties. At tho 
same time, the character of the man who advises the measure 
should be considered; whether he shazard himself in tiic 


* Vespasian’s two sons, Titus and Domitian. 

* Furius Camillus Scribonianus raised a I’ebellion in Dulmatic^ m the 
reign of Claudius, and was soon after slain, a.i>. 42. 
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enterprise ; and, if fortune fiivour the nudertakingj whti^is to 
reap the cMef gl^fry ^ I am the person, Vespasian, wh(f 
* invite you to empire, as much for the good of the common- 
wealth, as* for your own glory: ifext after the gods, the 
issue depends on your own exertions. Nor i^ouid you be 
deten’ed by apprehensions that I am imposing upon you by , 
jdatteiy : to jje elected emperor after Vitellius is rather a 
disgrace than an honour. JLt is not against the vigorous ; 
mind of Augustus, nor the consummate craft of the,aged_ j 
Tiberiusj nor against the housj of Caligula, or Claudius, or 
^ero, firmly •establis]jed by the long possession of imperial 
power, that we rise up. Even (J^alba’s illustrious lino of 
ancestors commanded your submission. But longer to 
remain inactive,^ and leave the commonwealth a prey to vice 
and infamy, would seom sheer lethargy and cowardice, oven 
if to servo were as free from danger to you as it is replete 
with dislionour. Tho time is departed and gone by, when 
you might appear to have desired tho empire : you must flee 
to tho sovereignty as your only refuge. Have we forgotten 
the butchoi’ccl Corbulo?' Tho splendour of his birth was 
superior, it must be confessed, to oura : but Nero too sur- 
]>as8^d Vitellius in the lustre of his ancestry. In the eyes of 
tlio person who* lives in fear, the man who makes himself 
dreaded is illustrious enough, be he who he may. And that 
tho armies ctui create an emperor, Vitellius furnishes the 
proof : a man of no experience as a soldier, no military re- 
nown, but owing his elevation to Galbas disrepiite. (Ttho, 
wliorn ho has caused to be regretted and regoj-ded as a great 
prince, was conquered, not by his skill as a general, or the 
valour of his ai'my, but by his own precipitate despair of 
success. While Vitellius, in the interval, is disbanding his 
legions, disarming the cohorts, and every day furni&liiiig the 
seeds for war, whatever of spirit and firo his soldieiy pos- 
sessed is wasting away in taverns and drunken revelry, and 
in ajiing the habits of the prince. On the other hand, you 
have from Syria, Judaoa, and Egypt, nine legions, unim- 
paired hy battles, and undebauched by dissensions: an army 
inured to the operations of war, and crooned with victory 
over tllte enemies of their country; the prime cJf fleets, (*f 

* Oorbulo waa put to death by Nero, from jealoiwy at his suoc'j'^sea, 
}S(*e Dio, lib, Isiii 
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cavaky and cohorts; kings devoted to your cause; and your 
bwn experience, superior to all of them. ^ 

77. “ For myself, I claim nothing but not to be thought ' 
bferior^iQ Valens or CE^ino. If iu Muciauus you do not 
find a rival, ^ not therefore despise him, as I count myself 
superior to Vitellius, but inferior ^ you. Your house has 
beeu distinguished by triumphal honours:' you have two 
sons, one of them - alrtsady eqtiai to the weight of empire, and 
w^ho y.cquired fame even with the German armies in the early 
"period of his service. Had I myself the sovereign power, I 
sliould adopt your son ; it were absurd, therefore, not to yield 
to you the claim of emjj|irG. However, the distribution of 
the rewards of suceoss, and the consequences of failure, be- 
tween us, will not bo one and the same; for if we conquer, I 
shall have such honour as you may please to bestow, but the 
hazard and danger wc shall share equally ; nay rather, as is 
the better course, do you rule these armies, and consign to 
me the war, and the casualties of hostile encounters. In the 
vanquished party there is stricter discipline than in the vic- 
torious : anger, indignation, and a desire for rovougo, fan the 
flame of valour. The former have lost all sense of virtue, 
through disdain and frowardness. The war itself’ will difi^o\(‘r 
and reopen the concealed and angry wounds ^of the victorious 
party. Nor is my confldenee excited more by your vigilance, 
economy, and wisdom, than by the torpor, jignorance, and 
crudity of Vitellius. But our case is better if we take up 
arms, than jf we continue in peace; for those who deliberate 
about revolting have revolted already.** 

78. After this speech of Mucianus, all the rest, with in- 
creased confidence, j^ressed round Vespasian, recounting the 
responses of seers and the motions of the stars.® Nor was 
Vespasiafl uutincturod with that superstition ; for afterwards, 
when possessed of the supreme authority, he openly retained 
a mathematician^ named Seleucus, to guide and warn him by 
his predictions. Fonner prognostics again presented them- 

^ In the reign of Claudius, Vespasian had obtained triumphal orna- 
ments for his conduct in Britain. SuetoniuH, Life of VespaBian, s. 4. 

• Titus had served' with distinction in the rank of military tribune, 
in Britfifn as well as Germany. SuotouiuB, Life of THur, b. 4. 

3 For a number of oracles and prodigies, see Suetonius, Life o' Vea 
pasian, as. 5, 7* 
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selves to his mind : a cypress-tree of oonspicuom height, ®n 
his own estate, had fallen suddenly to the ground, and, ai 
the following djiy, rose again on the same spot, and resumed 
its verdure, increased in height and breadth. This, in the 
unanimous opinion of the soothsayers, was afi omen of 
grandeur and prosperity; aftd the prospect^of the highest 
renown was hold out to Vespasian in his earljr youth. But at 
first, triumplial honours, t];^ consulship, and the glory of 
conquering Judsea, seemed to have fulfilled the prediction; 
when he had acquired these, he began to cherish tHfe con- 
viction that the imperial dimity was feH3shown to him. 
Between Syria and Judaea stands mount Carmel, such is tlie 
name ^veri to the mountain and fiie deity; nor is there any 
reproBentatioii of the deity or temple ; according to ancioiit 
usage, there is only an altar and worship. Wliile Vespasian 
w^aa offering sacrifice there, and was meditating on his secret 
aspimtions, Basilides, the priest, having examined the entrails 
of the victims diligently, said to Vespasian, Whatever are ‘ 
your designs, whether to' build a house, to enlarge tye^bound- 
aries of your lands, or increasd your slaves, a mighty scat, 
immense borders, a multitude of men, are given to you.” 
This mysterious prediction was forthwith spread f^broad, and 
now received an inteipretation. Nor was there any more 
frequent topic of discourse among the populace: still more 
frequent werQ tlie Conversations upon it in the pnescnce of 
Vespasian himself in proportion as more things arc said to 
those who entertain hopes. • 

79. Mucianus and Vespasian, with minds thoroughly made 
up, parted, and went, the former to Antioch, the capital of 
Syria, the latter to Csesarea, the capitqj of Judnea. The first 
public step towards creating Vespasian emperor of Rome was 
taken at Alexandria in Egypt: Tiberius Alexander, the praj- 
fect of the province, eager to show his zeal, administered the 
oath to the legions under his command, on the calends of 
Jnfy; and that day was ever after celebrated as the first i f 
Vespasian’s reign, though the army in Judsea swore fidelity , 
on the fifth before the nones of the same month to Vespasian 
himself, with such &al that they would not wait for the 
retuni of his son Titus from Syria, who bore despatches 
relative to the plans between his father and Mucianus. The 
whole transaction was hurried on by the impetuosity of the 
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Sioldieiy, 'without Bay public harangue, and without a union 
oT the legions. « 

80. While they were looking out for a proper time and 
place, and^, thaf which forms the chief difficulty in such 
affiiirs, who slyuld fii’st declarp, — while hope and fear, tho 
calculations of reason and the unccrtamties of fortune, jire- 
sented themselves to the mind, — a small numbar of soldiers, 
who were stationed near him in Ihe usual form to salute him 
as lieutenant-general, when ho caiixe forth from his chamber, 
saluted him by the title of emperor. The whole body then 
pressed forward, and loaded him with the name of Csesar, 
August, us, and every othe* title of imperial grandeur. In a 

'moment his fears subsided, and he resolved to pursue the 
road of ambition. Iii liis own conduct there was no mani- 
festiition of vanity, or insolence, or affectation of manners 
suited to his altered position. The instant he dissipated the 
film Avhich so great a change had spread over his vision, ho 
addressed them in the spirit of a soldier, and received with 
courtesy •the congratulations of all, and the troops that came 
flocking to him. And now Muciamis, who waited for this 
opportunity, administered the oath of allegiance to Vespasian 
to the soldiers, who took it with alacrity. Mucianus fhcii 
into tlio theatre at Antioch, where the iAhabitants were 
used to hold tlicir public debates, and l^araugucd the multi- 
tude that crowded round him, tuid poured forth their com- 
jiliments in profusion, as he could speak with considerable 
grace and eloquence, even in the Greek language, and pos- 
sessed a peculiar talent of producing effect in whatever he 
said or did. Nothing inflamed tho passions of the army and 
the province bo muclr as his assurance, “ that it was a fixed 
point w'ith Vitcllius, to transfer tho German troops to Syria, 
to serve in a rich and peaceful province ; while, in exchange, 
the barracks in Germany, where the climate was severe and 
the service arduous, should be occupied by tho legions of 
Syria :** for both the natives of tho province, by the force of 
habit, took a pleasure in the society of the soldiers, and many 
were united with them by close relationfihips and connexions ; 
and their c^mp, so flimiliar and natural to them, from tlie 
long time they had served in it, was regarded by the soldiers 
with the affection felt for the domestic hearth. , * 

81. Before the ides of July, tiie whole province of Syria 
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bad taken the same oath. His party was further strengthened 
by Sohemus/.with his kingdom, no contemptible aeoossioia; 
and also by Autiochus, who inherited immense treasures from 
hia ancestors, and was the richest* of all the kings* who sub* 
mittod to the authority of Rome. Soon, after, ^grippa, re- 
ceiving private expresses fifom the East, Ammoniiig him 
from Kome^ departed before Vitellius liad toy iatelligenoe, 
and by a quick navigatiojA passed over into Asia. Queen 
Berenice, at that time in me bloom of youth and beauty, 
*with no less zeal espoused the interest of Vespasian, toVhom, 
notwithstanding his advanced ago, she had made herself 
agreeable by magnificent presents. The several maritime 
provinces, including Asia and Acnaia, and the whole inland 
country between Pontus and the two Armenias, entered into 
the confederacy; but the governors of those provinces had no 
forces, as no legions wore as yet stationed in Cappadocia. A 
council was held at Berytus, on the general state of affairs. 
Muoianus attended, wdth the generals and tribunes, and all * 
the most distinguished of the centtu*ions and solders, and a 
chosen band of the most eminefit of the army in Judaea. An 
fisscmbly consisting of such a numerous train of horse and 
foot, and of eastern kings, who vied with each other in splen- 
dour and Liiagnificonce, presented a spectacle worthy of the 
imponal dignity. 

82. The first object in the prosecution of the war was to 
raise recruits, and recall the veterans to the service. The 
strong cities were fixed upon to ply the manufacture of arms, 
and a mint for gold and silver coin was established at An- 
tioch. The whole was carried on with diligence, each in its 
appointed place, by persons qualified for the service. Vespa- 
sian in person visited every quarter, — encouraged the indus- 
trious by commendations, — ^roused the inactive .by his ex- 
ample, more frequently than by rebuke ; shutting his eyes to 
the failings of his friends, rather than their merits. He 
advanced many to the administration of provinces, and others 
to the rank of senators, — all mon of distinguished character, ^ 
who rose afterwards to the highest honours in the state.. 

9 

’ Sohemus, kinj? of the country called Sophene. (Annalau xiii. 7.) 
Antioclius, king of Oommagene. (Arnials, xiu 55.) Agrippa II., king 
of ^art of .Tudaoa. (Annals, xiii. 7.) Berenice, sister to Agrippa, famous 
foi her love of Titus. 
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There Tirere ^some whose good fortune supplied the place of 
virtues Neither did Mucianus, in his tot harangue, hpld 
out hopes of a donative, except upon a fiihderato scale; nor 
did even Vespasian, though engaged in a civil war, offer more 
than others in times of peace; setting a bright example of 
firmness againift corrupting the. soldiery by largess; and to 
that firmness hewed the superiority of his army. Ambaa- 
sadors were sent to Parthia and^rmenia, and an'angements 
proposed that, when the legions marched to the civil war, the 
countj^ in their rear should not be left defenoelesa Titus 
w'as to follow up the war in Jifdma, while Vesjjasiiin lield 
passes into Egypt. To tn^ke head against ViteJiiua, part of 
the army was deemed suf&cient, under the conduct of Mucia- 
nus, with Vespasian’s name, and the resistless power of destiny. 
Letters were despatched to the several armies, and the officers 
in command, with instructions to conciliate the pimtorian 
soldiers, who were exasperated against.Viteilius, by the alluro- 

* ment of reinstating them in the service. 

83. Mycianus, with the appearance rather of an associate 
in the sovereign power, than an officer, advanced at the head 
of a liglit-armed detachment, never lingering in the course of 
his progress, that he might not bo thought irresolute, and^yce 
not proceeding rapidly ; by the very time h» consumedl^ 1)0 
afforded an opportunity for rumour to gather strength ; well 
aware that his forces were none of the* greatest, and that 
exaggerated notions arc formed of things at a distance. But 
he wal followed by the -sixth legion, and thirteen thousand 
vexillaiies, forming together a vast body. I'he fleet <it Pou- 
tus had orders to assemble at Byzantium, as ho had not 
determined whether hp should not avoid Mcesia, and besot 
Dyrrhaohium with his foot and horse, while his mcn-of-w^ar 
comnanded the sea towards Italy; thus protecting Aohaia 
and Asia iu his resir, which would be exposed to the mercy of 
Vitellius, unless they were strengthened by forces; and, on 
the other hand, Vitellius himself would not know what pail: of 

, Italy to guard, if Brundisium and Tarentum, and the coasts 
of Lucauia and Calabria, were menaced by his fleets. 

84. Tb© provinces, therefore, resounded with the bustle of 
warlike preptoitions, soldiers, ships, and arms. How to raise 
money was the chief difficulty. Mucianus, whose constot 
plea w'os, that funds wore the sinews of war, iu all questims 
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regarded neither truth nor justice, but merely Jhe extent of 
means possessed. Informations followed without fiumbpr, 
and all the ridhest men were ^plundered witliout mercy. 
Oppressive and intolerable as these proceedings, were, the 
pressing exigencies of the \rar furnished an excuse; but the 
practice continued even in. peace. VeqxisiA himself, in the 
beginning of his reign, was not so urgent in enforcing op- 
pressions; t)ut at length, corrupted by the smiles of fortune, 
and evil instructoi's, he foamed the arts of rapacity, and 
dared to practise them.^ Mucianus, even ifrom his own funds, 
contributed ig the War; oxpR^nding his private means that 
he might plundef the public the more, under pretext of 
indemnifying himself. The restllbllowed Lis example in con- 
tributing money, but fOw were tliey who enjoyed the same 
jmicontrolled power of reimbimsemcnt. 

8^. In the meantime, the project of Vespasian was acce- • 
Icrated by the army iiji Illyricuni coming over to his interest. 
In MoBsia the third legion revolted, and drew after thenr 
the eighth, and also the seventh, called the Claudian; both 
favourably disposed to Otho; though not engaged in the 
action at Bedriaeum. They had advanced as far as Aquileia, 
when, being informed of Otbo’s overthrow, they spumed and 
aAaulted the; inoBseiigers, — tore the colours that displayed 
the name of Vitellms, — and lastly, having plundered the 
military clicsts, atJU divided the spoil, oonducted.themselves 
as open enemies. Whence their feiirs, wJiich prompted them 
to take counsel : they considered that what rcquired*pardon 
from yitelhus, might be made a merit of with Vespasian. 
Accordingly they sent despatches t o the army in Pannouia, in- 
viting them to join the league ; and made ready, if they did 
not comply, to comi)el them. In this commotion, Aponius 
Satiiruinus,^ governor of Mcesia, conceived a mq^t iniquitous 
design. Under colour of public zeal, but to gratify private 
mdice, he despatched a centurion to murder Tertius Julianus, 
who commanded the seventh legion. That officer had tiiiioly 
notice, and providing himself with guides who knew the 

* Vespasian, in tho#height df hia power, did not scruple to raise 
large sums of money by severe exactions; V)ut the apology for hia 
avarice was the liberal spirit with which he adorned ^ome and Italy 
Vi;th grand and useful works. See Ruetonius, Life of Vespasian, s. Id 

* For Aponius fclat'irmnuB and Tertius Julianus, see above, i. 79. 
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country, esc{ipod througli devioiw tracts to the rcgi<jn beyond 
^ountlSasmus. From that time he took no part in the civil 
war ; aiFected often to be on the point of setting out to join 
Vespasian 4 but delayed hii^joumey on various pretences, and 
according t<f the intelligence ho received^ either studiously 
dallying, or quiA.ening his motions. 

86. On the other hand, in Pannonia, the thirteenth legion, 
and the seventh, called tho Galbiau, still feeling Vitli indig- 
nation their defeat at BedriacuiS, unhesitatingly joined tho 
party of Vespasian, principally at the persuasion of Antonias 
Primus, convicted of forgery* m the roi^ of^Nero, aild ob- 
noxious to the laws ; among the other evilif of civil dissension, 
he recovered the senatorial rank. Advanced by Galba to 
the command of the seventh legion, according to report, he 
wrote several letters to Otho, offering himself as genoml of 
the party/ Otho pfiid no attention to the proposal, and he 
was not employed in the Oihonian war. When the cause of 
•Vitellius began to decline, ho veered round to Vespasian, 
and became a grand suj)]>ort to the party; for be was a man 
of great personal courage ; a finout speaker ; had the art of 
drawing down odium upon others; a great man in civil 
broils and mutinies ; rapacious; profuse; a pest in peace, but 
no contemptible character in war. The armies, of Mccsia afiii 
I^annonia thus fonned IL junction, and drew the forces of 
Dalmatia after thorn, though tlie consular governors remained 
neutral. Titus Auij)ius FJaviauus ruled in Pahnonia, and 
PoppseBS Silvauus in Dalmatia; both rich, and advanced in 
yeai's ; but Coruolius 1^'usous, descended from illustrious an- 
cestors, and then in ilic vigour of life, was there as imjierial 
procurator. In his youth be had I’osigued his senatonau 
3’aiik, from love of retirhmont. 3n behalf of Galba lio eoui- 
inaiidcd his pwii colony, and for service obtained the post 
of procurator; and uow taking part with Vespasian, he 
earned, as it were, a flaiumg firebiand iii the van of tho 
movement ; glorying not so much iu the reward of dangeiw, 
as in dangers tbomsclves. He preferred a life of eutcr]iriso, 
tinceriainty, and peril, to security and tho enjoyment of hjs 
previous acquisitions. Wherever they ^xlievcd that there 
existed' a discontented spirit, they set about exciting and 

‘ I'rimus Anionius, now tho loader of Ve^asian^s armiea, was 
mevlj oonrietad of extortion. See Annald, ziv, IS. 
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atining it into action. They sent despatches to the fom-- 
teenth legion in Britain, and to the first in Spai&> Wbowigg 
that both bad &toured the causa of 0th o against Vitellius. 
Their letters were spread all . ovcy Gaul, and in ^ moment . 
a war of vast extent biassed forth; the foines m lllyricnm 
declaring openly for Vespasian, and all the others ready to 
follow where the prospect of success invited* 

87. Whili Vespa^n and the leaders of his party were 

thus employed throughoutith© provinces, Vitellius, growing 
daily more insignificant and, supine, advanced by slow marches 
towards thg cj(;y of Home, stopping for every gratification 
that ])vosented itself in the villas and municipal towns. He 
was followed by sixty thousjmd fhen in arms, all corrupted 
])y excessive indulgence. The number of drudges was still 
greater; while sutlers, the most froward characters in exist- 
ence, were mingled with the slaves. There was alho a train 
of officers and eourtiei^, whom it would have been difficult 
to keep in subjection, even though their ruler had exhibited* 
the most exemplary self-command. The crowd was rendered 
still more cumbrous by jscnatdiu and Homan knfghts, who 
came from Romo to meet the prince ; some impelled by fear, 
many to pay their court, otlicrs, (and gradually all camo 
uutler this d<^aomination,) that they might not stay behind 
while othona w’^ent, A multitude of'^the populace, known to 
Vitellius as the sfervilo ministers of liis vices, jpiuod the 
throng; such as players, buffoons, and charioteers, characters 
that are a disgiuce to the name of friends, but in^wffiieh 
Vitelliys w^ouderfuUy delighted*. In furnishing such a mass 
of provisions, not the colouics and muiiioipal cities alone 
W'ore exhausted, but the fruits of the earth being then ripe, 
the husbandmen and the land, as *if it were an enemy's 
country, were stripped. * , 

88. The animosity between the legions and the auxiliaries, 
which followed the mutiny at Ticinuin, still continuing, fre- 
quent and dreadful butcheries occurred among the soldiery ; 
but when they had to contend with the peasants they w'cre 
uniunmous. The most extensive carnage happened seven* 
miles from Rome, that place. Vitellius ordered victuals, 
ready dressed, to be distributed among the soldiers, as if it 
w^re a feast to paiiqier a band of gladiators, and the common 
people, who had come in crowds from Rome, were dispersed 
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through tho camp. • In sport, as they considered, such ns is 
usual among slaves, some of them made free with the soldietB 
who were sauntering about, slyly cutting off their beltSj^ md 
.then teased thorn asking if they were girt with their 
arms. Tlleir spirit, intolerant of any indignity, would not 
brook the jest ^ tliey fell sword, ipi hand on the defenceless 
multitude. Among the slain was the father of one of the 
soldiers, as he accompanied his son. He was s^on after re- 
cognised, and his death being mtde known, it put a stop to 
the slaiighter of unoffeijding persons. Rome, however, was 
thrown into consternation, a plumber of soldiers hurrying 
forward into the city. They made chiafly fbr tlie forum, 
impatient to see the spot where Galba had fallen. Covered 
witii the skins of savage beasts, and wielding large and 
massive spears, the spectacle ^hich they exhibited to the 
Roman citizens wajs no less hideous, when, from stupidity, 
they ran against the crowded people, or when, fulling down 
tfrora the slipperiness of the street, br from encountering 
some one, they resorted to abuse, from which, anon, they 
prooeeded*to blows and the sword. Nay, even tho tribunes 
and centurions, at tho bead of their troops of cavalry, 
scoured through the streets, spreading terror as^they went. 

89. Vitellius himself, in bis military robe, girt with hi& 
sword, and mounted oiikt superb horse, advanced from the 
Milvian bridge, driving^e senate and th(4 people before him. 
His friends, however, by their advice deterred him from 
entering the city as though it were taken by storm: he 
therefore put on his senatorian robe,* and made bis entry ip a 
pacific manner. The eagles of four legions led the wa;^, with 
an equal number of standards from other legions on each 
sida Then the colours of twelve squadrons df horse. The 
files of infantry followed, and after them the cavalry. Next 
in order were fobr-tiiKl-thirty cohorts, distinguished according 
to their several nations, or the description of their arms. 
The prrofeots of the camp, the tribunes, and principal cen- 
turions, arrayed in white, preceded their several eagles ; tne 
rest of the olSicers marched at the head of their companies, 
all gleaming* with their arms and houqprs. The collars of 
tho common men, and the trappings of the horses, had a 
glittering appesuunce: an imposing spectacle, and an army 
worthy of a better prince than Vitellius. Thus he proceeded 
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to the Capitol, and there embracing his mother,* saluted her 
by the name of Augusta. ' « 

90. Next day yitellius delivered an harangue, and .spolw 
of himself in laudatory torms, as ^ he addressed the aenate 
and people of another city; mB^nifying his indhstry and 
temperance, though in the presence of mtm privy to his 
vices, as well bb ^1 Italy, in passing throngn which he had 
mode the mc)^t sbomefiil exhibition of sloth and luxury. The 
populace, however, careless, and thoroughly versed in flattery, 
without discrimination between truth or flilschood, gave^many 
tokens of approbation bysliouts and exclamations; and on 
his declining accept the title of Augustus,^ they obliged 
him to receive it ; but bis oomplisyice was as nugatory as his- 
refusal. 

91. In a city which gave a meaning to everything, it was 
considered as an unfavourable omen that Vitellius, who had 
obtained tlie ofdce of chief pontii]^ had issued an edict con- 
cerning the rites and ceremonies of religion, dated the ^ 
fifteenth before the calends of August, a day rendered in- 
auspicious by the disasters of Cremera and Allia.® Profoundly 
ignorant^ of law, human and divine, and bis freedmen and 
courtiers as doltisli as himself, he seomod like one of a i>arty 
where all werife fuddled. But Vitellius, attending tlie assembly 
for the electioti of consuls* with tiUMmther candidates, as a 
mere citizen, sought to catch every Breath of applause from 
the lowest oC the people, both as a spectator in the theatre, 
and as a partisan in the circus; arts, it must be admitted, 
calculated to please, and popular if they were based* upon 
good qualities; but from the recollection of his past life,* 

Sextilia. See c. 04 of this book. 

® The defeat at Cremei'a, a river in Tuscany, (now La Verca,) took 
})lace jn the year 477 B.O* At Allia (now Totrenti di Catino) the Komau 
army was put to the sword by the Gauls, under Brennus, B.c. 390. 
The slaughter was so great, that the day on which it happened {JJies 
AUiemU) was marked 4is unliicky in the calendar, and, aooording to 
Cicero, thought more fatal than that on which tho city of Home was 
tahdfL , , . 

® The assemblies in which the consuls were created are m®^idoned , 
by Suetonius, Life of Vitolhus, s. 11. For the ^nnor in which that 
business was conducted day the emperor Trajan, see Pliny*8 Panegyric, 

B. 63. 

* Vitellius, in the time of Nero, passed his time amo2g pantomime* 
aetj^rs, charioteers, and wrestlers. Suetonius, Life of Vitelline, ss. 4, 12 
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they were I’egnrded as the efforts of a low and abject spirit. 
He we»t frequently to the senate, even when the subject of 
debate was of small moment; and on occasion Hel- 
vidiuB Priscus,' praetor cldfct, happening to give an opinion 
’opposed to^the ^mperor’s •inclination, Vitellius, ineexised at 
the moment, w|nt ,no further than to call upon the tribunes 
of the people to support bis* slighted authority. Upon 
this his friends, apprehending his more settled^ displeasure, 
endeavoured to soften him. Hi^answer was, Nothing hew 
has b^^penod in two senators of a free state differjug in 
opinion;, he himsolf too used^fco oppose Thrasea.”** Many 
ridiculed the insolence of the comparison ; tf)tlAers derived 
satisfiction from the very c^cumstauce of his having selected, 
os a model of true glory, not one of the 'men of overgi'owu 
power, but Thraeoa. 

93. Publius Sabinus, from being prjefect of a cohort, and 
Julius Priscus, a centurion, were advanced to the command 
t of the pruitonan guards. The fonnoi’ owed his elevation to 
the friendship of Valcns, and the latter to that of Ciecina. 
By those <two ministers, though at variance, the authority of 
the emperor was rendered a nullity. Valens antj Cajcina 
administered all the functions of empire; thoir mutual ani- 
mosity, which had been ill suppressed during the War g.ud 
in tiio camp, the mali<i|ity of their friends, and the various 
factious that for over diroact the city of Itome, had inflamed ; 
wdiile thej^ vied with each other in influence, in .their train of 
follow'pi*s and their crowded levees, and were brought into 
comparison by others; Vitollius showing a preference now 
for one of them, and now^ for the other. Nor indeed -does it 
ever hapj>en that dependence is to be placed upon power 
wjiere it is immoderate. At the same time they altoniatcly 
despised and feared Vitellius himsolf, who was liable to sliift 
Ins affections upon any unpremedibited offence, or blamiisli- 
ments addressed to him when not in the humour to receive 
them. They were not, however, the less prompt in seizing 
houses, gardens, and the wealth of the empire; while a 
*l)iteon8 and indigent throng of illustrious men, whom Galba 
had recalled from^banishment, receiveji no help from the 

^ HelvIdiufl^PriBCns: often mentioned, Annals, xii. xiii. xvi.; and 
Life of Agricfbla, c, 2. 

^ Pietus Thrasea ; Annals, aiv. 12 ; svi. 21. < 
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compassion of the prince. That he restored to those’^' vbo 
were retried fr6m exile their rights over ' their* free^- 
iieh, was acceptable to tlie g^ijecs of the city, a^d even 
gained the applause of the populj^ce; though this, boon was 
marred ih eve^ oonooiyablei ,^y;by the tow cunning that 
marks the gemus pf slai^ who deposited ;t^ir money with 
others, either with the there pbjeot of oonoea^hg.it/or with 
ambitious Views; and Some of i^em were translaj^ into the 
imperial ^mily, and there aj^uired more influehi^ than their 
masters. * ' ' ; 

93,. JPnt the soldiers, as the, camp was crowded, and. their 
numbers o\’erfltwedy being^left to go where they pleas^, in 
the public porticoes, the temples, and every part of - the city, 
took no notice of thejr head quarters, neglected the watches, 
omitted all invigomting exmeises. Abandcming themselves 
to the temptations of the city, and vices shocking to. relate, 
they impaired the vigour of their bodies by sloth, and oP their 
minds by lewdness. At length, negligent even of health, ‘ 
many of them pitched their tents in the abhorred regions of 
the Vatican whouco fixjquont deatlis among ’the soldiers in 
goneinl ; and, as the Tiber was near, their eogeniess for water, 
and their impatience of lioat, broke up the sickly oonstitu- 
tioiw pf the Germans and Gauls. Moreover, the established 
systoin of the Service was violated djjfeugh erroneous judg- 
ment or intrigue: sixteen cohorts* for the preetorian camp> 
and four for the city, weio mised, each to consist of a thou- 
sand men. Valcns arrogated to himself the chief direction 
in this levy, on the ground that he had rescued Ciecina him- 
self from danger. And it must be admitted that the arrival 
of Valens had given life and vigour to the cause; and he had, 
turned the current of adverse fame, in confequenoe of the 
slowness of his march, by a successful battle. The soldiers 
from the Lower Germany were to a man devoted to his 
interest ; on which account the fidelity of Cfieoina is believed 
to have begun to waver. 

^ The lands round tW* Vatican were covered with sta^ated water, 
and the air, of caarso^ was unwholesome. St. Peter’s enuroh stands 
thei’e at present ; but Brotier aays the cardinals never reside in that 
quarter, * •' 

^ Before the au/mientation, the praetorian cohoits (thatda, those that 
were encamped near Home) were only nine; the oity*guerd consisted 
of tkffee, called Ci^hortes Urbame. Annals, iv. 5* 

— VOL. H. K 
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9f. The indulgeij^ shown hj Vitelliua to his principal 
o|Bc€^ ' still fell of the lioanoe to the common 
soldiem Each :m^ chose^his own staUpnj^^i^ imfit fbr 
it, if it his dlwce, heVna appointed, to. ihe cHj eetTWoe.: 
tlien, auapted were, ,?nff^red to remain In 

the there 

manj^ ^w^ha worn 

and dissatishi^ the temp^ttixh<y>if, . The 

flower of the legions and anxUiaiy cavalry^ was h<>weycrwith^ 
disawm &om them* * The besnty of Ito camp wns totsHy 
destroyed: twenty thousand i^jen being taken pnomii^uously, 
rather than selected out of the w^hple artpy* •WliUe v itellius 
w'os holding an haran^^ ji^scs^cus Flatnus and EuSnos, 
who had commanded in Gaul, were to be giyen .up 

to punishment, as they had served iu the cause of A^ndex- 
Nor did Yitellius restrain such demands. Besides the natural 


supinencss of his disposition, ho knew that the time for dis> 
charging the promised donative was drawing .near; and having 
1)0 funds to answer the expectation of the soldiers, bo granted 
whatever else they required. In order to raise supplies, a 
tax was imposed on all the freodmen of former emperors, to 
be collected in pix>portioa to tho nmnbf^r of their slaves 
Vitellius himSelf, wlioso sole anxiety was how to spend money, 
built a set of stables for the charioteers, kept- in the circus a 
constant spectacle of gladiators and wild beasts, and fooled 
awayiiis money as if his trcasuiy overfloTred with wealth. 

95rH Nay, Csocina and Valcus even, celebrated the birthdtiy 
of Vitellius* by exhibiting show's of gladiators in every 
quarter of the "city, with prodigious pomp, and thoret<#fore 
rarely paralleled. It was a source of delight to tlio vile and 
profligate, Viut 6f disgust to all men of principle and of virtue, 
that he erected altars in the Campus Mnrtius, and paid 
funeral honours to NerC. Victims were slain and burnt, in 
the name of the state, and the torch was applied by the 
Augustan priests ; a juriesthood dedicated by Tiberius to the 
Julian family, in imitation of that consecrated by Eomulus 
to Tai|ns, the Sabine king.® From the victory at Bedriacum 


^ Tbs birthday of Vitellius ia 1^ ancer^xi. -SUetoaxus (Yltell. 2 ) 
says it was, the eighth of the oaleiids of' OctoW, or, 'aecording to 
others, the sbTeath of the ides of September, xn the consulship of 
Brusus Norha&u^ FIaccuS| a.n. 15, 

^ See Annals, i 5A 
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four mbuths hid ndt etoeod, and yet, in that short time, 
Afiiatious, thd inanutbitted alave J>f tha ompefcir, riyidjbd the 
Polycjeti, the Pitrol^, ittd'-olheV m 
exebra^n, No m^ ondifiii^ tfe rise his jdrtu^ or 
hjs eoiirt; 'iThe^pmy^iofiJd 

t^the^v-er-ori^ of 

iumselteatiafed all 

out a thought for aj^tWx^ ^cmd the mament'hei'ij^' heheved 
to have squandered'Mno huj^dred thousand great seaf^eea*. in 
a verjifew months^ indeed. Sfhis great, but’ hapless city, 
afflicted ’with aft Olbo and a YiteUius in the' sanie year, 
between the Vlnii, Fabii, Iceli, mud Asiatici,. Experienced 
every variety of distress and degradation, only to into 
the hands of Mucianus and Maroollus^* diif&rent xoepd, but 
with the samo vices. 

96. Tlie first intelligence of a revolt that reached the ear 
ofVitoUius, was that of the third legion, in lilyrienm, and 
conveyed in a letter sent by Aponiua riatuminus, before ho 
too joined the piurty of Yes|msian. Blit his despnJtches, as 
ho wrote in the first tumult of surprise, <iid not state the 
whole of tho mischief ; and Ids friends, iu the spirit of adiila- 
tiouf endeavoured to put the most favourable construction 
upon it. They*calied it a mutiny of-iione legion only, while 
every other army preserved its allegiance unshaken. V'itellius 
addressed the* soldiers to the same eflcct, inveighing against 
the pra3toriaus, lately disbanded, by whom, he maint^aed, 
false reports had Ijeon disseminated, and tliat thore was no 
reiisoii t6 fear a civil war; not mentioning tho namo of Ves- 
pasian : and, to suppress all talk among the populace, f^oldlers 
were dispersed throughout the city; a proceeding which con- 
tributed more than anything^ to spread the newsw * 

97. Notwithstanding, he suhimoned auxiliaries*firoi» Ger- 
many, both Spains, and Britain, not in an urgent manner, 
but gtudiously oonooaling the pressing nature of the .oc<»sioii , 
and, accordingly, the govornmn of the provinces were in no 

' AT.»ont 7,500,009^ ' 

® MucianiiB was' the active partisan of Vespasian (c. 76 of this book). 
Kprins Mareolltis, a sntui who raised himself by his fla^tious deeds 
(Annals, xvi. ^8), was the favourite aihnster ux^let Veapasian, See the 
I)ial8gue concerning Oratory, c. B. 

k2 , 
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haste to obey. Hotdeoicaus Flaoaa%^ fit th^t tlj&e^ispeotiog 
the of tbd Bataviauft, waa the thoughts 

of a war upon hjiuds;?. ,iu IftnteiiL Tottiu^ Bf^us 

was kept, in a cdfetant ^larm t^'^tless ,g^us cn the 
natives^ and both Voro on the ^jtweeu, yiielllus.^d 

Vespasian. Sf^n abpi^ed no«alaicxii^.hi troops as 

she was then wi^ont %got^ornor the com- 
manders of the three logons, eqij«d' in .an^ as long 

as Vitelliua prosjjered, disposed *10 ,eoii1fe3^4 yhi«>h idionld be 
the nwst submisfilvo, equally deolitted, all connexion with him 
in adversity. In Africa, t£^ legion and ooWrts levied there 
by Clodius Macer, and disbanded by Gadba^ Vefe again em- 
bodied by order of Vitellkis; at the same time, the rest of 
the youth promptly enlisted. The ' feet, was, Vitellius had 
governed Africa as proconsul with uprightness and eondo- 
scehsion; but Vespasian with disrepute and odium;* the allies 
formed their ideas of what they had to expect under the 
reign of each accordingly ; but the proof showed otherwise, 
98. At first, Valerius Festus, the governor of the province, 
cooperated with the zeal of the people, but in a short time 
began to waver; in his letters and public edicts warmly sup- 
porting Vitellius, but in his secret correspondence Vespasian; 
determining to maintain tlie cause which proved the strongest. 
In Ehflotia and tlie Gauls, certain soldiers and centurions, 
seized wdth letters and proclamations of V espasian, wore sent 
to VitollTus, and put to death. More, by their own address, 
or tte protection of their friends, escaped detection. The 
consequence was, that the measui*es of Vitellius flronspirod, 
while most of those of Vespasian remained a secret, owing 
first to the stupidity of Vitellius; but afterwords, the Panno- 
nian Alps,* secured by a chqin cx posts, obstructed the trans- 
mission of mtelligenoe ; and the sea, which, from the blowing 
of the Etesian winds, fevoured the navigation to the East, 
was adverse to the homeward voyage. . 

' Hordeonias Flaccua was appointed hj Qalbs to the conunand on 
the Upper Uhine, in the room of YeEginiuB Hufoa 

‘ For. the war in which Flaocus engaged with Oivilis, the Bata- 
vian chiot see Hist. iv. 18. ^ 

^ duetc^ius gives a difierent account of Vemsi^'s administration in 
AfHear life^of Vespasian, s. 4, 

* These, also » called Julias, are now known as the Alpi Oivli, lying 
oetweon Carto^ia and Carniola. 
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90. At leng^ tW -enemy htvmg Wide an 
Italy, and new big tvith toger from every (fbarte/, 

in the ^eatest alamy gape or^rs to his generals to 
,iak6 the.fi^d . , Qmlm me sent4jh 'adiW0kce>^w^ Vatens, 
^0 WAS ju^ recovering from a severe iOness, me detained 
by weakness.' Far diff^nt was the apl^eSraneie of thA’Oerman 
forces, maroh^ otit of the (dty ; thi^ strength waated j their 
vigour of mind depressed;: their motions and lUnks 
tliin; their arms inefficient, their horses spiritless ] the men 
overpowered by the heat, the dust, and the weather, and 
prompt to putiny in proportion as they wanted the ener^ 
to encounter toil. In adtoion, there was the habitual ambi- 
tion of CsDcina, and his indolence, ^lewly contracted* dissolved 
in luxury as he was, from the excessive indulgence of fortune; 
or perhaps meditating perfidy even then, it was part of his 
plan to impair the Vigour of the army. Most men believed 
that the constancy of Cjecina was undermined by the arts of 
Flavius Sabinus, Rubrius Gallus being the bearer of his mes- 
sages; who assured him, that the terms on which it was 
stipulated that he should come Over to the jmrty, •would be 
fulfilled by Vespasian. At the sjvme time, when ho recol- 
lected tlie hatred and jealousy subsisting between himself and 
Vatens, it occurred to him that, as he had less weight with 
Vitcllius than his rival, he ought to Iiy the foundation of 
interest and influeifre with his successor. 

100. Cascina on cjuitting the embrace of Vitcllius, who 
treated him with much respect, sent forward a detaohmont of 
the cavalry to take possession of Cremona. The Voxillaries 
of the fourteenth’ and sixteenth legions followed, and after 
them the fifth and twenty-second. The rear was closed by 
the twenty-first, named Rapax, and the first legion, called the 
Italic, with the vexillarics of three British legigns, and tho 
flower of the auxiliary forces. Oceoitia having set out, Valeiis 
wrote to the army, w^hioh be had conducted into Ilaly, to 
w^t fco* him on their imrdi ; sfich, he said, was his under- 
standing wirii Oa^cma. But the .latter, being on tho sp<^t, 
and, by consequence^ having greater weight, pretended thatf 

’ Brotier thinks that there is a xnistake in the text.' The fciurt^^enth 
legion, he observes, stoocl firm for Othe, and far that feaeon waa sent 
into Britain. But perhaps the veterans, who had served theii time, 
and wero still retained in the service, were' left iu X'tsly. 
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that, ^lan bad been altered, to the end that they might moot 
formidable appipaoh of the ehemy^i^ their united 
forces. Thus ha ordered the legione to ^oceed by rapid 
mai’ches to Orefiioiia, and a detaSbment to make for Hob- 
Heflbfimself turned off towards EaTenna, under a pre- 
tence of confeferii^^ with the ofhoers o^ thejftaet; soon after, 
he went to Patai^duni^ that iu that, retired egot be miglit 
settle the plan of betraying the^caoso/ . LudH^ Bassus, 
a man who, from a squadron of hprs^^'feod been raised by 
VitelHuB to the command of two fleets^, oner .at Bavenna, and 
tlxe other at Misenum, because he did 'not inuixediatel;^ cii>tain 
the command of the prmtorian goards, sought to gratify ins 
unjust resentment by the^ostflagitkwiiS perfidy: nor can it 
be ascertained whether he corrupted Omcm^, or, as is often 
the case with bad men, namely, that they also xusemble each 
other in their conduct, the same depraved , motives actuated 
both. ♦ ' 

10 1 , Tlie historians of the timjes, who, while the Flavian 
housCt possessed' the sovereign* power,* recorded the transjic- 
tions of' fills woi', have corrujited the truth, fyom motives of 
flattery, in stating that this transaction is attributable to an 
anxiety to preserve iieace, and true patriotism. For my|j6lf, 
1 think that, iu addition to his inherent inconstancy and 
contempt fgr principle, after his treachery to Galba, be wuB 
induced to ruin the cause of Vitellius fifom riv;ilry and jea- 
lousy, lest others should surpass him iu influence with that 
priuctf. Cmcina, liaving overtaken the legions, endeavoured 
by all kinds of ailifioes to work upon the minds* of the 
centurions and soldieiy who were devoted to the cause of 
Viteliius. Bossua, in playing the same game, experienced 
leas difficulty, as the iqariners were predisposed to throw off 
their aUpgiriuM?, from the impressions existing in their minds 
iu consequence of liaving served in the cause of Otho. 

' The modem Ost-igbo, in the dhehy of Mantua. * Padue. 

9 ifl, during the roigna of Vespasian, and Bomition, tUa 
. last c£ the >laviau line, ^ . 
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1. Thb leaders trf <felie FlaTifb party oonduclW delibe- 
rations on the ;proaeoutfon of ti^ -wsct with Sheoess^ 

and in better faift.' They i^t at Poetovio/ Winter qiiar- 
tei*s of the thirteenth legion. ' There they discOffeed tho 
question, whether it was most advisable to seouire the fiasses 
over thd Pannoaian Alps, till the forces in* their tear i^ould 
all be prepared to cooperate with t^cbi, or whether ’ it would 
be tiie more vflfcrons course to push on and' battle fbr Italy.’ 
Those who proposed to wait for aids, and protract' tlie war, 
referred to ** the high ftimc and valour of the Germain legionp;, 
and to the fact, that Vitellius had been reinfon'oed by the 
flower of the arniy in Britain, wlxile their own legions were 
inferior in number, and had been lately conquered. They 
tidkod indeed with ferocity; but the spirit of vanquished men 
invariably drooped. If tho Alps' were occupied, by them for 
avrhile, Miicianus would come up with the strength of the 
Eash and Veapasian would still have thb command j»f the sea, 
fleets, and provinces in his favour, through which he ' miglit 
collect a mass of forces, for, as it wore, another war. Prom 
delay thus salutary* new succours would be derived, wiialc 
their present force would continue undiminished.’^ 

2. Antonins Primus, tlje grand promoter of the wAr, re- 
plied tl)at speed would be advantage<ms to themselves, and 
ruinous to, Vitellius. The conquerors had grown in slothful- 
ness, more than they had ^ned in confidence; for they were 
not kept under arms and in the camp, but, dispersed through 
all the mtmicipal towns of Italy, had lost their mavtial spirit : 
objects of terror to their landlords only. The ^ more’ savage 
and uncouth 'their former mode,, of living,, the greater tlie 
avidity with which thby plunged into unwonted pleasures. 
They were eneryated by the circus, the theatres, and the 
delights of ‘.Some, or disabled by disease; but allow, them 

^ I» Panuonla; now Attwx, in Huagaiy. The aummer atatiou of 
the thirteenth le^ou vm at Viudobona, now Vienna,- as Wo leain fnna 
numerous bricka found there, with the mJWirii»tioa, hEQ. XIH GBISI, 
POETO, '' ’ , 
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timi9 and evm they 'vrcAild recovjDT thdr lenergy, having the^ 
thougfets fixed nnwar. Germany wee at hand, \ilienee they, 

ihlght obtain «pooonia; Britain wa$ eepaanted by a 
channel; S{)ain ware 0(&tigaonay mid fronts both 

they mighti dr^w! JsOpplI^ of me^ .and honi^ end ihoney. 
All Italy tb^ commmid, and the of Borne* 

If they ohose to aot ion the offeoBiYe^ Ihoy bad two fiaetsi, 
and the Illyriau m open to them. . /iClW wh«t^ he ibe 
use of elmtting. up the mountafeo passes^ and of protracting 
the war till another summer^ whence, ih^be meantime, ai-e 
we to find money and proviMona 1 Nay^ ratbar shm^ld they 
take adyautogo of the very fiiot, that^theJegiSxusbf Pannohia, 
beguiled rather than conquered, were eager to rise up and 
vindicate their honour, while the Mocdan armies came with 
forces entire and undefeated.* If the number of men, and 
not of legions, be reckoned, on the side of Yespasian, there 
was superior force, and no licentiousness ; while a sense ol 
shame had promoted discipline. In the laathctipu the cavalry 
suffered no disgrace ; on the contrary, though the event of 
the day was adverse, they threw the enemy into disorder. 
Tivo squadrons of horse, one from Pannouia, the other from 
Moeaia, broke through the line of their ojvponeiits : now, the 
joint forces of sixteen squadrons, by tlie impetuosity of ihcir 
onset, tlieir shouts, the clangour of their arms, and the very 
dust raised by them, will confound and oj«^crwhelm the horses 
and their riders, both Iiaving lost what they knew of battles, 
Wha^ I advise, I will execute, if allowed. You, who have 
not taken a decided part, keep the legions with you: the 
light-armed cohorts will be sufficient lor me. Presently you 
will hear that I have forced a passage into Italy; that the 
aflairs of YitoUius have sustained a shook; you will then be 
delighted to follow, and tread in the steps of the conqueror,” 
3. He poured forth these and similar remarks, in such a 
manner, Ins eyes flasliing fire, and with tones of thunder, to 
make himself heard the further, — ^for the centurions aud^aol- 
diera had pressed into the council, — that even the wary and 
• the prudent were carried away by the torrent of his eloquence* 
The .crowd . extolled him, despising the common soldiers and 
the other oncers for their want of spirit., as the only man of 

^ The fotoee from Kcesia were not in'ihe action c|jt l^edmoum. ,gee 
Hiat. ii. 44. 
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enterprise and worthy of command. In a former council of 
war. wiiere Vespaciau’s letters were read to the meetin^^ Aui- 
tonius had >.t cnee a fovc^urable impression on ,]|i& 
hearers, when he appear^ fidrijr a^d cfponly to graj^Ie with 
the matter; net, as many do^ usin|: equivocal ter^ns, which 
might afterwards rCoelTe' the construction iy;iat suited the 
views of the spedeer } and thus the scddieis the admired 
a gonemi, wlmm they Saw ready to be thdr psari^ in the 
censure or gloij of the entwfprise; 

4. Cornelius FiiscuStf the procurator of the province, was 

the next in credit. He too, as he was used to inveigh against 
Yitellius nnSpaflngly, had left himself nothing to hope for if 
the cause failed. Titus Ampins Biaviamis, his natural slow- 
ness increased by years, provoked the suspicion pf the soldiers, 
who thouglit him influenced by his connexion with Viiellius 
and also, as, in 'the flrst commotion of the legion^ he fled 
from his post, and shortly afterwards returned to the pro- 
vince, he was believed to have sought an occasion of treachery. 
For he had quitted Pannonifi, entered Italy, mud was clear of 
danger; but was induced to return to resume his authority, 
and mix himself up in tbe troubles of a civil war, by his 
tliirst for innovation. To this he ivaa incited by the advice 
of Cornelius Fuscus, not with a view of deriving advantage ’ 
from his talents, but tJiat the name of a consular officer 
iniglit give an air of credit and respectability to the party 
wiiich was just then springing up. * 

5. But, to march the troops into Italy safely, and with 
advantage to tho cause, letters were sent to Aponius Satur- 
niuus,^ Ordering him to advance, by rapid marches,- with his 
army from Mcesia. At the sanio time, that the provinces thus 
evacuated might not lie open to the incursions of barbarians, 
the chiefs of tlio Jazyges, a people of Sarmatia, who hold the 
cliief rule among those states, wore engaged to* cooperate. 
They offered to bring into the field a body of the natives, 
and also their cavalry, in which consists the sole strength of 
tlie country. Their , service, however, was not accepted, lest 
they should leam to interfere with the affairs of other coun- • 
tries in the distract^ns that convulsed the eropiin, or for 
better pay from tho opposite party break faith, and desert. 

* Amj>iua Flavi|iiufl waa related to Vitellius. S6e c* Ijl of ibis book, 

* ApoQLUe Satumiuus was governor of Micaia. Hist. ii. 96, 96. 
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The Suovian nation had, at all timee, given proofe of attacU- 
mont tb the .Bomamj and, tus they 'were remarkably tena- 
cious of engagonient$ en^od into^j^heir kings^ Sidd an^ 
ItalicuB,' werie^ into the BliMia,. where 

Portiua tlie jpyocurator, firm to‘ VitellitjB, 

was bostil^ atml^futies We &tatlone4^n &mk, With this 
view, Bexti^xm^^TSx was sent with a horse called 

the Aurian/iight cOhoiinj Ond the niWt ff I^ncum with 
orders to line tW ;feank8 of, tlfb rirei“,u%n8, isirhich divides 
Ehsotia from Norioum, But neither the Tattoo’ hor the former 
sought to bring on a battle.*. The fate of Jhe ^parties was 
elsewhere decided. , ..< • * 

6. Antonius Primus pressed on to invade Italy at the lioad 
of a body of vexilkries drafted from the cohorts, and a de- 
tachment of the eavaby. He was accomiianicd by Arius 
Vams, an officer qf distinguished valour, who liad served 
under Corbulo/ from whose charactor and BUCcosses in Ar- 
menia he derived all his reputation. * He was also said to 
have disparaged the virtues of Cqrbulo by secret insinuations 
poured irffeo the ear of Nero, whence, by frivour thus infa- 
mously acquired, he rose to the rank of piincipal centurion ; 
but his ill-gotten advancement, though highly gratifying at 
the time,, proyod his iiiin in the end. To proceed, AntoSius 
and Varus took possession of all the parts adjacent to Aqui- 
leia. At Opitorginm and Altinuni^ they* were rccLived witli 
feelings of joy. At Altinum a garrison was leff lo check llto 
fleet it Ravenna, not then known ,to have revolted. They 
then vmited Patavium and Atesio,*^ to their pai'ty. The 
generals there learnt that tlireo Viteljian cohorts, wuth the 
sqviadron of horse called Scriboniana, had taken post at Forum 
Allienum,® after tlirowing up a bridge. The opportunity 
scorned fair^to attack them, for they were also reported to be 
remiss* and* negligent , At the dawn of day tliey suriiriscd 


^ Side has been mentioned. Annals, xii. 29; 30, Of Italicue nothing 
is known' with eertainty : he was probably the eon otf Bido. * 

^ A squadron of horse, most probably from the city of Auria in 
* Spain, 

^ For Corbiflo'e oonduct in Armenia, see An^al^ xili. 35 ; and for hh 
death by order of Kero, see Dio, lih.;lxiii. . 

* Odeszo Altino, in the States of Venice. . 

® Now Aete, in the States, of Vfioioe# 

® Now Foiro, bn the To. 
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and overpoweardd tbe greater part;> while unanbed. , ti had 
been preyioujily ordered that they ahould kill a few, arfft terj 
riQ^ the rest into an abandonment <*f ^their party; and sereiral 
surrendered at discretion : -Ijvtt tlie greater part brojte doTO 
the bridge, ,aittd .thj^"Oi|^tnioted iheir .e preyed 

close upon tijem. ” ' 4 * " V ‘ 

7. The news of Ms'tFietoiyspreafiling^ events 

of the war wVe ibtihd to be &Tour£ible -to VespMion, two 
legions, the seventh, .^lied ^albiana^ ‘ and the ' thirt^ntb^ 
nuinod Gemina,’ with Vedius Aquila, who oonunahded tiicm, 
came promptly tsAua. A tow days were spobt at that 
place to refresh the* men j and Minueius Justus, 'pivaf^ of 
the camp to the' s^ehth legion, wJfo enforced his, oidisrg with 
moi^e severity than was consistemt with civil war, ■^s with- 
drawn from the fiuy of the soldiers, and sent to Vespasian. 
After that, Antonins ordered the statues of Galba, which the 
rago of civil discord had thrown down, to be again set up in 
all the municipal towma This act, the want of which had 
been long and painfully felt, was interj^reted as redounding 
to the honour of the party more than one might hafe antici- 
pated. His conclusion was, that it w^ould be honourable to the 
cause, if the government of (ilalba^ was believed to meet with 
his Jpprobation, and that his party w^ere l)eginning to royive. 

8 . Wboi^ to fix tho sent of %var was now the question. 
Verona seemed the better })laoe, tho sun-ounding plains being 
adajjted to the operations of cavaliy’’, which was their strength ; 
and to wrest from Vitellius an important colony ^med 
useful apd glorioiia. The army, in their very mar<^, became 
masters of Vicetia,*'* a municipality of no great consideration, 
but regarded as the birtliplace of Cfiscina, and, reflecting that 
the general of the enemy w^as thus stripped of his fatherland, 
it assumed a very important character. The reduction of 
Verona brought an accession of wealth, and gave' an example 
to other citiea Moreover, as it lies between Ehcetia and'tlie 
Julkm Alps,^ it was a post of importanee, where on army in 
force might command the pass into Italy, and render it im- 
pervious to tho German armies. Of these operations Vefepasiah 

’ • I 

* See note on Hiai ii. 0. - , 

* After the oalamlti^si occaaionod by Oiho and VitoUms, the memory 
of Cralba was held in high-xeppect by the people. ^ 

* The modem Vicenza. ' > . 

* See note 4, p. 132. 
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Wd either no knowledge, or the^ were sttoh Rfl lie had for- 
yddetf; for his orders were, that troops 'should halt, at 
Aquileia till Mu<teus anjived explained, 

motives of his coiiaaSaels. While he:^S«w of had 

the povtei^f ^ppii^ 'tho supplfo's and com- 
manded tlie of'the^most'XtoJMt provinces, the 

Vitellian army/ for witnt of pay and divisions, mi^t be 
forced to capitnlate. Mneianus^ iri au hSfi Stters, recom- 
mended the same measure,— dfsguising' his designs undei^ a 
desire for a victory without blood and mourning, and other 
similar pretences; but, insatiably ainbitldrm, h® wished to 
engross the whole honour of the war. = Sowever, before their 
advices could arrive front a distant p^t of the world, the 
blow^was struck. 

9, Antonius, therefore, by a sudden movement, attacked 
the picqueis of the enemy; but, after trying each other’s 
mettle in a slight eucouuter, they jjarted Vithout advantagO- 
on either side. In a short time Cmcma fortified a camp near 
Verona, between the village Ilostilia and the manshes of the 
river Taftarus: a well -protected position, with the river 
covering his rear, and the fens securing his flanks. Had be 
not wanted fidelity, he certainly might, with the whole 
strength of his army, have crushed the twodegions, noT, yet 
joined by the Mocsian army, — or, at least, forced to retreat 
and abandon Italy, they would have iftcurre(J the disgrace 
and humiliation of fliglit. But, by all kinds of delays, Jic 
snfifemd the first precious opportunities to elapse, content 
with Wiring vituperative letters to t}) 0 PS whom lie might 
have conquered ; till, by his messengers, he ststtled tho terms 
of perfidy. Apouius Saturniuus, meanwhile, mrived at Verona 
witli the seventh legion, called t».e Claudiau, under the com- 
mand of Yjpstanus Messala, the tnlmnc, a man of illusirious 
birth and the highest character: of all who entered into that 
wai^, the only person who caiTicd 'with him fair and honour- 
able motiV'ea, "With this reinforcement the army amouhted 
to no more than three legions; and yet to that inferior 
force ‘ Cfi^ciha despatched a letter, oondeiniiing the rashness 

‘ ISgjflSt ’Wtts the Bonian granaty. PUny says that the pf»op]c of that 
ooutttry wW'proud to find tliat &e conquerors of the world dpywndvd 
on thetti'ffcrtSieir dalily maintenwice* " Superbiebai -ventosa et inj^ojena 
n<atio, quod rictOTem populum pasoeret. ; qnodquo in euo flumiuo, in 
Buis inanibus, vd abundantia nostra vel fiimea ewset,"— ‘Paneg. s. i$L 

* The forcea^under VitelUus are enmncratod, Hist. ii. Xuo. 
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of mm,, vihoy ^r. tholr took up anuB ^again. At 

tlie feaino vtime he uaagmfied the bravery of the Gaermau 

m of TitejiUuSk .a»& 

that could gene* 

rals In their aiiisie^ no ^ 

conduct, bestov^;^ ,}^est oi 

dcntly antici|ffitcd;tfin i0Ue(^ of thoir 
about their armyi '&3j4' in a hostile 
To the tribunes' and ^tuiions th^ .prqatai^"^ 
favour&^as they itfedvteKi ^om Vitelliua^ hn explicit 
terms indtett Cfccihft’iO'^oin them. , Thftl^tters^' yhict weto 
read publicly to the anny^ iuereaeed the. edniSdeaco „of the 
troops ; for Caeoina had wntten in a subdued spirit, as fearing 
to exaspei’ate Vespasian, while the maimer of their own j^erals 
was contemptuous, and that of men who soorhed Vite^us. 

10. After this, being reinforced by .the arrival of two 
legions, the third, comihanded by Dillius Aponianus, an4 the 
eighth, by Numisius Lupus, it w^as resolved to display '^leir 
stroijglh, and inclose Verona with linos of circumvafiotion. It 
happened tlxat the Oalbian legion was employed in an ad- 
vanced pirt of tho trenchefif, fronting the enemy. Some of 
tbecsavalry of tboir allies, descried at a distance and mistaken 
for enemies, esSsited a' false alarm ; and, thinking, themselves 
betrayed, they seized tlioir anns, and tlie resentment of the 
soldiers fell upon Ampins Fiavianus,* as* the authbi^ of the 
plot. They had no kind of proof; but they had long,hated 
the man, and in the tempest of their rage demand^ his 
blood ; Vociferating that ho w*a6 the kinsman of Vitdli^ the 
betrayer of Otho, and had embeapslod their donative. Kor 
would they allow him to dear Jiimself, though he stit?tehed 
forth his hands in supplication, prostrated himself contmually 
before them, rent his garments, his breast heayihg, and his 
countenance convulsed with sobbing; nay, these very tlun^ 
stimulated their angry prejudices, as they looked upon lus 
exoesfidve alarm as proof of conscious guilt Aponius Sa- 
tuminus attempted to speak, but was overpowered by the 
soldiers’ damour. rest were contemptuously treated 
with inurmurs and ^outs, * Antonins was the omy person 
whom they would tear. . To autliority and eliwjuence he 
* ) SeeabeTe,a4; sndEistii ed.* 
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uLtitiedgit^he art of tihis tojkpor oT^e aoldier^^ whoo 

tho Sinturbaiioe begab' to assojoae a* «aa|ttioa;«y and 

^oul. abnab. '^b^yi iiiticeddod th& 

genarid;or4«|n^::B^ 1^- iyo^. 

deoegtion,; 

by, thefr 'S^d«’ ;; 'B^b^jojoto^ib^ ■ invoking the 
aasist^oee of dl wb^^ ' bo 

by any kind of de^oradbn/'^ direpted hh 

eyi^ to the eagles abd atatn^^n^ and 

implored them rather, to 4nfn8e '1bat'&^ dissentious 

apirit into the breasts of the ^Omy.^ " Atieiigth the seditiou 
began to abate^ tod day dosing apace, the men slunk ofi‘ to 
their respective tents* The same night Elavianus left tho 
camp, and, receiving letters from Vef^wxdan. Oh his way* wfis 
relieyed from all apprehension. * ' ' 

11. The legions, as if infected by a contagion, fell with still 
more violence on Aponlus Saiuminus, tho commander of tiie 
Moesian forces, because their fury broke out iu the middle of 
the day, and not, as before, when overpowered w'ith toil and 
wwking. The disturbance arose from the publication o^plet- 
ters which Satuniinus was believed to iiave v-^itten to Vitel- 
lius. As nuder tho old republic there an emuktion in 
sobriety' fad valour, so now there M^'as a Contest for pro- 
emin^ee in frowardness and insolence, resolved as Uiey were 
to demand the blood of Aj^onius as fitu’coly as they had 
clamoured for that of Flavianua The lUct was, the ‘Mcesian 
legiotiB making it a merit^vith tlio Paimonian army that in 
the late insurrpetion they hispl lent tiieir assistance, and the 
Pauuonians being under the iK>tion tliOt they Would be 
absolved by the mutiny of others, they were glad to repeat 
their crime. They rushed to the gardens, where Satuniinus* 
was walking for recreation, and though Antonius, Messjp.la, 
and Aponianhs exerted their best endoavoi^ tliey were not 
‘ BO effeetdal in saving Saturninus as the obscurity of the 
retreat to which he was secreted^ having conc^led himself iu 
I TMb* prayer Antonius rswmMe* the Ut^ in Virgil ;— 


: >J3H jneliom piw, erforemque hostibus ilbmi.*' 

, 'Gaorg. iii, 512f. 


a 13.^ IHE IXEET' DEdLABSS FOS VESPASI-i*r, U3 

the furnace of a batU that }ui.p|)eiied to be out of « Soon 
after, he hte;}ictoi^ and wept.to^a^viutLi^ere 

being no -o£%sr bf the cein^ 


n«Mid dj^Iyi 
submit tio 

^o&d (Odight __ 

i> .aiLL^juSuitL.^ J t‘ int. wh ‘ at. 


llgita 


fi\ 






serais; '“Xiocpmi^^ 'ait 

ive»»a^ iftd' dtft^V,0V^ . to.; ih ’ party ‘ the 

wavering inoliB^tms/of maroea, native of 

Dalmatia and ?aw€)«ua,,jlroVino^ whi6!b liad 
Vesi>asian/ Nigbt jvas chosen , as’ the time for carrying the 
treason into offeot^ ^en/all .the rest being in ^pi<iiwde,of 
the proceeding, the oonqoimtors alone might meet in the head- 
quarters. Bteus remained in his own house^ either from 
plmme or alarm, vwiiting the issuer The masters o^the gal- 
attached the images of VitelUus in the m,ost tumultuous 
manner, and put to the sword tJie few who attci’i|Jted to 
resjg^J. The common herd, w'ith their usual lore of lUnova- 
tiou, went overdo Vespasian. Ihissgs then came forth, avow- 
ing himself the author of the treason. The fleet immediately 
chose another cf»mmandcr, Coniclius Fuscua, wh<> eagerly 
joined them. , Bassus, under guard, but liunoural>ly treated, 
was cunveyod liy some light barks to Atdo,* where h? was 
thrown into fetters by Meunius Kufiniis, who commanded the. 
garrison j but he wa.s poon released at tlie lierire' of Hdrmus, 
one of Vespusktfs freed mou, who was also lofiked upon ,£^, one 
of the general officers, * . 

13. AVhen the (kfoction of the fleet was kuowQ,' Cindna, 
having dispersed best pni*t of his army, under pretexts of 
military duty, from ^ desire to have the ctop more to them- 
Bel^%s, called a meeting of the principal cent^ona, and a 
select party of soldiois, in the, place assigned for the eeglcs.* . 
^ For hudHus Basttus, flee Hist, ii 100, ' 

^ Now Adria. near llb:0lgo. ' : , 

^ The part of the ttamp called Pri«ieipi% So Statius v . 

« .. — Ooaemi penetrale, dotftuujque v^rpadwjv 
• * 6isiM3'r«*U."“^Th^ ’S* W, / 
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He ihere the yaloitr of YespasUm, and the strength 

of hir parly, ^ The fleet, he aaid, had recited ; Italy woida 
be difiteeased fin* proTOic^ the .&pai^ End Gams were 
againet thei»i;. atvS^e {the minded , mte wavering; 
and spoke^.esra^ rdating terns of dis- 

paiagemeht;;^^^^ men;;i^h<nnjit^^ in the 

{dot the:r(^,^!l^;n^^ th§ sadden- 

ness of the ihdaeed oath of fldidity 

to Veepwanv ■ The koafees. of^Vit4^; Wi^ tom -from the 
ensign and despatches were sent o:ff, tp, iLi^^tonius. When this 
betraysd was> known thrcmghcmt, the^eamp, the soldi^^, rush- 
ing hack to the ^head-quarters,' saw ihh Vespasian 

written up, anti the inuigeB ^ upon the 

ground. A deep and sull^ silence foUowad,. Soon with one 
voice the men erolaimedr-^ Have the Geman armies come 
to thiS) that without a battle, without a wound, they must lay 
down their ajrms, and deliver- themselves to the enemy in 
chains ?• And what is the character* of the legions brouglit 
against them ^ Forsooth, defeated legions ; nay, the peculiar 
strength vof Otho's forces, the first and fourteenth, ore not 
with the army, whom, nevertheless, tliey had routed and 
made havoc ol Is it oome to this, tiiat so many thousand 
gallaut soldiers should now, like a drove of slaves, be ‘deli- 
vered to the exile Antonins?* The fleet, we are told, has 
revolted; and sliall eight legions be transferred as an a]>- 
pendage to their treachery? Bassus, it seems, will have it so ; 
and ^oh is the pleasure of CsDcina. They have despoiled the 
prince of his houses, his gardens, and his treasure, and they 
want now to rob him of his soldiers ; who, with vigodr unim- 
paired, arc to yield without an engagement, objects of scorn 
even to Vespasian’s party. But to soldiers who may hereafter 
desire an account of battles fou^t, and dangem euoountei^ed, 
what ans’wer shall we make ?” 

, 14« Such were the remonstrances, not of individuals, but 
of whole body^ each man giving clamcusotis vent to, his 
feeliuga; and the fifth legion t^ing the k^-they restored 
> the of ' Vitellius, a^ loaded Omoimi^ with fetters. Fa- 
bins commander of the fifth legion, and Cassius 

Lonpk^ of the oaznp, wem ^eemred commanders 

^ Ant^ali ktd been convicted of eatoViswet, sjPid ftr that offence sent 
into , Annal% afr. 40. 



ift 1ft.] amcdkito saaovm out a bjoxvk. HS 

lb ohis£ /EbAttWneB betogiog {o tliroe iigh.« gfiSsistli fell 
into tbe iuniidi«f tiw enn^ 8oMiei7i,-«ad Igjlicnfmit 

of «11 M mm Swotrdl 

Haviog ix»(dKM 'VIpL cap 4MwpP«d^ltM 

thej^ BBoienSicd 

bnotctt %j ^ InftigliteJMb kf 

Ocw^ with* < 

15. Amemda Afit^kfi'PcKftMd to 

ftiftnetcx} iksft iSiapti»6d, 
«ad uot. to tlteStiflaa xptce&icft to^sttoWion, 

tbeir ecnfidtom'^'iE^Jsbodtti^ed Tateas 
llotoe^ aaft bixct OcmcHA's twoelunjr wooM «sa 3(» j)ii& ^peaii 
forward llio fidcli)^ of Tidotuf, «ad his nd&icay .ICere 
nodoiibtcd. Batbdea^ s ysist body of 'O^rmsot was exMoiiod 
to force their tncou^ Bhcetia iato Vn«]ltas 

had sent for sueomrs inlo Biitain, Ctenl, anti ft eonat- 

lesB amaunent, 'ftdddh voald ha;pe spmd destmcilion fts a 
pestilence, had taot Aatoaicu, apprehending this y«ey <lrcam- 
stance, hastened to bring On a hatde, and snatdfted a tiotoiy 
beforehand. He morhd with his whole atr m y from ITftroaa, 
andwn two daw arrived at Bedriacum. On the £Edlo«ing 
morning he he^ tnek the Ilians ito work at the iatreoSh- 
meats, and an w nojuur of foraging, to give the foea % relish 
lor oivil pladder, sent &e auxiliary eotorts into She lands 
near CrwDOoaa. To support them m this ei^editiozi, l%h!in« 
self, at the liead oSt four thoosand horse, advanoftS within 
eight ndles of'Bedrioettitt; whBe his seonts took n wider 
range to diseoter Bie moUoas of the enemy. < 

16. Abcmt the fifth hour of the day, a trooper eftftiK ^ed 

brought iatdli|ti»M that the enemy was appmehii^. *Thmr 
advance parties trore in mght, and the tramp ahl iMtie of 
the whole army <*w!e diistinicfiiy heard. Antftniftft he^ to 
prepare for aet^ < White he wfee dfl]{be»ati% Atrm Tams, 
eager to distingtfofohittiHfii^ sdvanoed aft the bmtd oTft party 
of homo, and dminil’ht 4m ^cteHians dh^ter, • 

for a party of 'Oft-’eMWiy ftdvaiMiiaf io samait -QiA hr<Aen 
xnnks; changed (US the dayi and thjiy Who had 

puwied with the gcftiilftSft eageraeaft Wawmow to tSfft wiar ol 
tb^ retreat. Jn ^is ftcttett fontft&hw h|id ilo share; 

TAfi.— ^ ' 
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iudood ho foresaw tho coneequonce of it. Having exhorted 
men to go j;o work foai'lossly, ho ordered the cavalry 
to draw oS, ia,two dmsicM toward^ the flSmks, leaving a way 
for Varus aid his horsctien. Tie ,legiej?B were palled out, 
and, in th« ooiinibtry round, the signalwea given to the foraging 
cohorts to ab^dou theii- booty, and^flc^epatr^ each the elxoriest 
way. be potid, to meet tho battle/ ; Varue^ it) the meantime, 
lumself dismayed, and. a source 0 $ otliers, together 

with his disordered band, forrled one oontbsed n^puss: over- 
powtired by the enemy, the able and the wonudod together 
were borne do^ tht'ough their own mere |i^nTS,,and*the dilB- 
oulties of the ways* ® . 

17. In this state' of alfLrm^Antonius omitted nothing that 
was to be expected from the calm and . collected goxu^, or 
tho most gallaut soldier. lie threw hnnsdf in the way of 
those who were overpowered by fear, hold back those who wei'e 
giving ground; wherever the battle ^\ras hottest, wditnnvcr a 
gleam of hope appeared, there was he, planning, doing, 
speaking, a signal object to tho enemy, and consjiicuous to 
his ffionds. At length he rose to such a heigiit of ontUusiasni, 
that he tiaushxed with his spear a stajidard-lKaror in the act 
of dying, and instantly seizing the colours, advanced against 
the enemy. Not more than a hundi*cd of, tho cavalry felt 
the disgrace, and stood their ground. Tlie nature of the 
i^round /avourod Antonius; the causeway was narrowest in 
that part, apd tho bridge over the river* that flowed in the reai’ 
being broken down, the men could not pursue their flight, as 
the banks were steep, and tho depth dangerous. Wbetber it 
were a fatality or au accident, tho now faHcti fortune of the 
party was thus restored. The soldiers, forming a dense and 
compact array, received the Vitcliians, who ru^txi on without 
order, and, in a sliort time were put to iho rout. Autonius 
]>resBod on tho rear of such as fled, and trampled upon all 
who resisted. Tlte rest of Vespasian's army dieted as the 
impul^ of iiidividualo prompted ; despoiled, .made prisoners, 
ana seized boii:i arms and horses. Tin^.who crewhile bad 
fled, and were straggling about the fields, summoned by the 
Iriumphapt fibours of their comrades, same up and tcK)k part 
m the work , of * victory. 

18. At the distance of four miles from Cremona appeared 
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the glittering Iwmners of the two lemons, Ilaj^ax and I^ca.' 
I'be advantage ga^ed by tine Vitellian caraliy in the b(?gin»* 
ning of the day;' was theif. motive for adve^i^ «o for; but, 
seeing a reyetsa of fortmie,' neitW their ranks, 

nor roceiTed ;their nor dared idy^iie and 

fall upon an ettenn^j^ «rijtauj^ with 

It hapl^w^vtfe^ they 

felt in their ady^ljr;fli4^^tenoe of a genimV wt<9m^ 
did not negret so tnno^ itf^eir prosiMjrity; victorious 
cavalry chaiged the audTipstands MSasala 
supported theni#wlfc|i the Moe^an auxiliihies, whom* though 
hurried into the, eh^ogememt, the ^Idiers cbnsideafod tb have 
rendered as 'mafih seh^icte as legidnary troops, thus the foot 
Uiid cavnlty united bo^re down the mass of legions, and the 
Vitellians, the more they hoped to find within ' the walls of 
(hnmona a safe shelter, were the less inclined to atnaintain the 
conflict. ' • ' '' , . . 

19. Antonins did not think it prudent to pursue his ad- 
vantage, in consideration of the^ jhtigijcs and wounds which 
men and horses had encountered in a battle so obstinate and 
fluctuating, though ultimately successful.’ As tlie shades of 
cvoujng came ou^ the whole force of Ve-spasian’s army Joined 
liim. Having mai*ohed over tho heaps of slain, and the prints 
of feet still reeking wdth bJoud, they oonejuded that the war 
was over, anct demAdcd to be led on to Cremona,*either to 
receive the submission of the vunquiriied, or to storm the 
yilace. Such were their public professions, — ^plausible <b the 
oar; but in their/ hearts the men had selfiidi and per^ual 
views. Cremodh/’ Hhcy said, “was situated in an open 
plain, and might be taken by assault. Tho darkness of the 
night would not abate their courage, and afforded ^greater 
latitude for rapine, Jf they waited for the return of day, 
tonns uf peace woidd be proposed, entreaties would Ibe resorted 
to, and, in that base, for all their toil and womidi^ the praise 
of Hhmanity an|d glory, those profitless acquisitiohi^ would bo 
their only recbmjpedke) while the wealth of tlie uHiaeUs would , 
go into the laps of the praffeots and ^erals. '^en a town 
is carried by storm; die booty belong to tho wldiers; but if 
hiirrendered, it goes to the genemla’* They set nought the 

twonty-flr^rfe legion, end the caHed Italic, 

fought on ilio side of ViteUma iSee mst, it XOO. 
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tribtyies and ccntuiions, and with the clangour of their anns 
’drowned the voice of reason, determmed,,,if not led on to the 
attack, to ehsdcie off all ajitUority. ' 

20. Upon this, Antonina made hie way through the ranks, 

and hy hfs look ond authontj hating obtained aalenoe, pro- 
tested tlxat ^‘he was not the man to .deprive them of the 
glory or the recompense due to their yatetu* ; Ijut the general, 
and the men under his coiojcnju^d, .had dwtuict provincea. 
Ardour tbr the conflict became the soldier; but gouemls 
inofo fro<iucTitly «uccec<li’'(3 by foroca*^t, delib^nutioii, and cau- 
tion, than iuconsi#eratc action. As he liiwh maufuHy oontri- 
butod his shard to the victory by and bodily 

eiEertion, so would Jic advance the. pause by delilniration and 
counsel, the appropriate functioiis of a general. The question 
at present did not admit of a doubt. They had the night 
before them, — a town, the peculiarities of whose siUiution m-e 
unknown to us, — fCii enemy witlim its widls, with every 
facility for stratageai. Not if the gates were thrown ojicn, 
without, reconnoitring, without daylight, ought t hey to mareli 
in. Would they hazai’d an assault without the power of 
ascertaining a single particular, — whore the ground was even, 
what the height of the walls, whether they ought to employ 
engines and darts, or works and mantcleUr- Tiien, address- 
ing himself to them severally, he asked them, “ whoihor they 
had brought with tbcin hatchets, pickaxes, and the various 
tools a siege requir*^'?’* And un their rej dying in the nega- 
tive,^ he asked, where were the hands that widi jawords and 
javelins could break through and undermine walls I If it 
should l>c necessary to throw up rampatrs, and with sheds 
and penthouses to cover our ap});t>ach, sludl we stand baffled 
and impotent like the tliouglitlcss vulg^ir, wondering at the 
lofty towa:^ and fortificatious of the eneinyl Why not rather 
wait one niglit, and, advancing onr engines and instruments 
of war, carry with us strengtli and victory T’ At tJie close of 
this liaraugue ho soot the^" sutlers and followers of the camj), 
with a party of- die fi-eshest of the, cavalry, to B^driacum, to 
bring A supply of provisions, and all ueoessuries for llie use 
of tbeaj’iwy, * * 

21, Thfl* soldiers were still dissatisfied, qud a, mutiny was 
ready to-bmk out, wheai a party of horse that advauciyl as 
far as the walls of Cremona l^mt, from stragglers who had 
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fallen into their hands, that six Vitelliaii legions, the 
whole aiTuy encatnyed at Hostiliay having heard of the defeat/ 
had niardxed thirty miles th%t day,jwere proper^ for battle, 
and would -soon be upotl' them* Iti this ,ai$m, the soldiers 
w^ero willing to listen tb. their geneni Ahtonihs dtdwed the 
tlurtoonth legion to take, p4^et*on the Posthumlati cadsewaj; 
contiguous to thom^ on the open plain, towards the left; stood 
the seventh, called fjhe'Oalbian^ and next to them the eeventh, 
named the Claudian, defended by a country ditch, just as 
they found it On the* right ho placed^e, eighii legion, 
along thd roadsidiD; ^nd the third behuulU think copse, at a 
short distance. Such was tlie arraijgement of the eagles and 
stanclarda : the soldiers took their post as chance directed 
them, in the dark. The preetorian banner stood next the 
third legion; the auxiliaiy c^»horts were in tha wing; the 
cavalry covered the flanks and the rear. ,The two »uoirian 
kings, Sido and Itali pus,* with the best troops of their nation, 
took pi*st in tlie front of the lines. 

22. Tlie Vitellian army, on tho other hand, whose plan 
should have been to holt that night at Cremona, and the 
next <lay, refreshed by fxxl and sleep, to rout and drive 
boforu them an enemy exhanaied with cold and hunger ; yet, 
having no comn»andor, nor settled plan of action, about the 
tliird hour of the night dashed forward upon the Flavian 
anny, now drawn up^in regular or»lcr of battle* ' Of •the dis- 
position of tho Vitdliaus, disprdered os they were from the 
effects of tlioir own impeiuority and tho night, I would not 
venture to speak positively : we arc told, however, tbat the 
fourth legion, cidlod Macedonica, wqs stationed in 'the right 
wing ; the fifth and fifteenth, supported by the vexillaries of 
i hroe British legions, the nin^, the second, and the t’wentieth, 
in the centre; the left wing was formed by the first, tho 
sixteenth, and tvro-and-twentietU. The soldiers of the two 
legions called Bapax and Italica wore scattered throughout 
all fhe companies. The cavaliy and auxiliaries chose their 
own station, llie battle, which lasted tlirough the night, wus 
various, obstinate, fuid bloody ; threatening annihilation now 
to one side and then again to the other : courage or strengfli 
gave no superiemty; even sight itself was poweifeS to discern 
the approach of dai^gor. The weapons on both sides were the 
same; tho watqh-word, frequently asked and repeated,' was 
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knowij. to both armies. ' Tho colours, according os they ^er© 
taken by difiereat parfies, and homo to oi^ side ojr’tfae other, 
■were mixed in tmd confiifiion. Tha^ seventh le^on, lately 
raised by 'i^hfifered the most, ' Six, of their 'prinQipal 

centurioaiify^a killed on the spot, and some of their colours 
taken; e^la itself was only pressed by Atilius Vems, 
the priacmal oent^^ion, after a great carnage of the enemy, 
and at last ‘wiih .tlie eaerifice ofjds kfe* . 

23. Vespasian’s army was giving my, when Antonius 
broilfeht the praetMan cohorts to itS-support. Taking upon 
themselves the bl|ct of the "‘action, they rowtod thO enemy, 
and in their turn were foreed to retrmt; for the Vitellians 
had conveyed their engines to the high rdail, that their mis- 
siles might be discharged without obstruction or impediment, 
whereas at first they were scattered at random, and struck 
the shrubs without harming the enemy. The fifLoenth legion 
liad a balista ‘ of enormous Ki2p, which, by discharging mjissy 
stones, wks demolishing the opposing line, and would have 
dealt destruction fiir and wide, if two soldiers had not sig- 
nalised themselves by a bravo exploit. Covering tbomsolxes 
with the shields of tho enemy, which they fouuil anmng the 
slain, they advanced undiscovered, fmd cutbff the ropes and 
weights. They both instantly fell, covered weth wounds, and 
therefore their names are lost : of the fact there is no ques- 
tion. The battle was hitherto fought wUh doubtful success, 
when, night being far advanced, the rising moon discovered 
the 5oiitending armies, aud deccivcMi them. But slie was 
more fitvourable to the Flavians, as they had tlieir hacks to 
the light. Hence the jhadows of men and horses were 
elongated, and the weapons of the Vitellians, aimed at them 
as if they were substances, were thrown away, and fell short 
of their enomics ; while tho Vitelliaus, exposed to view by the 
light in front of thorn, formed, without knowing it, a distinct 
mark for their enemies, who discharged their j[avcliiis as it 
were from a hiding-place, 

24. ^Antonius, when he could distinguish^his troops, aijd 
distingmslwd by them, did eveiything to rouse the courage of 
Iiis meu~uphi:^ing some, applauding' others, ho made ample 
promise^ ahdr gave hopes to al£ He asked the Paimoniau 
legions, what was their motive for taking up arms I He**e,” 

* The Balistft in descrihed by Vegetiu$, iv. '22. 
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he said, hetc is tlie spot where you may “efface the memory 
of your former defeat: in this field you may redeeril your 
honour.” Then, ftiruing to tli© Mcusiai^s, he called u)>on 
them as the ohi^, the first m<?Tcsrs cif tlie war in vain were 
the Vitplliaus' challenj^d menaces and hearts, if tliey 
shrunk from their swqHs andJooks.’” This his language 
ns he came up to hewi. ‘ To the third legion we *spoke more 
nt large: he trailed' to their minds their formcar and recent 
exploits: ^‘how, under Marlt* Antony, they’ had defeated the 
Parthians;^ and the Annenians, under Corhulo, In tw lalo 
campaign, the ^matians fled •before th^.” Thpn he ad- 
dressed the *pr«toxjt*ns' in sharper terms: ^^If yotl do not 
conquer now, you band Of xK^osanis, what other genera], or 
ivhut camp will receive you % Your cnsigiis and your colours 
are in the hands of tlie enemy, and death is all that is left 
you, if you are vanquished ; for you have drained infamy to 
the dregs.” A general shout arose ; and the third legion, 
according to tho custom observed in Syria, paid their adora- 
tion to tho rising sun. ♦ 

25. I^his circumstanoo, either *l>y chance, or by* the eon- 
1 1 ’ivanoe of Antonias, gave rise to a ivport that Muciamis 
was iirrived, and that the armies exchanged salutations. 
Vfspfisia.u'8 soldiers, as if strengthened by frash reinforcements, 
down upon the enemy; the Yitellian ranks being how 
less compact, for, w'Uhout a chief to conduct them, they o.v- 
teuded or coildeusod their lines as fear or coumgc ^ronipted, 
Antonins, seeing them give way, threw them into di^fordor 
by charging them in close array; their ranks were thus dis- 
solved and broken through, and the carriages and cngiiics 
made it impossible to restore tine order of the battle. Ilio 
victors, in their eagerness to pursue their advantage, spread 
themselves along the road-side. The .slaughter on this occasion 
was rendered tho more remarkable from, the fhet, fhat a fatlier 
was killed by his own sou. The fact and the names 1 will 
state, on the authority of Vipstanus Messala. ; Julius klaii- 
suftus, a native of Spain, enlisting ia th^ legion Kapax, left 
behind him a son, then of tender years. Tho youth, grown 
up to manhood, entered the seventh legion raised by ihilbii. 
It bappened that he miet his fiither, in the battle^ and ^^ith a 

^ Mark Antony jsained a victory otfir tho PaitluaiiM, n.c. 36. (Dio, 
UbT xiix.) Koi Cltirhaloj isce A-unals, xv. 
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niortiil wound Btrkched him on the ground; while rifling 
his expiring victim, he recognised and wasrecognibcd by his 
father, when h© clanped him in his arms, and in piteous tones 
implored forgiTOiesa of Ins father’s manes, and prayed tliat 
they would^' not jKsmeute him as a. parricide. The guilt of 
this deed was common to all; -and how small a portion ” ho 
wiid, was one soldier of those engaged in- civil war.” He then 
lifted up the body, opened a grave, and dli^lnfrged the last 
melancholy duty to his father. ^Ile attracted the observation 
first those nearest him, then more came up. Hence horror, 
grief, and execration of this inhuman kind of yarj^raii through 
the whole aniiy. And yet, with no lesA avidity, they plun- 
dered* th&ir friends, relatfhns, and brothers, whom they had 
slaughtered. Their tongues declare that a deed of horror has 
bccu done, and yet they do the same. 

2(). When they camo to Cremona, they foiuid a new and 
onorinous didiculty. In the war with Otho, llic Gorman 
legions had formed a camp round the walls of tho tow'n, and 
fonified it with lines of circiunvallatiou. New works wau*** 
adde<l aftWw'ards. The viciora stood astonished at the siglit, 
.Old even tho generals wore at a stand, undecided vv'bat orders 
to give, Witii troops harassed by exertions through th-; 
night and day, to cany the place by storm \v;>s dillieult/iuid, 
without succours at liund, might bo dangerous; but if tliey 
marched J;o Bodriaoum, the Citigao would bo insupportable, 
iind tlie victory would end in nothing. To throw up in- 
trcnchmonts was dangerous, in tlio face of an enemy, who 
might suddenly sally fortli and put theva to the ro^it, while 
employed on tho work in detached lenities. ^ A difliculty still 
greater than all arose from the temjKjr of the men, more 
})atient of danger than delay; inasmuch as a state of security 
aflurded na oxcitement, while hoj)e grow out of enter})nse, 
however perilous; and cainage, wounds, and blood, to w'hat- 
ever extent, were counterbalanced by the insatiable desire of 
plunder. , 

27. Antonlus determined upon the latter course, au'l 
ordered the j-pinpan to be invested Tho attack began at n 
(listanoe with a volley of stones and dftrts, with the greater 
loss to the ^Flavians, on whom tho enemy’s weapons were 
thrown with advantage from above. Antonius presently 
assigned portions of the rampart and the gates to the legions, 
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, * ‘ ‘ 
that by this moilo ,of attack in dificront quarters, valour aud 
cowardice might be distinguished, and a spirit of emfrJatioi^ 
in honour animate the amy. The thii-d and seventh legions 
’ tc»()k their.Btation nearest the toad fco Bcdriacum; the seventh 
aud eighth Claudiah, a portion more to the right, kind of the 
rampart; the tliirtoenth were carried by tWr impetuosity 
to the gate that lbokf?d towards Brixia.' Som^ delay then 
took jdaoc wliile they supplied themselves fvom the neigh- 
bouring villages with pickles, spades, mid hooks," and 
scaling-ladders. They then formed a close military ^hcll 
with their shields raised aliove* their heads, and, under tliat 
cover advmieed to tlie rarnjmrts. The lloman ait of war was 
seen on both sides. The vitcllians*l*olled clown inasfey stones, 
with wliich having disjoined and shaken the shell, they in- 

tlieir Jong poles and speara; till at last, the whole 
franio and textnl’e of the shields being dissolved, they strewed 
the ground with nuuibers of the crushed and nfiangled 
assailants. 

The .assault now flagged, aud must have failed, had not 
1 ho genomlb. who saw that their exhortations were without 
cfroct upon the exhausted soldiery, pointed to Cremona as 
tJj(‘ reward of victor}’. Whether tins expedient Wfw, os Mes- 
sala lulbriiiri usk suggested by Honnus, or, on the authority 
of Old us Pliinus/** must be laid to the account of Antouius, I 
Jwivo little means ^ determining. All 1 can say is, that 
neither of those ofiicci’S can be said to have degenerated from 
hiK former principles by an act of sucli atrocity. •iN'ow, 
braving xs’o I mds aud danger, and death itself, they began to 
sap the foundation of the walls; they battered llm gates; 
standing ou the shoulJere of their comrades, and forming a 
second shell, they sealed the walls, aud grasped the weapons 
aiul arms of the besieged. The unhurt, tiie wqunded, the 
half dead, and the dying, wore tumbled down ; while every 
dlvorsity of appearance wag exhibited by the aufferers, and au 
image of death in ail its varied horrors. 

29. Severe in the extreme was the conflict maintained by 
tho third aud the seventh legions. Antonius in person led " 
on a select body of Auxiliaries to the same quarter. 'The 

^ Tho modem Bresoio. * 

=**Tho author of the fiiefcories, as we learn from Pliny tlie younger, 
Ep. iii 5, ^ 
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Vitollians were no longer able to sustain tbp Bhoek of men 
ojl belli on victory, and seeing tlieir darts fall on the militaiy 
shell/ and off without effect* at lost* they rolled down 
their battering-engine onnhe heads oi’ the besiegers. For 
tiie inomerifc, it dispersed and uYerwhelmed the party among 
which it fell^ it also drew after it* in its fall* the battle- 
ments and upper parts of the rampart* adjoining tower, 
at the same time, yielded to the effect of tlie* stones wliich 
stmek it, and left a breach^ at which the seventh legion, in 
the form of a wedge, endeavoured to force their way, while 
the third hqwed down the gsfte with ttxes oij^d sjvonk. The 
first man that entered, according to all historians, was Cains 
V'cdusius, a common soldlbr of the third legion. He gained 
the summit of the ramjim-t, and, bearing down all rcvsistance, 
in the view of all beckoned with his band, and cried 
that the camp w^as cai)turcd. The rest of the legion foDowt‘cl 
him with resistless fury, the Vitellians .being panic-struck, and 
tlirowiug tlicmseives hcadloaig from The works. The whole 
space between the camj) and the walls of Cremona was filled 
With slairf.* 

30. And now a new form of difficulty was presented by 
the high walls of the city, and towers of stone, tlic gati's 
secured by iron bai-s, and troops bmndishing tlieir amiaf the 
iidiabitants, a large and iiunierons body, all dcvottjd to Yitel- 
lins ; ani^ a conflux of |>eoj>le froni all parts of Italy at the 
stated fair wdiich w^os then lield. The latter was regarded 
by tJie garrison as an aid, from the iuerciose of numbers ; 
but inflamed the ardour of the besiegers on the jscore of 
booty. Antonins ordered his men to take combustibles, 
and set fire to the most elegant edifidfes without the cityi 
if, ])erad venture, the inliabitants, seeing their mansions de- 
stroyed, wo;ild be induced to abandon the adverse cause. In 
tlie houses tliat stood near the woIIe. of a height to overlook 
tlie works, he placed the bravest of his troops; and fi*orn 
those stations boams, tiles and fireduraiids wore thrown dewn 
to drive the defenders of the walk from their posts. 

* Tbo xnUitaty was so condensed, that the darts of tlie enemy 
coTild no impression. For the Form oC the Testmlo, autl other 

warlike engines employed in sieges, consult Luoau, Ui. 474. 

Jwephua says, that above thirty thousand of the VitclliaTis W'ero 
put to the sword, and of Vespasian’s army about four thousand 
iiuudrcd* Be BoUo Jtid, iv, 11* 
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31, The kgioiiS ntidor Antotiius now formed a military 
shell, while the rest poured in a volley of stones and*darts^ 
when the Spirit of the bgfiieged gpadually gave way. The 
men highest in rank were wUling to make terms for them- 
selves, lest, if Oremonla. was taken by storm, they should 
receive no quarter, and* tlve* conquerors, di^^ning vulgar 
lives, should, fall '6ft the tribunes and (jenturions/from whom 
the largest ]>ooty to be expected. The common men, as 
usual, careless about futureevonti^ and safe in tl^eir obscurity, 
still held out. Uoaming about the stx'oets, or lurking in 
private bouisafl, i^laey did nc‘t sfle for peace oven wlmn they 
liad given up the contest The piineipal pfiicers took down 
the ntuno and images, of Vitellius* Cmcma, for he was still 
in confinement, they released from bis fetters, and dcsined his 
aid in jdeadiug their cause with tho conqueror. Hdj heard 
thdr petition with disdain, swelling, with insolonoe, while 
they importune him with tears; the last stage of human 
misery, when so many brave and gallant men w*ere obliged 
to sue to a tniitor for protectioiui They tlien hung out from 
the w^alls tho fillets and badges of f5upphcaats.‘ When An- 
tonins ordered a cessation of liostilities, the garrison brought 
out their eagles and fitauflards; a mournful train of soldiers 
witfiout their rfirms, their eyes riveted to tho ground, fol- 
low ed them. The conquerors gathered round them, and first 
licrtped reproaches* upon tliem, and threatened violence to 
tlioir persons ; but afterwards, when they saw the passiveness 
with wliibh they received tho insults, and that the vanquished, 
tilwiiidounig all their former pride, submitted to every indig- 
nity, tho thought occurred that these very men lately cou- 
querod at Badriacum, and used their victory with modex^ation. 
But wlien Cmciim came forth, decorated with his robes, and 
])receded by his liotors, who opened a way for through 
th(> crowd, the indignation of tho victors burst into a flame. 
Tliey reproached him for his pride, his cruelty, and even for 
hi)5 treachery : so detested fe villany. Antonius opposed tlu' 
fury of his men, and sent him under escort to Yespasiau. 

32. Meanwhile,' the common people of Cremona, in the' 
midst of so many soHiers, were subjected to gi*ievoiia oppres- 
sions, and were in ^nger of being ail put. to tlie Word, if the 

The cliftplay Of clathee aiud uaoerdotal vestinents in the iwst of Bviiig 
for peace lauii l^en mea%n0(I, i. 66. 
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i-age of^tbe soldiery had not boon assuaged by tlie entreatica 
of their leadei^ Antonins csalled them to assembly, wlieii 
he spoke gf the OQnqderojfs in lofty terms, and of the van- 
quished with humanity; of Cremonjii he' said nothing cither 
way. Batnhe^amy, adding to their love of plunder an 
inveterate avendou tp the peoj.ite, were bent on Uie extirpation 
of the inhabitants^ In the war j^ainst Ojfco they were deemed 
the abeUoi*s of Vitellius; and afterwards^ whgn the thirteenth 
legion was loft among them to 6iuld*an arQ|Jhitheatro, witii 
the iBixul insolence of the lower orders in town^ they had 
assailed them with offensive ribaldiy. The spectacle "of gla- 
diators exhibited there by Orecina inflamed the animosity 
against the people. Their city, too, w^ now for the second 
time the scat of war ; and, in the heat of the hist engagement, 
the Vitdlians were thonoc supjdiod with reftesliTnents; and 
some of their women. ,)ed into tho field of battle by their 
zeal for the cause, wore slain. The period, too, of the fair 
had given to a ‘colony otherwise affluent an imposing appear- 
iinee of accnnmlutcd wealth. Antonins, by bi.s fame and 
brilliant Success, ecli])scd all the other commantlors: the 
attention of all was fixed on him akme. Ho hastened to the 
baths to wash off the blood; and on observing tiiat tlie 
water W’as not hot oinnigh, lie said that they would .?>ou 
grow hotter. Tho QX})rcsBiou was caught up: a casual word 
among slaves, had the effect of tlirowiug Upon him the wdiolo 
odium of having given a siguaj for setting fire to Cremona, 
winch •was already in flani(»s. 

33. Forty thousand armed men had ponrod into il-. The 
nuinbor of drudges and canip-folK>vverH w.'os greater, and 
more abandoned to lust and enielty. Neither age nor dignity 
served as a ]>rotcction ; deeds of i'Lst woto porpetratied amidst 
sccne^ of carnage, .and iminier was eddod to rape. Aged men 
and w'omeu that Lad pjissed their prime, ahd ■who were useless 
fifi booty, were made tho objects of brutal sp/ort. If a ma- 
ture maiden, or any one of comply appearan'oe, fell in thtir 
way, after being torn piecemeal by the rude hands of oon- 
“tending ruffians, they at last wore the occasion of their 
turning their swords against each other.® While eagerly car- 
rying off money or massy gold from the temples, they were 
butchered by otbera stronger than themselves, Not contept 
wdth the treaettres that lay open to thfeir view, some forced 
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the owneris to discover tlicir hiddeu wealth, and dig up their 
buried riches. Numbers carried flaming torches, find, as 
soon ’as they had'^rought forth their booty, jin their wanton 
sport set the gutted hou^ aud filundered^ temples on fire, 
lu an army differing in language and manners^ Oprnppsed of 
Homan citizens, allies, and fiyeign adriliarie^all the diver- 
sities of passions were exhibited. Each hau, hia separate 
notions of r^ht ,an<j[ wroi^; nor was anything' unlawful. 
Four days did Cremona minister /o their rajmeity. When 
everything else, s^red and profane, wna levelled in thc^ con- 
flagration, the j^mple of M^Jntis' alone remained standing, 
out&id* of the .walls; saved either by its situation, or the 
influence of the deity. • 

34. Such was the fate of Cremona, two hundred and 
oighly-six years from its foundation. It was built during 
the consuhhip of Tiberius ’^Sompronius and Publius CcamcliuK, 
at the time when Hannibal thrciitcnocl an imiption into 
Italy, as a bulwark against the Ganls inhabiting beyond tho 
Po, or any other power that nii^t bj'eak in over the Alps. 
The colony, as might be expected^ gi*cw and flourished iu tlio 
naml)er of its settlers, from the contiguity of rivers,’ the fer- 
tility ot* its soil, from alliances and inteiTnatriages with the 
neiglihouring j^eojdc; never having suffered from fi*ioign wars, 
but a sad sufferer from civil dissensions. Antonins, shrinking 

^ from tho infamy of.this liomble transfictii)ii, (for the detesta- 
tion it excited was increasing,) ijssued an edict, forbidding all 
manner of persons to detain the citizens of Cremona as pri- 
soners of war. At the same time tlie booty was remlercd 
valueless by a resolution adopted througbout Italy, not to 
purchoso the captives taken on that occasion. The soldiers 
then began to murder them. However, when this was known, 
the prisoners were eagerly ransomed by their friends and 
rehitions. The survivors in a short timo retunied"to Cremona. 
The temples and public places were rebuilt, at the recom- 
mondatioii of Vespasian, by the munificence of the burgesses. 

35, But the unwholesome state of the soil, from tlio de- 
composed bodies, -soon obliged the army to quit its position 
near the remaiuij of^^the eutOmlxid city : they encamped sX 

' Mepbitip waa goddess woxidiippcd ia all places that scui: forth 
uoxioua exhalations. 

^ The Po, the Addui^ and the Oglip, with olhers of less iinportanca 
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tJ>e distance of three miles. I'Ue Vitellian soldiej’s, who ia 
^heir fanio bad fled in all were brought bach^ and 

severally enrolled in their proper compaliies; and, lest the 
vanquished lemons dio»d!l meditate hostile dessigns, the civil 
war being aaot yet extinguished, they sent into different 
j)arts of Illyri^um- To BpriHwhthe tamo ,bf Vespasian s. arms, 
messehgers wfero despatched into Britain sa^d both the fclpains. 
Julius Calenufi, 0)ie of tho tribuneis, wa^ eent !uto CJaul, and 
Alpinus Moutanus, tho pi^foot of a ooHort,' into G^irmany. 
The^ormer was by birth 'm uEduan, and the latter a 3i#itiTo 
of Troves, both partisans of* Ylteliius, an*^ far that reason 
cljosen, as palpable evidences oi his' defeat Oare also 
taken to secure i)y a oliaifl of posts tho jMisses over tho A)j)S, 
as Gci’many was supposed to ho arming in aid of VitoUms, 

3C. Vitollius, in n fow days after Cmcina sot out from 
Rome, having prevailed on Fahius Yalens to proceed with 
tho war, buiied all sense and ap]}e?irance of alarm in excess 
arid revelry. Ho made no preparation for the field, ju'glccted 
to cheer and invigorate the sokliors by addressing them and 
by militffty exercise, nor kept himself l)oforc the eyes of tJic 
public ; but, hid in the recuss <»f liis gardouR, dismissed fi*oni 
hie thoughts equally the past, tho present, and 'the future , 
like those cold-bloodod animals which, while t, hoy aj*esnj?[>lied 
with food, iio torpid and insensible, Wliilc tlms sunk in 
sloth, an^l wasting his energies in the gr<,»Yo of Aricinum, the, 
treachery of Lncilius Ikisaus, and the revolt of the fleet at 
Ravenna, sinoto upon his ear. In a short time after arrived 
other despatches, by wliieh ho luariiod, with mixed emotions 
of grief and jc»y, the }X)rridy of Ceocina, and bis imprisonment 
l)y the soldiers. In a mind iacapalde of reflection, tlie joy 
absorbed all ideas oi danger. He loturnod to Romo in tlio 
highest exaltation ; and Jiaving extolled, before an assembly 
of tho people, tile zeal and ai’Uour of the m'my, he ordered 
Publius SabinuK, the prjcfect of the jii^wtorian guards and tlic 
intimate friend of Ciccii^, to be taken into custody. Alpbe- 
iius Varua succeeded to the command. 

37. Viteliius next addressed the Ronale in a speech of 
studied pomp; and the fathers VsitolM him in a strain of 
refined adulation. Lucius Viteliius took the initiative in pro- 
nouncing a vehement censure upon Caecina. After him the 
rest of the Semite, witii well -acted imlignation that a coiistil 
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should ha^o abandoned the commonwealth, a general betrayed 
liis prince^ and a friend, loaded with honours and emolu- 
ments, should hstiVt tui-ned upon his henjcfactor, aflccting to 
lament the lot of Vitellius, in fact gave. Utterance to the 
angi’ish they felt on thoir own ' Not ^ word Was 

wiio by any one J^aiust the le(|ders of Vespasian’s ; tlm 
conduct of the armies was blamed mjstiRke and indis- 
cretion; while the narce of Vespasian wus evaded with cau- 
tious and studied circuxnlocutiom To complete the consul- 
ship of Cmoina, one day remained, and a nmu w^ fouud^ho, 
witii abject servnity, sought and obtained the office, while the 
public looked wSh infinite (5on tempt and derision both upon 
the giver auef receiver. On the day before tlie calends of 
Novombor, Rosms lieguliis entered tipcrii the ofiPice .and re- 
signed it. It was observed by men versed in the history of 
their couiitiy, that no instance ha^l ever oexurrod of a new 
consul created before the office was declared vacant in duo 
course of law. Caniniiis llebihis, it is true, had been consul 
fur one day when Julius Omsar was dictator, and when every- 
thing vras done to expedite the re\vard of services rontlercd in 
the civil war*^ ♦ 

oS, The death of Junius Blajsms became at this time pub- 
licly duiowii, and engrossed the convei’sution of all ranks of 
men. It hu])pc*iicd tliat Vitcllius, ct)utincd by serious illness 
ni the gardens of Servihus, saw, lu the niglit-timc*, a tower in 
the ucighb<>urfiood gaily illuminated. He inquired ifie reason, 
and Wits told that Ctecina Tuscus gave an euturlainmci\t; to a 
]>urty of hiK friends, amongst whom Junius Blccsus was tlic* 
nicfst di'Jlinguished. The sumpt,ut»us preparaj^ions, aud the 
mirth of the coiup.uiy, were described with every circum- 
hi.nicc (»f oxnggeration. The cj*catui‘cs of the court <lid not 

' 'IT 10 ojuaulHliij) ill th^ time of the I’epuhUc was an anjovutl offioe; hut 
Juiius CjL'Kar i^Uortoried the duratiou of the appoiiitmeut, and advancod 
bev('nil to the (iigiii1;y wjthiD the year. He waa himself wile consul, 
B 0. 45 : he resigned in favour of Fabiufi IUaximiis and Cams Trehunius 
Nej ‘OP. The former dying on the very last day of the year, he appeiutid 
Cianinius itehilus to fill the remaining spare. Cicero lai.ghs at the 
tihortdi'ved dignity. In that ooiiHulehip, ho says, no man had time to 
dine, and no kind o| mu»qhi<?f hapi>euo(t The cntieul w'as a man of bo 
mucli viEjihuice, that he did not allow himself a wink of <d*>op : ** Cani- 
iiirt oonsLile, scito netuinom prandl»«e ; nihil tamen, eo conaule, nmli 
f.u'tnm cst, Fait enim mlrifiea vigiiantia, qui »uo couawlAtu' Bomnuni 
noii^Mderit.’* — Cicero ad Familiapei^" vii ilO. 
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fail to imj>uto it as a crime to Tusous and hi® guests> but to 
with peculiar Tirulence, that th^y chose their time for 
revelling when the prince waa iudiaposeS. , Wlieu the men 
who mjike it, tlieir ’business to pry into the huraourf; of princes 
perceived tthat Titellius was offended, and that the ruin of 
Bliesus, might be eas% accomplisliod, the tusk of managing 
the information' was assigned to Lucius Vifcellius. Being him- 
self stained with every vice, in the spirit of unprincipled 
rivalry he hated Blsesus becan^b of the superiority wbifdi his 
unUernished character gave him ; and, clasping the emperors 
son in his arms, lio entered *1116 prince’s, qjiamber,- and fell 
down at his knees, Vitcllius askod hiifl tlm cause of his ])tT- 
turbation, “ It is not from any fears for mysolf,” ho replied, 
nor from anxiety on my own account, but in hobili* of a 
brother, and tlj^s children of a brother, that 1 come, with 
]*rayers and tears. From Vespasian we have nothing to fear: 
the numerous (>errnau legions and provinces, by their valour 
and fidelity, and vast tnicts of soa and lani prcvi^nt lus 
ajjproach. The env-iny to be dreadcMi is in tlic city of Uonio — 
in your d)OSoDi. Jh’oud of his descent from ILirk Antony 
and the Juniun family, he aflccts to be connected with the 
imperial line, and, by caresses and a stylo of inagm licence, 
endeavours to cmiciltite to himself the aJlcctiouM iff tin 
soldjcrs. Upon this man all eyes are lixud. Vaellius, in the 
laoantime, neglecting at emee his cnoittios and his friends, 
cherishes in his bosom a treacherous rival, who from the 
bauqiieting-table beheld with joy the Huil’erings of his sove- 
reign. But fi»r his ill-timcd mirth he must be rcjiajd with a 
night of mourning and sorn)w; that he may know that 
Vitellius lives and reigns, and, if anyihing should hapj^eti to 
him, that he lias a bon.” 

3 y. Vitelliu'i balanced for scune time, with, ncrvims agi- 
tation, between the lionible deca and his appro hensioUiS Ibr 
himself. By deferring the death of Bhesus ho might accele- 
rate his own ruin, mid to give public ordei*s for it wmild 
bring upon hini a stoim of indignation, fie resolved, there- 
fore, to dcspatoh him by poison.* He added to the evidence 
that he. was tlio author of tlmt exeerable villauy, by tlie 
satisfaction he so conspicuously disjdayed in g(ung to see 
BIsdsus; nay, Vitcllius was heard to utter an expression of 
. ^ Compare Suotonlua/Life of Vitelliiw, a Ih 
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the most ferocious character, in which, for I will relate the 
very words, ho gloried iu having feasted his eyes wifh the 
siglit of an cx})iring enemy. Blicsns, to dignity of birth, and 
elegance of manner, united unshaken fidelity; and even be- 
fore a blow had been stnick, when Ceeciiia and other chiefb 
of tho party, beginning to despise Vitellina, eideavoured to 
seduce him, he was proof against all temptation; incorruptible, 
unambitious, fieekmg no sudden elevation whatever, much 
less aiming at the sovereignty, he hardly escaped being 
deemed worthy of tho succession. » 

40. Meauwhil%Fabius Valous,* proceeding with a numerous 
and effeminato train *of concubines and ounuohs, with little 
of the spirit of a general going to a war, received intolligcnco 
of tho treachery of Lucilius llassus, and the defection of the 
licet at llavcRim. Had he then pushed on with vigour, he 
might have joinod Oascina, while still undecided ; or have 
put himself at the head .of the legions before they came to a 
decisive action; and there were some who advised him that, 
witli a few faithful attendants, avoiding the road to llavcnna, 
he should, through iirivate ways> go direct to HoStilia, or 
Cremona. Others jiressccl him to bring into the field the 
jiraitorian bands from Home, and huce his way to the Vitelliau. 
army.* JBut tho Jliiuc wns lost in fruitlo.ss deliberation. Tho 
posture of afliiirs called for vigoui’, but Valcns remained 
irresolute and inactive. In the end, rejecting both plans, ho 
chose a luhldlo course, — in ])reHsinig emergencies always the 
ino.st pernicious; neither acting witJi the degree of ooift^age 
or caiitioi^ which the occasion required. 

41. fie sent despatches to Titeliius for aid, and was soon 
after joineil by throe cohorts and a squadron of horse from 
Jfritain ; a number too great to steal a march, and too weak 
to open a jiassage through an cucuny’a country. Npt oven in 
tins perilous juncture was tho character of Valons unstained 
with the infamy of rushing perforce into forbidden pleastu'es 
and •p\>lluti!ig the houses of his liosts with adulteries and 
rapes. He was backed by power, had money at command, 
and was impelled by that rccklessni'ss of irregular appetite 
w hich marks tho last stage of Mling fortune. He was no 
sooner joined by tho foot and cavalry sent by Vitellius, 
than he saw, too late, the folly of his measures ; for with so 
smaD a force, supposing the men devoted to Vitellius, he 
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could not hope to penetrate through the adverse ai’iny; nor 
had tftey brought with them a fidelity uuimpeaehed. Shame, 
however, and respect for the geneml under whose eye they 
were, deterred them for awhilo ; but those restraints could 
not long awt upon men fired Aviih the love of during enter- 
}»rise, and reckless of chfiraetcr. Valeus, alarmed at this 
state of things, ordered the colioits to advance to Ariminum, 
and the allied cavalry to bring up the real'; himself, with a 
few adherents whom adversity^ad not seduced, directing his 
cotffse to Umbria, and thence to Etruria; where, hearing for 
the first time of the defeat at Cremona, h^ conceived a de- 
sign of a bold character, and which, had it been carried out. 
must have produced the most serious results ; it was to sei>:e 
tlie ships on the coast, and bear away to some part or other 
of Narbon Gaul, — rouse the provinces of Gaul, the armies 
stationed there, and the various Gcrmtm nations, and thus 
kindle a new wur. 

42. The departure of Valens . throwing tlxo garrison of 
Ariminum into coiistornution. Oorindiiis Fuscus advanced Ills 
army tc/ the place, and stationing Ins light galleys at the 
nearest point of the shores, invested it by sea and land. IJis 
/orces spread themselves over the plains of Umbria, and the 
teiTitory of Piconuni, where it is vvaslied ]^y the Adir'latic, 
and all Italy was now divided between Vespasian and Vitellins 
by the ^pcnninc mountains. Valea.s ovubarked at the port 
of Pisa,^ but being becalmed, or meeting with contrary wnuls, 
was <compcllevl to put in at llie jHirt of Hercules Mouiecns.- 
Marius Maturus, the govenior of the maritime Alps, was then 
in the neighbourhood; a man attached to Vitelli ns, and wlm, 
though the country round espoused the opposite interest, lind 
not yet renounced his oath allegiance to him. He received 
Valeus courteously, and by his advice deter^red him from 
rashly inafcing au attempt oit the coast of Ivarhon Gaul ; he 
also considered that the fidelity of Ins followers was w’eakened 
]>y their fears; for Valerius Paul i mis, the procuratoi, an 
active and experienced officer, and before his elevation de- 
voted to Vespasian, had brought the san’ounding states to 
swear allegiance to hun. • 

43v Paulinus liaviug gathered round Iiiin all those who 

' Siiiufl Pisauu-s now the Gulf of Pisa. 

^ Portua Hei'cidis Monaici. aww called Monaco. 
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having: been disbanded by Yitellius zcalouh^ly entered npc'ii 
the war, secured with a garrison the colc*ny of I"or()j<iliuni. 
which commanded* the sea, iiaving the greater 'weight and 
influence as ho wfis a native of the colonj^ and honoured by 
the priotorfan bands, of wiiich he had formerly boc^ a tribune, 
7^hc inhabitjmts themselves, top, from a natural partiality for 
their townsman, and the hope of future advanccfhient, enrolled 
tlieniselves in favour of the cause. When these proceedings, 
now placed u})on a secure footjing, aud magnified by the voice 
of fame, were currently reported among tbe Vitcliians, whose 
minds WQrc already uiibettled, Kil>ius Valeiis returned to his 
s]iij)s, taking* wifti likn four select prictorians, three friendt), 
and as njany centurions, leaving Mat urns aud the rest free 
to slay where they were, and join the parly of Vchpasian. 
l^ut tiiougli the open sea w'as safer thim the shore or the 
adjacent cities, yet perplexed as to lim future coui’sc, and 
rather seeing what was to bo avoided than Avhore he could 
repose coiifi(ience, he won thrown by adverse winds on the 
islands called the Stiochades, near Mai'scilles, where some 
light-armed galleys, sent by rauliims, surprised ewad took 
him. 

4 4. Valeiis being captured, the wliolo fi.»rcc of the empire W’lU' 
translii‘m‘(l to increase the resources of tlie victoiv lnL*pain, the 
lii ht, logKni.calleif Adjutrix, w^hieh, fnaii rc&pccl for the memory 
t>f 01 ho, was incensed against Vitellius. led the waxy, and w'as 
followed by the tenth and sixth legions. The (^au Is hesitated 
iioi, The well-known partiaJity to Vespasian, who badjcoin- 
manded the second legion by the ai>j>ointmcnt of Clatidius 
and had •actiuircd fame iu the w’ar in that quarter, had the 
(‘fleet of attttohixig llntain to his interest, though not without 
an eflbrt on the part of some of the legions, in wijich a con- 
siderable number of centurions and soldiers, who had been 
jiromotcd by Vitcllius, felt reluctant to desert a* prince to 
w honi they w'erc hound by ties of gratitude. 

45. In conacquence of tins dissension, aud the frequent 
mniours of civil war, the Britons conceived ideas of indtipeii- 
denco at tlic instance of Venn tin s,Avho, in addition to his own 
natural ferocity, and ap antixiathy to the Roman name, was 
stimulated liy tbe motives of personal hostility to Cartisman- 
dua, queen of the Brigantes, who jiossossed great influence 
from her high descent, and which gi*ew still greater when, after 
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Caractacus' had been treacherously seized, she was thought 
to ha'.e embellished the triumph of Claudius Caesar. Tliis 
led to wealth and the dissipation that waits upon prosperity. 
Shiinuing Veiiutiiis her husband, she made Yollocatus, Ids 
tirmour-bqgiror, the partner of her throne and bed. By that 
llagitious act the power of her house was shaken to its founda- 
tion. The discarded husband had the pOopJo on his side, 
while the adulterer was supported by tlie unchaste passion 
and the ferocious disposition erf* the queen. Voimtius, there- 
for^ liaviug drawn together a body of auxiliaries, and being 
aided by the defection of tho^Brigantians tliemselvosj, reduced 
Caxtismandua to the last extremity. She theil invoked th»j 
protection of the Homans, who sent soino oohoits and squad- 
rons of horse to her relief Several battles ensued, with 
various success. The queen, however, w^as rescued from im- 
pending danger. The kingdom wiis restored to Venutiiis, 
and the Komaiis found themselves involved in a war. 

46. About the same time, (Germany was up iu arms, fiom 
the seditious si)irit of the legions, and the sluggish inactivity 
of the ooinmandors. By the treachery of the states iu al- 
liance, and the strength of the enemy, the interests of the 
cmj)ire were brought to the brink of ruin. Of this war, witli 
its causes and issues, I shall hereafter give im accouiit/'t.fov it 
ran out to a considerable length. Coi»im<itioiis about the same 
time l)roke out amnugst the Dacians, a popple iK'Vor to be relied 
on ; and, siiieo the legions were withdmwu frcuu Moesia, there 
was 1^0 force to mvo them. They, however, W’atclied in sileuco 
tlio first movements of affairs. Jhit Avheii they heard that 
Italy was in a blaze of war, and that all the inhahi cants vrero 
in arms against eacli other, they stunned the wnnter- quarters 
of the cohorts and the cavalry, aivl made tliomselves inaslcrs 
t)f both banks of the J^anube. They tlieu ])rcpa,red to raze 
the camp of the legiv>ns, when Mucianus scut the sixtli Icgiuu 
to check them, having hcar<l of the victoiy at Cremona, and 
lest a formidable foreign force should invade Italy on both 
sides, the Dacians and the Germans making eruptions lu 
(opposite quarters. On this, as on many other occtisions, 
fortune favoured the Komans iu bringing Muciauus and tlio 

* For CaiurtacuiS, and Cartismandua, queen of the Brlgaiitcs, nee 
Annals, xii. ^2 to 36. 

* The war with (Jirilis, the Batavian * for which see Hirit. iv. ly. 
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forces of the East into that qujxrfcer, and also in that we had 
settled matters at Cfemona in the very nick of time. Fofiteiusr 
Agrippa/ from Asia, where he had governed for a year with 
proconsular, authority, was now appointed to command in 
Moosia, with the addition of some Vitellian soldiers^ whom it 
was politic and desirable, withi a view to pcacjf , to disperse 
through the provinces, and occupy with foreign wars. 

47. The resf of the provinces were by no means free from 
commotion. A barbarian slave, who had formerly com- 
manded the royal fleet, liad suddenly kindled the of 

war in Poritys. •llis name wfTs Anicotus, a freed-man of 
Pol era on,- high in po'^-er at one time, but now tiiat the king- 
dom was turned into a Komaii province, iuipaiient of the 
change. Having, therefore, in the name of Vitollius pre- 
vailed upon the nations bordering on 1‘oiitiis to join him, and 
by the hopii of plunder attiucted lo his standard all who were 
]»luiigcd in ])Overty, he found himself at the head of a force 
not to be despised, with which he made a sudden assault upon 
dVapezus,3 a city cedebrated from of old, and fomidcd tiy 
Grecians at the extremity of the* Pontic coast. A cohort, 
formerly a royal garrison, was put to the sword there. They 
had subsequently received the pnvilege of Roman citizens, 
and, ffoin that iinio, used the arms and banners of Home, 
still retaining theind(dent ami dissoliito habits of the Greeks. 
He also sot lire to tht* fleet, as he had it all his own way by 
st.*a, the best the light galleys, and all his trotqis, oy order 
of Miicianus, being stationed at Ryzantmrn. IS ay, evem the 
harbarivang scoured the sea wdth perfect eomjiosurc, in vessels 
const nujtod in an ofliiand manner, which they call camai^ee, 
the sides of which are brought near together, witii broad 
bottoms, and joined together without fastenings of brass or 
iron.' ill a tempestuous sea, they raibe the sidcs^with adcli- 

* According to lAmtcius? Agri|>i)a wiuj afterwards murdoreii 

l*y tlir- Sannatians. Boll. J\id, vii. 4. 

l*<>lcinon was nia^le king of Pontus by Caligula, and, after hi^ 
df.’itli, the kingdom wsw changed by Nero into a Roman proviiicc- 
SuetoniuH, Life of Nero, s. l^S. 

* Now Trc'blzoude. • ' 

‘ The use of tJiese was very ancient, and in mentioned by Striih.. 
(xi p. 490), \^Lo also calls them Kajadpas. They were so light, that tho 
biiiliiriana cnnhl carry them on their shouldcrH, and ti*averdc woods 
and forest d without being fatigued with tlicir load. The Indiana of 
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tional plfuiks in proportion to the swell of tlie waves, till the 
t\msol**is covered over like a roof; thus they roll about amidst 
the billows, since having a prow at either extremity alike, and 
tiio steerage convertible, it makes no difference to them, and 
is unatteiided with dsingor to row in one direction or tho 
otlior, ^ c 

48. Yespasian thought the affair of sufficient moment to 
send a detachment of ibc legions under the command of 
Virdius Oomiiius, an officer df undoubted experience. Ho 
cawo xip witli tlie barbarians as they were roaming in disorder 
on the shore from their eager pursuit of^prey, and forced 
them to fly to their boats. Having fapidly constructed a 
niimher of galleys, ho overtook Anicotus in the mouth of the 
river Cohibus,i now shielded by the aid of tlic king of the 
Sedocliezans, liaving, by money and presents, juirchased the 
friendship of that prince. 1’lie king at first protected him by 
threats and arms; hut fmdnig tliiit Jie must choose between 
the price of treason or war, with the usual treachery of bar- 
liarians, having struck a bargain for tho blood of Anicetus, ho 
surrendeyrod liis suppliants, and thus ended the Servile War. 
Uojoioed at this success, and while ovci^'thing was prospering 
beyond his ho]jes, an aeiunmi of tho victory at Oromoiiii 
reached him in lilg}7»t. lie jn-oceoded with tJic greater ^spcjcd 
to Alexandria, lluit, as Vitidlms could no longer keep tlio 
field, lie might distri’ss the capital, <lependeTit as it was on 
foreign supplies, by famine. With this view he also purposed 
by liwid and sea to nl^ade Africa, ivhicli lay on the same side, 
in order to cause famiuc and dissensions by stopjnng the 
sujiplies of provirtions. 

49. While the imperial dignity was jiassing into other 
hands ]>y this revolution in(*vcry part, of the ivorld, Autc.iiius 
conducted liimsclf after the .^flair i>f Creniona with anything 
but liis wonted honesty ; wliciher it was tliat he consideri'il 
that he had done Lhc bubuicss ot the war, nnd that si hat re- 
mained required no effurt, or tliai prosperity called h^rtl'i the 
pride, avarice, and other latent vici's of his nature. He 

Azaericay and tlie GreenlanderR, have boat?! i)Oimd together with iwign 
and oeiera, without the nae of ])raAa or iron 

^ The river CoJiibus, Brotic-r paVK, ougiit to bo called Cohom. being 
tho flame mentioned by tho elder Pliny, lib. vi. 4: " Fliinion Coburn 
e Caiioado per SuauoB It diachurgoB itself into tho Kiixinc. 
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ramped ever Italy as a coiiqiiered country; caressed 
soldiers, as if they 'were his own; by all his words and actions 
sought to build qp bis own power; and, to tinctt!i*e tV' 
Soldiers with a spirit of insubordiuntion, gave to the legions 
the disposal of slain centurions’ commissions. The conse- 
quence was, tliat the most turbulent were elected ;che soldiens 
wore no longer under the cotitrol of the gejierals, but the 
generals were carried away l)y the violonce of the soldiery. 
This spirit, destructive of all subordination and discipline, he 
soon made instrumental to purjioi^H of plunder, not onter- 
ijiiniiig the least awe of Mucianus, who was approaching ; a 
conduct* UKWC (disastrous in ift conse([uenoes, than to liavi* 
slighted Yespasian. * 

5 {). To proceed : the winter coming on, and the country 
being inundated by the IV). the army w^as obliged to marcli 
lighily (’quipp(!d. The eagles and hfinnei*s of the victorious 
legions, with the old, the w(»unded, and numbers even in full 
vigour, wore left at Verona. 1’ho coborls and cavalry, with 
a se]o(;t detachment from ilie legions, were thought, sufficient 
for a war already eitinguished. Tlie (‘Icventh legion, at first 
licsitating, hut since tiie turn uf«. affairs regi'ottiug* tliat they 
had no share in iiie victory, liad joined them, accompanied 
by thousand Dalmatians, newly levied; Ike vriiole led hy 
r<)ppinu.s Silvfttuis, a man of consular rank, hut virtually 
eoiumanded by Aunius Bassus, general of the legion. Silva- 
miK, a. siqnng and •sjdritless character, who wasted^ in talking 
the time that called for enterprise, wjis ruled by Bassus, 
under the semblance of suluuishion, and wherever tliwe was 
anything to be done, Bassus aided witli unostentatious energy, 
^fo this body of forces was added the floAvcr of the marines 
from the fleet at Kav<‘niia, who desired to act as legionary 
soldici's. The 3)ahuatians sujqdled their jJacc in the fleet. 
Tlie army and generals halted at the temple ^of Fortune/ 
being undetermined about their plan of operations; as they 
Jiad heal'd that the praetorian cohorts were on their mareli 
fi'oiii Homo, and the ])asses over the Ajicnnino were suppost d 
to bo occupied. Tliey were sxlso thernselvea alarmed at the 
scarcity of jirovisioiis, in a ccointry laid waste by war; and 
at tlie herco clamoui^ of the soldiei's demanding the donative 


I Famiru Fori nu'??, uow F.tu<\ a port town of Urhino, <ir: tlitt Ailriatic. 
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fur nails.* Tliey had made no proTZsion for money or food ; 
while ^he imprudeiico and grcedinesB of the soldiers, who 
seized and devoured what might have served if dealt out to 
them, precluded all management 

51, I find from historians of the highest note, that the 
victorious ifrmy exhibited such an indifference to tlic distinc- 
tion between is penuittedfand what is forbidden, that a 
common horse-soldier made a merit of hav^g killed his 
brother in the late battle, an<l solicited a reward from the 
generals. And while the kw of natuju forbade them to give 
honfll'ary rewards to that act of blood, the policy of the war 
they were engaged in prevented their pnpishtug it. “l/ndcr a 
pretence that lie liad c‘arncd ampler rewards tkni tlicy coujd 
bestow on the moment, they adjourned the business, and 
history has not recorded anything more. In former civil 
wars, however, a similar horror had occurred. In the kittle 
with Cinna at the Janiciilum,* a man of Pompey's party (as 
Sisenna relates) slew his brother, and forthwith, on diHCovcring 
the dire ikcl, dispatched himself: so trno it is, that in ancient 
times men not only were iiun-c jnonipt in honouring virtue, 
hut also felt a keener remorse Ibv crimes tlian now. l»ut 
llieso and other transactions, fetched from the records of past 
ages, 'WO shall call to mind whenever o]j]n>rtuiuti('s, circum* 
stanccH, and situations require examplos f»f vj‘tue, ov solace 
under instances of turpitude. 

52. Antonins and the principal ofTiocr^ judged it prudent 
to send forward the cavalry, and exjdore every j>art of Um- 
hriii, tb find, if })OStfihle, a pime of modoirato acclivity over 
the Apeniiino. Jn the meantime, the troops left 1> hind at 
Verona wore, ordered to advance wuth Uk* eagles and stiind- 
ards. Measures wore also taken to iiave a plentiful supjdy 
of provision-ships on tlie sea and on the J‘o. Some of the 
chiefs sought occasions for deh.y iVoui lime to time : for An- 
touius had now become iiisajipovtable; and they had more 

1 Ohvariiim was a tlonafivo gritotcMl to il»c H(>ldi<?rH, to f-aable tl-eia 
to }>uruhase iiailb for their nhuos. lu liku mamior, I ho iloiiathc iur 
bhoori wiw calloa cakt.a^'kum . Suetomud. Life of Vespa'iian, s. 8. 

* A hill at Home, l>u^j not one of the neven; now ciillod Monte rjifini- 
uolo, and more coramouly IVIontorio ^’he Btot*y of a solaier killing hU 
brother in battle, and oi the discjovoiy^ dispatchiii" himself, is told by 
Valerius MaTimiia, v. 5. 4, but attributed to u soldier under Sert-oriua, 
S(.e 1 dry's Epitome, lib. Ixxix- , 
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reason to hope from ^Mucianus, "who saw with a jcalotis eve 
the rapid success of Antonius, and concluded that if iic did 
not arrive in time to enter Borne with the victorious armyj 
he would have no share in the opemtions or glory of the war. 
Ho tliorefofe wrote to Vaiois and Antonins in dai-k, ambiguous 
terms ; somotimos descanting on the necessity of despatch, 
and then on the advantages of caution ; and witfi such studied 
art, that acooi^ding to events be migljt assumb the merit of 
suooe*sB> and throw the blame* of failure on olhera. To his 
intimate friends, and in particular Flotius (Iriplius/ laj^ely 
raised by^ Vespasian to the raTik/)f senator, and the command 
of a legion, ht* gave less equivocal instruclioiis. The answers 
which he received from ail these were accommodated to his 
wishes, and reflected on the mshness of Varus and Antonius. 
These letters iMucianus fc>rwardcd to Vespasian, and in coii- 
secpicnce the measures and aclnevemenls of Aiitouius were 
not estimated as he had hoped. 

53. Antonius was indignant, and itnjmied to Mucianus tlie 
guilt of causing liis heroic ads to be lightly deemed of by his 
calumnies j nor did lie refrain from speaking his mivid, for he 
had no control over his tongue, and had no idea of submis- 
sion. He ^n‘oto a letter to Vespasian, in a style more am^- 
gaut ihriii became one addressing a iirince, and iici without 
disparaging insinuations against Mucianus. “ It was by An- 
tonius that the legiojis in raiiiionia wvre excited to n revolt ; 
by liini the leaders in MiX'sia were ins] anted; by hi^ firmness 
the Alps were forced, Italy soi/od, and the succours^ from 
(lormaiiy and Bliietia cut off. That Lis liaving discomfited 
the h^giorts of Vilcllius, when separated and disunited among 
themselves, by a stomi of lioi-se, and then pressed them with 
the h'ot- force for ti night and day, w^as an exploit of the most 
brilliant kind, and aceomplishccl by him. The calamity of 
(Cremona was attributable to the naluro of the* war: that 
former civil dissensions had stood the state in gi-eater losses — 
tlie ;i’aKing of more cities. That ho served his emperor in wiu’, 
not by JueswigcH and epistles, bnt by his arm and his sword. 
Nor did he mean to detract from the merit of those wdio in ^ 
the incaiitime managqcl matters in Asia: they had the task 
of niaintjuning tranquillity in Mmsia, ho of jire.serving and 

* PlotiiiM Ori}>bafl wa't one of the fnonrlB of SUtiun the noet, aa 
from i\ poom iu tJw Sylvie (lib. iv inscribed to him. 
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protecting Italy. Spain and GauVtbe most potent force m 
the w^u'ld, were by his influence drami over to Vospjxbuin, 
But his efforts had boon vain, if those oidy wiio partook not 
in the danger obtained its rewards.” Those proceedings did not 
escape Muciaiius : and ihcncc a deadl}^ feud between them ; 
oil the pait of Antoni us, carn'ed on with opemiess; on that of 
Muciuutifl, courtly, and, for ll/at reason, the more implacably, 
54. Vitelliiis, after the overthrow of his aritiy at Cremona, 
suppressing the nows, by that diallow attempt to conceal the 
fact delayed the remedy ratlier lhan postponed the disease. 
For unqucstionabl}’, had he ^diniik‘dthe mischief and taken 
couiLsel upon it, ho had i*csourees and ineabs in ahundaiic(‘ , 
when, on the coutrarv, be pretended that all was pro8]ierous, 
his case gi'ew woiso Iroin the disguise. A niarvollini.N silence 
about the \Mir was observed in his ]>rcseiice; the citizens of 
Ituine wore forbid to talk about li., ami for that reason the 
more did so; and those who. liad there bofm no rostra hit, 
would have stated only the truth,* circulated exaggiTalod 
accounts because they weit* c<unmaudi‘d to keep silence. Nor 
did tbo uhiofs of llie adverst' ))arty omit anything that could 
oxtcucl tli(‘ fame «>f their ^ietory, Tlio. spies that fell into 
tlioir hands wore led round tlio camp, ami. after se(‘ing th(' 
strcngtli of the oonqucivi-s, sent back. Yitellius oxa^iiine.l 
them all in j/nvale, and then ordon‘d tlicfn to lio put to 
death. A singular proof t»f inagnanimlty w'as given by a ceu- 
tiiriou, rfluued Julius Agivstis, who liaving iiv semvd iutei- 
view'?^ trioil in vain t<» rouho ViteiliiLs to exertion^ obtained 
bMve to go in ])orson to view*^ tbe stieiigth of the (‘iiemy, and 
see tlie real condition of Cremona, Nor did bo tiy to Lscape 
the notice of Antonins by soend obM3rva.tion, but avow’iMl tlie 
em])orovs orders and lus own j-csc»h'»iou, and requested to sec 
ever) thing, iVrsous woie sort to show him t he field (»f battle, 
t iio laiins of Oivmnna, and the legions that bad laid dow^n their 
arms, lie returned to Vjtellius. Tbo emperor, donyiiiLi tho 
truth of his intolligoiHV, and iictaally charging bun .with 
treacliery, he said, “binee some gi-cat and docisi\e proof is 
necessary, and since neither my life m»r death can now bo of 
any use, I wall give you conviucing ovidcnco.” And liaving 
ibus S 2 >okeii, retired and sealed lus assertions by voluntary 
death. Some historians wiy he w'lis slain by ordei of Vilelhus, 
agreeing in the account (d his hdelity and iiiagiiaiiiniity. » 
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C)5, Vitellius, as though roused from sleep, ordered Julius 
Priscus and Alphenus Varus, with fourteen prsetorian ct)hortB, 
and all ii)e scLuadroua of cavalry, to guard the passes of the 
Aponuiucs. A legion of marines followed. So many thou- 
sand chosen horse and foot, under any other gcry}ral, would 
have been Bufficient even offensive operations. The 
cohorts that remained were })ut under thf command of 
Lucius Vitellihs, tlie emperor’fe brother, for the defence of the 
city. The emperor abated ifothing of his habitual luxury, 
and with tlie precipitation of tme wdio felt himself faUjng, 
hun'it'd on t|;io (Jections, at wliich he a])])oiutod a succession 
of consuls for sovcnfl years: ho concluded treaties with the 
allies; Jiivcslcd foroigiH'rs with the Latin pri^^lcges: he 
granted to some exeinptiou mun all tribute, othci'S ho assisted 
with iiuruunitios : in slifTt, utterly rogardlchs of posterity, ho 
tore the empire to tatteis. Put the ]H>puliirc were swayed 
by the extout of his bguutios. Simpletons gave their inoney 
ft>r favours, while men of rellootion loolvo<l up(m those grants 
as nugatory, which coiibl neither be inndt^ nor tieeopled with- 
out rj,^iiiing the state. At Icnglji Vitc'Iluis, urgyd by the 
iinportiinity of the army, wdiicli lay encamped at INLevauia,' 
inarcl»ed out of the city, attended by a iminerous train of 
.senafors; sonic^to ]i;iy then* court, many through ba-ving 
no seitJed plan, and entirely dependent upon advice of dubious 
Bincerity. • 

oC). Wiiilo’haranguing the army, a circumstance occuiTcd 
wdiir-li may avoU he c.alled juH’tontous. So nuincrous % flight 
(if ill-onipnod birds hovered 4>ver his head, that forming a dense 
cloud they obscured the day. This v .is followed by another 
]>rognostio of an aliii’iiiing nature. A bull broke loose frcuu 
ilie allai’, and trampling underfoot the pro])aratjo:;s for sacri- 
lloe, lied to a distant place, and there, ini a sjiot where victims 
were, never blaiu, was felled. But Vitellius hiniself wras the 
great portent after all : w'lthout a j)ai1jck* of experience or 
capacity to direct; obliged to ask others how to put the 
tr(>o])S in array; wdiat pro vision was to be made for rocoii- 
nniiraig; how" to regulate proceedings with the view of urging* 
ou or protracting th« war ; and even changing countenance, 
and m bis stc}) betraying tlic alarm lie felt at evciy breath of 
iinclljgoiice; and tiieii btnpitydng himself with drink. AVeary" 

1 Tlnj modern TJevugna, in tJio dut liy of Spoleto. 
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at lcnp;ili of the camp, and hoarbg of the revolt of the fleet 
at Miseuum, he wont back to Home, where eacli adverse event 
as it occurred terrified him most because it was the latest ; 
but not a thought did ho bestow upon the issue of the ge- 
iierjil content. Fur when it was open to him to pass over tlie 
Apeunino witlj^ his whole for<jo ummpairei^ and attack an 
enemy distressed by cold and scarcity, by dividing his troops 
ho exposed to be cut to pieces and caj)tured by the enemy a 
gallant soldiery, and devoted t.o*hiin to the doatli, though the 
most experieiicod of the centurions coiidemned his measures, 
and if consulted Wi)u]d have ^iven him soiijid advice, 'J^he 
creatures iiiunediatcly about thepers(»n df Vitellms prevented 
their access to liini; tlio cars of the prince being brought to 
such a state that wliolcsome counsels grated Jiarslily njioii 
them, and lie would listen only to what was gratifying, at the 
moment, though jioruicious in its consequences. 

t>7. The I'cvolt of the fleet at Miseii,um was occasioned by 
the fraud of Claudius Favcntinus ; so much in civil commo- 
tions depends on the boldness of one man. He had been 
a centurioii under Oulha, wdio cashiered him with igtu^iny. 
He forged letters from Ycs])asinu, jiromising auijde rewards to 
such as wont over. Chiudms A]»ollinaris commanded the 
fleet; a man luconstant in Ins altachments and irresolute hi 
perfidy. Jt liapjienod tliat Ajanius Tiro, aaIio had discharged 
the office ^of jinelor, was then at Miuturnie,* He (ffiored to 
head the levolters. 'I’iicy drew the neighbouring colonies 
and municipal towns into tin* confederacy. Tlie inhabitants 
of Piiteoli" declared alacrity for YesjMisian, while Capua 
adhered to Vitollius: and thus with the rage of civil war the 
jealousies of rival municipalities wtio blended. YiUdlius 
fixed on Claudius tlulianus, who as pnefeet of the fleet at 
Misenum lately had exercised i'isuulhonly mildly, to ondcvi- 
vour to reclaim the soldiers by sonttiing means. He wxas 
sujiportcd by a city -cohort, and a band of gladiators whom 
he had conunandefL AVhcu the two camj)s were ]>ib*hed in 
view of eacfi other, Julianas, w'lthout much hesitation, wont 
over to VesjKisian, and they took possession of Tarnwjuia, a 

^ Mintunw, formcjly at the mouth of the Liris (now tho Garigliano), 
no longer exijsts. 

* N 'V ]^ozzuoh>. For it.'< attachment to Vet'paaian, this colon was 
r»-eBtablished or enlarged, and called “ Colonia Klavia.'* 
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place better protected by its walls aud situation than the 
character of iU inhabitants, « , 

58, Vitellius, informed of these transactions, left part of 
his tirmy at Narnia,* with the praetorian preefeots, and sent his 
brother Liioius Vitellius with six cohorts and hundred 
horse to chock the force which^was coming upon him by way 
of Campania. He himself, heait-sick and (ftsponding, was 
revived by the ardour of the soldiers and tlie clamours of the 
populace demanding to bo armed; while, deceived by the hol- 
low semblance, he gave the name of tumy, and legions, Jto a 
spiritlesii rabble, ^boid only in tongue. At the instance of his 
froodmeu, — fbr as to^his friends, the higlier they ranked the 
Josh confidence he reposed in them, — ho ordered the people to 
be aBRcmblcd in their tribes, and as tliey gave their names, he 
administered tho oath of fidelity; but the crowd pressing too 
thick upon him, ho divided the task of completing tho levy 
between the consuls. 'Pho senators were required to bring in 
a certain weight of silver, and a certmii number of slaves. 
'Phe liouian knights made a voluntary offer to servo with 
tlicir persons and fortunes; aiid^ even the desceaadants of 
freodnu'ii, without snlicilaticai, preased to do the same. This 
allectatiou of zeal, which had its origin in fear, issued in a 
favowuble feeling ; and very many w^cre touched wiMi com- 
j>asbiuu, not so much for Vitellius as for the unfortunate state 
and tlcgnidation ot tho sovereignty. Vitellius, On his part, 
omitted not to invite commiseration by a di'joctSd air, a 
jjathetic tone of voice, and by tears; making ample pnj^uises, 
nay, as is usual with men in distress, generous beyond all 
bounls. * He even now was willing to accept the title of 
C^fosar ; having lejiudiated it theretofore ; but then, from tho 
superstitious veneration in which it was held, and because m 
Ci'uscs of extreme <laiiger the voice of the rabble is equal to the 
wisest ctmiiselfi, ho ao(iuiesce«L Howcvci-, as all ifudcrtakings 
originating in blind impulse, though vigorous at first, lan- 
guish under the eliect of time, the senators and knights fell 
otr by dt‘grees; at first slowly, and in tho absence of the 
pnnee, but soon boldly and iudiffei-cntly ; till at lust Vitellius, ‘ 
ashamed of his defeat^id efforts, giuntod a remiasion of those 
services which were withheld. 

59. As by taking posscssiou of Mevania Italy was stricken 

^ * Still called Nami, in tho duchy of Spolfcto. 
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with teiTor, and the war seemed to be revived, so Vitcllius, 
Vy h\f^ dastardly departui-e, gave a manifest impulse to the 
feeling in favour of the Flavian party. The Samnites, the 
Pelignions, and the Marsifuis,^ stung with envy at the alacrity 
with whicl^ Campania had token the load in the revolt, were 
roueedf into action ; and applied themselves to all the duties 
of tlie war wiSi the energy usually exhibited in the service of 
a new master; but the army, in passing over #1110 Apenuine, 
suffered extremely from the rigour of the winter; and the 
difficulty with which, though unmolested by the euoiiiy, they 
laboured through the snow, plainly showed the dangers they 
must have encountered if fortune, to which the Flavian gene- 
rals were often indebted no Im than to the wisdom of thf*ii- 
counsels, had not drawn V’itcllius fi‘om his post. During tliu 
march tlicy met with Pctilius Corealis, who in the liabit of a 
peasant, and from his acquaintance with the country, had 
eluded the guards of Vif ollius. As he was closely allied to 
Vespasian, and himself an officer of no mean repute, he was 
ranked with the commanders in chief. Many writers have 
stated that not only he, but Flavius Sabiiius, and Dorui- 
tian, had it in tlioir power to cscajio out of Home ; and rnos- 
seiigors sent by Anton uis, who had made their way tlirough the 
enemy’s lines tiy all sorts of disguises, pointed out to tlren^ a 
refuge, and promised them s:ifc conduot; but 'Sabinus pleade<l 
hus ill state of liealth as unfitting 3dm,,for the fatigue and 
danger of the attempt, Donutian was not deficient in iu- 
clinafion; but the guards appointed by Vitcllius to w'atch his 
motioiifi, though they offered to join his flight, he fiuspectod 
of a design to draw him into a snare. Jii reality, ‘Vitelli us, 
from regard for his own connexions, meditated no severity 
towards Dcunitijvi. 

60, Arrived at (Jarsula,*,^ the generals tliouglit fit to lialt 
there for soine days, as well to rest the trooi>s, as to wait tlie 
an*ival of the eagles aiul standards of tlie legions. It also 
appeared an eligible spot for their camp, commanding, as it 
did, a view of the couutiy on every side, with the opportu- 
nity of bringing in ]>rovision« in security; having several 
municipalities of the greatest affiueuct; in their rear. Being 

* The Saumites and Pelignians inhabited part of Hither Abrnzzo; 
the Marsiana, part of Further A bruzjjo, near tbe lake of Celano,, 

2 The ruina of this place still remmn near iiauto Gemini, in Uml^ria. 
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ten miles distant from the ViteUian forces, they hoped, by 
intrigue and secret negotiations, to induce the whole •part^r 
to lay down their arms. But the soldiers were impatient oi 
delay. They wished to end the' war by victory, not by oom- 
I>roinise. They did not even desire to wait the^arrival of 
their own legions, regarding tljem rather as sliarers in the 
booty than the dangers of the battle. jVntoiflus called tlie 
men together^ and, in a public harangue, informed them, 

“ That V itollius had still numerous forces in reserve, who 
might come over if left to their own reflection, but de^j^r- 
luined adversaries if prechidcd fiiom hq)c. In the first move- 
rnonts of a civil war, much must be left to chance. To 
eomploto the oonqinest, is tho province of wisdom and delibe- 
itite counsels. The fleet at Miseiium, w'ith the whole region 
of Campania, the fairest part of Italy, liad already declared 
for Vespasian. Of tho wdiole Homan world, the tract that 
lies between Namia and Tiuracina was all that remained in 
the hands of Vitellius. By the victory at Cremona enough 
')f glory bad l)oen gamed, and by tlie demolition of that city 
too much disgrace. He implored them not to desii^ to cap- 
ture rather than to preserve the city of Home. They would 
I'eap ampler rewax'ds, find their fiinie would stand higher, if 
they bought the safi-ty of the senate and people of Borne 
without eflusion of blood.’' 

Cl , By the.se anchsiinilar reasonings tho impetuosity of the 
)ld iers was calmed. Tlic legions amvod soon after, aftd, by tho 
toiror and fame of the aagmciitcd for(;e, the Vitellian c<jhort8 
o.scillated^ there Ifcing no ouo to incite them to go on with 
tlie war, but many to chango sides, who strove with each 
other in going over to the enemy with their companies of foot, 
or their troops of horse, thereliy to confer a benefit on the 
victor, and lay up a hind of favour to bo enjoyed thereafter. 
Information was received through these that four*himdred of 
the enemy’s cavalry were st^itioncd in the neighbourhood, in 
gamwou at luteramna.’ Vaifus was instantly despatched at 
tho head of a detached party agm'nst them. A few who re- 
sisted were put to the sword; tho gi-eater part laid down their ’ 
arms, and begged forgiveness. Some fled back to tlio camp 
at Narniti, which they filled with consternation, by magnify- 
ing the numbers and courage of the enemy, to palliate the 
^ The modena Temi. See Annals, i. 79. . 
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disgrace of evacuating the garrison. In the Vitellian army 
Refection and treachery went unpunished^ allegiance was un- 
dermined by the rewards of the revolter; and tho only con- 
test now was, who should be first in perifidy. The tribunes 
and centiirions deserted in shoals; ndt so the common 
soldiers, who had contraote4 a firm attachment to Vi tel - 
lins ; but at Hist Priscus and Alphenus,^ by abandoning tiie 
camp, relieved them all from any misgivings t)n tbe score cf 
treason. 

f)5. During these transactions, Fabius Valons was put to 
death while under restmiutt at Urbinum.? Ills head w»s 
shown in triumph to the Vitellian cohorts, to cut off all hope 
from him; for a belief prevaile<l that he liad made his escape 
into Germany, and was there employed in raising an army of 
veterans to renew the war. Seeing that he was slain, they 
resigned themsolTcs to despair. The effect of the death of 
Valens, in producing an impression op tho mind of the Vi- 
tellian army that the war was at an end, was incalculable. 
Fabius Valens was a native of Anaguia/ of an cqut^striau 
family. lOf profligate manners, but not destitute of genius, 
he aimed at the rejmtation of urbanity in libertine excesses. 
In the interludes, called Juveualia,'^ in the reign of Nero, he 
appeared often among the jiantomimo performers, at ^ first 
with seeming reluctance, but afterwards of his own choice, 
with more talent than decency. As commander of a legion 
under Verginius, he encouraged liis tlesigns, and blackened 
him to the world. He murdered Fonteius Oapito,'' after 
undermining his principles, or because he faded in the at- 
tempt. False to Galba,® ho continued faithful to Vitellius, 
deriving lustre from the perfidy of others. 

03, The Viiellians, seeing all hopes cut off, determined to 
submit to the conqueror, and, cveii in this act paying regard 
to chameter, descended into the plains overlooked by Narnia, 
with their banners and coloms displayed. Vespisiau’s army, 
tally i^xpecting a battle, and equipped for it, formed their 
lines in close array on each side of the road. In the interval 

f 

^ JuliuB Priscxis and Alphenus Varas, Bent by Vitelliua to take po» 
BesBion of the Apennino mountains. See c. 65 of this book, 

* tFrbino, the birth-place of Ilaphael. 

® Anagni, near Kome. * See Annals, xiv. 15; xvi. 21 

» See Hist. I 7. ® Ibid. i. 62. 
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tboy received the Vitellians. Thus surrounded, Antqnius 
H(3<lressod them in the language of humanity. One (fivisiou 
was ordered to stay at Narnia, and the other at Interamna. 
Some of the victojious legions were left with thetn, not to 
annoy them if tiicy remained quiet, but strong^enough to 
chock any violation of order. ^ Antonins and Varus, in the 
nuiintime, did not omit tr» send frequent mcMages to Vltcl- 
liiis, offering him money, and a safe retreat in Campania, 
nj)uu oonditiou that he should lay down his arms, and 'sur- 
iviider himself and his children at discretion to Ves])afc»iin. 
Letters tP tlie st^me effect werot also written to him by Mu- 
cianus. Vit<51Hus n<ft unfrcqneiitly listened to these pro- 
]»usal.s, and talked about the number of Jus train, and the 
spot oil the coast lie should choose. Sucli a torpor lij^d come 
over Ins mind, that if others had not remembered that he was 
a ])riacc, he liimself liud forgotten it. 

61. On the other haiid, tho leading men of the state endea» 
voured, by secret cxliortations, to incite Flavius Sabinus, tha 
j)nofect of the city, to eani a sliare in the success and glory of 
tho revolution. ** The city cohorts,*' they said, “ wvi’e pecu- 
liarly his own; tlio cuLoits of tlie night-watch w'ould join 
him; tliere were thqir own slaves, the name of a snccessful 
partyf and tho strong and universal ttjndoncy of ihings in 
hivoiu’ of tlic victors lie slionld not yiohl to Varus and 
Antonins the whole of the 'ivar. Vitellius had but a 

few cohorts left, and those per])Ie.veil and alarmed af the dis- 
heartening nows from every quarter. The minds ol the 
j)oi)uLice were premo to change. Let Sabmus show himself, 
and the acclamations now given to Vitellius would be as 
loud for Vesjiasiau. As*to Vitellius, prosperity overpowered 
liiin ; anicli more must Ins energies be enfeebled in the ruin 
ol' his fortuno. The merit of concluding the war would be 
his who first got jiossessiori of the city. It becanie Sabinus 
to secure tho sovereign power for his brother; and it com- 
]»orted with the dignity of Vespasian that Sabinus should 
earn tho first j>lace among his subjects.” 

65. Sabinus, enfeebled by old age, received these expostii- 
l.itiuus in anything buk a spirit of alacrity. Some there w'crc 
who whispered their suspicions, that he W'ished to retard the 
elevation of his brother from motives of envy and jealousy, 
fciiiljfinis was the elder, and, while both remained lu a private 

T^C. — VOL. %L N 
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stfition, always took tko lead, superior in fortune and in- 
fluence; and when Vespasian's credit was giving way, Sabiuus 
is flixid to have prop}>cd it up, by taking a mortgLigo on Ids 
brother's house and lands. ^ Whence, though tlicy preserved 
the exteri(j)i* of friendship, a smothered animosity was sup- 
]>osod to exist. The fairer constnujtion is, that Sabinus, a 
man of a medk diK]>ositiou, was averne to carnage, and, witli 
tliat intent, held frequent conferences with Vitellius on the 
subj'oct of a pacification and the settiement of terms for a 
conation of hostilities. Having frequently met lu private, 
they, as the report went, at* last concluded a treaty in liie 
temple of .Apollo,- when Cluvius liufus^ and Stilus Italicus ‘ 
witnessed their expressions and exclamations : the Imiks of the 
contracting parties wore observed by s]»octators at a tUstaiicu. 
TJio oonutenance of Vitellms was downcast, and indicative of 
a broken spirit; while Sabinus cxJnbited no signs of triumph, 
but had more the air oj* comiuiNcratimi. 

G6. And if Vitcllius could luive ihiluonced tJie minds of 
his followers with the hicility he himself displayed in giving 
up the centest, Vespasian's army might have taken possession 
of the city of Home unstained with lilond. Jhit in j<roportion 
as his friends were firm in Ins interest, they rejected all terms 
of accommodation, rqiresenling “the danger and disgeaee of 
it, and that their security for Us lultilmcnt. Oepondod oii the 
caprice of the conqueror. Vespasian li^nl not the magnani- 
mity to buffer Vitelli us to live in a private sbitiou; even the 
Tauqp.iBhed would not bear it. Thus <]anger would grow' out 
of the commiseration of his friends, (Inint tliat he is liiuKself 
an aged man, and w'eaned with the aiteruations of prosperity 
and adversity; but wdiat uaine, what rank would b<i bestowed 
on Ins son Gennameus? JVonutoes of a Bup])Iy of luoiiey, u 
retinue of slaves, and a ret^'cat iu tlie delightful regions of 

’ See Suetonius, bifo of Vospa'^iaii s. 4 . 

* The temple of ,A polity wan on JUount I’alatino, whore Augustus 
formed a library. Horace Bays — 

“ Scripts PalatiiiUB quiecuniqnc rocepit Apollo.*’ — Epiat. I. iii. 17 . 

® That an agreement was made between Vitellms and Flavius Sa 
binus, the brother of Vespasian, appears in Suetonius (Vitell. s. 15 ). 
(’luvius Ktifus had been govmior of u 3jn)vinco in 83111111^ a man of 
cl‘»quetiCt*, but void of military talents Hoe Hist. i. 8. 

* Silius Itahcus, the poet, was consul a. n. dS. 
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Campaiiia were now liolcl out; hnt when Vcspiisian had seized 
the imperitil dignity* neither he, nor his friends, nor eien hi^ 
armies, would think themsolves secure, save in the annihila- 
tion of the rival interest Even Fabius Valens, though a pri- 
soner, and,‘ W'ljilo they fearod a reverse of fortune, Reserved as 
a pledge in the hands of the ^ enemy, was tliought too for- 
D'jidabio to live; much less would Autonius, tnd Fiiscus, or 
Muoianus, wh« might bo regarded as enibodying 'the chfurac- 
teristio principles of the i»arty? be content withieny extent of 
])ower over Vitollius, unless* it include<l that of lulling litn. 
Pninpey was pui;^ticd to death •by Julius Cicsar, and Mark 
Antony by Augustus.* Unless, pcrhaj’>8, nobler sentiments are 
tij bo expected from VesjiaHhin, tlic client of Vitcllhuj,^ who 
Tvus the colleague of ClaudiuH. Nay, as became the censor- 
ship of Ills fath(;r, three consulshijis, llie numerous honours of 
his illustrious house, they urged Vitcllius to gird himself U}) 
for nets of daring, froin deaj>emtion at least, if from no other 
impulse. The boldiors were infloiiiblo in tlieir attachment, 
and the affections of the people were still with him. To sura 
11 ] > all, nothing so calamitous could befal them as 4)hat into 
which tlu*y were rushing voluutanly. If vanquished, they 
ijiUfet perish; if tlie.y surrendered, tliiy must penslu All ti^y 
had tf) consider was, whether they would jiour cut their 
j'urtiiig breath amidst scorn and contumely, or with the 
lionour due to valoui.” 

67. VitelliuS w^as deaf to vigorous counsels. Jfis whole 
soul was absorbed in commiseration and anxiety, lest bjj per- 
tinacious resistance the conqueror should be inexorable to his 
wife and cliildreu when he w^as gone. He had also a mother^ 
wr)rn out w'ith age; slic, however, died a few days before, 
liji|)])ily anticipating the downfall of her family. From the 
elevation of her son she derived notliing hut sorrow, and an 
extended reputation for virtue. On the fifteenth* before the 
calends of January,® the defection of the legions and cohorts 
that*surrendcrod at Narnia reaching the ears of Vitclhus, he 
came down from liis palace in mourning ap]iarel, suirounded 
by his afflicted family. Hip infant son was carried in a small 
litter, exhibiting the aj^ioarancc of a funeral procession. The 

' See Suetotrioe, Life of*V efipatiiiaQ, b. 4. 

f * Sextilia. 

* Vitollius abdicated on the 18th of December, A.©. 69. 

. % 
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voices of the peojAe were sweety but out of season ; the soldiery 
sullen silence ' 

68. Nor W"as tliGi'c a man so dead to human sympathies 
as not to be touched by the sceno before him. A Roman 
emperor, Igit a little before lord of mankind, abandoning the 
habitation of bis giuatnoss, and* going forth from empire, 
through the taidst of citizens, through the streets of the 
capital ! — they had never beheld such a spectacle ; they had 
heard of nothing like it. Csdfear the dictattu fell by sudden 
vicdence; Caligula perished by a dark conspiracy. Tlje shades 
of night and riinil solitudes had thrown a T^il over .the flight 
of Nero; Piso and Calha may he said to have flied in battle. 
Vitellins, before an assembly of the people called by himself^ 
in the midst of his own soldiers, and in the view even of 
women, after declaring in brief terms, but such as aifisorted 
with the mournful circiirnHianccs, that he retired for the sake 
of peace and the gooil of the coninionwealth ; that all he 
desired was that they would retain him still in their mempiy, 
and look with jnty on the misfortunes of liia brother, his 
wife, andi unoffending children; at the same time raising hia 
son in his arms, and commending him iiovv to individuals, 
n^w to the wdiole body, at length, suffocated with grief, took 
the dagger from his side, and oOered it, ns the symbol ‘S’lf iho 
power of life and death over citizens, to Csecftins Simplex, the 
consul,® who stood near him. The conml refusing to acoopl 
it, and {he people loudly op])osmg his rosigriwtion, Vitellins 
loft the place, to lay down the ciu-igns of sovereignty in the 
temple of Concord,** and seek a retreat in his brother’s honsc. 
Hero a still louder cry arose. Tiiey objected to tlio house of 
a private citizen, and insisted on Ms returning to the palace. 


^ Suotouiua gives a raucli fuller account. See Life of Vitellius, 
es. 14, 15. 

* We have seen that Oocilius Siinplox was impatient to airivo at the 
consular dignity, insorniirli that he was accused in the senate of a 
design to purchase it, in the room of Marius Celsus. He did mjt suc- 
ceed; but Vitcllius pfterwards gratified his ambition without a bribe. 
Hist, ii, 60. See the list uf cousuIb for this year, Hist. i. 77. 

® The temple of Coucord, on the Capitoline, was burnt to the ground 
jn the fire of tho cupitol, related in c. 71 of Jihis book. JBrotier says, it 
was afterwards rebuilt, as appears by an inscription to be seen 
among the ruins ; — 

SeWATUS POPFLtJSQUE ROMANUS 

iNciurmo coxsuurruM bjsstituii. 
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Every other Tvay they obstructed, and none was Ioffe opoi^ 
except tluit which led into the Sacred Way. Tlien, having no 
alternative, he returned to the palace. The ahdicatio?i of the 
prince was* already' rutnoured through tlie city, and Flavius 
Sabin us bad written to the tribunes of the cohorts, *to restrain 
the violence of the soldiers. ' • 

G9. Accordjpgly, as if the whole,, powder of the state had 
fallen into the laj) of VeRjiasiaii. the loading members of tlie 
senate, with a numerous band of the equestrian order, and all 
the city-8t)ldiers, and the night-watch, crowded the liouse of 
Flavius Sabiftus.* They were there informed of the zeal of 
the people for VitclliuK, and the menaces thrown out by the 
(irerinau cohorts. Sabiuus liad gone too far to think of 
retreat. Individuals trembling for thcmsclvos, lost, if thej 
dLs])crsed, and thus dimiiiiohed their strength, the Vitcllians 
shoulil come upon them, induced SabinuR, though reluctant, 
to take up arms. But.-as often happens in cases of this kind, 
all wero ready to advise, and, few to sh.ii’o the danger. Near 
tlie Fundanc lake,* a (ies]>erate band of the Vitolliai;|p mot the 
armed citizens who were going fdi’lh in attoudance on Sabi- 
nus A slight encounter, in the suiqu-ise and confusion of the 
moment, ensued, but was favourable in the Vitolliai s. Sabi- 
nus, in the alarfh and j»orj>lo\ity of tiic occasion, retreated to 
the fort of the cupit;»l, wJiich he gsirnsouud wdlJi tlie soldiers, 
and a small party of senators and Homan knightff, judging 
this fejte safest course ojien to linn. Tlieir names cannot be 
given easily, as nuiubors aftiTwards, in tlie reign of Vespasian, 
nshunied the merit of tln^ service to bis jiarty. There were 
even women whe* biaved a siege: :imong these the most dis- 
tiuguishcd was Vcrulana Cratdia, who had neither cluldrcn 
nor H'lations to attract her, but followerl in the course of l^ar. 
Tlio VitelUans invcstod the citadel wntb so muclr negligence, 
tliat Sabinus, in the dead of night, was able to receive int(» 
the*plfioe his own children, and Domitian, his brother’s sou ; 
sending also, through the unguarded quarters, information to 
the h'lavian generals that they were them.selves besieged, and* 
tliat wit) lout relief tli^y would be reduced to a state of dis- 
tress. Sabinus cxperieueod so littlo molestation during the 

* FuTulmie lake, nt'W called Lego di Fundi, iH mentioned by Pliny, 
lib.* ill. t) ; but the lake now in qucfttiuu wa« in tlie city ot Rome, near 
the jyionri Quirmalie. 
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night jtliat he might have safely made his escape; for tlie 
Roldiery of Vitollius, resolute in facing danger, paid little 
attention to laborious duties and night-watches ; besides that 
ii winter storm of rain ohstructod the sight and hearing. 

70. At *1:110 dawn of day, before mutual hostilities com- 
menced, Stibiujis dospatcheli Cornelius Ikhirtialia, a principal 
centurion, with instructions and complaints to^ VitolliiiR, that 
the treaty was violated. “ Tluit it was a pj-etcnco and 
semblance of ahdicaiion, to deceive so many illustrious citizens. 
FdP, why did he go from the rostra to his brother’s house, 
which overlooked the formu, and W’as cj^lcailitcd to olfeud the 
eyes of the citizens, rather thtiu to tlio Aveutiuc and the man- 
sion of his wife? Snell a course became a juivato character, 
and one who avoided all appearance of sovereign power. 
Yitcllins, on the c.uufrary, returned to his palace, the very 
citadel of empire ; thence a military force was sent forlli, and 
tlie most fro([notitcd part of the city was strewed witli the 
corses of unotlending citizens. The <‘a]>itol itself was not 
spared. Surely he had hiiiiM'lf continued m a civil capacity, 
and us orfc of the senators, \\hile tlio contest bctwTcn Vitellius 
and A'es])asian was ciiiTving on hy encounters of the legions, 
the captuif) of cities, the surrender of cohorts; wdicn bo/h the 
Spains, the Upper and Jjower Ornuiny, and' all Jlritain, had 
revolted; though tlio hi other of Y(Bj)asian, he hixd not 
swerved from Ins alK'gianoc; and w lien at length ho entered 
into a negotiation, 'S'ltellius invited him to it The pf^*ifica- 
tion ttnd agreement wore advantageous to the vfinquislied ; 
and to the victors bnniglit nothing hut I'onour. If hi. repented 
of the convention, he should not puiut his arms against Sahi- 
nus, wliom he duped by]>(Ttidy; nor the sou of Vespasian, 
Bcaiicely arrived at jmberty.' ]>y the murder of one old man 
and one stripling, wdiat adv'autago could bo gained'/ 11 o 
should make head against, the legions, and decide the coiite.sr 
with them. FiVerything would be determined by the issue of 
tlie battle.” Yitellius, wJio was in a state of the utmost agita- 
, tion, in hin reply endeavoured briefly to clear hira&elf, laying 
the blame ujion the soldiers, whose intemperate zeal was more 
than a match for his mild control. Ifo advised Martialis to 
depart through a pnvato part of the house, lest tho soldiers in 

^ Bomitian, who was born on tho 2ith of October, a. d. (il. (Sufcto- 
niuH, Life o Domitian, b. 3 .) 
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flicir fni7 should destroy the Dcgoliator of a peace wliich tlicv 
abhorred. He v^as Jiiiasclf unable to corainaud or to frobiUt 
imy measure ; ii(» longer emperor, but merely the cause of war. 

71, Mafthilis had scarcely re-entered the capitol, when the 
furious soldiers appeared before it, witliout a general, and eacli 
rnmi acting on his own sngge.stions. J Living rapidly passed 
tlio forum, ami tlie temples that ovorlook they marched 
up the op])osftto hill, as far as the first gales of the citadel. 
On the rigid wide of the ascent, a range of ]>orticoes had been 
built in iinciont limes. Going out upon the roof of thosoftlio 
besieged* thrgw » sbower of wt mies and tiles. The assailants 
held no weajKms buf tlieir swords, a»d to fetch engines and 
missiles seeinod a teilioiis delay. They tlirew brands into tlio 
p(n’tjcu tliat juLU'd ne.ir them. They iollowed up the fire, 
and would have IbrceJ their way through the gate of the 
capitol, 2 which the fire had laid hold of, it Sabimis had not 
placed as «i burner in the very ajiproach, in luai of a wall, the 
stitiU'S, those honouralfic imujiunents of our ancestors, which 
w'cro pulled down wherever th(‘y cnuild bo found. They tlicii 
aos;i.u]U*d the euj>ito] in two dilVerent (pi u-ttu.s ; notr the grove 
of tlie asyiuni,*^ and wliero the Taipeian ro<dc is ascended hy a 
hundi'cd sti'])s.'‘ Doth atlaek.s W'oio unforeseen. That by the 
nsylifni was thg nearer and most vigorous. Kor could tiiey 
be slopped from olinibing uj> the contiguous buildings, wliioli 
being raised high iitidrr t!ie idea of undisturbed peace, reach 
the baBcmont of tlic ca[>itol. Here a doubt exists wlietiicr 
tlie fire w’aw thrown upon the roofs by the storniiiig purty or 
I ho besigged/ t he latter being more generally supposed to 

’ Tho forum was parroundfd l»y a tiumUor of toniploa; as, the 
U’uipk* of Fortuiio, of Jupitor Tunuus, of Saturn, the toruple oi Coii- 
eoni, and s evoral other.!. 

2 Tho (itadcl of the in which was tho temple of Jupiter 

Oapituliiiuy, stood no.ir tho Tarpeiau rock. • 

^ Luon(3 Asyli wtjls ao called heoaiiae it was made a aanctnary hy 
KomuJus to invite a coufliix of foreiguer?* to Iiia new atate. Jt btoo.l 
hoiVeeu the tw(» rocks of the CupitoUno hill, on one of whicli w,*-. 
>)iiiJt the temple of thipitor Ca]ntolinua, on the other tho temple (.f 
Jk*rotrian Jove, f’rotier says, thnt in the jdaco of the grove there ii* 
now eiec.tod the riaz/a del Cam})id<>glio. 

* 'rjio T.arpoian rook, ^ith ita hnudiHjd slops, was on the w^cat aide of 
the ('I'lpitrdmo hill, and from that oiniiicuce jnaloraetor.s were thrown 
hcadl'ajg into tho Tiber. AnmaJs^ a i. ]<#, 

I'Jiiiv the oilier Hays, tho oapnol \va.s .set on firo by the YitcUiaus 
(lib. 3tXMv. 7), dohOfiliUb gjvC',-< tlio Paine account (iicll Jud,iv, 11); 
auQ. Dio agrees with them buih (uU Uv.}. 
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Im-ve done it, to repulse tliosc who were climbing up, ami had 
attlvaiictf;! some way. Tho fire extended itself Ihonco to tlie 
porticoes adjoining the temples; soon the eagles that 8U|>- 
]»orted the cupula caught fire, and as the timber was old they 
ted tho Thus the capit-ol, with its gates slmt, neither 

stormed nor defended, wivs burned to the ground. 

72. From tUfe foundation of the city to that hour, the 
Roman republic had felt no calamity so doploraf|i>le, so shock- 
ing, as that, uiiassailod by a fortiigu enemy, and, wo»e it not 
for Uie vices of the age, with Iho deities jiropitious, tiie tem])lo 
of Jupiter siijiremely good and great, built iy our am'cstois 
with solemn ausiiiccs, the pledge of aiiUpirc,^ winch neithei- 
Porsena,- when Rome surrendered to his arms, nor the 
(iauls,® when they captured the city, were permitted to violate, 
should bo now demolished by tlie iiiadiiess of tlic rulers of tlic 
^itate. The capitol was once before destroyed by fire during 
a civil war;' but it was from the guilty machinations of ])ri- 
vate individuals. Now it was besieged juiblicly, publicly H(‘t 
fire to; and what w'cro tho motives for the war? wdiat was the 
ctbjcct to be gamed, tliat so sovt‘ro a calamity w’as incurred? 
Warred w’C m our country’s cause?- — Tarquinius Priscus, 
during, the war wuHi the Sabines, built it ui fulfiliueiil of a 
vow, and laifl the foundations more in eoufonmty w'lth* Ins 
anticipations of ilio future giaudeur of th(‘ empire, tinui tlio 
limited extent of the Roman means at thut time. Serving 
^rullius, osSi^tod by the zeal of the allies of Roine, and after 
him Tv.rquiii the Pruud, with tho sikuIs of Sucssa Pometia/ 
added to the building. But the glory of completing tho 
design was rcscrve<l for the era of liberty. When tyrants 
weie swept aw’ay, Horatius Bulvillus/ in his second consulship, 
dedicated tlic temple, finished with such magnificence that 
the wealth of after ages graced it with new onihcllishmciits, 

^ See Ploran, lib. i. 7. 

* It not Hlrictly true ibat Porsona became master of the city. He 
was at the gatea, hnt, instead of advancing, received hostages, rtnd 
raised the siene Floras, lib. i. 10. 

^ * The cit} wi*s taken V)y the Gauls, B c, 390. See Annals, xi. 24. 

♦ In the civil war between HylLi and Marius, tlie wipiuil was dostroyed 
by firo, B.C. {^3. The Sibylline hooks periskod in tho flames. See 
Appian, IJeJl. Civ. lib i. 

^ A city of ancient Latiura, about fifty miles from Homo, on the 
Appian road, Tho very rums have perished. 

^ Jloratius PulvUlus w^as oons-ul with Valerius PuUicola, b. c. 507, 
about three years after the expulsion <jf Tarquin. 
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but added nothing to its dimensions. Four liundrod and 
iifteeii years afterwards, in the consulship of Lucius^ Scipio 
and Oanis Norbainis,^ it was burnt to the ground, and again 
rebuilt on the old foundation. Sylla having now triumphed 
over his opponents, undertook to bniJd it, but nevertheless 
did not dedicate it; the only thing wanting to crown hia 
felicity. That honour was reserved for Liitatius Catulus,- 
whutse name, atnid^t so many works of the Cajsars, remained 
logihlo till the days of Vuollius. Such was the sacred build- 
ing which was at 1 his time induced to ashes. • 

73. Bwt tlje fire occasioned •greatci* const cm ation among 
the besieged than among the bc^'iegers, inasmuch as the Vitcl- 
ban soldiers, in the nioinent of diiliculty, w^auted neither skill 
nor eourago. In the op])Osiie parly the men were seized with ' 
j^anic, anti the comniaiuler had neither spirit nor presence of 
mind ; lie lost all power of speech and hearing. Deaf to the 
ailvico of others, he was unaldo .to devise any ])lan himself. 
i)ri\i‘n about in all direcjtions according to tiic shouts of the 
enemy, lio ordered wdiai lie had forbidden,- and countermanded 
wliat lie had ordered. So»in, as usually happens m*despcrate 
einojgencies, all directed, and none obeyed. At length tliey 
throw down their arms, and each man looked about for away 
of e•^c•?!,pe, and Uiw to conceal liimself; tlie Yitelliaus burst in, 
and m a moment all w'ns one sciaio of fire, and swords, and 
bloOil, A few galLtnt sjanis made a brave resisljj-nce, and 
])enshcd m Ihe atteinjiL Tlic most distinguished were Oor- 
ueims Martialis, ACinilius ruconsis, Ciisperius Nigei^ ani 
Didius Sc^eva. Flavius Sabinus, without his sword, and not 
so much as attempting flight, was surrounded; as was also 
yuinctms Alticus, I lie consul,** who was miirked out by the 
flhad(>wy ensigns of bis magistracy, and his own vainglory, as 
be liad ]mt forth edicts to the people laudatory of Vespasian, 
and reflecting hai’shly upon Vitellius. The rest by various 

^ JLiioius Scipio aud CaiuB Nurbanne wore consuls, B C. 83. The 
crijutol vafl then conauinod by iiro, not, however, occasionod >>y an 
ojion act of violence, but rather by the bauds of rlandcatine incen • 
(Uariea. Sylla uudertooh to rebuilt i the eapitol, but did not dedicalo 
it; “Jloc febcitati Buro defiiiSso confessus eat, quod capitoUum non 
disdii-avissot ” — Pliny, lib. vii. 4:). 

^ I ju to tins Catulua consul with .^miliiiB bepidus, B .0 78. 

‘‘.tvhiinci.iiia Atticua and Ahouus Oajcina were consuls from thefirwt 
of No\ cmbe.r to the end of the year. See Hist, l 77. 
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Btratagoms mado their escape ; BOiue ia the disguise of slaves ; 
(^hers ’Jjrotected by the fitlolity of thoir friends, and concealed 
amidst the baggage. A few, who had cfiught the signal hy 
which the Vitellians know each other, by boldly asking it and 
giving it in,reply, found security in thoir daring. 

74. Doniitian, on the first irruption, was secreted in the 
apartments ofVhe warden, and then by the contri\ance of his 
freedman, having been ckd in a linen vestiftent, and put 
among the band of tiio sacrificers witliout being recoguisetl, 
ho«vemaiued m concoalirieiit in the neigh boiirlujod of Vela- 

at the house of Cornelius IVimiis, a client qf VtTwpasrm’^^. 
During the reign of his f.itlior, lie throw down the wanh'n's 
lodge, and built a clia]>el to Jupiter Conservator, ^\ilh an 
altar, having the story of his vicissitudos engraven on a niarlde 
tablet. AfttTvvards, on liH accession, he dedicated a niiiginti> 
cent temjde to Ju]ater the (biardian, an 1 a stituc rcpn'seiiting 
the god with hiiusolf in his arms, J:>ahimiB and Cjumetius 
Atticus wore conducted in fetters to the presence of Yiteliins, 
lie received them without au augiy woul or look, though tlie 
B<ddiers iiKlignantly iii'isled on their nicht to murder I'olli, 
and to reap the rewards of tludr service. A shout arising 
from those nearest him, the meaner portion of tJie poiiuLieo 
called for veugeauco on Sahiims, mingling menaces witn adu- 
lation. VitcHius, wlio en»leiivourc<l to addre.ss tln’in from tlic 
stairs of the palaces vv^as forced by ihoir rin]K>rtunity to with- 
draw. Yhe mob then fell up<ni Sahinus, st<d>lH‘d him in 
many ^daces, mangled him hoirihlys and cutting ofVlus heal, 
dragged Ins nuitilated Iriiuk to <Jemonjsc 

75. Such was tiie end of a man \\h'», it must ho admitted, 
was entitled re^jiect. lie Jiad earned arms fiv^o-aud-tlnrl y 
years in Uk' service of Ins CMunhy, distmcuislied both in liis 
civil and military ca]);ieities. llis integrity and l«)Vo of jus- 
tice were nnim]»ciu liable. His fault was that of talking too 
much. In the (u)uise of so von years, dm'ing which he ad- 
niiuisterod tiio province of Mocshi, and twelve more, while*’ he 
was governor of Kotiie, malico itsUf could find no othc^r ble- 
*tnish in his character. In tlic close of his life some eoudeniiied 
him for want of spirit ; many rogai'doil*»him as a man of mo- 
deration, and sparing (»f Roman blood. Before the elevation 
of Vespasian, all agree that he was tJie ornament (tf lus family. 
It is recorded that his fall was matter of joy to Aluciumifik 
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In j>eneral, his death was oonydered as an event of public 
utility, by putting an end to a contention between two rivals/ 
I'liie of wdiorn would (jonsidor that be was the emperor’s 
brother, anrl the other that ho was a claimant for a shai’C of 
Llie iinpcrioi })owcr. The consul, Quinctius Attic\*s, was the 
next victim demanded by the populace, but Vitcllius opposed 
tbeir fury; being now recoucih^d to him, aifd as it were 
making a rcq\fStiil, because being intcrrogniod as to tlie de- 
stj’ucliou f>f the capitoJ, he avowed himself the author, and by 
tliat confeHsiou. or perha])S well-timed falsehood, lie seem#d 
to take the odium and guilt, exonerating the 

Vitcllmn party. * 

76 . During those iraiifiactions, Lucius Vitellius, having 
])itt*ho<l his camp in the ncighboiirlujod of Feronia,* menaced 
tlic destruction of Tiirmeiiui, where the marines and gladia- 
tors were shut u]), not daring to sally out and face the enemy 
m the open lield. The gladiat(»rs, as has been mentioned, 
were under the commaud of Juhauus, and the marines under 
that oi‘ Apollmuns; t\\<» men inuuersed in slotli and luxury, 
from their vices more like gladiatois than gencrak They 
kofit no night-w.itch, nor guarded the insecure pails of the 
w,dlK Day and night abandoned to excess, they made the 
vf>lu]»fuous hauyts of the coast resound wath revelry, sending 
th(} soldiers m all directums to jirovide luxuries, and talked 
of war only while feasting. Ajniiius Tiiv;, wlio had loft tlie 
place a few <lays before, by unfeelingly exacting presents and 
conti'ibutions from the municipal towns, brought a gucater 
acrt'ssiou pf iJl-wdl iliaii of strength to the ])arty. 

77. Jn the lueautime a slave of Verginius Capito deserted 
t(» Tnicius Vitellius, witli an otter, if placed at the head of a 
detciclunetii, to put the citadel, loosely guarded as it was, 
into their hands. In the dead of night ho stationed a 
party of light-armed coh(»rts on the topmost ndges of the hill, 
c»vcr the heads of the enemy, 'J’heuce the soldicm poured 
do\vn to slaughter rather than fight. They mowed them 
down unarmed or arming, others scarce awake, and all thrown ^ 
into coiistta’iiation by the gcnei*al uproar, the darkness, tlie 
clangour of trumpets, •and the shouts of the enemy. A few 
(>f the gladiators made resistivncc, and sold their lives dearly, 

bTliis a town of t-aliiun, di?tm"niii'hed hy the worrfhip of tiie 
godded,! Ir'ermiia. See Strabo, v. 157; and Djon. Hul ii. 41). * 
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Tho rest iiecl with procipitation to the ships, whei'O all was 
anvoM3d in indisoriiiiinate terror, the peasants being inter- 
mixed wdth the troops, and all wore put to the sword without 
distinction. In tho beginmng of the tumult, six light galleys 
escaped. iOn board of one of them was Apoliinaris, tho com- 
mander of tlm fleet. The rest were either taken, or by the 
overweight orthose that rushed on board were sunk Julia- 
nas was conducted to Lucius \^ifellai«, and, ib his ])resence, 
first ignominiously scourgod, aiid then put ta death. S(*mc 
persons cliargeil Tjuaria, the wife of Lucius the commanding 
offleer, with having appeared* girt with a saidie;*’s sword, an (I 
behaving in a tyrannical and cruel manner amidst tlio afflic- 
tions ainl c.alamitios of tlie sacking of Tarracina. The gene- 
ral sent a letter wreathed with laurel to Jiis brother, with 
intelligence of the victory, desiring, at the same time, to know 
whether he slioiiM march directly forward to llomc, or stay 
to finish the entiie reduction of (lampania; a delay which 
was of real biuiclit, not only to Vespasian's jxirty, but the 
conmionweallh ; for if a soldiery, flushed with success, and to 
their natural hardihood adding the insolence of victory, had 
boon led to Home, there would have been a conflict of no 
trifling niagiutude, and not without the destruction of »he 
city. For Lucius VitclJiu.^, thougli clirractor was had, 
wanted not vigour of mind. Tie had raised himself to emi- 
nence, iipt by Ins virtues, as is the case' with good men, but 
by his vices, like the most pi\jfligate of maiikini 

7 Si While tliesc transactions wore going on with the party 
of Vitellius, the army of V'espasian, quitting Nin-nia, were 
passing the Saturnalian lioliday.s* at ^Tencalum," quite at their 
ease. To wait for tho arrival of Mueiauus, \vas tho ostensi- 
ble reason for this ill-tinad delay. Motives of a different 
nature were im]jnted to ^nfouiiis. There wore those wdio 
euspcctcd him ot having lingered tJicrc wntli a fraudulent in- 
tent, m consoquoneo of letters of Vitollius, in which ho offered 
liim the consulship, his daughter, who w'as inarriagoabje,'and 
rich di>wry. Others treated it as mere invention, a con- 
trivance to gratify Muciaiius. Some Avore of opinion tliat 
it was tlie deliberate ]>lan all the generals to alarm tlie 
city with the appearance of war, rather than to carry it into 

’ Tlie SfttnmaKan festival hoKan on the 17th of December. 

* Otriij'fli, in tho duchy of fcipoleto. 
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Rome; since the strongest cohorts had abandoned Vitellius, 
and as all his reso^iroos were cut off, it was thought he^ould 
abdicfite. Rut all was defeated, at first by the temerity, and 
iu t]jo end by tho irresolution, of Sabiuus, who, having r^ly 
taken up arnis, was not able, against so small ^ fbroe as 
three cohorts, to defend the capitol, a fortress of unequalled 
strength, and capable of resisting tlie shoot of powerful 
armies, Whefe Jill were guilty of misconduct, the blame 
camjot well be fixed on any oile iu pfUticiiLu*; for both Muci^ 
anus, by tiio ambiguity of his letters, checked the progrea^f 
the victowous^array, and Autoiiiiis,by ill-timed compliances, or 
j>erhiips to retort odiflm upon Mnojanns, committed an error; 
and the rest of the officers, concluding tliat the war was ended, 
occasioned the disasters that signalized its close. Even 
]\aiiius Gerealis, who had been st'iit forward at tho head of 
a thousand horse, that cutting across through tho fcsabino 
country ho miglit enter Home by the Salanan road,^ did not 
push on with the requisite vigour ; but at last tlio news that 
tbo cajntol was bcsi(*ged put them on the alert. 

79. Antonins, in the night time, ruovod along the plamiiiian 
road, iJiid arrived at the Red Rocks- when the mischief was 
(lone. There he lieard that Sabinua was iinirdtTed ; that tho 
cai)it(?l was bupit; that the city Avas in constemuiioii ; iu 
fact, nothing but U'ul news. "Word w^as also brought that llie 
])(qjulace, joined by^he slave’s, had taken uj) arms for Vitel- 
lius. At tlie same tune the cavalry, under l^etiJiu^ Gerealis, 
met with a defeat. Advancing incautiously, and with preci- 
pitation, as against van quished troops, they were received by 
a body of infantry and chivalry luterinixcd. The battle was 
fought at a small distance from Home, amidst houses, and 
gardens, and zig-zag w'ays, 'well known to the Yitc Ilians, but 
creating alarm luid confusion iu men unacquainted with them. 
Noi* dul now the ciivalry under Gerealis act witlf unanimity. 
Tliey had among theui a party of thf>se wlio laid down tlieir 
arifis at Naniia, w'ho w^aited to sec tho issue of the battle. 
Tullius Flavianus, who Comaianded a squadron of Vespasian's 
L(.>rse, Wiis taken prisoner. Tbo rest fled with scandalous* 

* Tliirt road began at the Porta Colliiia, also called Salaria, now the 
Porta Salara Plihy (xxxi. 7. 41) gives the origin of the name : Quo* 
niaij) ill.L Wilera in Sabinos portari conronerat.’* 

2 About throe miles from Koine. 
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precipitation ; the conquering troops pursuing them only as 
«&,r as* Fidenfie*^ 

80. The success of the Vitcllians in this engagement in- 
spired the partisans at Kcme tritli new courage. . The pnpu- 
laoe had recourse to arms. A few were provided with regular 
shields; the rest snatched up wliatever weapons fell in 
their way, ani with one voice demanded the signal for the 
attack. Vitellius thanked them, and bade thetft press forward 
in defence of the city. He then convened the senate; when 
amaLbassadors to the armies were chosen, to propose, in the 
name of the common wealtlr, an agreemen* an^l i)ajcificatton. 
They were variously treated. In the camp of Petilius ('orc- 
alis they wcj’c in danger of their lives : tlio soldiers disdaining 
all terms of accommodation. The jiroetor Arulcnus Ihi.sticus® 
w.os wounded. In addition to tho violation of the rights of 
ambassadors, the ]>orsonal dignity of the man increased the 
odium of the proceedings. His attendants were disj)er8ed. 
Tiie lictor that preceded him, presuming to cleoi* the wa}', 
was murdered ; and if tlic guard npj minted hy Ceroalis bad 
not interposed in time, the privilege of ambassadors, respected 
even lij- barbarous nations, had been traih]>lcd under foot, in 
tlie fi’cnzy of civil discord, under the very walls of Borne. The 
deputies who went to tlie camp of Antr)nju.s met ^ith a 
milder reception; nc)t because the soldiers had more self- 
control, but the general more authority.* 

81. kfusoniua Ilufus,^ a Homan knight, had lollowcd in the 
train«of the ambassadoi's. He jirofessod himself devoted to 
tlio study of i>hilosophy, and tho doctrines of Lho ^toio sect. 
He mixed among the soldiers, and began to lecture armed 
men by a dissertation on the blessings of peace, and the cala- 
mities of war. Many treated liini with derision; 'more were 
disgusted; and some were gomg to beat him off and tmmpic 
ujion him, had he not, by the advice of the more ordorly.and 
the menaces of others, ceased from his ill-timed lessons of wis- 
dom, The vestal virgins went out with letters from Vitellius 
addressed to Antonins. He requested a po§|tponcment of 

‘ the contest for a single day. If he allovred an interval for 

i. 

* The znodem Castel Ombileo, six miles from Borne. 

* For ArulenuB Rusiiotis, see AnnalB, xvi. ; uud Life of Agricola, 
c. 2. 

* Husonius Rufus has been mentioned. Annals, adv. 59 ; and xv. 71 > 
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reflection, it ^^ould afford facilities for settling matters. The * 
\ irgins were permitted to depart with every mark of honour^ 
An answer ii\ writing was sent to Vitellins, informing him, 
that by the murder of Sahinus, and the destruotion of tho 
capitol, negotiations for the settlement of the war were put 
out of the question.' * 

i^'2. Autonius, however, called an assembly #f the soldicn^ 
and m a sootiiing speech endeavoured to induce them, to en- 
caioj> at the Hilvian bridge,^ find oil ur Kome the next day. 
liis reason for delay was, lest the Boldiery, with feelings excited 
by tho late battle^ should give np quarter to the people or {Le 
senate, nor respect thfj tcnijdes and shrnics of the gods. But 
th(3y looked with suspicion on every postponement of their 
victory, as proceeding from hostility to tht'm. At the same 
time colours glittenng oh the liills, Ihougli followed by an 
undisciplined rabble, gave the aiqiearance of a hostile army. 
Foriuiug into three divisions, the first proceeded by the 
Flainiman road ; the second, along the hanks of the Tiber ; 
a lid tho third ajiproached the gate Collina/* by the Salarian 
way. The mob was })ut to flight by the charge of tho cavalry; 
and tho Vitciliari soldiers, themselves also r.unrc c f in tliree 
columns, came on. Miuiy cngagcincnts took placeDefore- the 
wails, •with various success, i»ut fur tlu* most part uivourablo 
to Vespasian’s men, who had the advantage in the talent t>f 
their leaders. That party only that had wheeled round to 
the left of tho city, thrungli sljjqicry and nanw passes, 
towards the »Sallustian gardens,' ivere roughly handled. 
'J’he Vitellians, standing <»ii the walls of the gardens, repulsed 
them witE Bton<3S and javelins as they approached, for the 
best }Mii*t of tho day ; but at length Vespasian's cavaliy forced 
their way through the CuUinian gate, and took them in the 
roar. A fierce battle was also funglit in tho field of Mars. 
Their good fortune and reiterated success gave the Flavians 
the victory. The Vitellians fought und(‘r the impulse of 
despair alone; and though?^ dispersed, they rallied again 
witliiu tho walls of the city. 

83. Tlio people were iiresent as spectatoi's of the com-* 

* Thia procession is %aentioned by Suetonius, Life of VitoUius, 

8.ie. 

* Sec Annals, xiii. 47, twnd note. ® See note p. 18ft. 

^ See Annals, xiii. 47, and nute. 
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* bataxits; and, as in a thoatricaV contest; encouraged now this 
side, atidy when a ciiange took place, the other, with shouts 
and plaudits. Whenever one or oilier side gave way, and the 
men took shelter in shops, or ran foJ* reth^ into any houses, 
by deman^ng to have them draggod forth, and put to dcatli, 
they secured to themselves a larger share of pj under; for 
while the, solders were intent on blood and slaughter, the 
plunder foil to the rabble. The city exlubi^d one entire 
tioene of ferocity and abomination; in one place, battle and 
WQjjnds; in another, bathing and revelry, llivers of blood 
and heaps of bodies at the same time; aijjd by tlie side of 
them '.harlots, and women that differed ^ot from harlots — all 
that unbridled passion can suggest in the wautonness of 
ease — all the enormities that are committed when a city is 
sacked by ite relentless foes — so tliat you would positively 
suppose that Rome w^as at one and the same time frantic with 
rage and dissolved in scnsiialiLy. Before this period regular 
bodies of armed men had met in conflict within the city,* 
twice when Sylla, and ouce when Cmua conquered.' Nor 
was therq^lcsB of cruelty on those occasions; but now there 
preveili'.dy.f^^ reckless iiidilferencc alien from human nature ; 
nay, even • pleasures were not intermitted, no, not for an 
instant As if the occurreiico formed an accession 'oO the 
delight of the festive season, they romped, they enjoyed them- 
selves, without a thought about the success of their party, 
and rejoi<Sing amidst the afflictions of their crmiitry. 

The greatest exertions wore required in stormmg the 
camp,® which tho bravest of the Vitellians still clung to as 
their last hope; and therefore, witli the more diligent heed 
the conquerors, and with csi>ocjal zeal the old pttetorian 
* cohorts, applied at once wliatover means had liecn discovered 
in the capture of the strong ist cities ; tdiells, engines, mounds, 
and fircbraifds ; exclaiming that all the fiitigues and dangers 
they had undergone in so umny battles were oonsmnmated in 
that effort, .that their city waf restored to the senate and 


• ^ Speaking ot these wars. Floras writes : “ Hoc deerat titmm poptili 

lloma^ msdia, jam ut ipse iutra ae parricida^e bcllm domi ntiingeret, 
et in xu’he media, ac foro, quasi arena, elves cum civibuB sub, gbdb- 
torio more, cononrrereut.*’ — ^l^lorus, hb: iii. 21. 

® The camp of the prsetorinn guards, a little way out of the city, first 
devised by Sejanus, in the time of Tiberius. Annals, iv. 2. 
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people of Komo, aiid to the gods their temples; that the camp* 
was the peculiar glory of the soldier — ^there was bis ctamtry, 
there his household gods. They must either cany it forth- 
with, or pass the night under arms. On the oilier hand the 
Yitellians, though inferior in numbers, and less f|voured by 
fortune, sought to mai* the victory, to delay the pacification, 
stained their heartb$ and altars with their Mood, clmig to 
those endearing objects which the vanquished might never 
more behold. Many, exhausted, breathed their last upon the 
towers and battlements; tliefew that remained tore open tjpio 
gates, in ^ solid ipass rushed in .upon tlio victors, and fell, to 
a man, with honourahlc wounds, facing the enemy; such was 
their anxiety, even in death, to finish their course with credit. 
Vitellius, seeing the city conquered, was conveyed in a litter, 
by a private way at the back of the palace, to his wife's house 
on Mount Aventine, with intent, if be could lie concealed 
during the day, to fiy for refuge to his brother and the 
cohorts at Tarracina. &ti*aiglitway, from his inherent fickle- 
ness, and the natural eflucis of fright, since, as he dreaded 
everything, whatever course ho adopted was tlie Ijast satis- 
factory, ho retunied to lus jialace, and found it jgsskrtr and 
desolate ; even his meanest slaves having made tfcir escape, 
or shujaning the presence of their master. The soluado and 
Bilcnoo of the sedhe alarmed him ; he ojiened the doors of the 
a])artmonts, and wasjiorror-struck to see all void and empty. 
Exhausted with this agonizing state of doubt and jiCrplexity, 
and concea-ling himself in a wretclied hiding-place,* hg was 
dragged forth by Placidus, the tribune of a cohort With his 
hands tied* behind him, and his garment torn, he was con- 
ducted, a revolting spectacle, through crowds insulting his 
distress, without a friend to shed a tear over liis misfortunes. 
The unseemliness of his end banished all sympathy. Whether 
one of the Germanic soldiers who met him intended for him 
tlie stroke he made, and if he did, whether from rage or tii 
rescue him the quicker from the mockeiy to which he was 
exposed ; or whether he aimed at the tribune, is uncertain : he 
cut off the car of the tribune, and was immediately dispatched.- ' 
* The porter's lodge. Sipe Suetonius, Life of Vitellius, ss. 16, 17, 

^ l>io relates this incident with a little variation. According to Him, 
the German soldier said, 1 will give you the best assistance in njy" 
power and thereupon he stabbed Vitellius, and dispatched himaeli 
l)io, lib. Ixv, 

— VOL. II. 
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^ 85. Vitcllius was pushed aloug, and with swords pointed at 

Ips thii'>at, forced to raise his head, and expose his oounto- 
iiiinoc to insults ; one while tliey made him look at his statues 
tu;nbling to the ^ound ; frequently to the rostrum, or the 
spot where Galba perished; and lastljr they drove him to 
Gomonifle,^ ^whei'e the body of Flavius Sabinus had been 
thrown, Onoc expression of his vraa hoard, that spoke a 
spirit not utterly fallen, when to a tribune whp 'insulted him 
in his misery he observed, that ncvertheleas ho had been his 
emperor. He died soon after under repeat^ wounds. Tlie 
populace, with the same jiervensity of judgment that had 
prompted them to honour him while li\ang, assailed him with 
indignities when dead. 

80. He was born at Luceria. He had completed his fifty- 
seventh year. He rf>.so to tho ooiiHiilship, to pontifical digni- 
ties, and a name and rank amongst the most eminent citizens, 
without any personal inerit; but obtained all from the 
splendid rqjutatioii of his fatlier.* The men who confemd 
imperial dignity upon him did not so much as know him. 
By impotence and sloth he trained tho affect ioUs of the army, 
to a d(^ce in which few have attainud thorn by w'orthy means. 
Frankucs^^aud generosity, however, ho possessed; rpialitios 
which, unless duly regulated, Invic'uie tho occasions ruin. 
Ho imagined tljat frmiulships could he ceniCnted, not by an 
uniform course of virtue, but by i>i\>fuKo Jihcrality, and there- 
fore earned them rather tlu4U cultivated them ^ Doubtless the 
interest of tho commonwealth required the fall of Vitcllius: but 
those* who betrayed A^itcllius t.o Vespasian can claim no men* 
for tlicir perfidy, since they had broken faith \vith*Gail>a. 

Tho day now verging rapidly towards snuset, on account of 
tlie consternation of the magistrates and senators who secreted 
themselves by withdrawin*; fnuii the or in the several 
houses of tlicir clients^ the flouate could not be convened. 
When all apiu'ohensic'n of hostile vi»>louce had subsided, Domi- 
tian came forth to tho genoruls of his party, was unaniuicvnsly 
saluted with tho title (»f Ca^stir, and escort-ed by a numerous 
» body of soldiers, armed as they wore, to his father’s house. 

^ See Siictoniu.’S, Life of VjtoUius, s. 17. ^ 

* Vitellms owed much to tlie ilUutriotis name of htH father ; bnt it 
eppews that he advanced bhnHell' by the ohacquiona arte which ho 
j^raoxinod under Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. See Suetooiua, Life oi 
Vitelllua, s. 4, * 
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1, By the dteath of Vitelliiis, tlie toy was sijppendod xatbor 
tlaan peace eatablished. . The Yiotors, armed; hiinted lUo van- 
quished through the city inexorable raucour, The 
streets were choked with corutago, the forum and the temples 
inundated with blood, all who fell in tlie way of the conque- 
rors being btttclfcre4 without SiKtinction. And ip a little 
time, their audacity increasing, they searched for and dragged 
to light those who Jiad concealed themselves; any person 
they saw who was tall in stature, and in the vigour of life,^ 
they butchered; making no distinction between citizen and 
soldier. Their cruelty satiated itself with blood in the first 
heat of resentment, and then it assumed the form of rapacity. 
Nothing was suffered to remain concealed, nothing uuvioluted, 
under colour of detecting the partisans of Yitellius; hence 
tlioy took occasion to begin brcjikiiig open houses, 
ance wore made, it fornu'd an excuse for slicdditf^Jood. All 
the vijp and indigent joiiunl in the fray; abandorj^d slaves 
came forward and betrayed tlieir rich musters; others were 
])ointcd out by their finunds, Lanioutations w'ctc heard in 
every quarter, .and Home was 'filled with the cries of dobjudr, 
and the horrors of a city taken by storm ; insomuch that the 
])eople regretted the licentiousness of the Othoniafl and 
Vitellian soldiers, which before excited their indignation. 
The chiefs, w'ho had succeeded so well in kindling the 
of civil war, wei'e unable to check the iiisolenco of victory , 
fo?', to stir up tumult and public distraction, the most pro* 
digate have the greatest jiowrer ; but peace and cft*dcr iire the 
work of virtue and ability. 

Domitiau fixed his residence in the imperial palace, with 
the name of Ctesar, but as yet paid no attention to affairs of 
government However, in riot and debauchery, ho idayed* 
the part of the emperor’s son. The command of the prre- 
torian bands was assigned to Arriiis Varus, while the suprem(j 

* The German troopa, men of large stuturo, and in the prim© of life, 
were attiauhed to Viteuiu^ Soc c. 4 of the Germania. 

O ^ 
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’authority rested with Autonius, who eagerly appropriated 
treasui)^ and' siaveB from the house of the pnnce, os if they 
were the spoiils of Cremona. The other* officers, as from their 
moderation or obscurity they were undistihgoished during the 
war, so were they unrewarded. The ^oplo, still.in conster- 
nation, and ready to oroach in servitu^ demanded that 
LuduB Vitelli^, then advancing with the, cohorts from Tar- 
raciira, might intercepted, and the remainder of the war 
annihilated. The cavalry was, sent forward to Arioia, and 
the legions halted on this side of Bovillee ; but Lucius Vitel- 
liffii, without hesitation, surrendered himself and his cohorts 
to be dealt with as the victor chose ; apd the soldiers, aban- 
doning aii unfortunate cause, laid down their arms, as much 
from indignation as fear. The cjiptives marched through the 
city in a long procession, guarded on each side by a file of 
troops ; not one with the mien of a suppliant, but all gloomy 
and sullen, not moving a muscle at the shouts and insolence 
of the jeering rabble, A few, who ventured to rush out 
upon them, were overpowered by those that hemmed them 
in: the rest wore secured in pnson. Not a woi*d oscajiod 
from them unworthy of their w^arlike character ; and 

thougliuhui.x* the frowns of fortune, they preserved their 
reputation for valour. Lucius Vitellius was forthwdth^nut to 
death. In vice e(]ual to his brother, he swpassod him in 
activity while ho was at tho head of' alliiirs ; not so much a 
sliaror in^his good fortune, as involved' in the consequences 
of his fall. 

3. 'About the same time, Liicilius Bassus * was despatclied 
with a party of light-armed cavalry, to restore tranquillity ia 
Campania; where tho municipaliUcs were agitated with dis- 
sensions among tlioraselvos, rather than by a spirit of disaffec- 
tion towards the prince. On the first appearance of a military 
force, all was hushed; ima the cities of inferior note were 
treated with indulgence. The third legion was stationed in 
winter-quarters at Capua,® and its princijial families ^ere 
exposed to severe suffering ; wherctis, on tho other hand, to 
*tho people of Tarraoiua no relief wus extended; so true it is, 
that men are more willing to retaliate an iiynty than to 
requite an obligation : because gratitude imposes a burden, 

^ For Lucilius Bassns, see Hist. ii. 100; and. iii. 12. 

* THa rinouic of Capua had been partisans of -VitelliuB. Hist. iii. 57. 
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but revenge is attended with ^in.^ It was some solace to 
the people of Tarraoina to see the slave of VerginiuS Capifo, 
who, as already inentionecl,^ betrayed them, hanging on a 
gibbet^ with .the identical rings on his fingers which he 
received from, Vitellius. At Roine, the senate, fe high glee 
and confident as to the result of things, decreed to Vespasian 
all the honours usually granted to their prindfcs : for the civil 
war which first broke out in Spain and Gaul, involving Ger- 
many and soon after Illyrfcum, after having swept ovei‘ 
Egypt, Judeea, Syria, and all the provinces and armies of 4he 
empire, seemed at length to have come to a close when tlje 
whole world had beet, as it were, purged from its pollutions. 
Their zeal was heightened by letters from Vespasian, written 
on the supposition that the war continued. Such was their 
character, on a cursory view of them ; but, notwithstanding, 
ho sjjoke as emperor ; tliough concerning himself his language 
was constitutional, and showed a i)aramount concern for the 
public interest. Nor w\as the senate backward in demonstra- 
tions of respect; they decreed the consulship to Vespasian 
and his eon Titus. I>omitian was made praetor witii consular 
authority.^ ’* 

4. Mucianus had also sent letters to the senate, 'whicli 
fimiisfiod matter for remarks. “If he was still a private 
citizen,** why should he speak on the affairs of the state? 
The same might Ime been said in a few days in^ his place 
as a senator.* His very invective, too, against Vitellms, 
came too late, and gave no proof of independent dispirit. 
His vain-glorious bojvst, that having the sovereign pow'er 
in Ills own disposal, he conferred it on Vespasian, was de* 
grading to the commonwealth, and insulting to the prince.” 
In terms of much respet^t, they decreed triumphal decorations 
to Mucianus, in retdity for his conduct in the civil war ; but 

' Sonoca speaks to the same purpose : “ Ita natura comparatum est, 
ut altiuB injurise quam merita descendant ; et heeo cito defluant, iUas 
tenax memorm custodiat.” (De Bonef. L 1.) Hobhe.<? of IMaJmeshury 
seems to have had his eye on Tacitus, tvhen he says, in his lisviathan, • 
“ Benefits oblige, ;and obligation is thraldom ; and unrequitable obliga- 
tion porpcthal thraldom, which is hateful.’* 

* Hist, hi 77. * IHee tSuatonius, Liffs of Bomitian, s. 1. ^ 

< Mucianus assumed a character above the i-ank of a private citizen, 
when be took upon him to address the consuls and the senate, See 
Cicero ad Pamiliares, Epist. xv. 
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Ills expedition against tfitJ Sarmatians was the pretext.' The 
<;dnsular ornaments were voted to Antonins Primus, and the 
prffitoriau to Oornolius Fusciis and Arrius Varus. The gods 
were the next object of thoir oare ; they resolved to rebuild 
the Capitol.^ All those motions were made by VaUrius Asi- 
aticns, consul elect. Tho rest signified their assent by a 
nod, or the hand. A few, distinguished for their rank, or 
habitual servility, expressed their assent in *9et speeches. 
When it came to the turn of Ilelvidius Prisctis, prajtor elect, 
without hesitation he delivered a speech as complimentary to 
a virtnoiis prince fis it wm •destitute of Aisg^pse ho was 
heard with aj>]»lanse by the ’whole assembly, and that diiy 
formed an important era ‘in his life, as ministering occa- 
sion for a serious collision, and the acquisition of signal 
renown. 

fi. As I have again fallen upon the mention of a man 
wliose name must frequently recur, tho case seems to require 
that I should briefly trace out his character and pursuits, as 
well as the fortune tliat attended him. liclvidius Priscus 
was Ijprnuin the municipal city of Tarraciua. His father, 
Cluviu^Krfw^: centurion of j>riiicipal rank. He applied his 
splendid talents to sublime studies, from his coidiest years ; 
not with a design, as most men do, to veil a iilb of inaoience 
with an im 2 >osing naijoe, but to bring with him into public 
Imsiness a mind fortified against the accidents of fortune. 
Ho ado})ted the tenets of tlioso iihilosophers who maintain 
that v<Ttue alone is good, and vice evil ; who consider power, 
noble descent, and all other circumstancos iudejjendent of 
the inind, as belonging to tho ehips of things neither good 
nor evil. When yet only of qmcstariipi rank, Pintus Tlirasea 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Of all the virtues of his 
falhcr-iU“la'?y, he inibilied so deeply as Ins spirit of 

liberty. As a citizen, seuatoi, husband, son-in-law, friend, 
lie discharged all tho duties of his several relations with 

* TriumuliB ftnd triuiuphal oruameubs were never granted for a vie- 
Hory over iloman oitizona. 

^ Helvidius rrisfus has lieen mentioned, Annals, xvi. 85. As Cluvius 
was his father, it follows that he was adoi>iefl by a person of the name 
of H<^vidius Priscus. Iiipsius tliinks it was by Helvbiius mentioned 
Annals, xfl. 49, who at that time served iu Asia in the capacity of 
military tribune. 

•* For Pujtus Thrasea, see Annals, xvi. 28, 85. 
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iindevlating propriety ; despitdpif ricliea ; in tho cause of* 
tnith' inflexible 5 aufl, whea danger tkroateaod, erffot anti 
firm. 

6, Some, migbt consider him as too fond Of fame, for the 
desire of glory clings ovou to the beat of men, kmger U»an 
any other i>assion. When his latlier-in-law fell he ttaa driven 
into exile; but being recalled in the reign of trallwi, he stood 
forth the acoftser of Eprius Marcellus, tlie informer against 
rseius Thraaea.^ Tiiis prosecution, which wdiether it was tho 
inoi'e jxiat or magnanimous, it were hard to tell, divided iJfio 
sonato into cpiitandiug fuctiouff; for the ruin of Maroollus 
xvould draw after it*the whole phalanx of informers, The 
contest at first xvas fiercely conducted, and sustained by 
speeches of consummate eloquence on both sides afterwards, 
(jialba balanced between tho parlies, and many senators de- 
precating its coutinuauoc, Holvidins desisted; a proceeding 
wdiioh subjected him to conflicting remarks : such is human 
nature; some commending his modorati(»n, others regi'etting 
his w^ant of firmness, liow^evcr, on the day when the senate 
voted the Rucocssion of Yes])aKiau,'lit was agreed that depxi- 
1 ios shoxild be sent to the prince, in the “ SfflS this 
occasion, a sharp conflict ensued botwooii Hclvidius Priscus 
and Eprius Sliu^llus. The form(*r pro])osed tlmt the arnUas- 
saclo]*s should bo named by the magistrates on oath; the 
latter was for ^awiflg tlio names by lot, as had bcoi^ proposed 
by tho consul eibct* * 

7, But the zeal of Mai’cellus was stimulated by apprehen- 
sions of pefsonal disgrace, if he should iq;poar to bo i>optponed 
to othei's in the scloctiou. After an interchange of remarks, 
tiiey proceeded gradual]}’’ to continuous^ and acrimonious 
s])eocbos ; Helvitlius asking j\larceUus, “ Why he thould 
(ii'oad so much the docision of the magistrates? ‘ He had 
wealth and eloquence, -which w^ould give liim advantage over 
many, unless tlio recollection of his crimes proved a hindrance: 

‘ HelvidiuR waH baiiWied by Noro, Annals, xvi. S5. He returned to 
Home among the exilcvs whom (Taliya rewtored to their country. Hi^t,. 
it Kpriuo Marcollua was the iiiiirtal enemy of Thraseo, Annals. 

XTi. 28 . • 

^ T’ho (iocafee of tho Renate, })y which the imperial prerogative was 
vested in the emperor, is UHually called Acc Rtym. Brotier aoys, the 
Jtiw parried ju favour of Vespasian is still extant on a table of brass in 
tiu5j['ulace of the capitol. 
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* no distinction of character vras made by the lot and urn. 
The method of sufira^e and appeid.to the. judgmenit of the 
senate had been adopted to reach the. life and ehamotcr of 
individuals^ it was for the interest of the community, and 
the honour of the prince, that such as approached 'him should 
be men of ^unblemished integrity^ who Would pour into the 
ear of the priitce the language of trul^ and sincerity. Ves- 
pasian had been in liabits of friendship witii*Thrasea» Sora- 
nus, and Sentius;^ and if the informers against them were not 
to^sufter punishment, still it was not fitting that they should 
be Ixeld up as paragons. By this decision ^ the senate, tho 
prince would, as it were, be warned whom he ihay trust, and 
whom he should suspect. There was no mote efficient means 
of insnriiig good govemmeiii, than for the prince to have 
honest friends. ISlarcellus may rest satisfied with inciting 
Nero to tho murder of so many innocent citizens ; he sliould bo 
eonient to enjoy the rewards of his gjiilt and impunity, and 
leave Vesjiasian to better luon tliau himself.*’ 

8. Marccllus observed in rejdy, that Uie motion, which 
w’Jis opposed with so much warmth, did not originate with 
was proposed by the consul elect, in conformity 
to ancient precedents,^ w^bich had esial dished the lot for tlio 
election of ambaasiidoi-s, to preclude caliols and prejudices. 
No reason could be assigned why established usages should 
fHll into desuetude, or tlic ceremony of paying respect to the 
induce bo*wrested to the purpose of stigmatisxfig any person. 
All w^re competent to the duty of doing homage; what was 
more to be guarded against was, lest by tlio intractable 
tern pern of some persons, oflence should be giVen to the 
prince at the opening of his reign, v.iicu Jus mind is naturally 
filled with apprehensions, and watches the very looks and 
language of every body. For himself, ho was not unmindful 
of the times on which he was falleu, of the form of govern- 
ment established by their ancestors : he admired the past, and 
accommodated himself to the present system, devoutly wdsh- 
ilig for virtuous })rincos, but willing to acquiesce under any 
•Sort. The ovei throw of Thrasea could not be imputed to his 

• 

^ Who SentiuB was, does not app€Mir. Brotier propoKOs to read 
Senec-a. 

^ Cicero ad Atticum, lib. 1. epidt. 17 ; and aleo Suetonius, Life of 
Auj^'^tstus, s. 35. 
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speech,* more than to the decision of tlie senate; the cmelty 
of Nero acseomplished its purposes hy means of such m&keri^ 
as these. Nor did others suffer more from exile than he him- 
self did from such a friendship ; in a word» let Heividius be 
rankod with the Catos and the Bruti in courage and fortiWde, 
for himself, he pretended to be no more than one of that very 
senate, which, as well as ho, crouched to the t;fcant- He ad- 
vised even Prfscus not to aspire above his sovereign, nor 
aftect to control by his lectures a prince advanced in years, 
who had gained triumphal honours, and the father of princes 
in the prime of life. As unlimited power was the aim of tlie 
worst princes, so, however excellent they may b 9 , they desired 
to see liberty exercised within duo bounds.” These aigu- 
ments, urged with earnest zeal on both sides, wore heard with 
the extremes of apjuobation and aversion. Tlie party that 
preferred choosing the ambassadors by lot prevailed; even, 
those of the f«d!hers who were for a middle course, assisting tc 
retain the customary practice; while all the most distm- 
giiishod inclined the same way, from fear of incurring odium 
if they should themselves be chbsSn. ^ 

9. Tliis struggle w£fs followed by anotligt«i*puTLw‘|inetors, 
who at that time conducted the department of the treasury,* 
lifter cflmplaining of the poverty of the state, proposed a plan 
of rotrenclimont The consul elect was for referring this 
busine.ss to the priijto, in consideration of the magnitude of 
the grievance and the difficulty of remedying it. Helvidius 
Brisens contended that it was a matter to be settled according 
to the disqjretion of the senate. The consuls were collecting 
the votes, when Volcatius Tertullinns, a tribune of tho })oople, 
interposed his veto, that in so arduous a business anything 
should be determined in tho absence of the emperor. Helvi- 
dius had moved that the capitol should be rebuilt by tlm 
public, vrith the aid of Vesjjasum. hlen of modemtiou paased • 
tins proposition over in silence, and then forgot it There 
were some who also remembered it.® 

• 

^ See the Apeech of Epriue Marcellas against Thmsea, Annals, 
2vi. 2S. ^ 

^ For the managers of the JErarium, or the public treasury, see 
Annals, xiii. 29, , 

® Helvidius contended for tho independence of the senata The ruin 
of tills e:kce]lent man was the disgrace of Vespasian s ruign. 
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10. 'Musonias Enfus^ tiieu made au attack on Publias 
€elor,^'wliom ho charged witli Imvmg aoc^)n)plLshod the ruin 
of Bareas Soranus,® by fklso testimony, - This investigation it 
was thou^t would revive the aniinosities connected with the 
system* of ^fomations. But tho defendiant, I vase and guilty 
as he was, could not l>e screeuotl, for the memory of Soranus 
was held in v^er.ition, and Odor, wdio was a teachur of phi- 
losophy, and afterwards the accuser of Barcas, eippcarod as the 
betrayer and seducer of hi« fdend, and, as he protended, his 
pjjpil Tho next sitting was fixeti for the cause. Nor did 
Musonius or rubliiis oicite tho public expeeUtion so much as 
Prisons and Alarcdlus, and others of tttat clw* now that the 
minds of men' were lufUiincd with a desire of veugoanco. 

11. In tins state of nftaira, wdion the senate was split into 
factions ; wlioii the vanqni.shed inirty burned witli resentment^ 
and the conquerors were without authority; with no laws, no 
sovereign at the head of affiiirs, Mucianus odlered the city, 
and soon engrossed tho whole pow'cr of the slate. The influ- 
ence of Aiitonius Primus Q.ud Arrius Varus was demolished 
at once ; ^ Mucianus ill suppressing his rage against 

it not in his looks. But the j^ec'ple of 
Home, shrewi1rinX\'j)loruig the auti])athies of parties, veered 
round, and transferred their liomago to Mne^nuk Tft alone 
was tho object of their suit and adoration. Mucianus, on his 
part, omitted nothing: he appeared in* public attended by 
armed gifards; c*ho])ping and clumgiug his j>a]aces and gar- 
dens;^ in liis equipage, his gait, his night watches, aspiring to 
the substance of imperial power, while repudiating the name. 
The murder of Calpurnius (ihtlerianus''' diffuscMi a sensation of 
extreme alarm. He was the sou of Caius Piso. He w'as a 
perfectly guiltless man, but the s})lendour of his name and 
his own fine person formed mquent subjects of commenda- 
tion among" the people; and in a city like Homo, still in 
agitation, and bstoning wdth greedy ears to every fresh 
tumour, there were not wanting persons to invest him with 
tiie empty name of succeeding to the throne. By order of 

* 3F*or Musonius Kafus, sec Annals, xiv. 6fi^ xv. 7l; and Iliet. iii. 79. 

^ Color ; Annals, xvi. u2. 

3 Por Bareas Soranus, we# Annalrt, xii. 53 ; xvi. 21, 23. 

* Calpumius Galerwnus w»w the son of C. CalpurniuN Piso, who dU* 
patched himwelf to avoid N’ero’s cruelty. Annalrt, xv. 59. 
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. Miioianua he was taken into custody, ai\d lest his death in the ' 
city should ex«te too muc^ notice, ho was conveyed* under 
guard to a place forty uailes distant, on the Appian road, 
•where iiis veins we^ opeilcd, and he bled to death. ^ Julius 
Priseus, who commanded the prsotorian liands un(f|jpr Vitelline, 
dispatched himself with his own hand, from a sense of shame 
rather than by compulsion. Alphenus VarA preferred to 
protract a of slotli and infamy ; while Asiuticus,^ the 
freedman, suffered for hi| abused and ill-gotten power, by 
being put to death as a slave. » 

12, Alwut^isfperiod, the n^port which had gained ground 

of a dreadful defeat In Germany reached the city, but with- 
out exciting, any sensation of sorrow. Men talked of the 
revolt of Gaul, slaughtered armies, and the capture of tho 
wiutor-oamp ’ of the legions, as if they were not calamities. 
Tlie causes which led to the vrar in tlmt quarter, the commo- 
tions which it itmdled .among our allies, and nations uncon- 
nected with UR, I will trace to their origin. The Batavians, 
while they dwelt beyond tho Ithinc, wore a ptirt of the people 
callo<l the Cattians/’* Driven irom their native epunt^ by 
iutc.Rtine commotions, they sottkd on a wtis le jartand 
(»n the extreme oonfines of Gaul, i Ife same time, took 

poRsesSon of a|i island among tho shoals,, washed Jit the 
nc»rthcrn extremity by the ocwin, and at tho back, and on 
both sides, by the ilhiiie. Unojjprc^ssod by the Poman power 
and an alliance with a nation more ])otciit than tSemselves, 
they merely furnished men and arms in support of thp em- 
pire; havipg liad much experience in tho German wars, and 
afterwards added to their fame by their service in Britain,'* 
whither cohorts of tliem were conveyed under the command 
of the most distinguished chiefs of their country, in confor- 
mity with tbeir iong-estabiislied practice. In their own 
country they also nmintainc<l a chosen body of cavnliy, so 
r('markably cx|)ert in swimming, that ia wbolc squadrons, 
\viifi their arms, and keeping hold of their horses, they could 
mtike good tlieir w-ay across the Khine. ' 

13. The inost eminent chieftains of tlie nation wwe Julius* 

• 

‘ AftiatiuiiB WH» the favourite freedman of Vitellius. Hist, ii 57, 93 

® F.ir tl)o Batavi and the Cafcti, see c. 29 of the Qermauia. 

^ The Bataviana served in i«ritain as tho allies and auxUianes oi 
Roiiiti. Life of Agrioola, oo. 18, 36. 
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Paulus and Claudius Civil is/ both of royal descent. The 
former under a false charge of rebeUidn, was put to death by 
Fonteius Capito/ Civilis was sent in irons to be disposed of 
by Nero: Oalba released him from his fetters. Under Vitel- 
lius, he wad again in danger from the lioman soldiers^ who 
called aloud for bis execution. Hence his hatred of the 
Itoman namc^nd his hopes of success founded on the dis* 
tractions of the empire. But Civilis, with a jkatural sln*ewd- 
ness above the ordinaiy run of barbarians, took occasion from 
a^similar blemish of the face, to call himself a second Sor- 
torius, or Harmibal;* and wishing to avoi<^ an •opcfli rupture 
with Rome; lest a force should bo seat agairfst him as an 
enemy, affected attachment to the person and cause <»f Vespa- 
sian. Sonie*^' colour, it must be admitted, was given to this 
proceeding by the letters ho received from Antonias, directing 
him to i)reveut the arrival of the succours summoned by 
Vitellius, and keep the legions in the province under pretence 
of commotions iu (Jemiuiy. Hordeonius Flaccns gave the 
same advice in i)erson, having espoused Vespasian’s cause, and 
from concern for his country, whose destruction was inevitable 
if rcsiiaace^force were given to the war, and so many thousands 
of troops poUfcu^ tl ; \ upon Italy. 

14. Civilis, tlierefore, uaving tukon his resolution toirevolt, 
concealed his ulterior views for the time, and,' intending to be 
guided by events as to other matters, thus commenced his 
revolutionary proceedings. By order of Vitelhus, the youth 
of Batavia w^as to be called upon to enlist. This reipiisition, 
oneroiia in itself, w^as rendered still more so by the avarice 
and profligacy of the Roman officers, who pressed ilie aged 
and infirm into the service, to gain the price of their dis- 
charge. On the other hand, boys of tender years and baud* 
some persons (and generally their youths ore well -grown) 
were dragged awiiy to iwostitution. Hence a feeling of in- 
dignation; and the leaders of the preconcerted cous}nracy 
induced them to refuse to he enrolled. Civilis, under 'the 
pretext of a banquet, convened the nobles, and bravest of tlio 

I 

* iJuliw# Paulus and Claudius Civilis were brothers, as appears from 
c. 82 of Ibis book. Civibs is called Julius CiHlis, Hist i 5y. Perhaps 
his name was Julius Claudius Civilis. 

® For Hatinibal’s person, see Livy, lib, xxiL; and for Sertorius, set 
his Life in Plutarch. . 
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DatioD, in a sacred grove and when be saw that they were ' 
wanned with midnight revehy and mirth^ he addressed then^ 
first , expatiating oh the fame and exploits of the Batevians, 
and then enumerating the wrongs of his oountrymeia, the 
depredations of the Romans^ and all the other evils of thxal* 
dom. Indeed* he said, they w^ no longer treatSi, as aHles^ 
but as bondHslaves. would a lieutemx^^general come 

to govern th^, though with a burthensome retinue, and 
domineering authority ? They were now turned over to pre- 
fects and centurions, whe^ as soon as they have gorged them** 
selves with spoils and blood, are^ recalle<^ a fresh Set of rapS* 
cious creatures sept out, and the same system of depredation 
caxi’ied on under varied naiuea. A levy was just at hand, by 
which children would bo separated in a manner for evor from 
their pamnts, brotliers from brothers. The Romans were 
never, at any period, in so feeble a condition. Kor had they 
aught in their w-inter-quarters besides old men and plunder. 
Let tliem only lift ujp tlicir eyes, and they would see no 
reason to dread their shadowy, unsubstantial legions. On the 
other band, they had tbemsclvps an efficient force of foot and 
horse. The Germans wore their kinsmen ; the Gadls t^jyirpa- 
thised with them. Not even the Komanji<2«q)Aetitiure was to 
l)e a])jg‘ebendod in the war ho ad^Fffieo: in wLioIi, if they 
failed, they couKi lay the blame on Yespasian; and if they 
.succeeded, there wai^no account to bo rendered at all. 

15. Having been heard with zealous a 2 >probatioti, he bound’- 
them all according to barbarian forms, and by the oaths and 
imprecations of their counti^\ Deputies were sent fb the 
Caaminefutea,® to engage them in tlio confederacy. That nation 
occupies part of the island, in their origin, languagCi and 
valour, equal to the Ratavions, but inferior in numbers. He 
then, by secret commimications, gained over the British auxi- 
liaries, consisting of cohorts of Batavians, that were sent into 
Germany, as I have mentioned already, and npw quartered 
at Magontiacum.’ Among tho Conninefates w^as a chieftain 

^ The harbarkna hdd councils of war at their feRlitr&ls. (See cc. 9 
and 22 of the Oermania.) Brotier thinks tho wood where Civilis hold * 
his convention was between tho Khino and the Mosa (tho Mouse), at a 
place now called Booden-A^etd. 

^ The Caiminefates occupied the westen part of the island of Batavia, 
near the Hague and Betterdazn 

* K 3W Mentz. 
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'named Brinno, a man of stolid daring, and of signally ill us* 
trions' yarentage. His father* after many eigniil oicploits, Lad 
laughed et the ridioiiloua expedition o£ 'Caligula Wltli im- 
punity, As the tneare desoendant, theredfons^ io$ a rebel family, 
he iRraa hooeptable to his countrymen, and, beits^ placed dn a 
shidd/ ocootding to the custom of the nation; and rooked to 
and tto on theashouldors of the men, was dbiosen geueral-ln- 
ebief Calling in the aid of the Frisians,’ a j^eqple beyond the 
Bhine, he fbipthwith assaulted, by way of the sea, the winter- 
qjjarters of two cohorts, which, ftom their proxhnity, lay 
most open to attack. Tlie aj§isault was not |br 0 ficen^ nor if it 
had been, had they force enough to ropnls© tbota. The cam|> 
was therefore tiikcu and pillaged. They nsext fell upon tlie 
settlers and Rojnan tradem, who had spread themselves over 
the country as in security. At the same time they menaced 
their strongholds with destruction ; but, as thfey could iu»t be 
defended, tliey were burned by tlie piU3feetft of the cohorts to 
the ground. Aqiiilius, a prinoi])al centdrion, collected togotlier 
all the ooknii’s and sUiidards, and the remnant of his fiirces, 
into the upper part of the island,* exhibiting mther the name 
thatSMhe fetrem rl li of an army. For the dower of the coboHs 
having beoiT^afa^^vi: jiway, Vitollins had encumbei'ed wUh 
arras a nen^oloRS band tMllectod from the ueighbountrig vil- 
lages of the Nervians and normans. * 

16, Civil is, til inking it his iutorcst jbo proceed by craft, 
♦actually Mamed tho jii-icfects for deserting tho4r forts. With 
the cohort under his command, he would quell the insurrec- 
tion of tho Cainiinefates ; the Romans might return to tlien 
respective quarters. That frau<l was at the bottom of this 
advice, and that the cohorts when disjierscd might fall an 
cosy i»roy, — and also that Civilis, and nut Brinno, was at the 
head of this war, — wfis evident from jiroofs which were gra- 
dually discKisiug thomsolves, and which tho Germans, a nation 
transported with war, were not able long to supi)ress» Wlien 
his stratagem failed, ho roHorted to force, ami coinluned the 
Canninefatos, Frisians, and Batavians in distinct bodies in the 
form of wedges. Tiie lino of battle of their opponents was 
formed not tar from tho Jthine; w\]ile their ships, wdiich, 
when the forts were burned, tliey had brought to land there, 
were ranged to feice tlie enemy. The battle had not lasted 
* Tho part of Uio island now callud Betuwe, or Betaw. 
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long, when a cohort of Tun^ans,^ with their ensigns disr 
played, went over to Oivilia By this unexpected tr«|phery^ 
the iloman army w'as tbirown into confusion, and the soldiers 
were sbughterea by their friends and enemies* • Hor did the 
fieet«bdhav» with less p^dy,. Some of th<S rowers, pretend- 
ing inexperience^, impeded the functions of the mifidnerB and 
fighting-men, SooU v^dtowaards tliey pulled ,ia the opposite 
direction, and ^yc the stems against the baiik occupied by 
the enemy ; at last they butchered the pilots and conturions 
who dul not join with tbetn ; till at leugth the whole four- 
Rud-tweuty ^ps wore oitUorHuken, or went over to th8 
enemy, * ^ • 

17. This victory was attended with ecUt at the moment, 
and with future advantages. In want of arms and shipping, 
they were now supplied with both, and their fame resounded 
tljsoughout Ganl and Germany as the assortors of liberty. 
'I'he Germauies, by their ambassadors, forthwith otfer^ 
auxiliaries. Civilis soilght to alliiro the Gauls to his interest 
by policy and presents, granting to such of their officers as 
w ere taken prisoners lilierty to return to tlieir native country, 
and giving to the coliorls the power of doing they plc^d, 
wdiother tiioy preferred to go or to stayed, 

1m>u(>u^I)1c military emphyment, ifilRy depart.^ i, tJie spoils 
of tiic Ivomans, •wore offered to them. At the same time 
Civilis reminded thepi of the oppressions they had endured 
for so many year’s, wdiile by au abuse of language the^^gavo the 
nan'ie of jicaco to a state of misemble bondage. Tiie Bataviana 
were exempt fi-om taxes uud tributes, and yet they toSk up 
arms against 'the oppressors of maiikintL In the first engage- 
ment tlio llomjins were naited and coiiquorod. Wliat if tlie 
(Jauls siutko off the yokel Wiat amount nf force would 
remain in Italy 1 It wfis, he said, by the blood of the pro- 
vinccB that the provinces are con(|ucred. He bade them not 
tluiik of tho battle with yin<lcx,- By the Batavian cavalry 
the wIGduanB and Arveniians were put to the rout. Among 
the auxiliaries of Vergiuius on that occasion .were Belgians;® 
and Gard, on a just estimate of the case, had been crushed by 

* TTile iiaifio is still in tUo town of Tougivs. 

^ llio defeat of Vindex, at Viaontiuiu in Oaiil. 

® Jr'hiij says, ** A fcicalde (the Scheldt) ad Sequanam ^the Soinei erat 
Bolgica.’’ 
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her own foroesi. At present, one common interest united all, 
with the further advantage of whatever military discipline 
was observed in a Roman camp. The veteran cohorts, t>e£ure 
whom O^o’s legions fell prostrate, had declared for them. 
Syria and Asia, and tho oriental nations, habituated to ’des- 
pots, might bow down in slavery. In (Saul, many still lived 
who were bort^, before tributes were imjiosed. Unquestionably, 
by the overthrow of Varus and his legions slavieay was .ro- 
-cently driven out of Germany; when it was not Vitollius, but 
Augustus OflQsar, who was challenged to the conflict. Liberty, 
He said, was imparted by nhture even to dumb aiiixatUs, 
while valour was the characteristic oxoelleSce of nhm. The 
gods looked with fiivour on BUj>erior courage.- Wlierefore, 
let tliem, unoccupied as they were, and with vigour unim- 
paired, jounce upon men whose tliougiita were engaged with 
other matters, and whose strength was exhausted; wliilo 
some espoused the cause of Vespahian, and others that of 
Vitellius, an opjiortunity of stiiking a' blow against both was 
preseuted. 

18. Thus Civilis, while vigorously prosecuting his designs 
upcn4,.,Gaiii and Gonnau}^ if hia project succeeded, thought of 
nmkjnghimSc5!^'jVj;.vf richast and most powerful nations. 
On the other hand, {(^.V'.ViOuius Flaccus encouragod Ij^o tirtt 
essays of Givilis by afFocting not to see therm When, how- 
ever, messengers aiTived in huslo and alarm wdth iutolJigence 
tliat the camp was taken by storm, the ctdiortu cut to pieces., 
and the Roman name exterminated from the isle of liatavia, 
ho ordered Munnuius Luporcus, with tv\o legions, then under 
his command in w inter- (juarters. to march fortii agairust the 
enemy. That officer, with all ST’C^ed, conveyed over into the 
island the legionaries he had with him, the Uhians, who were 
near at liand, and the Treverian cavahy, stationed at no great 
distance, adding a squadron of Ratavian horse, long hinee 
wavering in their al]i.*giance, hut keeping up a semblance of 
fidelity, tl»at by ribandoning tiie Romans in the crisis o£ a 
reguhtr battle, they might eani a greater reward by going 
over. Civilis having suiTomidcd himself with the banners 
taken from tho vanquished cohorts, that Lis own troops 
might have their recent trophies before their eyes, and the 
ouomy be dispirited by the tokens of their defeat, ordered his 
mother and his sisters, with tho wjvesaud little ones of tie 
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soldiors^ to stand together in the rear, as objects which would 
fetitnulate them to viotorjr, or prevent their 
inspiring a sesese of When the Md iesounded vrith 

the war-whoop of ih« men; and i^he cries of the wofnen^ the 
Ronjhn Icgibns awt^horts returned a shout by n^tnei^ 
great. Tho/Bfiitaviaa cavalry going over to their counthr- 
men, ahd at once turning their arms agaihsit ua, exposed' the 
left wing of thofcannyj but tho legionary ’spldiers, though the 
prodioament was alarming, preserved their ran^ and thoir 
arma The tfhian and Tfeverian auxiliaries fled with scan^ 
dalous pracipitatit^' disper^'ng themselves, skulked all 
over the fieldC The<lermariB pressed on in that quarter: 
the legions, in the meantime, were, enabled to retreat to the 
camp called Veterum.^ Claudius Labeo, captain of the 
squadron of Bataiviau cavalry, and who entertained a , feeling 
of rivalry towards Cirilis, from a contest about town mat- 
ters, was rfemoved to the country of the Frisians, lest if put 
to death, he might be tho occdsion of odium among liis 
countrymen, or if retained, be might furnish the materials of 
dissension. 

19. During these transactions tho cohorts of the Cannl^fe- 
fates and Batavians, which, by order^w^-iteJlius, were on 
their raluroh for Romo, were ovcf<?!keu by a messenger 
despatched by Ci^iis. Tho soldiers immediately swelled with 
pride and arrogance.^ They demanded the donative as a re- 
compense for tlrcir march, double pay, and an augmentation 
of their cavalry; all which had, it must be admitted, been nro- 
misod by Vitellius; but their object was not to obtain them, 
but to havft a pretext for sedition. Hordeonius Flaccus 
yielded in several instances; but the only effect vras, that 
they demanded with increased importunity what they knew 
he Would deny. Throwing aside ail respect for Flaccus, they 
bent their course towards the Lower Germany to join Civilia 
Flaccus called a council of the ti-ibuues and centurions, to 
dcliVrerate whether he should reduce the mutineers by force. 
Soon afterwards, from his natural tirnkiity, and the irresolu- 
tion of his of&cers, who regarded with concern the wavering 
fidelity •of tho auxiliary forces^ and tho legions which were 
recruited by a hasty levy, he resolved to keep lus men within 
their entrenohments. Tiicn altering his mind, and the very 
* Now Sautan, ia the duchy of Clevea. 

TAp. — VOI^ II. V 
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ofSioers vrho advised the measure condemning under the 
•idea Cf pursuing them, he sent despatches to Herennius.Cjlal<* 
lus, then at the head of the hmt le^m actioned at Bonne, to 
oppose the march of the Batavians, and he himae)^ with his 
army, wo^d hang upon their rear ; and they might have been 
out' off, n Hordeonius ou one side, and Dallas on the other, 
advancing tlinir troops on either hand, bad hemmed them in 
between tiiem. Flaccus relinquished his project, and in a 
second letter to Gallus, directed him not to obstmct their de- 
^partura Whence a suspicion arose that the war was fomented 
with the ooncurreiioe of t^e generals, "that had 

happened, or was apprehended, was ^he result, not of the 
snpincncss of tlie soldieiy, or tlio energy of the enemy, but 
the dishonesty of the generals. 

20. Tlie Batavians, when they drew near to the camp at 
Bonna, sent forward messengers to lay before Herennius Gab 
luB the resolutions of the cohorts, with which tliey were 
charged. They Imported that they liad often fought for tlic* 
Romans, and did not mean to make war against them. Woni 
out in a long and i)ainful service, they desired nothing but a 
rd^j^t fl- om la bour in their native country. Their uiarcli, if 
not obstriic?S8i*^/«^^^ leave behind no trace of mischief; but 
If their passage was ^/fioputed, they were detenmne^ to cut 
their way sword in hand. The Homan general hesitated; 
but the soldiers goaded him ou to hazard a battle. Three 
thousand legionary soldiers, some Belgic ceharts raised by 
sudden levies, , and a body of peaaunts, and followers of the 
comp, of no service in action, but tonguo-valiarifc before the 
hour of danger, sallied foi-th from all the gates to surround 
the inferior numbers of the Batavians. The BahivuUiS, who 
had seen much service, f mned tlieniselves into wedges, with 
deep files on all sides, and secured in front, rear, and Hank. 
Thus they cliarged througli the slcndor array of our troo|»s. 
The Belgic cohorts giving way, the legion w'Os driveii in, and 
they made for the rampart and gates in dismay. There au 
extensive carnage took place; the fosses were filled with heaps 
of bodies: nor did they perish by the sword only and by 
woundis, but many of them from the^ rush and their own wea- 
pons. The conquerors pursued their raai-ch, avoided tiie 
Agrippinian colony, duidng the rest of tlie way committing 
no act of hostility; and alleged, in excuse for the encounter 
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at Bouna, that^the^ bad only acted in self-defence^ having 
Bolidted peace and xeoeived a refbsaL a. • 

21, Oivilis> toy the amval of th^ veteran cohorts, found 
himself at the head of a regtilm* army, but doubtful as to the 
course he should pursue, and reflecting on the power of the 
Homans, he made his whole, army take, the oath V fidelity 
to Vespasian, siand also sent, a deputation to theitwo legions, 
whidi aftet thjir late defeat retired to the Old &mp, 
inviting them to take the same oath. The legions rotum^ 
for answer, ^'that it was not their custom to adopt the coun-^ 
sek of on ,etiemy, por of a traitor* They had Vitellius for* 
their sovereigm in whose behalf they would maintain their 
aUegianoe, and fight to their last gasp. Wherefore, let not a 
Batavian fugitive assume the style and character of an arbiter 
ill the af&irs of Home, but expect the punishment due to 
treason.” Enraged by this reply, Civilis roused the whole 
Batavian nation to arms. The Bructerians and Tenctorians^ 
entered into the league*, and by agents despatched for the 
purpose, all Germany was invited to share in the spoil and 
gloiy of the conquest. 

22. Mummius Luperous and Nuniisius Rufiis, the cc A- 
lOanders of the legions, to meet tliis forj?v,iv,ne combination 
of force% strengthened their ramparW^fifid walls. The struc- 
tures erected durlbg a long peace near the entrenchments, so 
as to resemble a munipipal town, were levelled to the ground, 
lest they should* be of service to tlif) enemy. But sUfiScient 
foresight was not exercised in storing the camp with provi- 
sions ; they allowed them to be seized as plunder ; and ^kus, 
that which would have long sufficed for the supply of necessary 
wants, was cousumed in a few days in unrestrained excess, 
thvilis commanded the centre in person, with tho flower of 
the Batavian forces ; and that he might appear the more for- 
midable, he lined both banks of the Rhine with battalions of 
Germans, while the cavalry scoured the country round. His 
fihipsf at the same time, were brought up the river. On one 
side, the colours taken from the veteran cohorts, on the other 
the images of wild beasts® brought forth from the woods and 
sacred groves, aecordiug^io tlie custom observed by each bar- 

’ For the BruHeri and Teucteri, see Annolp, s.h'i. 

The BarbarifUia carried the heads and images of wild beasts among 
their standards. iSee c. 7 of the Gencania. 
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barouB nation on going into action, as^nnded t^lie besieged by 
•the appearance o£ native and foreign &rees arrayed t<^ethcr 
against tb^, . The extent of the entren<^ments, desired at 
first for the reception of two legion^ and npw defended by 
scarce five thousand men, inspired tW assailants with addi- 
tional ood&denoe. But there was within a numerous body of 
sutlers, who the first alarm had crowded to the camp, 
and aided in the military oporationa 

23. A portion of the camp rose up the side of an eminence 
with a gentle osoent, the other part afforded a leva] a^^proacb. 
‘^The fact was, Augustus Cfiosar conceived that the legions, 
stationed there in winter-quarters, wouid be able to check and 
bridle both the (^ermanies, but not tiiat such an adverse state 
of things w’ould occur, that they would come and actually 
assault our legions, lu consequence, no pains were employed 
to add to the natural strongUi of tlie place, or to raise works ; 
courage and arms were deemed sufficient. The Batavians, 
and the troops from beyond the Khine, in order that the 
valour of each separately might bo more distinctly seen, took 
up detached positions according to the several nations, dis- 
eWirging Ihoir missile weapons in a skirmishing manner. 
Afterwards, ^"Trk^ j^ nost of their darts hung without effect 
upon the towers auS^^nnacles of the walls, wiiile tl»ey were 
wounded by the discharge of stones from hbove, they raised 
a shout, and rushed forwsmd to assault J,hc niinparts, many of 
them applying scaling laddere ; others, l>y means of a military 
shell, formed by their party : and already some were gaining 
the top of the fortification, when they were tlirown down head- 
long by the swords of the enemy, and by blo\is with their 
bucklers, and were overwhclme<i with stakes and javelins; 
for they were, over hot at starting, and elated immoderately 
by success. They even ventured to use engines to whicli they 
were unaeveustomed : nor had they themselves any skill in 
them. They were taught by prisoners and deserters to raise, 
with rude materials, a platform, in the shape of a bridge, and 
then to move it forward upon wheels ; that some elandiiig 
on it might fight as from a rampart, while others, under cover 
of it, endeavoured to sap the walls. But the stones dis- 
charged from the engines of the Romans dissij^ated the rude 
fabric. They then began to prepare i^enthouses and mantelets, 
but the liosieged attacked them with a volley of flaming 
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javelins from engines, and even the assailaiits -were enveloped 
in flames; till at in despait of carr^^ng tiie ■sroSts by* 

forced they changed their plan for more protracted operations, 
for they were hot uninformed that the besieged had provi- 
sions but fir a few days, and a vast unwarlike^rabble to 
supply. At the same time, from the effects of scarcity, trea- 
son was anticipated ; the unstable attachment ofrslaves seemed 
likely also to break down, hopes were enteHoinod that 
some prize would turn up in the lottery of war. 

24. Hordeonius Waccus/ having received intelligence Ihai^ 
the Old Oomp wa* invested, sent despatches into Gaul for 
a reinforcemeni, and oHcred Dillius Vocula, who commanded 
the eighteenth legion, to i)roceed at the liead .of a chosen de- 
tachment as rapidly as possible along the banks of the Rhine ; 
being himself pjiralysed with fern*, disabled by bodily infir- 
mity, and detested by his men. Indeed his soldiers com- 
plained in terms distinct and audible, of “ the Batavian cohorts 
sent out of Jfagontiacuin ; of the machinations of Civil is con- 
nived at; that the Gennans were drawn into the revolt; that 
neither by the aid of Antoni ua Primus or Mucianus, Imd the 
interest of Vespasian more advanced. Tliat avowctl eniiffty 
and hostility might be met ojicnly ; hv^ fruViU and treachery 
worked^n the d.iy*k, and therefore not to be warded off. 
That Civilis was standing m undisguised opposition to them, 
drawing up his troops iu order of battle: Hordeonius, from 
his chamber and Jiis bed, ordered whatever served fhe cause 
of their enemy. Thar so many gtillaut soldiers, with ai;p)s in 
their hands^ were governed by one sickly old man. Nay, 
rather, by putting the traitor to death, they should relieve 
their fivrtime and their valour from the iuaus])icious omen,” 
Wliile excihd by these <liscourses among themselves, letters 
were brought from Vesjiasian which miuistered fresh fuel to 
the flame. Fluccus, as they could not bo concealed, read them 
to the assembled soldiers, and sent the bearer bound iu chains 
to Vitcllius. 

2o. Tlie men thus pacified arrived at Bonua, the winter 
station of the first legion. The soldiers there, still more cx- * 
asjiemted, transferred tke blame of their defeat to Hordeonius. 

By his orders,” they said, “ they had advanced in battle 
array against the Batavians, ex])ecting that* the troops from 
Magontiacum would follow. By the treachery of the same 
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man they v^ere exit to pieces, no succonwi arriving to support 
•them.* The other armies were kept in ijgnorance of all that 
passed, nor was any aoconnt scut to Viteliins, although by the 
timely access of the forces of so many provinces, the perfedtons 
outbreak plight have been suppressed.’^ flaocos read, in the 
presence of the army, copies of the several letters by which he 
had entroato4 succours Irom Britain, Spain, and Gaul ; and 
introduced a bold and noxious precedent, tliat letters should 
be delivered to the eagle-bearers of the legions, to be by them 
jjommunicated to the soldioi*s, before they were read 1>J the 
gonemls. He then ordered /)ne of the mutineers te be Imded 
with irons, rather to exercise his aiithbrity than because tbe 
blame attached to one only. From Bonna the ai-my prt»- 
ceeded to the Agrippiuian colony, whore numerous succours 
came pouring in from the Gauls, who at first zealously sujk 
ported tlio Roman interest; but shortly afterwards, when tlie 
Germans began to intike head, most of the states had recourse 
to arms, from the hope of liberty, and, if the enterprise suc- 
ceeded, with the ambitious design of lording it over others. 
The resentment of the legions wiued furious; the example of 
a 2higle Offender bound in cliains had not inspired awe ; nay, 
that very inaiTTtfiwrful^ round upon the general, and charged 
him with being an accdmplice, alleging, that^ as he hall been a 
messenger between (Jivilis and Flaccus, lie was overwholmeil 
with a false a<!cusation, because he was r? wiineas of the tiuth. 
Vooula ftiounted'the tribunal with admirable liriiiness, and 
ordepod the soldier, wlio remonstrated vocifci-oualy, to be 
seized and led away to execution; and while the seditious 
were panic-struck, all tiio well-disposod obeyed' his orders. 
Forthwith the soldiers, with one voice, insisted that he sliould 
be their general, and T’laccns resigned the supreme eominaiid 
into his hands. 

2G, But* the minds of the soldiers, &tiil dissatisfied, were 
violently agitated by various causes. Defieiency of pay and 
provisions distressed thorn ; the Gauls too were averse td the 
levy, and to paying their tribute; the Ithiue, by rciisou of a 
* drought unknown in that climate, was hardly navigable; 
supplies were conveyed with difficulty ; to hinder the Ger- 
mans from fording over, a cliaiu of posts was formed on the 
banks of the river ; and owing t ' the same cause the supply 
of grain was diminislied, wliile the oonsumers were inoi eahodL 
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With Tulgar minds, the very shallowness of the stream passed 
for a prodigy; as, if even the rivers aud tjie ancieiit defences 
of the empire d^erted them'. That which in time of peace 
would have been redded as accidental or natural, was then 
called fiitality and divine veugeancje.^ The onny having en- 
tered Novesium,“ was there joined by the thisrt;eentl? legion, the 
commander of which, Herennius Gallus, wassiow associated 
vrith Vocula imthe superintendence of affairs* Not daring to 
seek the enemy, they pitched their camp at a place called 
(ielduba.® They then endeavoured to restore the tone of the 
tr(»ops by employing them in fiprming the line of battle, in 
digging trenches, throwing up ramparts, and other military 
works; and to animate their courage by ]>lunder, Yocula 
marched with the main body into the neighbouring villages 
of the Gugemiana,'* a people leagued with Civilis. A poi*tion 
of the troops kept possession t>f the camp with Hcreunius , 
Gallus. 

27. It happened that a barge, laden with grain, w'as 
stranded m a shallow part of the river, at a small distance 
from the camp. The (Germans endeavoured to draw the 
vessel to their own bank, Gallus would not submitf to it,%nd 
sent a cohort to aid it. On the side c^f Germans also the ' 
numbers were ^creased, and Rucc#t^rs gradually flocking in 
on both «des, a regular battle onsued. The Germans, after 
making a prodigious slaughter, carried olf the vessel. The 
Homans, for this had now grown into a habit, imputed their 
defeat not to tlieir own want of valour, but to the trcacheiy 
of the general. The soldiers, dragging Gallus out of hi? tent, 
tcaidng his* clothes, and scourging him, demanded who weie 
his acciompliccB in betraying the army ? what was the price of 
bis pertidy Their rage against Hordeonius Flaccus returned* 
He, they said, was the author of the crime, and Gallus was 
an instrument in his hands; and thus they proceeded, till at 

* •Compare the following passage of Cicero * “ Atquc h«ec in IhjIIo 
plura et ni^jora videntur tiniontibus; wlem non tarn amniadvei’tuntur 
:n pare. AccadJt illud etiani, quod in m«tu ot pericnlo, cum crt'dunttir 
facilins, tnm finguntiir impumns."— rl)e Divinatione, lib. ii. 27, i>ee the* 
phenomena of this kind, Hist. i. 86. 

* Now NeusR, noiir Cologne, ® Now Oelb, near Neiiss, 

* Those people were of German origin, situate between the Ubii and 
Batavians Their countiiy is ik»w a part of the- duchies of Cleves and 
Guelderlaud, between the Rhine and the Meuse. 
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length OdltiB himself also, impelled by his fears uf those 
who nlenaced instant deet^ction, oha^ged Jflordeonius with 
treason; and baing loaded with fetters^ he was not released 
till Vooula roturnod to the camp. That general, on tlic fol- 
lowing day^ ordered tho ringleaders of the mutiny to bo jmt 
to death* Such i^as the contrast of lawlessness and i>assivo 
submission that existed in that army. The common men, 
beyond all doubt, were devoted to Vitehius, awhile tho most 
distinguished ofi&cers inclined strongly to Vespasian, llencc 
that alternation of ati’ocious guilt and capital punishment; 
{(lat medley of dutiful obedionoe and sawage ferocity; s»' 
Uiat those w’ho could not be kept in* order, submitted to 
cliastisement. 

In the meantime all Germany was swelling the power 
uf Civilis by numberless accessions of forces, tlie fidelity of 
the several states being guaranteed by hostages of the chief of 
their nobility. Civilis issued his ordtirs that tho terrttories 
of the XJbians and Treverians ' should be laid waste, according 
to- their proximity to each confederate state; and, at tho 
same time, that another party should pass over the Mosa/ to 
haiwas tli6 Monapians, tlio Moriniaiis, and the frontiers of 
Booty in both quarters, but with peculiar 

animosity from tho Ubliltej; because, though original!^' Ger- 
mans, tliey hud forsworn their country, and, adopting a 
Homan name, styled themselves the Agrip^inian colony. Their 
cohorts were cut to pieces in the town of Marcodurum,^ 
where^they lay in a sUto of fancied security, because they 
were at a distance from the bank of tlie ilhine. Nor did the 
Ubians take it so passively as not to go in quest *of pliimler 
from Germany; at firbt with impunity, but afterwards they 
woi*e cut off ; and througlic-ut the war the fidelity they ob- 
served was more enviable tr.an the fortune that attended 
them. Flushed w’ith wicoess, aod rendered more formidable 
t>y the defeat of tlic Ubians, Oivilis pressed the siege of the 
Old Camp, keeping strict guanl that no secret intelligence Cf 
coming succours might rcaoli the garrisoib Tlie*management 
the battering-engines, and other warlike preparations, ho 
delegated to the Batavians; the foroes from beyond the 

* The people of Cologne and Troves. * Now the Meuse, 

* The neighbourhood of Toiiniay, Boulogne, and St. Omer. 

* Now Buren, in the Duchy of Juliers. 
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Ilhiuo, who demanded the signal for action^ he ordered to < 
advance and tear down tl>e rampart; and when th(?S^ were 
repulsed,, he bade tbem^ renew ihc contest^ as be had a re- 
dundance of men, and the loss of some of them would not be 
felt t nor did the night put a penod to ike effort. ^ 

29. The barbarians, having placed heaps of wood around 
and sot fire to them, betook themselves to > it repast con- 
currently with iheir operations; and as each grew warm with 
liquor, they rushed with bootless tcinority to the assault. 
For indeed their darts were without effect from the darknesjj^ 
while the JEtoman^took aim at tjie barbarian lino, wliich was 
expofaod to full view, Tind singled out as marks whoever was 
conspicuous by his valour or the pplcinloiir of his decorations. 
Civilis saw tiie distidvautago, and ordered the fires to be put 
out, that all might be enveloped iii darkness, and the fight 
ctirried on without distinction. Then indeed dissonant noises 
wore heard, unforeseen accidents occurred ; there was no room 
for foresight either iii striking or avoiding blows ; they faced 
about to the quarter whence the shout ])roceedcd, and di- 
rected their weapons tliitber, ^Valour could profit nothing; 
chance confounded all things, and the bravest oftdn fcdl^y 
the hand of the coward. The Genn.‘^'^> ‘fought witli blind 
1‘ury ; l4io Eoman soldiers, inured iK** danger, tiirew not their 
poles jiointed wftli iron, nor discharged their massy stones at 
Jiap-hazard. Whenavor the sound of the bai-bimaiis sapping 
the foundations of tho walls, or of the scaliug-laddofs applied 
to tho ramparts, presented the enemy to their attack^ they 
drove the assailants down with tho bosses of their shields, and 
followed them up with their javelins. Alany w^ho made good 
their w^ay to the top of the walls they stabbed with daggers. 
After a night spent in this manner, the day disclosed a new 
mode of conflict. 

30. Tho Batavians had reared a turret tw’o atorios high, 
which, as it approached tlie praitorian gato,‘ where the ground 
was* most even, was shivered to pieces by strong bars brought 
forward for tlie purpose, and beams which wore made to 
impinge upon it : many of those who stood upon it were * 
annihilated ; and an niiack was made upon the assailants, in 
their alarm and confusion, by a sudden and successful sally. 

> The pnetorign gate of a Rowan camp was opposite to the decuinaa. 
See AduoIr, i. 60. 
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1 At the Rame time more machines wore made by the legionary 
soldie 2 %, who ex;celled in skill and ingamiity. One in par- 
ticular struck the enemy with terror and amazement. It was 
an instrument poised in the air, and having on oscillatory 
motion, by which, when suddenly let down, one 'or more of 
the enera/ were borne aloft before the feces of their com- 
rades, and thep, by turning the whole mass, were disclxargcd 
within the ca.mp.‘ Civilis, abandoning the of storming 
the place, again had recourse to a leisurely blockade, employ- 
mg himself iu undfenniuing the fidelity of the legions by 
messtiges and proniihes. , ^ , 

31* 7'hese transactions happened in Germmiy before the 
battle of Cremona,* tbe is^ue of which was communicated by 
a letter from Aiitonius rrmius, with Ceecina’s proclamation 
annexed, Alpiiuis Mtaitanus also, the commander of one of 
the vanquislicd cohorts, in person admitted the fate of his 
party. By this event the minds of the Homan afmy were 
variously aflected. The auxiliaries from Gaul, who neither 
loved nor hated either party, and whose service was uncon- 
nected with sentiment, ])or8uaded by tlicir officers, forthwith 
iibUndoued the cause of Vitclhus. Tlie veteran soldiers hesi- 
^ tated, but at the lafit^uco of Hordeonius Flaecus, and impi'i- 
tuned by the tribuncs^tl^wy sw^ore fidelity to Ves])asi{«n ; but 
without any decisive indication (»f concurroxfcc in their looks 
or their state of mind. And though they repeated accurately 
all the otSier words of the oath, tJicv passed over the name of 
Vespasian in a faltering manner, or in a low murmur, and 
very generally in silence. 

32. A letter from Antoiiius to Civilis, rciid* before the 
assembled legions, excited the Huspienms of the soldici-s, as 
their tone was tliat of one writing to a co-partisaii, and they 
spoke in a hostile manner of tiie Germanic ai-my. tsoon 
aftervrards, intelligence of this liaving been conveyed into tlie 
camp at Gclduba, the same things were said and. done, and 
Montanus was deputed to Civilis, wdth instructions to require 
that he would cease from prosecuting the w^ar, and abstain 
•from veiling his hostile views under a falso pretence of mili- 

^ This extraordiDary engine w^as inventcJ by Arohi merles, the cele- 
brated geomotricinn, dunug the siege of Syracuse, wbicli wn.s con/lueted 
by Marcellus. See Polybius, lib. viii. 

* The victory a+ Cremona was about the end of October Uiat. iii. 22* 
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tary operations. If he meant to fiorve Yespasism; that end 
was answered.” To this meseage^ Civilis replied at ifcst wkh 
subtlety; hut jperceiring in Montanus a determined spirit, 
and a promptitude for enterprise, commencing with com- 
plaints and the dangem he had gone through in the Boman 
service during fiVe-and-twenty years, he said, ** A fine reward 
oave I received for my toils, in the death 0 >f a brother, in 
being loaded with fetters myself, in the ferocious language of 
this army, Janguago in which I w^as demanded to bo given up 
for capital punishment, and for which 1 now seek satisfaction 
according to the#law of nations 1 But as for you Treverians, 
and the other cj’oiiching souls, what reward do you expect for 
having so often shcnl your blood, except liard and thankless 
service, eternal tributes, rods, axes, and the humours of your 
masters 1 Lo, T, tlie prrefect of a single cohort, with the 
Canuinefates and llie Batavians, who are but a small portion^ 
of Gaul, have razed that spacious and inefficient camp, or wc 
hem tiiem in and distress them witli sword and famine. In a 
word, by daring nobly, either liberty will follow, or, if we fail, 
our condition cannot be worse than it was before.” Civilis, 
having thus fired the ambition of Moritanus, disrfiissed ^im, 
but with dijoctioiis to report his ay^wer m milder termSi 
Montilnus, on his return, reportc#^ t’fiat lie hart failed in his 
negotiation, suppressing the rest; which, bowevor, soon after- 
wards came to liglk. 

33. CivilifC reserving for himself a part of his*for(*es, de* 
S])atched bis veteran cohorts and the bravest of the Germans 
under tlio command of Julius Maximus and Claudius Victor, 
to act a^inst Vocula and his army. The latter was iiis 
sister 8 son. As tliey passed, they stormed the winter-quarters 
of a squadron of cavalry, situated at Ascibuigium and fell 
upon the camp with such suddenness, that vocula had not 
time to hai-imgue his men, nor form his line. The only 
admonition he could give them, in the tumult of the moment, 
wfls to strengthen the centre with legionary troops. The 
auxiliaries w’erc placed in the wdngs pellmell. The cavalry 
advanced to the attack ; but being received by the welf- 
ordered ranks of th«i Germans, they turned their backs, and 
fled towards their party. From that moment it was a* mas- 
sacre, not' a battle. The Nervians, thi*ougli feai* or tmehory, 

^ Now Asbuig, near Meura. 
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the flauk 6f the Kornai]® open to the enemy; and thus 
the barbarians penetrated to the legions. The logiona, after 
losing tlieir cpjoura, were di‘iven into their cntrenohinonts 
with great carnage; when on a sudden the fortune of the day 
was change^ by the arrival of fresh. su<}oour;s. 'fhe Vascon 
cohorts,' fo'rmerly levied by Galba, and who had tJian received 
orders to jofoethe army, heai*ing, as they approached, the 
uproar of battle, charged the Batavians in '^e roar. Tlje 
terror that seized the enemy was greater than could be 
ejpected from the number. Some imagiued tliat they were 
succours from Novesium ; others, the whol» army front Ma- 
gontiaoum. That doubt added to the courage o^ the liomans. 
Depending on the valour of others, they recovered their own. 
The bravest of the Batavian inhaitry were put to the rout ; 
their cavalry escaped with the prisoners and slaudiirds wiiicU 
they had taken in the beginning of the action. The number 
slain on the part of the Homans greatly exceeded the loas of 
the enemy; but the slaughter fell on tliu worst of their ti'oops, 
whereas the Germans lost the Hower t»f their army. 

34. The commanders on both sides equally deserved to 
frUf* and, wJien fortune favoured, equally neglected to ini- 
* prove the advantage, had Givilis sent into the field a 
stronger force, his men c<nlfd not liave been hemmed in by so 
smai] a number; and, having foiccd the entrenchments, he 
would have razed them to the ground. Yocuhi had sent out 
no scouts lo iufonn him of the a.i)proach of tlie enemy, and 
therefore lie had no Ro<»nor inarched out of his camp than ho 
was defeated. And afterwards, falling short of that ^coufi den (‘e 
which the victory slioiild have inspired, he wasted several 
days before he advanced jigaiiist t!ic enemy, while, if he had 
hastened at ojice to smite, and had followed the tide of 
fortune, he might have raised the siege of the legions by the 
same efi'ort. * Civilis, meanwhile, had cnilcavourod tc> W’ork 
upon the minds of the besieged, rcpresciitiug that it w'as «dl 
over with the Homans, and victory had crowned the efibrts* of 
his party. The. standards and banners wore carried round, — 
even the pri.soncr.s were exhibited ; one of whom iuid the 
courage to achieve a meraorahlo iwjt:*with a loud voice he 
declared what had really occurred, when he vvas instantly 
put to death; — a proceeding which gave additional credibility 
* The Vasooiieg ii habited the country of Kavarre. 
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to the informant. At the same time, the Haze oi villages op 
fire, and the countiy laid waste on every side, announced 
approach of a viotoiicme army. Voctila cornmnded his men 
to halt in*aight of the camp, and ordered a fosse to be; made, 
atid a palisade to bo thrown up. His desire was, that, the 
baggage and knapsacks being ^dy deposited? they might 
fight without dicumbrance. After this arosja clamour from 
the men, who demanded the signal fbr battle > they had oven 
accustomed tftemselves to use menaces. Without taking time 
to fenrm the line, fatigued by their march, and their ranks 
in confusion, they commenced the fight, Civilis was ready 
to receive tliem f hq relied no less on the errors of his enemy 
than on the valour of his own troops. The Homans, fought 
with fluctuating success. The bold and forward in sedition 
were cowards in the field. Some, remembering their late 
■\dctory, maintained their post, smote the Barbarians, kept up 
their own spirits, cheered on their comrades, and, having* 
restored the broken ranks, and renewed the battle, stretched 
out their hands to the besieged, inviting tlicm to seize the 
rjpportunity. The legions from tlieir mmparts seeing all that 
occurred, rushed out at every gate. Civilis, as it 
\mn^ thrown to the ground from his horse fiilling, an?I7*i)^ 
<^onsemfenco, a import that ho slain oi dangerously 
wounded being credited in both armies, it is incalculable 
wliat terror tlie cirnunstance struck into his friends, and with 
what alacrity ^it insjnred the enemy. • 

35. Vocula, instead of hanging on the rear of the fugitives, 
repaired the rampart and turrets of the camp, ns if a^econd 
siege threu-toned liim ; so that he wdio so often neglected to 
make use of his victory, was with good reason suspected of 
preferring the continuance of war. The scarcity of provisions 
was wliat chiefly distressed the Roman army. The baggage 
of the legions, with the crowd of useless persops, were scut 
to Novesium, to bring in com from that place by land; for 
th^ enemy was master of the riven The first train proceeded 
in safety, Civilis not having then sufficiently recovered his 
strength. Being informed soon after that a second party was 
on their way to Novesium, with a few cohorts, marching in 
all the negligence of a profound peace, but a few solmers 
witli the standards, their arms laid up in the wagons, and all 
scattered in complete disor'der, he advanced against them in 
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Regular ord^r, having aeut forward troops to occupy the 
bridges wad the narrow dehles. The battle extended through 
a wide space, and was continued with fluctuating success, till 
night put an end to the encounter. The cohorts pushed into 
Gelduba., where the camp, remaining as before, was occupied 
by a garrisdli left tbeou for the purpose. The danger the 
foragers would have been exposed to on theiir return, when 
incumbered ana disheartened, was apparent. Yc^ula added 
to his own army a thousand chosen men from* the fifth and 
fifteenth legions, who had stood the siege in the Old Camp ; 
iifVincible soldiers, and exasperated against their commanding 
officers. A number of otherej without ordefs, thou^t fit to 
follow, .declaring aloud on their march that they would no 
longer bear the distress of famine, nor the treachery of their 
chiefs; while those who remained behind complained tliat, by 
drawing off a part, they were abandoned to their fate. Hence 
two seditions raged at the same time; one demanding the 
return of Vocula, and the otlier resolved not to re-enter 
the camp. 

S6. Civilis, in the meantime, besieged the Old Camp. 
Voetiln retired to Gclduba, and thence to Novcbium. Civilis 
*5^o6k possession of Crclduba, and soon after, in an engagement 
of the cavalry near Nov>e§ium, gained a victory, ^ul all 
events, whether prusi)erous or otherwise, alrke excited the 
soldieiy to seek the destruction of tlieir general officers. 
Being I’einforcod by the arrival of the fiftli,and fifteenth 
legions, and having gained intelligonoe that a sum of money 
was s5ht by Vitellius, they clamoured loudly for their dona- 
tive. Hordoonius Flaccus complied without mnolu hesitation, 
but in the name of Vespasian. This formed the great aliment, 
of sedition. The men, betaking themselvos to feasts, revel- 
lings, and nocturnal carousin^s, in their liquor renewed their 
old anti|>athy to Flaccus ; «ind iione of the tribunes or coir - 
monders daring to oppose them,— for the night banished all 
feeling of respect, — they dragged him from his bed and sjew 
him. The same procjeeding was meditated against Vocula, 
d)ut he escaped through the darkness, effectually disguised in 
the habit of a slave. When their fury had suhdded, and fear 
succeeded, they sent centurions with fetters to the states of 
Gaul, to solicit succours and money. 

37. The mutineers themselves, as is usual with a multi* 
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tudc without a leader, rash, faint-heaxte^ nervelcaS) on tho ^ 
approach of Civilis seized thoir arms, laid them *do^, and 
betook themselves to flight 'Distress euj^dered a i^it of 
disunion ; iiie soldiers from the tipper Binue separating their 
own caus^ from the rest. The images of Vitellius were, not* 
withstanding set up in the camp and the adjal^ent Belgio 
oities when Yitellius had aSteady fallen.^ the soldiers 

of the flrat, the fourth, and tlie eighteenth legihns, returning 
to a sense of their duty, put thomsolves under the (x>mmand 
of Vocula, and having, by his direction, again taken the oath 
of fidelity to Vesijasiaii, marched under him to raise the 
siege of Mogontiaoumf The besiegers had departed ; a motley 
army of Cattians, Usipians, and the Mattiaci, satiated with 
plunder, but not without loss of blood. While on their march, 
dispersed and off their guard, our soldiers fell upon them. 
The Treverians had even constructed a breast- work and pali- 
sade along the frontier^ of their country, and in their contests 
with the Germans received and gave defeats of consideiable 
mi^itudcj but, in the end, they marred their signal ser- 
vices to the Itoman people, by renouncing their connexion 
with tiicm. • 

38. Meanwhile, VespasiiUi and his sou Titus, though botli^^ 
abttcntih’om Bopac, entered ou tlie^consulship ; wiiile the city 
w as plunged in grief, and ]>erplexed with manifold apprehen- 
hions; in addition to the calamities that pressed ui)ou her, 
having given ’way to groundless foars that Africaf- had re- 
vulted, at the iustunce of Lucius Piso, who luid engaged in 
i*evolutionary scheiuos, Piso was at that time governor of 
the province; by no means a turbulent character. But be* 
cause the ships wei'o detained by the severity of the winter, 
tlie po])ulace, who are accustomed to buy food from day to 
day, and concera tlicmselvcs about the price of provisions 
alone “ of all the aftairs of the state, wliilo they dreaded, be- 
lieved that the coast was baxTed, and the transport of provi- 
sions prohibited. The Vitellians, not having yet renounced 
the spirit of party, did wdiat in them lay to confirm the 

* Vitellina di&d about tlio end of Pooember. 

® The }>roviii<‘e of Africa, now the kjngclf»ui of Tunis. 

® To liHve 1‘ltiiity of cojii is the only patriot caro of the vulgar. 
Juvenal otids the love of r.pectaoles m the circus ; — 

duos tautuia res anxius optat, 

• rauem et Cirfeuscs. — fcJat. x. SO. 
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I report; and oven the conquerors did not dislike the news^ for 
they men whose rapacious appetites, not to be glutted 
even with foreign war, no civil victory could ever satiny. 

39. Oil tlie trends of January, in tho senate convened by 
Julius Froutinus,* the city prsetor, a vote o£ tbankk was passed 
to the general ofOicers, the armies, and the kings ^ in 'alliance 
with Borne. jTertius Julianus, who had quitted t})e legion 
under his command, as soon as tho men declw’bd for Vespa- 
sian, was deprived of the pnetorship. Plot! us Griphus suo- 
^ceeded to the office, Hormus was raised to the equestrian 
rank soon after. Upon the ^resignation ofi^Frontiuus, Cmsar 
Domitian received the prjctorship- HiiTnamo tob prefixed to 
all edicts and letters ; but the authority of government still 
centred in Muciauua, aavc that Domniau, prompted by his 
friends or his own caprice, liad the temerity to do naany acts. 
But Antonius Primus aud Arriua Varus were the chief objects 
of apprehension to Muciaiuis: in all th^ freshness of recoit 
glory, renowned for the splendour of tiieir achievements, and 
high in the favour of the soldiery, they wore caressed also by 
the populace, because they had shown no severity towards 
an^ oUt of the field of battle, Aiitouius too was reported 
Vto have urged Scribonianus Crassus,® who derived splendour 
from a lino of illustrious- v^.ucestors, aud tho refloctiojl'of his 
bn>ther’s fame, to underliiko the government; and ho would 
not have wanted jjaitisans ; >)ut Scribonianus declined, being 
so little disposed to cml)ai‘k in dangerous uncertainties, that 
lie would hardly have boon prevailed upon to acquiesce, if 
every ^difficulty were removed. Aliiciauus, therefore, as An- 
tonius could not be openly crushed, after accumulating praises 
upon him in the senate, loaded him with promises in privatti, 
holding out to ilia view the provinc.e of Hither Spain, vacant 
by the departure of Oluvius Ilufus; and at tho same time 
bestowed upon his friends tribunv^hips aud prsefectures. Then, 

' Broiler saya, that Rjverai works vy ri*ontiuu<, wJuch ^bow rnorr 
labour than genius, .iro atill extant; euch aa Stralagumatii/' ‘*De 
Coloniut," **De Aquasductibua.” JVmg city -praetor, bo convened the 
fienata on the tintt of January, in the absence of the conaula, VospaBian 
and his son Titua. 

* SohemuB, Antiochus, and Agrippa, who had taken pait with Ves- 
pesien. See Jlist. ii. 51, 

• SdibouianuR Oi-nssus was the brothei* of Piso, w'hoin Qulha adopted. 
Hist 1 . 15, Kb 
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having filled his ombitiotzs mind with h6|>es «zid aq^ircitiohs, ^ 
he destroyed the foundati^ of hie inflnente; br seiM|bg,the 
seventh legion, whidh was ardently atUiched io Antonins, into 
winter-quarters, t^he third Was in the interest of ArtitisVedfus, 
and for that reaiston s^t into Syria. Part of tbj army 'Wds 
marched into Oeemany; thus, the seeds of sedition being 
removed, tibie city began to resume its ancient i»rm : the laws 
revived, and the magistrates discharged the "fnnotiohs ‘ of 
their office. 

40. Domitian, on the day of his first appearance in tbtv- 
senatc, discoursed in few and measured terms of the absence 
of Ilia father dnd his^»rother and of liis own inexperience. 
His deportment wrw graceful, and his propensities being as 
yet unknown, his frequent blushes were considered as a mark 
of modesty. Cffisar pro]>osiiig that the honoui's of Galba 
should be revived, Cnrtius Monianus expressed an opinion 
that the oompliment should he paid to the memory of Piso. 
The senate voted b^tb propositions, but that relating to Piso 
was not carried into effect. C^ommissi oners were then ap- 
pointed by lot; some with power to restore to ii^kwful 
owners tlie property wrested from them during 
others, to inspect the tables of bi-ass. on which the law8*were 
engraved, and tjj repair siwdi as W?ire defaced by time ; to 
amend the j)ubljc registers, which had been vitiated by the 
servile spirit of tlio 4;iincs and to wot limits to the public 
expenditure. To Tertiu^ Julianus, as it now nppeifred that 
lie had fled to join tho banners of Vespasian, the prro^rian' 
dignity was restored ; but tho honour was confirmed to Griphus. 

It was resolved that the hearing of the question between 
Musonius Rufus and Publius Gcler should be rosuinod.* Celer 
was convicted, and atonement made to the manes of Soranus. 
This day, which was signalized by an act of public justice, was 
iu>t without an instance also of individual merit. • Musonius 
was considered to have fully made out liis charge in all its 
parts. In contrast with tJiis was the estimation in which 
Demetrius* a disciple of the Cynic school, was held, for 
having defended a notorious oul 2 >rit, with more ambition 
* 

^ This cftldndar in Nero's time was filled with days of supplication 
and public thanhs. 

^ See c. 10 of this book. 

^ ^ezuctrius attouded Thrasea in his last moments Annals, xvL 
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y ifcbaxi fiincenty, Pal^liuB himsdf^ in ih^ boto" of, danger, 
h«ui filHhetr qoiitage mv to .deiSsod himself 

aigdal zor retph^ation on the whole zaoo' of informs being 
given^ Juniiie Mauricus,* requeetod Casi^* to lay the jour- 
nals of the late emperors b^ore the th^t in -those 

records th% mig^t sec who were and whom 

they solicited^rznisslon to acouse. X>omhiiim replied, that, 
it! a mattor of such magnitude, the owght to be 

oomulted. 

4L The senate, on the motion of some of the leading 
'members, devised a form of path, in which ^Yi the m^stratos, 
with rivnl zeal, and the rest as they were asked to vote, called 
the gods to witness, that no man’s life by any aid of theirs 
liad been afibeted, and that they tliemselves had derived no 
honour or reward from the distresses of tlie citizens; while 
those who felt conscious of guilt were agitated, and, by va- 
rious subtleties, varied tlie terms of ^ihe oath- The fathei‘s 
approved of their resp(?ct for the sanctity of an oath, but still 
considered them guilty of perjury- That stigma, as it were, 
fell with intense force upon Sariuleiius Vocula, Nonius Ac- 
aUd Cestius Sever ns, notorious for their frequent iU' 
^nPortimtions in the reign '<»f Ner(». I'lit’ first of tliese laboured 
under the recent guilt .f a1 temjding the saVne tiifing with 
\^itellius; and the fathers continued to threaten him with 
violence, till ho withdi-cw from the senate-house. Paotius 
Afiicauifs was the next object (»f resentment. It w^as he, 
they said, who pointed out to Nero as victims the two bro- 
thers, the Scribonii,” distinguisbed by the splendour of tlieir 
fort, lines, an<j the harmony m ivbieh they lived. He dorc<l 
not avow the fact, and he oouM not deny it. Turning round 
upon Vibius Crisp us/ who pressed him with pointed quos- 
tioiis, by mixing him up W'itb acts which lie could not clour 
himself of^ ho 2 jarricd. tlie odium due to his own crimes by u 
communication of guilt. 

42, On that Jay Vipstanus Mes&ala, not yet of aenatoriun 


i -See the prsipo of Julius Mauricua in Pliny the younger, lib. iv. 
eplflt. 23- See also Life* of Ai^nuola, o. 45. 

^ The two Scribonii, wliotit* jmnea were Jliifiis and PtocuIur, wore 
put to death by Nero, at the in«ti,y:aUou of Pactiins Afric*anua, a.X>- 67. 

* For Vibiiie Crisiius, ace Hlfit. u, 10 , ul»o the Bialogue concerning 
Oratory, c. S, 
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11 ^%^ 843quire4» ^ an eminent degree, the fame of eloquence 
md fraterjaeJ;al6ecto^ in boWly. Btandiig^ .fiirth ^ 

bis brother AquUm EegoJus.^ The nun of the bow of 
Crassi, and of had raised EeguJus to . the pittnaiiie .of 

public detestutbii* Of bis own motion,, as it api)eare4 be 
und^took ijh^ .prosepuUon when a vely youngs anan,> not. to 
ward off dwgef but to promo^ his, views of 

advanbement. , ^SuJpicia Praetextata^ the wife ‘or Caissus, witJi 
bmr children, also attended, to demand vengeance if 
senate should take cognisance of the case. Mcssaia^ therefore, 
did not attempt ^ defend the cause of the accused, liUt by 
his exposing himself to iutercopt the dangers that mexAaced 
liia brother, .many of the fathers were softened. To countemet 
that impression, Curtius Muutanus,* in a speech of great 
vehemence, went so far as to allege against Ifegulus, that as 
soon 03 (vfliba was dispatched, lio gave money to the mur- 
derer of Piso, and gnawed ti^c liead of Piso with his teeth. 

“ This surely/ he said/*' was an act which Nero did not force 
him to- — ^nor did you, Regulus, redeem your dignity, or earn 
your life by that barbarity. Lpt us, if you will,jntoit the 
])Jea of those who, to save ihemscives, accomplish 
otheiu You, Regulus, after the banishment of yom’ father, ' 
and thoidistributum (;f his elFects^mong his creditors, were 
left beyond the Yeaoh of (Itingor, Excluded by your youth 
from public honours^ you had nothing to tempt the avarice 
of Nero ; nothing to excite his fuuu From a thirst f«)r blood, 
a yearning for the wages of iniquity, you initiated your 
genius, as yet unknow n and iiiiti’ied in the defence of any 
uiaa, with the murder of an illustrious citizen; when, after 
snatching the spoils of a consul fro u the fuiicml pile of your 
countiy, pampered with a rewaid if seven thousand gi'eut 

1 That iH, not five an*! twenty. 

* UepuluB was a practised infomer. Pliny colls him **Bipe(ii.in 
no'-juissimaa.** i. epiat. 6.) See lib. li. epist. 20. 

** Crassud Ch^erinos and Scribontanus Oauienmis weiv accused by 
Kegulus in the roign of Nero, and pxit to death. (Set- Pliny, liK i. 
epist. 6.) Cornelius Orfitus was consul in the time of Clau<lius, a i-. • 
fil, (Annals, xii. 41.) He was afterwards a tiiue-Herving orator under 
Nero. (Annals, xvi. 12.) • 

* (\irtius Moutanuft is mentioned with ridicule (Juveiia). Sat iv. lO?') 
as a wian distmjpushed by the enormous wi/.e of his belly ; — 

“ Moutoni quoque* v(*ntiT ndo-st abdoioine tardus." 
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sestefces, and glittering with the sacerdotal honours, you 
prostrajt;^ in one common ruin, tmo&nding youths, aged 
men oi the high^ character; and women of iBnWious ra^; 
when you upbraided the supineness of Kero in troubling 
himself and the informers to go fiXNtn, honae to- house: the 
whole senSte, you said, might be desttoyed by one word. 
Betain amonjj^ you, conscript fathers, preserve this man of 
compendious counsels, that Bomans of every |ime of life may 
be instructed, and as Maroellus and Criflpus are models for 
our old men, so our youth may imitate Regulus. Iniquity, 
‘even when unsuccessful, finds its followers.^ if it thrives 
and flourishes 1 and wliat if wx sliail «ee the •man whom we 
dare not now cross, though only of quosstorian rank, raised to 
the rank of prmtor and consul 1 Think you that the race of 
tyriints ended with Nero ? The men who survived Tiberius 
reasoned in that manner ; after the death of Caligula they 
siiid the samC; whemis, in the meantime, there sprang up 
one still more hateful and barbarous From Tespasian we 
have nothing to fear ; such is his time of life, such his mo- 
deration : Jaut examples contiimo to operate when the authors 
oC no more. Conscript fathers, wo have lost all our 

'tJnergy : we are no longer the senate, that, after Nero was put 
to dejith, demanded thatjtbc informers and the miijstcrs of 
lus iniquity should be ])unished in the estabiislicd way, Tlie 
day that succeeds the downfall of a ty^uut is a blessed day 
indeed.”*. 

43. Montaima was heard with such marked approbation 
that*Helvidius conceived tho hope that Maroellus also might 
be borne down. Commencing, therefore, with an encomium 
upon Cluvius Rufus/ who, though equally rich and distin- 
guished for eloquence, during the reign of Nero, had never 
busied himself to work the ruin of any man, he pressed 
Eprius witJli this example, and the charge ho liad against him, 
at once, while the minds of the fathers were still glowing with 
indignation. Maroellus saw the temper of the assembly, 
and, pretending to quit the senate-houso, said, “ I withdraw, 
Priscus, and leave your senate to you. Reign there in the 
presence of a Ctesar.” Vibius Crispus followed him; both 
enraged, but with different exprcssioiis in their looks; Mar- 
oellus with ej’es flashing vengeance — Crispus with a malig- 
* Sec Hist. i. 8. 
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nant smile. Tl^r friends, however, Jmstening up tO||tbeni, . 
prevailed m them, to retu^ As the ^tter wi^ hotj|^ cou<* 
by ihe mm of iutegprity on one side, the larg^t party,' 
on, the othec by ,a few, but powerful, striving with pertina- 
cious rancour to narry their point, — the day was cc^isuxiied in , 
altercation . . 

4A At the next meeting of the senate, Domitfen proposed 
to bury in oblivion all complaints, all resentments, and all 
the sad necessities of former times. Mucionus spoke at 
large in behalf of the informci-s, and in a mild tone advised, • 
and, as it werOf enfroated such as wanted to revive prosecu- 
tions which been commenced, and afterwards abandoned. 
Tlie fathers gave up the independence which tliey had just 
begun to exercise, when tliey found that opj)osition was made 
to it. Mucianus apprclieiiding that, by this check, a blow 
might appear to be given to the authority of tlie senate, and 
that impunity would seem to l>e grunted to all the crimes 
committed in Nert^’s time, remanded, to the islands, to which 
they had been banished, Petavius Sagitta,' and Autistiub 
iSosiamis,* of senatorial! rank. The former had. ih'y.,^<m 2 jr 
of love, murdered Pontia Posthumia, whom he had been , 
riocted v^th, and who refused to marry him, Sosianus, by 
his evil practices^ <iia<l been the ruin^bf numbers. Both had 
l)een condemned by a solemn decree of the senate, and ban- 
ished] and thoi;^h oQicrs were allowed to return, tl^ey wore 
compelled to abide by the original sentence. But the odium 
Mucianus had incurred was not mitigated by this expedfent; 
for, verily, S(>sianuB and Sagitta, even if they had returned 
from exile, were of small account. The danger was from the 
craft, the wealth of tlie informers, and their influence, ever 
emidoyed in schemes of villany. 

45. A cause, which was heiird in the senate,' according to 
ancient usage, had the cifect of calming the excited feeHngs 
of the fetliers. Manlius Putruitus, a senator, complained 
that, in the colony of the Senensians,® he had been beaten by 
a crowd of people, and by order of the magistrates. Nor did , 

^ The murder committed by Octavios Sabmu* Sagitta is related 
more foUy, Annals, xiii. 4 k 

* Aotistius SosianUB waa hauished for his versos against JN’ero, An- 
nals, xiv. 48. See also Annals, xvi. 14. 

® Sienna, in Tuscany. 
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^ tlie inra^ stop' there: a representation of fhneral obsequies, 
Viih Tailings and lamentations, exhibited around him iu 
his presence, together ’nrith insults aiid invectives ihvovhi out 
against the whole body of the senate. The parties accused 
^ were ojtedotO appeiar. The cause was heard^ the accused Con- 
victed, and oondi^ punishment indicted. ‘ , The &tbers added 
a dksreo, by ^hich the people of the colony reennred to 
observe good order. About the same time, Antonins Flamtna, 
at the suit of the inhabitants of Cyrene, was condemned to 
• * suffer the penalties under the law against extortion, and to be 
banished for his cruelty. • • ^ • 

46. During these transactions, a sedition was near breaking 
out among the soldioiy. The soldiers disbanded Vitellius, 
and afterwards embodied in the service of Vespasian, claimed 
a right t<» their former nink iu the pnetorian guarda At the 
same time, a number of oih(‘rs, who had been drafted from 
the. legions, under a prospect (»f being i)romoted to that sta- 
tion, demanded their prouns(‘d pny’J Even the Vitelliau 
soldiers could not be displaced without nmoh bloodshed. 
M uci^gr^/s'* entered the camp. Tlio better to asoertain the 
o? time each had served, he directed that the victorious 
troops, leaving 2 )roper distiinccs between tliem, should be 
drawn up under arms, 'tuid with thcii" staudiirds. *'The Vi- 
tellians, who, as has been mentioned, surrendered at Ilovilla?, 
'with all^ that OAmld be found cither at Koine br in the neigii- 
bourhood, were brought forwarrl almost in a state of nudity. 
Thej^e Mucianus directed to be placed ajiart, and the German 
and the British soldiery, and if the^’c \ver6 any l>eIonging to 
other armies, to stand near in sep*irato bodies. The Vitellians 
wore at once jiamlyzed with flar at tlie first view, since they 
beheld, as it WTre, a hostih' ai‘my, exhibiting a terrific appear- 
ance with javelins and arms, while they themselves were 
enclosed, unarmed, mid disfigured hv iiogleet. But when they 
began to be baled hither and thither, tin universal panic 
seized them, and great above all was the alarm of the German 
, soldiers, who thought, from this separatioh, that they were 
marked out for slaughter. Tliey embraced their companions, 
dung round their necks, bade thenv give a lost kiss, begged 
that they might not be left to perish alone, nor, their cause 
being one, that they would allow them to sufier a different fate. 
One while they appealed to Mucianus, tlien invoked^ their 
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absent sovereigd^ and lastly summoned heaven and the gods to 
witness j till at length Mucionus, caUii:^ to thdto in tie warned 
of aoMiets bouii4 hy the same, oath, and serving 
emper<Mr,,pioce©ded W obviate their groundless feara||. J(^-tl*e 
viotorious .irmy also aided their tears by clamours/ and so 
ended matters. that day, A few days after, whdh Bpmitjan 
addressed, them, having now recovered theij^ firmness, thj^y 
Implied in .a tene of confidence. They spurned the lands 
ofiered, requested to serve, and receive their ai-rears of pay. 
Thoir arequest was iu a supjdicatory style, but it was not ’to 
be resistou. They«woro accordingly incorporated with the prs^ 
iorian guards The Superannuated, and sucli as Ixad served 
out their, time, were then discharged with honour from the 
service. Some wei’O cashiered for misbehaviour ; but gradu- 
ally and singly., the siifest expedient for destroying a combina- 
tion of uumberB. 

47. For the rest, whether it arose from real poverty, or a 
wish to seem poor, a sclicinc was proposed in the senate for 
raising, by a loan from private persons, the sum of sixty mil- 
lions sostei’ces,^ The management of the busincs^j. was com- 
mitted to Poppams Silvanus; but, soon after, the 

was removed, or })eiiiaps the pretence wjis dropped. Uj- 
the pil^posal of Domitiau, the sejyoral appoint /livjuta to the 
consulship, by Vitellius, were declared null and void. A 
censorian funeral was performed in honour of Flavins Sabi- 
nus;^ signal instances these of the instability ©f fortune, 
exhibiting the extremes of elevation and depression iu the 
same persons. • 

48, Aljotit this time Lucius Piso, the })roconsul, was mur- 
dei*(xl I shall be enahleil to exlabit tins sanguinaiy deed in 
the most perfect light, after liavhig retraced a few circum- 
stances already related, and which arc not unconnected with 
the cause and origin of this class of atrocities. I/i the time of 
Augustus and ^J'liicrius, the loguui quartered in Africai.with 
tho auxiii^fries employed to defend the frontier of the pro- 
vince, were subject to the proconsul. Caligula, whose mind 
was of a wild unsettled chtuucter, suspecting Marcus Silanusp, 
then governor of Afi*ica, transferred the command of tho 

’ Raikor more thnn 600,000/. 

* Flavius SabiuuB, the brother of Vespasian, was murdered by the 
Vitellians, Hist. iii. 74. , 

>• 
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to an imperial lieutenant, whom he sent for the pur- 
^.p^ose* Ihe ppier of granting militanr preferment was divided 
between tl^ Wo; and the ordei-s of both cla^ng with each 
other, a dies^emOiit arose, which was aggivivated by an 
impro^r feeling of rivalry. Tlie authority of the lieutenants 

ihe ascendant, either from the long cquitin^^^ 
o^cc, or beoa^ inferiors are naturally mom i^^ ^ 

contest for, preeminence; while the most illgstrioua of the 
proconsuls were more solicitous about person^ security than 
the preservation of their authority. 

4$. But at that time Yalcrius Festus hujj tlie copima-nd of 
the legion; a young man of* lavish ex^ienditurc and immodc- 
nite ambition. He also felt uncomfortable on account of his 
alliance with Vitellius. Whether it be true, tliat, in private 
conferences, he endeavoured to incite Tiso to a revolt, or 
withstood the solicitations of Piso, is uncertain, as no man was 
admitted to their privacy; and after the death of Piao the 
generality wxtc inclined by views of interest towards the 
murderer. Tlie natives of the province, as well as the soldiers, 
were undoubtedly disaffected to Vespasian. It is likewdse 
cei^am^ivit partisans of Vitellius, coining from Home, repre- 
seflfed to Piso that Gaul was on the eve (»f a revolt: the Ger- 
mans ready to take up ^rms; the dangerous situ.'ltion in 
which ho stood; and the greater security afforded by open 
wai- than doubtful peace. In that juncture, Glaudius Sagitta, 
who commanded the squadron of horse called Petrina, fa- 
voured by a quick passage, an-ived in Africa before Papirius, 
a centurion, despatched by Mucianus, and asserted that tlie 
centurion was charged to ass.issiiiate Piso; that Galerianus,* 
his couRin-jjerman and sou-iu-law, bad already fallen; his only 
hope of safety wjxs in taking a bold step; two courses were 
open to liim; ho might, if lie preferred it, forthwith summon 
the pmvince^ to arms; or, passing over into Gaul, offer to 
liead *the Vitellian party. Piso remained deaf to these re- 
monstrances. The centurion sent by Muciauus had no srioncr 
landed at Carthage, than with a loud voice, and without 
intermission, he cried, All prosperity to Piso ! ” as though he 
wore prince, and urged all he met, thunderstruck as they 
were at an event so strange and unexpected, to echo his 
huzzas. The credulous multitude ruslied to the forum, and 
^ Calpurnius Galurianus, Bee above, e, 11. 
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msilsted on Pi 9 o*s maikin^ Kia app€$atmce. They ^de t]^ whole 
pkoe rmg with ehouis of joy, tom ah inheront sh|)in4^ei^ 
aacertaiximg.tmth, and a propensity to adulation, nscv 
tile infomiation of Sogitf^ ot his natural mod6Bi^,,w^t not 
out of his :Koui^, nor oommitted himself to the intempeiarta 
zeal of the people; but interrogated the centurion*; and 
ing that the object was to lay a ground of ch£!rg%again5t him as 
a pretext for hia murder, be ordered his officers to put him to 
death, not so much from the hope of saving bis life, as indig- 
nation at the assassin, because, being also one of tlie mm*-^ 
derers of <Clo(ljjus»Macer, he hod como with hands reeking 
with the blootf of a Icj^-tc to assassinate a proconsul. Hence- 
forth, having rebuked tlic Carthaginians in an edict indicating 
the anxiety he felt, ho discontinued the duties of his station, 
and confined himself to his house, lest any occasion of fresh 
disturbance should arise even by accident. 

50. But when Festui^ was apprised of the excitement of tlie 
-populace, the punishment of the centurion, and other matters 
true and false, magnified, as usual, by the voice of fame, he 
despatched a party of horse to kill Piso. Tho a5a*’»sjns, who 
poribrrned tho journey at fuU speed, rushed, sword ifl haifH, 
into rise’s house, at the dim hour when the light is still but 
bcgiimiilg to apnear ; and being vh«»sen froni the Curthaginian 
auxiliaries .and Moors, many of them wore ignorant of the 
person of Piso. Near his chain ber-door they met one of the 
slaves, and askfid him wlio he was, and wdierc was llso. The 
slaves replied, with a noble falsehood, that lie was Pist^ and 
was butchered on the spot. Piso in a short time after met 
his fate ; for tliere was one among them who knew him, 
Bebius Massa/ one of ti)e imperial procurators in Africa, 
even then the bane of every worthy character, and whose 
u£iTne will often recur hereafter us a prime mover in the 
calamities of our country, Fostus proceeded from Adru- 
metum,* whore he had stopped, anxiously hx^king out for the 
result, to the legion, and ordered Cctrouius Pisanus, jireefoct 
of the camp, to bo put in bonds, from personal animosity; but 

* For more of Bebius M(|<8sa, see Life of Agricola, c. 45. He is men 
doned by Juvenal as a noted informer : — 

« Quern Massa timet, quern munero palpat 
Oarua.** 

^ feu Annals, xi. 21, 
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be called him a satellite of Vim. He also pumshed somo, of 
^ the sdfdie^ ^ei^ad reworded others, .with no good xeasou for 
either, but to acquire the reputation of havixig suppressed a 
war. Be then adjusted a quarrel between the C^nsians * 
and the people of Leptis ; wdiicli, from idie eeizUro of fruits 
ntwl cattle %y rustics one among another* m. afeir of no such 
mj-gnitude, now carried on by arms and regular battles. 
For the CEensians were infei'ior in number to their adrersarios ; 
but they had formed a league with the Gararaantea, a fierce 
and savtigG race, and a prolific source of depredations amoiig 
Itheir neighbours. Hence the people of T^ptis were reduetd 
to the last extremity. Their lands wefe laid waste, and they 
were trembling within tlieir walls, till, by tho intem'Ution of 
the Roman cohorts and cavalr)% the Garamantes were routed, 
and all tlicir booty was rebiken, except what^ some of them, 
going aliout from one to another of their inaccessible huts, 
had sold to the inliabitants of more rejinote districts. 

51. Vespasian having received intelligence of the viot<»ry 
at Creinomt, and the success of his arms in everj’ quarter, the 
death oytitellius was announced to him by men of all ranks, 
wl'io, equal courage and good fortune, ventured to tra- 
verse the sea at that tempestuous sojirou. Vologeses, tlia 
Parthian king, offered by^bis ambassadors tq assist Ifim v\itb 
forty thousand of his cavalry. It was a proud tmd gratifying 
circumstance to him to be solicited fo accept such powerfid 
auxiliaries, and not. to want them. He returiicd thanks to 
Vologeses, and told liiiu to send ambassadors to the senate, 
apprising him also that the war was concluded. Vespasian, 
whose thoughts woi*e anxiously fixed on Italy aifd the affairs 
of the city, heard tho unfavouralilc rumour of the conduct of 
Doniitian, according to winch it seemed that lio was outstep- 
ping the limits that belonged to his time of life, and assuming 
more than oould be conceded to i*. h<jii. Vespasian, therefore, 
consigned to Titus tlie main sti’cngth of his forces, to accom- 
plish the remains of the Jcwisli war. 

62, Titus, we are told, before he pa^-ted from his father, 
•entreated him, in a Icn^henod conversation, not to allow 
himself to be excited too easily by, the statements of tbo 
accusers of hid son : and thjit in dealing with him, he would 
show a mind unprejudiced and placable. Fleets and armies 

I « (Xloxisia civitas,*' between the two Syrtes, U mentioned by PJ^ny. 
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were not sucii impregn&ble bulwarks of empire, as a nume- 
rous family ; for friend may be out off by 
transfer tbeir attachment in a -change of fortune^ Or &i} piider 
the influence cither of inordinate desires or en*oneous views; 
but it was' a difficult task to detach from men those who are 
connected with them by the ties of blood t but^espedallj- in 
the case of 'princes, in wht»8e prosperity otiiers participate, 
whilst their ncKsfortunes })ro8scd peculiarly upon their nea^st 
relatives. Even between brothers, unanimuy would not be 
lasting, ff the parent did not set the - example. Vespasia^ 
raore charmpd with the filial, piety of Titus than s^tened 
towards Doniitian, Scsired him to banish all anxiety, and 
proceed in the great work of aggrandizing his country by 
vigorous prosecution of the war.. His own business should 
be to cultivate the arts of ]»eace, and secure the wolfaj’c of his 
family. Vespasian tlion committed to the still tempestuous, 
sea some of the swiftest of Ins shi[>8, laden with com; and 
well it was he did, for the city was theu tottering under 
a state of things so critical that the com in the gi’anarics was 
sufficient for no move than teii days supply, whc‘^* ^the stores 
from Vespasian came in* to their aid. * ^ 

53.^Tho care of rebuilding the capitol he committed to 
Lucius Vesfcimis,^ a man of ecj^’icstrian rank, but in credit 
and dignity among the first men in Tiome. The soothsayers, 
who were convoufjd by him, advised that the ruins of the 
former shrine should be removed to iho marf^ies, and a 
temple raised on the old foundation; for the gods would not 
])crmit a change of the ancient form. On the eleventh day 
lieforc the caleuds of J iily, tlic sky being remarkably serene, 
the whole space devoted to the sacred structure was encom- 
passed with chaplets and garlands. Such of the soldiers as 
had ruunes of auspicious import,* entered within tlie enclo^!uro, 
with biunches from trees embicmalioal of •good fortune. 
Then the vestal virgins in procession, with a hand of hi^ys 
aud girls, whose parents, male and fumalo, ivero still living, 
sprinkled the whole place with w'ater iluiwa from living fouii- 
tJiins and rivers, llelvidius Priscus, the prmtor, ]>rcceded fly 
riautius jtElmuuR, tiio pontiff, after purifying tho ai*ea by 




^ LnciuH Vestinus was a nntive of Vienne, a city near Lyons. 

' Upon all solemn oceansionfl the Uomims made choice of men whose 
es they thought anspicioos. See Cicero, Do Diviuatione, lib. I 10^ 
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sricri^dnff a ffmn% a sheep, and a bull, and replacing 
oLtrails upon the tur!^ invoked Jupiter/ Juno, and Miaer^ 
and the tutelar duties of the empire, praying that they wpuld 
prosper the uadertaking, and, with diyiho l>o'wer^ cany to 
perfeotion a work be^n by the piety of mam ; aad then Hel- 
vidius laid hfi hand upon the wreaths that bound the founda* 
lion-stone and wgre twined about the cords ; at’ the sainae time, 
tlie magistrates, the priests, the senators, the knights, and a 
number of citizens, with simultaneous efforts, prompted by 
zeal and exultation, haled the ponderous stone along* Con- 
tributions of gold and silver, iiiid pieces of #ther meJtiils, the 
first that were taken from the mines, that ha<f never been 
melted in the furnace, but in their native state, were thrown 
upon the foundations on all hands. The soothsayers enjoined 
that neither stone nor gold which had Ixsen applied to other 
uses, should profane the building* Additional height was 
given to the edifice ; this was the only variation conceded by 
religion ; and in point of miignificeiice it was considered to 
be inferior to the former temple. ^ 

54. Meap.while* the news of Vitellius’s death, spreading 
thi’dhgh and Germany, gave nae to two wars at onct5 : 
for Civilis, throwing off liis mask, declared oi)en hostility 
against the Koman*s : and ti+e Vitelhaii soldiefs, rather than 
acknowledge Vespasian, v?ero re.aily to submit to slavery 
under a foreign yoke. The Gauls Jiad Oissumed a tone of 
confidence, Concluding tliat the same fate had kUonded the 
Itoman armies wliereve.r stationed ; a rumour* being current 
among *thcin that the Dacians and Sarniatians hii<i laid siege 
to the encampments in Mmsia and rannonia. liVlfiLirs in 
Tiritain were sui)]H)sed to bo in no Ivctter sitnatioji. AboV(» 
all, the destruction of tlie capitol impreased them with a 
conviction that, the disnolution of the llomau empire was at 
hand; the city, tliey said, had iKMin captured formerly by the 
Gauls, but tlio abode of J upiier being untouched, the empire 
hail survived. The Dmiils,-^ in their wild enthusiasm, declared 
in prophetic strains that now a sign of the wrath of heaven 

The «^l6hdo\ir and infta:nifieence of th6 capitol and the temple of 
Jupiter are desmbod by Plutarch, Life of Pophoola. 

® The order of Druids had been suppresaed in Gaul by IMberiiia 
(Pliny, lib, xxx, 4) ; and the ernjMnw Claudius exiingaisbed their reli* 
Kion (Suetonius, Life of Claudius, s, 25), Jt is probable, therefore, that 
a race of Druids was sent from Britain. , 
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had boeu givea bgr the appointed aad that the tonsfer of 
the empire of the MTorld to, the temalpiue iiati<)hsi^<U9^p0F^ 
tended- , A report prevailed, at the same tame, that 
tains’ of Gam, who had. been employed by Oiho<«g«mat 
YiteHit^^^und themselves in a compact, not to njegleet .the 
opportunity for regaining their liberty, should the {now, or of 
the Boman people be broken in a snccos^op gf civil wars, and 
internal cah^ties. 

55, Before the murder of Hordeoniua Flacous, nothing 
transpired from which thb confederacy could be inferred ; but 
after th^ assasab}p.tion of liori^onius, rnossengets were sedh 
passing to and fro between Civilis and Classicus, who com- 
manded a squadron of I'reverian horse. Classicus, in rank 
and wealtli, surpassed the rest of his countrymen ; he was of 
a 1 ‘oyal lineage, and his ancestors renowned for wisdoni and 
valoiu* 5 as for himself, he made his boast, that he was the ^ 
hereditary enemy, rather than the ally of Home. He was 
joined in the plot by Julius Tutor and Julius Sabinus ; the 
former a Treveriaii, the latter a Liilgonian. Tutor had been 
preferred by Vitellius to coimimud on the banks of the Khine, 
Sabinus, in addition to his natural vanity, was inflamed^by 
piide, iu consideration of his falsely supposed descent. He 
pretendt'd, that his grcat-giundiig)thcr attracted the admira- 
tion of the deified Julius, and had an adulterous amour witli 
him, These men rai».de it their business, in secret conferences, 
to sound the 'temper of others; and, having engaged in the 
])lot such as they thouglit proper for the purpose, met at a 
private bouse iu the Agrippiman colony; for, as a bd^y, the 
iubabitanter ‘ abhoiTed attempts of this kind. Nevertheless 
there were present certain of the Ilbians and Tungrians, but 
the Treverians and Lingoiiiaus possessed the gi*eatest infLuenoe ; 
nor could they brook the delay of deliberating. They pro- 
claimed each os loud as he could, that “ the Boman people 
were raging with civil dissensions; Uer armies were cut to 
pieces; Italy was laid waste, and the city at that moment 
taken by storm ; wliilo oil her armies had each of them a war 
upon its hands. If the passes over the Alps should be secured 
by garrisons, the Gatil^ having established their independence, 
might then determine what limit they would assign to their 
efForta** This project was approved as soon as beard. 

5t3. How to dispose of the remaining Yitellian soldiers waa 
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a perple:?iHg que&tion ^ mmj were of opiMiun tliat tliey ought 
ta.be .pit to the svoni, as turbulent ,’puprinciploil xnen, 
and polluted with* the blood td tiWr ... The plan of 

sparing them prewwledi lest by i^moying leil hope of pw^don 
they.sliould rouse to a desperate reliance: It ^pore 
bet^r that ttiey should be enticed into the bonM^noy. Let 
their officers o]|ly be put to death, and the bojr^iuon men, 
consrious of their crimes, yot entertaimng hop^ of impunity, 
would readily join thorn. Such was tlie oaature.id their first 
measure. Tliey also sent OEpissarics to kindle the flame of 
in Gaul. Tlie conspiratom themselves feigned sfljbniissiou 
to the commands of Vocula,*that be paight be* the more oil’ 
his guard, and fall an easier victim. Some person^ however, 
conveyed information to Vocula, but ho wanted strength to 
supprc&s the ntovemont, as the legions were deficient in com- 
plement, and not to be Inisted. Surroiunied by a suspected 
soldiery and secret enemies, he concluded that his best 
course under existing circiimstanocs was to proceed by dis- 
simulation and the arts by which he was assailed, and there- 
fore went down to tlio Agrippinian cplony. Thither Claudius 
liUbeo, who, as aheady uumtioiied, had been captured and 
sent out of the province to the Frisians, iiaving corrupted 
his guard, had lied for ; and liuviiig promised^ iftia force 
were assigned him, to penelivite mto Datiivia, Itnd bring bnek 
the chiefs of tiie country to the interest of liomc, he obtained 
a small party of foot and cavalry; but not » venturing to 
attempt anything with the Ihitaviiais, he iiidnocd some of tlie 
NerviJtas and Bottisians ^ to take up arms, and made incursions 
upon the Canuiiicfates and Marbacians more by stealth than 
open war. 

57. Yocula, induced by tlie fraudulent representations of 
the Gauls, jirocoeded agfiiust the enemy.. As soon as he 
jil>proached tjie Old Camp, Classieus and Tutor, advancing 
uiidor colour of exploring the motions of the enemy, con- 
cluded a treaty wdth the German chiefs; and then for the first 
time they cncaiii[‘od apart from tlie legions, and tlirew a 
Separate rampart round a camp of their own, Vocula protest- 
ing <^that Home w^as not so rent by her own divisions aa to 
become the scorn of the Troveriaus and Liugones : she had 
gtUl a number of provinces firm in her interest; victorious 
* Eetabii, mbaliitauts of what is ixow called Brabant. 


V. 
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armies ; tho aiOTioioue forturra of the empire; and 4^ gods 
her aveh'gefi TO 110 formeity Stootir * md the set^ 

recently Yindex md the OanK been cri^edi each'^ 
angle battle' J^ad how t6d,'Qie violators of treaties 
exjwct th€> gods, the satoe &te,; Julius and Ai](gti^s 
best xmd^tood 'th«i disposition of the Oauls ; Oldl^' Battd a 
mitigation of tributes, had excited iiostile fo^ings in them.* 
They were enemies now bocauke they were subjected to n 
mild rule ; when they had, been despoiled and stripped of thcar’ 
possessions, they would resume a friendly spirit/* Having 
delivered this j^oeh in a tone of.high disidcasuye, seeing^that* 
Classicus and* Tutor persisted in tlioir j.Kirfidy, bb marched 
back to Kovesitim. The (lauls encamped at tlie distance of 
two miles.' The minds of the centurions and soldiers that 
visited them there were seduced by bnl>cs to engage that a 
Roman ariaiy, with a baseness of spirit till then unheard of, ^ 
should swear fidelity ip a foreign power; and that an earnest 
of the atrocious compact should be given by the murder of 
their commanders, or by delivering them \ip in chains. 
Vocula, though many persuaded him to escape, resolved to go 
l)<»ldly through with the business; and summoning^au asseJh* 
bly, discoursed in the following manner : — 

58. ^flf^ever have I addressed ytrii, rtty fc]h>w-so]diers. with 
more anxiety for your welfare, or with less concern for my- 
self. For that iuy*destruction is meditatc'd I heiir without 
rcgi'ct; and lc^>k forward to death, plunged a^ T atb in afflic- 
tion, as the termination of my suffljrings. Biit 1 blush for 
you, my heart bleeds for you, ag;iinst whom no battle Tte pre- 
paring, no troops are marshalling; for that were ac^cording to 
tbo law of arms and the usage of enemies; Classicus hopes to 
figlit against the Roman peopUj wntb your hands, and bousts 
of the empire of Caul, and of the oath of fidelity to GauL If 
our good tbriuno and courage have failed us for •the moment, 
arc wo BO deficient in examples of former times, when, as was 
t»ften the ease, Roman legions cliosc to perish rather than 
abandon their post? The idlii's of Romo have seen their 
cities Wrapped in fire, and, with their wives and children/ 
have perlsijed in the ^ifios ; nor had they any other motive 
for undergoing that fate, than the preservation of their honour 
and fame. At this moment, in the Old Camp, the legions are 
^ For SacroTir, fioe-Annala, i’l 46. 
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enduring the .of . famine and a eiege ; bat neither 

v,threat4 x^or .promises ct^n shake Ijieir'.oonstancy. Bei^dos 
arms an^ atid a camp excellent^ fortified, we have pro* 
vi^ons«a|&oiflid; for a war, however protisft^^^ Our money 
suffi0e4 on a recent ocesaaion, even for a donative i and whether 
you prefer to impute it to Vespnaiim or to Vitellius, doubtless 
it is the bounty of a Koman emyjeror. Conquerors in so 
many wars, after ixmting the enemy so dften at Gelduba at 
the Old Camp, if yuu dread a pitched battld, that surely were 
unworthy of you ; but you have a rampart and walls, and 
Methods of protractit:g tho war till BUaoours arrive, and 
armies crowd to your relief from the nbighboufiug provinces. 
Grant that I have incurred your displetisure ; there ai’C other 
commanders; there are tribunes; at all events, a centurion, or 
even a common soldier. Let not this portentous feet be cir- 
culated round the world, that Civilis and Classicus purpose 
invading Italy attended by Roman soldiera And if the Gauls 
and Germans shall load you to the walls of Rome, will yon 
use your arms against your country? My soul recoils with 
horror at the bare idem of such an atrocity. Shall watches 
b^ set for Tutor tlio Treveriaii? Shall a Batavian give the 
signal for battle? Will you serve an I’ccruits to complete tliO 
German battalions? Wlier the lloniHii legions appear before 
you in order of battle, in what horrible act wdll your conduct 
issue? Deserters already, will yon become so a second time? 
Traitors io your country, will you turn traitors to your 
new allies? Will you stagger betwceA your recent and your 
formdt oath, objects of detestation to the gods? Thee, J»)ve, 
supremely great and good, to whom ihrougli a space of eight 
hundred and twenty years we have paid our vows for so 
many triumphs ; and thee, Quinnus, founder of the Roman 
name, I implore and beseecii, that if it is not your pleasure 
that under my command this camp shall remain pure and 
inviolate, you would at least not suffer it to be defiled and 
polluted by Tutor and Classicus. Grant, I beseech you, to 
Roman soldiers, cither purity of thought, or that they may 
•repent speedily, and before they plunge into guilty acts.” 

59. This speech was heard with Various emotions, between 
hope, fear, and shame. Yocula retired; and while he was 
deliberating about putting a period to his existence, his hJaves 
and freedmen prevented him from forestalling a horrible 
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doatb by Q, YGluntary act, ..Ctasslcus baa^od to bim 

by .tbfi haaiid of firom^be iiif^ 

l€^pn, vbom bi&.aexLt for Ibe puirpose, li/ym tboii^iexiough 
tl^t Hier^mna mi J!fumisiu% commmAerB 6t IS^chud 

be seoarod in CHaeelGcus, in a idiort time liliiik^trikrds, 

entered , the c^amp, with the T>on>p .and ap^el *of a' Boinau 
commanderj and ihowgh he brotight with hir| .a mind inured 
to ©very kiidipf. daring,, he had not power to efiiy anything 
beyond redting the words of the oath. All the soldiers pre- 
sent swore fidelity to the empire of the Gatiia The aftsassiy 
of Voenbw was raided to high rank in the army; the rest he 
signalized by Vewardffm propoi-tion to their services in criipc. 
Tutor and Classious took tlieir respective shares in tbe conduct 
of the war. Tutor, with a strong force, invested the Agrip- 
pinian colony, and compelled the inhabitants and all the 
soldiers stationed on the Upper lihinc, to swear on tlie same * 
tenns, after putting to death the tribunes at MagontiaCum, 
and driving away the preefect of the camp, because they 
declined. From those who submitted, CJlassicus selected the 
most profligate, and sent them to the Ohi Camp, with dirjev 
tions to promise a free pai'don if they acquiesced ift things as 
they were; otherwise, tliat famine, the sword, and the utmost 
he ,coultr^iiifli<^, would be their •j)orti on. The messengers 

added the weight of their own example. 

GO. The besieged w’ere distracted between the claims of 
duty and the pangs c»f hunger; between honour afld infamy. 
While in this state of indeemion, they were in want n^ only 
of ordinary food, but even of such as is unusual; their coasts 
ot burden ainl horses being consumed, and all other animals 
impure and filtiiy which necessity brought into use : at last, 
while beai'ing up shrubs and stocks, and the herbs that grew 
between the stones, they exhibited an example of patience and 
suflering; till at length they tarnished their transcendent merit 
by an inglorious termination, in suing for their lives by de- 
puties sent to Civilis. Nor were their 6upi)licatione listened 
to till they swore fidelity to the empire of Gaul, Then having 
stipulated fi>r the plunder of the camp, ho assigned guards to* 
secure the money, suUers, and baggage, and to escort them 
away, destitute ai^ they wore. They had proceeded about five 
milesu wlien the Germans starting up, fell upon them as they 
wer^ marching and off their guard. The most resolute of 
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them nesrer atirml.B £>otj .mirny were eut off while attomptiiig 
tV esoa ]& } the rest :S^'tor srefbge baok^ the caJb^; when 
it must be Civilis oomplaiaed proceedhxg, aud 

rebuked the ae haviag ^ix>keih >&^ by au act of 

'Whet^ this was mere pretQ^^«!f]^^hie' was really 
unable, to ,r8stT«Lin their savage violenoe, is not pearly inade 
out ji.fter rausadking tho eomp they thre)|V ;fiFe^ U it, and 
all who survived the battle the flames destxuyad* ' 

61, Now, at lougth, having completed the tiestmction of 
^e Ih^Ohs, Civilis cropped his long and buntiahed hair, in 
fulfilment of a vow common to barbanan*,Vwh^ he took 
upon himself after he^ commenced hostilities agai!nst Bo^ 
mans. He is also reported to have placed as marks some oi 
the captives, to be shot by his son, a little boy, with arroa^s 
and javelins suited to children. However, he neither took 
the oath of allegiance to tlie Gauls himself, nor obliged any 
Batavian to do so» relying oxi the power, of the Germans ; and 
should it be necessary to contend for empire, he knew that 
lu8 name stuod high, and that ho had the advantage. Mummiua 
Luporcus, tlie commander of a legion, was sent, among a 
number of presents, as a gift to Veloda/ a virgin of the 
Bructerian nation, who ruled over a large tract cl tcrrhoiy;' 
according to an ancient ctl.4om among the tJermaitfi' of sup- 
posing that many of tlieir women liavc a propliotio spirit, and, 
when the superstitious notion has waxed "Strong, of believing 
them to be divinities. The authority of VeledA, at that time, 
was its zenith, for she had foretold the success of her 
countrymen, and the destruction of the legions. Lupercus 
was murdered ou the road. A few centurions dud tribunes, 
who were natives of Gaul, -wore rec»erved as hostages for tho 
alliance. The wintcr-canips of the cohorts, the cavalry, and 
the legions, excepting one at Magontiacum, and another at 
Vindonissa,’*wcre pulled down and burned. 

62. /The thirteenth legion, with tho auxiliaries that sur- 
rendered at tlie same time, received orders to maa^cb from 

• * This custom obtained aleo in civilized nations, insomuch tliat 
Suetonius tells us of Julius Milites diUgehat usque adeo, ut, 

audita dade Pituriana, barbam capilltun^e summiserit, uoc ante 
dempserit, i|ttatu vindicaeset.” — Life of Julius Caesar, s. 67. See also 
e. 7 of the Germania. 

2 For Veleda, and other prophetic women, see o. 8 of the Qonnania. 

® Kow’WeBidish, in the Canton of Berne. ^ * 
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* Ti' . , . 

Novesium -to thie coloay ol tfae Troymw# a iday bmg fixed 
wi^in wUch oamp^ ^Tb& ;a^6l;0 

th^ passed on 

ariother; homr aafc the of 

those ^.<M[€atnp} the better sort were 

with dmnOf :t 3 a 4 :lelt the iommy of their sittiAtioru " 
kind of maroh would that be» they reflected who V^is'to 
lead thorn! Aod eteiy thing would be at the oapnee of '^ose 
whom jthey , made their masters.” others, without a 
thought about the disgrace^ stowed their money and whati, 
they valued mosUabout their fjorsons ; . some prepared their 
arms, and aC€i)Uta?ed themselves as if for battle. Wlnfe ooou- 
pied with , these reflections, the day for their departure arrived, 
and forou^ with it still deeper woes than they anticipated ; 
for indeed mutilation and deiucement within the camp 
was not so striking. It. w’as the open space, the light of day, 
that developed their degradation. The images of the em^ 
perors were tom down; the Homan standards neglected; 
wlnle the l>annera of the Gauls flared on all sides. The tiroin 
moved on in silence, like a long* funereal i)rocession. Thmr 
leader was Claudius Sanctus, a man who had lost afl eye, of a 
norrid countenance, and still more deformed in mind. The 
disgrace was retVmbled by the axi#*7al of another legion Grotn 
the camp at Bomia ; and when the rcj)ort was spread of tlie 
captured legions, aU who a little before shuddered at tlie 
Roman name, hastening from tlie fields and houses, and pour* 
ing forth from all quarters, gazed on the uuw^onted spqgtacle 
witii too much zest The joy of the jeering rabble was more 
than the sqtJUdron of horse, called Picentina, could endure, 
and heedless of the threats or promises of JSanctua, they 
marched oflf towards Magontiaoum ; and in their way acci- 
dentally meeting Longraus, the murderer of Voeula^ by over- 
whelming liim with their darts, they made the ifirat step in 
the expiation of their guilt, which they had. to complete 
thereafter. ’Xh© legions, without altei-ing their csourse, pro- 
ceeded to the dty of the Treverians, and pitched their tents ^ 
under the walls. 

65. Civilis and Classicus, elated with success, w^ere in doubt 
whether to give up tlie Agrippinian colony to be plundered 
by the soldiers. Theft own natural ferocHy and love of 
pluryicr conspired to prompt them to , raise the city, but the 

9 * % 
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plan of the war suggested argumjanta agaloat it, and the 
advanttfee of a r^p^tation, for cteoienojr^;,^ those who ai*e 
commes&mng i laew empire! €iTi!w moyeid >7 the 

reooQi^tion of a jsernee rendered tor, hili ;ji|on, .on the. firat 
bresiJsjiiig out; of the war^.who was Idd, iu the oolony 

of tho;J[gr!j^iians, and whom they fa^ withsespeci 

while iin &eir <jistody. But the nations jboyohdJBie Rhine saw 
the opulenoe and growth of the place with eny^ ^d oonsidwed 
that, to terminate the war, it was neoeasi^ iith^ -that it 
should be an open city for all Germans, or that W being de- 
^molished, it* should occasion, the dispersiou^f thejEjJiians also. 

.64. Accordingly the Tencterians, ap people* separated by 
the Rhine, sent ambassadors to the Agrippini^ colony, 
with directions to explain to an assembly of the state their 
resolution, which the boldest of the deputies thus laid before 
them ; — “ That you should have returned to the community 
and title of Germans, we give thanks^ to the gods, whom wo 
adore in common, and to Mars, the chief of deities; and we 
congratulate you that a-t length free yourselves, you will live, 
henceforward, among free men. For the Homans hitherto 
l&ivo haired oin* lands, our rivers, and, in a manner, the 
heavens, to prevent our holding intercourse in word or deed; 
or, what is stiU more oifenedve to men bom ^ armlS; <-0 make 
liS visit you without arms, and almost nakoa, under the eye 
of a guard, and obliged to pay a tax for the hivour. But, 
that our ‘^friendship and union may bo established imporish- 
ably, we require of you to down the walls of your city, 
thoB? strongholds of slavery: even savage animals, if you 
keep them confined, forgot their natiu'al couragsv We require 
tliat you put to the sword all the Homans within your 
bordei%h— liberty and tyrants t^inot dwell together. Let the 
goods of the slain be brought into a comrncm stock, that no 
one may embezzle anything, or consult his own private in* 
terest apart. Lot it be lawful for us and you to inhabit both 
bemks of the Rliine, as uur ancestors of old. As the use of 
di^t and air is given by nature to us all, she has made ever}' 
^ land free to the brave, llevive the. institutions and customs 
ctf your country; renouncing those ^luxtnries hy which the 
Homans acquire power over the people suhj^t to them, more 
than by their . valour. ‘ An unmixed, and, untainted;, and 
^ ' , * Compare the Life of Agvicola, c. 21. 
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nuenslftved p^jfle,' you will either live upon a f<|>ting of 
equolfty, ot you wip exeriijiad aaitbority over otSiers.”, 

65, The b^yrng taken tiine for 

since their ' state Was hot suoK as to adnoSt- their 

accepting temt whidi would expose them to futuiOiMtenger, 
nor of openly rejecting thorn, replied in this aort?--;<^ jte^on 
as the o^ortwhity of recovering our liberty f>resent^’ itself, 
we seissea i1^ mjOre'in compliance with our eager deeibre ’to be 
united with, ydti and the. rest of the Germans, our idnsmen 
by bl(X)d, than fopm calculations of security. Now tliat thg 
Eoman awnles a» just assenxbling, it is more for odr i^ety 
to add to the strength of ouj' walls than to demolish them. 
If there were any strangers out of Italy, or the provinces 
within our borders, they have perished in the war, or they 
have escaped to their respective homes* Those who of old. 
were settled hei'e, and have been united with us in marriages, 
and those who have since sprung from 'them, may fairly 
claim this colony as their country* Nor do wo esteem you so 
inhuman as to wish \is to murder our fothers, our brothers, 
and oUr children. All duties, ail restrictions upon comme^pe 
we repeal. Let the passage over the river be Me and un- 
guardedjj^ut in the day-time and without arms until these 
new anorecentiprivileges l>ccomo^stablished by custoxn. We 
desire that Civilis and Veleda may arbitrate between us: 
under their aajictiun the treaty shall be ratified.’* The Tenc- 
terians were thus appeased, and ambassadors 'were* sent with 
presents to Civilis and Yeleda, who concluded every tl]jpg to 
the satisfaction of the Agrij^pininns. The deputies, how- 
ever; were not admitted to the presence of Yeleda, and to 
accost her. Persons were not allowed to see her, to increase 
the awo of her. Slio herself resided in the summit of a lofty 
tower: a relation, choseu for the purpose, was employed 
convey the qtiestions and responses, like a messeUgor between 
man and a deity. 

66. Strengthened by his alliance with the Agi’ippiniau 
colony, Civilis determined to gain over the neighbouring^ 
states; or, if they opposed them, to subdue them by force. 
The Sunicians * had trircaVly submitted to his arms, and' he 
liad formed the youth of the country capable of boaiing 
aims into regular cdioi-ts. To oi)poBe his j)rogress, Claudius 

* Littibiirg. There still exists a village with the zuune of Sumieh. 
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Labeo^enootmtwd him with, a body of Betaskns, l^ngria:^ ' 
asad Nerviaduf, kVi^ i^mg on the advah- 

tage of hk $tg he had of the bridge 

over thf MeM. ^The battle vm foer fought ih a 

narrow doAk, with doYibtful eu(X3ess» tlU dihe'Oerinah^ swam 
aoraesihe and charged Labeo^s foxvm rear, Civilie 
at the name tiu|e^ whether &om an effort of or a pre- 

concerted plan, rushed among the Tnhgttaai^ proclaiming 
aloud, ^ that the object of the war was not to foir the 

Batavians and Treverians dominion over the Far he 

f^om us such aiToganoe” said he; accept ^tur fiance; lam 
ready to join you ; your general, if you frill; if not, a Common 
soldier.” The crowd were moved by his words, and siieathed 
their swords. In that moment, Campanusand Juvenalis, the 
leading chieftains of the Tungrians, surrendered the whole 
nation to Civilis. Labeo made Ris escape, lest ho should be 
cut off. The Betasians and the Nervians, who also sur- 
rendered, Civilis incorporated with ins army; carrying all 
before him, as the states were either awed into submission, ox' 
ctuue over ppontaneously. ' ■ 

'*67. Meanwhile, Julius Sabinas, having destroyed the 
monuments^ of the alliance with Home, caused himself to bo 
proclaimed Csesar; and at**thc head of a lar^e anef undisci- 
plined body of his countrymen, marched hastily against the 
Saquanians, a neighbouring state, and faithful to Borne. The 
Sequanianft did not decline the conflict. Fortune favoured 
the jiister cause : the Lingones wore defeated. The rashness 
with 'Vnich Sabinus rushed on to the attack, w'as equalled by 
the precipitation with which he fled. Ho escapetl to a farm- 
house, and, in order to spread a rt^port of his death, set fire 
to it. It was believed that be died there voluntarily ; ' but 
the various arts by which he protracted life for nine years, 
and the places in which lay concealed, toother with the 
constancy of his friends, and the memorable example of his 
wife fipponina, shall be recorded in their proper place.* 

Tables of brass, on which was engraven the treaty of alliance 
between the lioti>4ais nod the liiiigones. 

* T*hfl, Recount here promised of Epponiu»’^8 fidelity has not eom© 
down to ‘tts.. She was dwcjovered in a cavcm with Sabinus her huabjuad 
nine yeai^ afterwards, and with him' oonveyed to Kouio. Plutarch, 
who relates the particulars, says that her death waa the disgrace of 
VeapaHian^a reign. , 
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» • 

Th^ vio|ory obtcdued by the S^qt^auiaus checked |he pro- 
grese of* tl^ war; bej^v^ thm. a^ 

tu.xefiect pn t^e .bW^atkiae of joatice. a^d/the- of 
tr^tiee,; the example, ^ho mnt k iidttoe. to 

the dil^redt 0f Qaul, to mnA de^utiea to coosidt in com^ 

mon, whethW #ey should strike for liberty or renaaiu-qijdet. 

$8. Ihel9e;te?iai®aeti<>u»^ when reported at Jgome, in ka ex- 
aggerated ^were a source of anxiety to^Mudantiii, lest 
the general^ though diatiuguidied soldiers, lor he had seteoted 
Annins tialliaiS and PetUiua Cerealis to command the German 
armies, should unequal to the weight of the war.. Borne? 
at the fijune time, could not be left without a ruler. The 
unbridled' pa^ions of Domitian also were ‘dreaded; while 
Antoiiius Primus and Arrius Varus were suspeoted* The 
latter, who .had been put in command of the prmiorian 
guards, bs4 srms and men in his power. Mucianus removed 
him from his office, and, to solace him, made him euper- 
intendent of provisions. To pacify the mind of Domitian, 
the friend of Varus, he appointed Arretinus Clemens, a man 
nearly related to the house of Xespasian, and high in favour 
w^ith Domitian, «to the command of the prrotorisii guarJfe; 
urging that, m the reign of Caligula, his father held the same 
commastfTwith^high rejmte. T^ same name, ho observed^ 
wrndd be welcome to the soldiers; and Clemens himself, 
though a member, of the. senate, would be able to discharge 
the duties of •both station^. The most eminent sndividuds 
among the oithsens were chosen to join the expedition, and 
othei^i procured the appointment by intrigue, Domitiim and 
Mucianus prepared to set out, but in dissimilar moods; the 
young, prince in the confidence and fervour of youth, impa- 
tient fof action ; Mucianus, studying pretexts for delay, to 
check his ardent spirit, lest, if he were suddenly placed at 
the head of an amiy, from the impetnosiiy natural to his 
yearE(, and the impulse of pernicious counsellors, he should 
cmlmrrass the negotiations for peace, and the operations of 
war. Two of the victorious legions,* the sixth aijd eighth, 
the twenty-first from the Vitcllian party, and the second 
from the mrees lately raised, were marched into Gaul; some 


* 1’ho Bern! inhabited what is now ealled the Diocese of Bheims. 

® Coaoerning all these legions, see Hist, ii 6, The Second Legion ir* 
tlij additional seoond> Legio Secunda Adjutrix," 
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ov6r thf PeniuB and.Cottiatt Alps,' aad others over, the 
i^Tuan moBBtahi.* The fourteenth Aegaon was summoned 
from Britfidn; 4ud the sixth and ten^ firOm ^pain. The con- 
sequenoe TOs,:that the states of Oauh' facing' 4nohned to more 
pacific oomisele from the rumour of the 4kp|B:dacliirig army, 
as well las tl& impulse of their own minds, mmabhi in con- 
gress at Eheim*. A deputation from the TreV^mns waited 
there for the result of the deliberations, and with them Tullius 
VakntinuB, the moat strenuous promoter of war. In a 
g[)©eoh prepared for the purpose, he poured , forth uU the 
charges usually urged against extensive empirei^ with insult- 
ing and invidious reflections upon the Roman poo|d 0 ^ a cou- 
genial promoter of seditious disturbanoos, and a ihvourite 
with the multitude on account of his intemperate eloquence. 

€9. On the other hand, Julius Auspex, a leading cliief 
among the people of Rheims, by representing the power of the 
Romans, and the blessings of peace, — that war was undertaken 
even by men of no account in the field, but was carried on at 
tlie peril of the bravest spirits, and that the legions were 
already bearing dowm upon them, — rostraiued the more disci’cct 
by motives of respect and allegiance, and '.the more inex- 
perienced by sotting before them the danger they ^nild cu- 
oountor, and by apj)ealing their fears. Tiie consequence 
wa^ that they applauded the spirit of X'alontinus, but adopted 
the advice of Auspex. 1'here can bo no<doubt that the in- 
terest of the Treverians and Lingoues with tlie 'states of Gaul 
was impaired by their having espoused the cause of Verginius, 
in the commotions excited by Yindex. ^^'he mutual jealeusies 
of the provinces operated in deterring n\any. * Which was 
t.0 be the leading state in the .war] where the source of 
authority and the auspices? what city would they clioose as 
the scat of empire, if all things succeeded according to their 
wishes? Th€^ bad not yet gained the victory, but wei*o 
already quarrelling among tliemseives. Cue state boasted of 
its alliances; another of its riches and power; a third of 
its ancient origin, m their altercatioiia. Dissatisfied with the 
firospect of the future, they resolved to acquiosoe in their 
jircsent condition. Letters were desjiatehed to tlic Treverians 
in the name of the states of Gaul, requiring them to lay dowm 

1 The pusses of Great St. Bernard and Briaii^otu 

* The pass of the Little Sfc. Bernard. t ‘ \ i 
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their arms, while they rekht objl^ tibcir am their 

friends were ready to sqUeit fpr, them. The same Vajentinoa 
opposed this course anja Ids.cohntrym^B,, by hh* adTj^ were 
deaf to was, not so< diligent 

in preparing the of war^ as he was assiduons <jl;a>iua 

attendanee m public assemblies. • / ‘ . 

70. Thus the exertions of the Trevesrians, th§ LingOnes, and 
other revolted etHites^ were in no ])roportion, to the Sactent 
of the daiiger th'ey had incurred in undertaking the war. 
Not even thdr generals acted in concert. Giyilis traversed 
the deviotta regiows of Belgiurruwith the object of making* 
Labco his pri^ner, or forcing him out of the country. CSas- 
sicus loitei^ away the best part of his time in indolence, 
iis if he were enjoying the privileges of empire already ao- 
quired. Even Tutor neglected to secure tlie upper bank of . 
the Bhine, and the passes of the Aljis. lu the meantime, the 
one-and-twentieth legion, by the way of Vindoiiissa, pene- 
trated into Gaul, and Sextllius Felix, with auxiliary cohorts, 
through Ehietia.^ He was joineil by a scpiadron of horse, 
called Singulares, first summoned to lus aid by Vitellius, and 
afterwards united witli Vespasian. Their coiiiinaudijiig ofiBcfr 
w’as Juliug^ lljiganticus, whoso motlier was the sister of 
Givilis,-^nated by his uncle, and Lilting him implacably, as is 
often the case in quarrels between near connexions. Tutor 
having augmented ids army by new musters in the country of 
the Vangiones," the Cacracatiuns^ and Tnboci.ins. stijhngtliencd 
them with a body of veterans, horse and foot/ from the 
legions; men whom be had either inveigled by prdlnises, 
f*r compelled by menaces. A cohort detutched by Sextiiius 
Folk appeared in sight; they put tliem to the sword; but 
soon after, seeing the approucli of Hon j an generals and an 
army, they went over to that side; a desertion that did them 
honour; and the Tribociaus, the Vaugiones, and»the Caeraoa- 
tiaiifi, followed thoir example. Tutor, avoiding Magontiacum, 
retired with the Trcveiians to Bingium,'* where, having broken 
downi the bridge over the Navu,* he thought himself posted to 

* Tbe Eha>ti, now tke (JriAona. 

“ Vangioftos, mow the diocewe of Woitos. 

Still called Bingen; but the town appears to have been formerly 
on the other aide of tbe river. 

*#]S^tiieXaho. 
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advantage ; hnt beiu^ ebar^g^d by Felia with a cohort under 
bis oomiiaaAd,, i{*rbO/hj^ #and;a plaoa/. Tutor's itJ- 

liauoe wat The Treve- 

riaus ;weife with terror at tiijis defeat/ and the 

€0X01^]^, 4^ayiug down tbair themBelves 

about ii^naid of their chie^ the merit 

of being the l^pst to submit^ fled for rei^e lo such states as 
had ;iiot renounced the Homan alliance. The l<igions which had 
been removed, as aheady meiitioned, fr^' jNcivesinm and 
Bonna to the territory of the Trevorians, V<>lahtati1y swoi^e 
•fidelity to Vespasian. Valo/itinns was aiiseiit '4®Mfing these 
' trani^tions; he returned furious, and ;rbBolVed to throw 
everything into confusion and peril again, but' the legions 
went off to Metliomatricuin,^ a city in aJliaooe ^ith Home, 
Tutor and Valentinus inducted tlio Treverians once m4)re to 
take up arms ; putting to death Herennius and Niimisius, com* 
manders of legions, to strengthen the bond of guilt tliat lield 
them together by di mini si dug Ihc tn)pe of paiffon, 

71. Such was the slate of tliu war when Fetihos Cerealis 
reached Magontiacuin. By his arrival tl»e hopes of the party 
\^‘ro raistid. Eager for battle luinsclf, and more to be ad- 
mired for the contempt in which he held the enemy than the 
prudence of his measures, ho kindled the spirit of fflS soldiery 
by the bold tone of his language, intimating that he would not 
hesitate a momont to engage the enemy on the first oppor- 
tunity of •getting at him. llie levies, wliich had been raised 
in Gaul, he ordered back to their country, with directions to 
publifti every wdicre, that the legions weT*o sufficient to defend 
the em])ire ; and, tiiereforo, that the fillies miglit retiim to the 
employments of peace, as though the war was concluded, now 
that the Roman armies had taken up the mutter. By this 
message the Gauls were brought to a more submisfe^jve temper. 
Their young; m<*n being thus restored to their country, they 
felt their tribute lighter; and were the more s^alous in their 
duties, because they wgre not made much of. Civilis and 
Claa^USy learning that Tutor was defeated, the Treverians cut 
pieces^ and fortune fiivouriug the Roimin arms in everything, 
weiw in a state of alarm and neivous ^itatign, and drawing 
together their scattered forces, in the meantime warned 
VaicUtinti^ by irepeated messengers, not to run the hassard of 
‘ Now the cUooese of Mote, 
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a decisive onga^iaeiit. Cere^ iwaa the xaore impAietit to 
strike a sud^GiL^oj,. ,He 

trioum, vith aga^^ hj 

a shorter Ahe 

cum ike him .flews 

in three at Bigodalunt^ 

Yaletxtanusi) ht the head of a. large body of Treveriai^ .had 
taiteir |K)St, ^fegded' on one side by the and $n the 

other by mountmns. He added a fos^» and a barrier of stones; 
jiqr did these defences deter the Boraan general from ordering 
his ii)fantrj[^to for^ tliem, and marching his cavalry in battlcT 
array up hOl, aespisiug an enemy hazily drawn together^ 
who, he knew, would not be bo much benefited by their posi- 
tion, as that his own troops would not derive supmor advan- 
tages from tlieir valour. The soldiers were retarded a little in 
the ascent till they got clear of tiie enemy’s missiles; when 
tiiey came to engage hand to hand, tlie barbarians were hurled 
headlong from the steep like the fragments of a felling edifice. 
Xu the mednthne a party of the cavalry, wheeling r<>uttd the 
more level eminences, made thc^ princi|)al Belgic chiefe pri- 
soners of war, with YaleutinUs, their geueml, in th^ numbeif 
72. On the following day Cercalis entered the capital of 
the Trev-^irtftas. The soldiers paijJ.ecl for the deburuction o( 
the city. It ^fos the birth-place of Classicus and of Tutor. 
By their treason the Jegions had been besieged and massacred. 
What was the* great demerit of Cromomi, a city which had 
been plucked from the bosom of Italy because, for a single 
night, she delayed the career of the victox’S? A city dftaUd- 
ing on the confines of Germany, exulting in the spoils of 
armies, and reeking with tho* blood of gencrnls, was left 
untouched. The booty might, be brought into the account 
of the public treasury; they would themselves be' satisfied 
ivith the burning and demolition of a rebel o<jloiiy. as an 
atonement for the destruction of so many camps.” Cercalis, 
from fear of the disgrace that would attach to him, , if he 
should be .jsupposed to, engender in his soldiers a taste for 
rapine and cruelty, checked the fury of his mexi, and they ♦ 
obeyed. The rage of civil war was, over* and against Ibreigu 
enemies there was less* violence of feeling. Jbeir attention 
was immediately turned to the legions summoned firom 
* Now Bigol, on the Mosell«,,j3eat' Tre;reB. 
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Medioi^Jatricuni, trho prosant^ a speotacte truly ^w^tobod. 
Ooufecioua of .their <^ey stood o;»5^^h©lmed ^th grief, 
with tb^ fixea bn the ground. Between t&e emies 

no mht^’fiolntisttion passed •when They 'beard 

the iconeolatipn and enooiiraget^n^; bhi made nb 

anewei^, &&:dking to their tents, and bveu the light 

of > dajy Kor f/m it so much a sense of dio^^ and feat that 
had cpjhfouudea them, as shame and humiliillon; while oven 
tho victors wei*e overpowered by their , fittings, not daring to 
lift up their voices aud entreat for them, but* interceding fin* 
^tl^eir , -pardon with tears and silent appsids; till at iengti) 
C^eailiR soothed their minds by declaring that’ all that had 
happened, cither in consequence of dis^nsions among the 
superior officers, and among the soldiers, or the treacluery of 
the enemy, was the effect of fatal neccsssity. They must 
considei* that day fis tho first of their service, and of sworn 
allegiance. Their former offences, g^at though they were, 
neither the emperor nor thoir gencnil desired to look back 
upon. They were then admitted into the camp; and the 
general gave out orders t© every company, that no num 
^ould presume, upon any occasion of contfjst or altercation, 
to reproach his commdes with liaviug been engaged in sedi- 
tion, or having suffered a defeat. , 

73. Cerealisthon called au :issoinbly of the Treverians and 
Lingones, and thus addressed them : “ Eloquence, indectl, is 
a t^ent iS^hich I never cultivated. In the fibld of battle I 
have maintained the ciiaracter of tho lioman people for 
valouA But as w^ords weigh with you more than airything, 
and things good and evil are estimated by yCm, not with 
reference to their intrinsic merits, but the colouring of iucen- 
diaricB, I have resolved to address a few words to you, which, 
now tho war is over, it will be more your interest to have 
heard, than mine to have uttered. Tho Roman generals and 
emperors entei-ed your territoncs, and the other provinces of 
<}aul, from no last of conquest, but solicited by your ances- 
tors, at that time torn by intestine divisions, and driven to 
•the brink of ruin ; and when tho Germans, whom you called 
to your aid, enslaved, without distinction, those who invited 
tliem, and^hose who resisted. The battles whicli Rome has 
fought with the Teutones and the Cimbrians,*- hex wars in 
* Stf 0 Velleius Patereulus, lib. ii 8, 12; aud Hytarch, Life rir ^^av'iua. 
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Gennajtty, md ike toil and vigour of her lejrioiw, 4itli the 
varioue^ events that ioQoiredf teoW. It 

out legioas ifore on 1M hmke of the Bhbje* laot 
for the Itcdy; but leet another Ariovisbia^i^tijid 

aspire to Aad do you .now iusuig^^tl^ 

Civilie, or tiW^^taidahs, or the natiorts b^oudetto'.'^ 
have that for you and your welfare wj^ich'ybur 

fathers never. figperienODd from their anoeetorsl Mid jsame 
motives d:hat' &st incited the Germans to cross the 'Ehine, 
will ever subiust:. ambition, avarice, and the love of new 
settlement^ ready, at all *times, ^to change their swampy fens* 
and barren delierts to get possession of your fertile plains and 
yourselves. But, liberty and sjjecious pretences are employed 
to roil their dosigns; nor did ever any man desire to reduce 
others to servitude and subjection to himself, without using 
tlie same terms. * 

74, "Your country, till you put yourselves under oUr 
protection, was at 4rll times harassed with wars, and oppressed 
by tyrants* Borne, tboi^h so often provoked by w'ar, im- 
posed upon you by the right conquest that only which 
was necessary to preserve peace. For to maintain, the trauP 
quillity of nations, arms arc necessary; soldiers must bo 
kept in pSJf^TEn^i witliout a tribute supplies cannoi/ be raised. 
All other things are placed uj)on a footing of equality* Our 
legions are, often oQinmanded by you; you are governors of 
your own provinces^ and even of others. Nothing i« reserved 
to ourselves, no exclusiveness exercised. Does a virtuous 
])rince reign at Homo? thougli placed at a distance, yo% feel 
tho mildness ^ of his government equally with ourselves. 
Tyrixnts turn their rage upon^those immediately within th$Sr 
reach. In tho same manner, as you submit to excessive 
mins, and barren seasons, and all the other calamities of 
nature, so also put up with' the avjurice and pj’odigality of 
princes.® As long as human nature remains 11i(a*e will be 

1 For ArioviBtuB, tho German chief, who pushed his oooqnosta in 
Ganl, see Csssar, De Bell. Gall. i. 31. 

^ Heneca ejepressog h^self to the same effect ; " Omnia itaque sic * 
palatur sapiens, ut hlemis rigorem, et intemperantiam coeli, ut fervores 
morbosque, et esetera fofte accidentia.*'— Seneca, Do Const. Sap. o, 1), 
Pope has said, in the same spirit^ — 

“ Jf plagnos or earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 

9 yiei^hy then a Borgia or a Catiline ?** 
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fiwdts. tlioadw'nW 

sated hy tite ocjfl^naBtl hJi^ of Jbel^ n^tadltiaa * tTaJeea, 
pertep8»#c^aei|>ebt Tutor Ra<i 

more r®i^5 oof that under eilipiceB anoies 

wifl;&,i)tiiitea;;to Britojw,. by 

meaim jRgb^W tributes than are .i*or if the 

Boman'dominiojti is, repudiated, (^lioh, vBmy tije' gods av€^ 1 ) 
'vrhat other oonsequenoe will result tbici tbaft the lnata<^s 
will be migaged iu war with each other? a apace of 

^eight hundred years, this fabric of ^empiro has feWi raised by 
*good foitune and strict discipline; nar casi tl>m down 
without bringing ruin upon its destroyers, But you will he 
exposed to the greatest danger. You have gold and riches, 
those great incentives to war, Cherudi, therefore, and honour 
peace and the city of Rome: a city, whose juivil^es we 
erjoy, alike the conqueror and the conquered. Let the expe- 
rience you have had of the vicissitudes of fortune instruct 
you to prefer submission with security to rebellion ^ith ruin.'* 
Such was the speech in which he allayed the fears, and 
l^vived tlie hopes of the Gauls, who apprehended severer 
treatment 

7o> The Treverian state was occupied by the victorious 
army, when Oeroalis reociv^il letters from Civi^iS'flud'Gl.assicus, 
the purport of which was, timt Vespasian, though they sup- 
pressed the intelligence, ^vos no more; .that Italy and Rome 
were redficed to the last extremity by intestine war; that 
the jmmes of Domitian and Mucianus carried no weight or 
authority with tiieiu. If Cerealis aspired to the sovereignty 
of Gaul, Civilis and Classiciis would rest contented with the 
limits of their own statea If Ke preferred tlie decision of the 
sword, they did not deJine'-cven that. To this message 
Cerealis returned no answer, but seut the letter, and the 
person who brought it, to Domitian. Meanwhile, the bai'ba- 
ria^, in detached parties, came ‘ pouring down fi'om every 
quarter. Oerealis was generally censured for suffming the 
footjes to form a junction, when he might have cut them oi^* 
*in detail. The Roman army threw a fosse, and rampart 
round the camp, which he had oocupisd hitherto in an un- 
protected atate.. ' 

76;* .'The ; Germans were amyed against each other in a 
conflict of opinions. Civilis . was for waiting the of 
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tho n^ons i^eyond the with teiror of iWuw riamo 
the yieMrmeasf 

victory. ^Whd mM writhe Oaufe thim a pj^ 
the ocmqtierQrY BetgiaEs^^e i3a$ja df 

the imtioBV them/ either aTowe^^- or'4^i 

hearts. Tatdr;#ftiiita^ that, by proiracting ifee, war, the 
Uomon power ^uld inoreafio, as '^eir legiQBf W^e dmidx^ 
together ik>m»; *11 ^ parts. 0»e w’as alr^y aitiyod fijom 
Britain, others wei^‘8iraiin<>^e^ ^om Spain, and inorOwfere 
on their roareh • from Italy ; npt tumultuary bands, bnt ^ 
veterans m'orc^d tcewar. He alleged, too, that the OermanB, 
for whom they should wait, listen^ to no orders; submitted 
to no rule, but were governed solely by capfico; that ‘money 
and presents, the sole objects for which they bartered theii 
principles, were possessed in a superior degijce by the Eomans, 
and that no man was so addicted to arms ns not to prefer the 
same reward for re|) 08 e to incurring danger for it But if 
they engaged the enemy immediately, Cercalis had no legions 
except those saved from tlie wrccl^ of tlie Germanic army, 
who were bound by treaties with the states of Gaul: and thj^ 
vesy circumstance of their having lately routed an undis- 
ciplined Ijjjjd under Valentinus, contraiy to thoir owrl expec- 
tations, would minister to their mwn temerity, and that of 
their general. They would venture again, and would encoun- 
ter, not an untutored boy, whose tlioughts were occupied 
with words aifd harangues more than steel and fcms, but 
Civilis and Classicus; whom tlxey will no sooner have set 
eyes upon than their former fears will again take possemoa 
of their miflds, their former flight and famine, and the' 
thought of the many occasions in which they had been cap- 
tured, and held their lives at the mercy of others. Norwere 
tlie Troverians and Lingonians ’ bound to them by affe^on ; 
they would take up arms against them again when their fear 
was remerved* doasicua put an end to the war of opinion 
by approving of the sentimonts of Tutor, and they; proceeded 
to carry them mto effect 

77. In the centre of their array were the TJbians and Liu- ^ 
gonians, the Bataviau joberrta in the right wing, the Bruo- 
terians and Tenoteriaus in the left. They made their assault 

» Tfae^&vreri and j^iogonsfl bad been persuaded by Oerealie lay 
domfiJimr^nas. 
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with* Eiioh one divigion from th^ another 

along the plain; between the high road and the Kbaell^, that 
Coreali^ jilBsed the ’iiight ont o^^hip' camp, zeoeived in 
bed !khe tiewp the attack and the at once, 'rebtdcing 
the, the messengers; but ^‘^length the* whole 
^he' presented itself to Ms vie^* Ihe 
Oenpamt bad /orccd the entrehchmeutP of tbh lemons; the 
cavalt^J^, were routed • and the bridge oVcr vtha Miai^Ue, Whicli, 
forming a communication, conueoted the parte beyond it with 
the cClony, wus in j)ossossion of the enemy. Oerealis, undis- 
* mayed in the midst of this /jonfusion and«alarm,^and staying 
the fugitives with his own hand, exposed himself nusparingly 
amidst the weapons of the enemy, though his person was un- 
protected; and by a hrf[)py effort of desperate courage, with 
the prompt assistance of the most intrepid of his troops, suc- 
ceeded in rerai>turing tlie bridge, and securing it by a cho^n 
band. Then returning to the camp, he saw the legions whidi 
liad l)cen aipturcd at NovesiTim and Bonna, dispersed in wild 
disorder, their standards well-nigh ahandoncKi, and the eagles 
^n diinger of falling into the hands of the enemy. Fired with 
indignation, he exclaimed, ‘Tt is not FJaocus, it is not Vocula, 
whom you thus abandon. There is no treach e^ h ero; nor 
have I anything to be ^lologised for, cxjieptTTmt I wns 
suu]>le enough to believe that you had blotted out the re- 
mombrande <»f your Oallic alliance, and had returne<l to your 
former obligation of fealty to Koine. I shall be numbered 
with the murdered generals; stretch me in' death with the 
HerAinii and Nnmisii ; that all yom commanders may have 
perished by the hands of their soldi* ;rs, or gf the cnemy.^ 
Go, tell Vespasian, or, if you will, tell Classicus and Civilis, 
for they arc nearer, that yoii have deserted your general *iii 
the battle. But remember tiie legions will come, who will 
neither leave me unavenged, nor you unpunished.’’ ' 

78. These reproaches were founded in truth; and the tri- 
bunes and other oft'cers assailed them with the same topics. 
The soldierK rallied, find formed by cohorts and companies. 
Indeed, as the enemy had advanced with precipitation, and 
the tents and baggage obstructed them, — for the fight took 
place within the rampart, — their line could not extend itself 

• HordeoniuB Haocus and Vocwla w«re murdered by their pwu sol- 
licra. JfiTtuoiaLaB and Herexmlue dUed by the aword of the 
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Tutor, CIaswcus, and Civilis, eaoli in his statidh, ke« up the 
gnirit of the battle, u^ing the Gaidd to fight for liftrty, the 
Batavians for gl(^, and the Oenr^wos by motives of plunder. 
All things cor^piim in their favour, till the one^d^tu^eutieth 
legion, having moio space than the rest^ forming into a dense 
body, Buatamejd the ^ock of the chaige, and socgi after made 
them give way. Nor was it without -divine interposition that 
tbaviotora their courage all at once forsakidb them, turned 
their backs, llieir consternation, as they themselves pre- 
tended, was occasioned by Uie appearance of the cohorts, 
which, having been dispersed on the first onset, rallied on tLsb 
topmost ridges, and produced aif impression that they were a 
fresh reinforcement. But the fact is, that when on ^ point 
of gaining the day, they were impeded by a pernicious rivalry 
in securing ‘ plunder, in the meantime intermitting their 
exertions against tho enemy. Cerefilm, as by his carelessness 
he well-ni^ ruined all, so by his intrepidity restored affairs ; 
and following up his success, captured and razed the camp of 
tho enemy the same day. 

70- The interval allowed to the soldiers for repose from 
their fatigue was but short. The Agrippinians implored kle 
aid, offering to deliver uj) the wife and sister of CJivilis, with 
the daugkisw of Classicus, all loft in their hands rg pledges of 
the alliance. They had, during this time, massacred all the 
Gel-mans who were amongst them in their several houses; 
whence their fears and natural entreaties for succours, before 
tho enemy should prepare themselves for any object of am- 
bition, or to avenge tlieir slaughtered country men.« For 
C'lvilis had bis thoughts directed to tliat quarter, having no 
mean force at "his command, with a cohort of resistless bravery 
and unimpaired strength, composed of Chaucians and Frisians, 
Mn<l posted at Tolbiacum,' in the Agrippinian territory. But 
he was diverted by the mournful intelligence that the cohort 
was annihilated by a stiutagem of the Agrippinians, who, 
when the Germans were asleep, after a copious feast add 
drinking bout, fastened the doom, set fire to their habitations, 
and burnt them. At the same time, Cerealis made' a forced* 
march to the relief of tlie city. Civilis was now beset by 
another source of fear,*lest the fourteenth legion, cooperating 
with the fleet from Britain, might harass the Batavians on the 
y f^Jolbiacum, now Zulpich, in the diocege of Cologne. 
TAd-^OL. II. 

« 

i 
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sea-coasl Tliat le^on, however, marched over-l^d,* undtsr 
thp conduct of FabiuB Priscus^ to invade the Tungrians and 
the Nervians.; and those two states submitted to tlie Romans. 
The Oaumnofates, assuming an offensive attitude, attacked the 
fleet, and either took or sunk the greatest path By the same 
people a laage body of tlie Nervians, who had voluntarily 
taken up arms in favour of the Romans, was overtlirown. 
Classicus also fought with a party of horse, detached by Cere- 
alisto Noveaium, with good success. These advantages, small 
it is true, but coining one after another, damaged the ^ckt of 
^he recently obtain od victoiy. 

80. During these tiansactions, Mucianus ordeerSfl the son of 
Vitellius ' to be put to death, alleging, as his cxciiso for it, 
that discord would continue to prevail unless he Extirpated 
the seeds of dissension. Nor did lie suffer Antonias Primus 
to be summoned by Dumitian to form one of his attendants 
in the expedition, being jealous of his favour with the sol- 
diery, and the lofty bearing of the man, who was so impatient 
of a superior, that lie could not even bro(»k an equal. Anto- 
nins went to join Vespasian, hy whom ho was received, not 
Judeod aii^werably to his own anticipations, but still not in a 
manner which indicated any avuraiou on the part of the em- 
peror. Vespasian was acted upon bv conflifiing oc«i»i*Jeratious ; 
on the one hand, hy the services of Anhnuhs, under whoso 
conduct the w’ar w^as unqxiostionably terminated; on tlie other, 
by the letters of jMucianus, The other ooni*ti,ci8 also rej^re- 
seiitcd him in odious colours, as Tnoro'>e and overbearing, not 
forgetting the imputations that attaclicd to his earlier years.*" 
Aiitoinus himself, too, provoketl aiilinositics by bis aiTOgauce, 
for he was too fond of magnifying Jiis own ni'onts. Others 
he censured as mou of no capacity foi w’ai*; Cmoina hoslig- 
inatised as a captive,^ and one tliat could not hold out. The 
consequence was, that he grew daily more despised and desjn- 
cable, tliough the emperor still ki>pt up an appearance of 
friendship with him. 

81. Ill the course of those months during which Vespasian 

^ Broticr say*;, a niilitarj'^ road luay still be traced irom Gesfioriaeum 

(now Boulogne) to Atuatuca, the capital of the Tungri ; now Tongrea, 
in the bishopric of Liege. 

^ He was called Gernaiuicus ; see Hi&t, ii. 59, 

» See Tfist. iL 86. 

* CiJJcina was kept in chaius by cwn soldiers , Hist, J* 
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was wditiqg at Alexandria for tho periodicai seasp of tbo 
summer winds, and a safe, navigation, many miracles occunajd, 
by which the feivour of heaven and a sort of bias in the 
poweirs above towards Vespasian were manifested One of 
the common people of Alexandria, known to have axJisease.in 
his eyes, embraced the knees of the omperor^^importuning 
with groans a remedy for his blindness.^ In this he acted in 
compliance with the admonition of the gotl^Sorapis,*^ whom 
that nation, devoted to superstition, honours above all other 
gods; and he prayed tlie emperor that he 'would deign to 
sprinkle his cheeks and the balls of his dyes with the secretion 
of his moTtiSL Another, 'who was diseased in the hand,® at 
.the instance of the same gnS., entreated that lie might be 
pressed by the foot and sole of ("ppsar. Vespasian at first 
ridiculed the request, and treated it with contenipt; but when 
they persisted, at one tinjc he droavied the imputation of 
weakness^ at another he was led to ho]>e for sucooss, by the * 
supplications of tlie rneu themselves, and the encouragements 
of his flatterers. Lastly, he ordered that the ojiiniou of 
physicians should bo taken, as tw whether a blindness and 
lameness of these kinds could'l)e got the bettor of by buimffi 
powder. The physicians stated various points: tlmt in the 
one the pc^r of vision wjis not wholly destroyed, and that \t 
would be restojftd if the obstaclcAvero removed ; in the other, 
that the joints 'which had become diseased might be renovated, 
if a healing po-wer were applied; such peradventwe was the 


' It ia not clear that Tacitus pla/’oj any faith in this extraordinary 
story. Voltairn, jtnk't‘d, sreins to l>o <lio <»nly wnter wluj lia^endea- 
\oured to eatfiblish the miracnlour, cure. He says : “ Do toutep le-i 
giit^riBons mii’aCiilctmes, lea plus atteBt<f* 0 H, Ioh plus uutlientuiues, eont 
celJrs do cot avougle a qni rotupwreur Vijspasiaii rciulit la viie, et do ce 
parabiic auquel il reiuhi I’usago do pcs monibres. Ue n’est pas lui qui 
cherche h. ee faire valoir pur de.s p^p^tigel^^, <lont un monarquo aftbrmi 
n’a poB boaoin.” VoJtuire’a reason for giving credit to the stoiy ip 
higlily unfoi-tunate ; for Suetotnus exj*rvjjfily say a, “ Anfontaa et quuhi 
majesttis qusodazn, nuvo princi}>i deerat.” ISoe Suetonius, Life of Vuu- 
paaian, a. 7. 

* In case of sickness, it was the ciwtora of the common people, by 
the advice of the Egyptian priests, to abstain from food, and lie in the* 
temple of Serapia, stretched on the skins of vitrtims alaiii at the altar. 
Hence the distempered visions of crazed imaginations, which wei*e con- 
eidered in the light of inspiration. 

* Suetonius relates the two miracles ; but what Tacitus calls a parar 
ly tie baj;|d. he says was a pai'alytiu leg. Life of Vesiwisian, a, 7, 

* ■ ^ s 2 
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pleasuraof the gods, and the emperor was chosen to perform 
tljeir win. To sum ixp all, that the glory of accomplislimg 
the cure would be Caesar’s, the ridicule of its fiiilure would 
rest upon the sufferers. Acoording\v> undot an impression 
that everything was within the power of his fortune, and that 
after what l^d occurred nothing w’as incredible, with a cheer- 
ful countenance himself, and while the multitude that stood 
by waited the Svent in all the confidence of ^ticipated suc- 
cess, Vespasian executed what was required of him. Imme- 
diately the hand was restored to its functions, and the light of 
^ly shone again to' the blind. Persons *who were present 
even now attest the trutli of. both these trauSSotions, when 
there is nothing to lie gained by falsehood.^ 

82, After this, Vespasian conceived a deeper desire to visit 
the sanctuary of Scraj)is, in order to consult the god about 
afijiii’S of the empire. He ordered all iiersons to be excluded 
from the tcmi)le; and lo, w^hen he entered, and his thoughts 
were fixed on the deity, be j)erceived behind him a man of 
principal note among the Egyptians, niuned Basilides, -whom, 
at that moment, Lo knox^'Ho l)o detained by illuess at a dis- 
ftiuce of several days’ journey from Alexandria.^ Vespasian 
inquired of the priests, wbetlicr Basilides that day had entered 
the temple. He asked of others wlumi he mef^hether he 
was seen in the city. At mngth, from messengers whom he 
desjiatched on horseback, be received certain intelligence, tliiit 
Basilides was at that instant of time eighty miles distant from 
Alexandria. He then concluded that it was a divine vision, and 
deduaid the import of the res])onse from ibe name of Basilides.^ 

83. I’Ko origin of the god Sorapis is a subject hitherto not 
much discussed by Roman writers , the account given by the 
])riosts of Egypt is as follows : — At tlie time when Ptolemy, 
the first of the Macedonian vane, who consolidated the power 
of Egypt, w;iH adding wails and temples and I’oligious institu- 
tions to the new-built city of Alexandria, a youth of sur- 
passing grace, and in appearance transcending the human 
form, presented himself to him in tho night, commanding 

r 

’ Tacitus vs rote his History in tho roign of Trajan, when the Veapa* 
Sian or Flavian family wae extinct. * 

^ This account of Yesiiosian and Bahilides is related by Suetoniua. 
liiie of Vespasian, s. 7. 

* BasllideSi from the Greek BaaiK^bs^ ‘*a king.** 
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him .0 send some of his most trusty friouds mto PCntus, to 
bring from that place his effigy; that it would be a source ‘of 
prosperity to his kingdom, and great and glorious would be 
the countiy that gave reception to it In tliat instant the 
youth was seen mounting to heaven in a column of fire. 
IHolemy, struck with the omen and the marvellous event, laid 
his visions of the night before the Egyptian peicsts, the usual 
interpreters of ifuch things. And as they had no knowledge 
of Pontus, nor of foreign matters, he asked Timotheus the 
Athenian, one of the race of the Eumolpidie,^ whom he had, 
invited fronnEleus!^, to preside over the mysteries of religion, 
wliat were those riles and ceremonies, and who was the deity 
alluded to! Timotheus, upon inquiry of such as had travelled 
into Pontus, learned that there was in those parts a city called 
Sinope, and near it a temple celebrated from of old amc)ug the 
neighbouring people, sacred to the inlcmal Jupiter ; for there * 
also stood near him a female effigy, which many called Pro- 
serpina. But Ptolemy, such is tho character of despotic 
kings, easily alarmed, but when Jug. fears had subsided more 
eager in pursuit of his pleusutes than concerned about reli- 
gious mattem, came by degr-ees to think nothing ahbntit, and 
devoted hv?,<^tontioii to other ohjocts ; till at Icn^h tho same 
firm, now nioi’« terrific in asjxjtt, and more urgent in his 
manner, denounced destruction to himself and his kingdom, 
unless his beheshs wore fulfilled. He then ordered ambas- 
sadors and presents to be despatclied to Scydrotaemis the 
king, who then ruled over tlio Sinopians, and enjoined ^hem, 
when about to sail, to repair to the Pytliiaii A]k)11o. They 
sailed with favourable winds, and had a quick passage. The 
answer of the oracle >vas in explicit terms: “That they 
should go and bring back the statue of his father, and leave 
unmoved that of his sister.” 

84. Having reached Sinope, they delivered t^ie presents, 
supplications, and instructions of their king to Soydrothcrais, 
Fluctuating in his rebolves, one wliilc he dreaded tho (lis- 
j>leaBure of the deity ; again, he -was alarmed by the mcnai*-cs , 
of the people, who opposed the request; ofttimes tlie gifts 
and presents df the axr]i)!iSBadi»rs moved him;* and after tiiree 
years had been Ri>ent, while these proceedings were going on, 

‘ Tb<j| descendants of Eumolpns were the priests of Coi-os, and pre- 
Bidet? ove^whe Eleusinian mysteries. 
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Ptolciii^r omitted no cffoiits of zeal, no methods of supplication; 
be added to the dignity of his ambassadors, increased the 
number of ships, and augmented the vf eight of gold. A 
threatening vision then appeared to Soydrothemis, mming 
him no longer to impede the appointment of a god. The 
king still hesitating, v?as hamasod by a vai*icty of disasters, 
diseases, tokeued of divine vengeance which could not be mis- 
taken, and daily increasing in severity. Ho 8ailed an assem- 
bly of the people, and laid before them the orders of the god, 
jthe visions of Ptolemy and himself, and the* miseries tliat 
threatoned them. The populace turned av^y iBniisgust from 
their, sovereign ; envied the Egyptian monarch, trembled for 
themselves, ainl besot the temple. Hence a more marvellous 
report btalc*s that the god, of his own motion, quitted the 
temple, and embarked on board the fleet that lay at the 
shore ; and, wonderful to relate, they came to land at Alex- 
andria, on the third day from that time, alter measuring so 
great ail expanse of sea. A temple, such as suited a great 
and opuloiit city, was built at a place called llhacotis, whore, 
k' ancient tunes, a chapel had been dedicated to Serapis and 
Isis. Such is the most generally received liistoiy of the god 
Scrapis, afnl his convejance into Egypt. 1 aij^^^iAware that 
there \vre those w'Lo state tKat he w’.as brought from Seloucia, 
a city of Syria, in the reign of that Ptolemy whom the third 
geueratioi^ produced ; uthoi-s assert that iio was brought from 
Memj)his, fornierly a celebrated city and the pillar of ancient 
Eg^-pJ. l>y the same l^tolemy. The god Innibelf, on account 
of his healing art, i.s by many called ^E xulapius; by others, 
Osins, the must ancient deity of the country’; and many 
give liim the iiauio of Jupiter, as lord of the universe. But 
the most maintain iliat he is Pluto ; eitlior from tokens which 
are discernible in the deity liimsolf, or by a circuitous process 
,f proliable leasoniug. 

8t5. As for Domitian and Muciaims, before they reached 
the foot of the Alps, they received adricos of the victory 
^gained in the country of the Trovei’iaus, Of this victory the 
best evidence was alforded by tlie presence of Valentinus,* 
the general of ti»e enemy, who appeai*ed by no means cast 
down, but exhibited in his looks the determined spirit that had 
animated him in the field. He was heard in his defepco, for 
, , * Vwleijtinus, mentioned in c. 71 of this took. ' 
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the mere object Of ascertaining the character of his ijmd^ and 
^^a 8 coudomued. While under the hands of the executioner, 
some one remarked insultingly, that iiis countiy was reduced 
to subji^ion; when he replied, that that 011*010118101106 con- 
soled him in his dieath. But Mucianus now declared, as an 
idea which occuiTed to him at the time, what ^le had Jong 
harboured in Ins breast > that as by the ble^pg of the gods 
the power of tl» enemy was crushed, it would be hardly be- 
coming in Domitian, now that tJiC war was brought to the 
verge of a successful termination, to step in and seize the 
glory which^helongod to another. If tlie rejioae of the empire," 
or the safety of tlie (lauls, were in jc(jj)itrdy, then Csesar ouglit 
to appear in the hold; but the Canniuefates and Batavians 
should be delegated to inferior genenils. Domitian himself 
should remain at Lyons, and, at a short distance from the seat 
of war, dazzle the enemy with the power and auspicious for- . 
tune of the princedom : neither condescending to engage in 
affairs of minor importance, nor wanting when groat occasions 
occurred. ^ 

bC>. His artifices were seen through, but the respect dua 
to his station required tliat they should not be expoeeiL 
Thus they airivod at Lytais, from whicli place Domitian ia 
believed to nav^.' sent secret inos^engora to sound Cereahs as 
to whether on his appearance he would i)lace the army and 
the command in his haiids.^ AVlietlicr Domitian liad it in 
(joiitemjdatiOTf, w'hen ho tlionght of tliis [n-oeeediitg, to levy 
war against his fatlicr, or to sup])cn’t and strciigLhcu himself 
against his brother Titus, rcmanis uncertain ; for (Jereiflis, by 
a judicious middle course, cvadc.d his (piestioii, as proceeding 
from one who in the inex})cricucc of youth desired what was 
ridiculous. Domitian, seeing Inmscl f slighted by older officers, 
ceased to discharge oven those funetioiis of empire which 
WT,ro of limited importance, and winch he had. been in the 
habit of esiercising; burying himself in the depths of his 
own rollections, wlnle ho exhibited externally a semblance of 

* Domitian ia jimifted liy Silius Italicus for the Ability and conducts 
With which he ended the Batavian wai’ : — 

At tu tronaoeddens, Oermaniee, facta tuormn, 

Jam ptier aurieomo performidate 3^atavo.’‘ — Lib. iii. 607^ 

Put SiUuB Italicqa oflbred the incunao of a poet to the reigning prince 
CerftalS^as tl»o genet al that comxuered the Batavian chief. 
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simpliciijr aud^modesty, afiTocting the pursuit of letters and a 
passion for poetry* to veil his real ptirposes and withdraw 
himself from the jealousy of his brotberf whose dissimilar and 
milder nature he mistook for its opposite. 


BOOK V. 

. 1, In the beginning of the same year, Titus, who was ap- 

pointed by his father to complete the subjugation of Judma, 
and who, when l)oth were no liigher than subjects, had gained 
a reputation for milihiry talents," nt)W exercised a more 
extended influence, and shone witli augmented lustre; the 
provinces luid armies emulating ofich other in their zeal an<l 
attachment to him. IMtus, on his part, that he might be 
thought deserving of still higher distinctions, appeared in all 
the splendour of external emhcllishmcnts, and showed himself 
a prompt and res<dute soldier, challenging respect by courtesy 
^nd afiability; mixing with the common soldiers wlicn en- 
gaged in the works and on their march, without impairing 
the dignity of the genera), lie sucoeedofl to command 
of three legions in Judfc#,, the fifth, the «tciith, and the 
fifteenth;® \vho had long served under Vespasian. To these 
he added the twelfth, fiom Syria, and the third and twonty- 
scoond, wilhdrawn from Alexandria, He was alteudetl, besides, 
by twenty cohorts of the allies, and eight sipiadrous of hoi'so, 
with the two kings Agri])j»a and Sohcinus,^ and auxiiiarics 
from Antiochus. Ho h.id also a Viand of Arabs, ^formidable in 
themselves, and harbouring towards the Jc^YS the hitter 
animosity usually sulisisting tnitweeii neighbouidiig nations. 
Many persons had come from i*.ome and Italy, each impelled 

' Doiuitiau is highly pr.usoil hy t,?uintilian for hirt lov»^ of literature, 
lih X. 1; ftuii also hy Siliurf Jtalicurj, lil». id. tilii. Suotomus agrees 
with TflLcilu'^ : ** SiPiulavit ofc luoJestiani, impriiui«<iue poetjcuj 

.Btudium, tarn insuotina antea Kihi, ^uam poatea si>retum ei ahjoclum.” 
— ^SuetoiiiuH, Life of Doimtian, s, 2 

* Titus sorvod with his faflier iu Britain^ in Oormouy, and Judaea. 
Suotoiiiua, Life of A’ospasiau, ». 4 ; and Titus, b. 4. 

® See an account of the army under Titus; Josephus, Bell. Jud. 
Ub. V, 0, * See Hist. ii. 81. ^ 
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by tbe hopes ho had of prooccupyitig the favour of a priltce who 
had not yet chosen his friends. With this force Titus, advancing 
into the enemy’s country in order of battle, by his scouts dili- 
gently exploring the inotions of the enemy, and prei)ar©d for 
action, formed a camp a short distance from Jerusalem. 

2. Being now about to relate the catastrophe t)f that cele- 
brated city, it seems fitting that I should unfe^d the particu- 
lars of its origin. The Jews,^ we are told, escaping from the 
island of Crete, at the, time when Saturn w^iis driven from his 
tlirone by tho violence of Jupiter, settled in the extreme parts 
of Libya. JJlheir «iame is adduced as a i)roo£ Ida, it is " 
alleged, is a well-hnown ruouutaiu in Crete: the ueighbounng 
Idcoans, by an addition to the name to adapt it to the lan- 
guage of barbarians, are ordinarily calhid Judicaus.^ Some 
siiy that the population, ovci-flowing throughout Kgypt, in 
the roign of Isis, tvas relieved by cuiigT*atiou into the neigh- 
bouring countries, under tlic conduct of llierosolymus and 
J uda. Many state that they are the progeny of the ^jthiopians,^ 
who were imiielled by fear and detestation to change their 
abode in tlio reign uf king CejJicus. There are tliose wIkj^ 
report that they are a heterogeneous band from As-wyria,*^ a 


^ 'I’hLs nf tlio oripn of the Jcwirili uaitiuii li»u been the ?ul)- 

of mucli cnkoiBin. ^J’lic* ooinm<»itatorrt aro surj>npe»l that tho 
Insl-omn j^liould not Iihvo thought it worth his wliiJo to the laoisit 
c\aot Information Ci'iiccrniiu? a people wlioflo liua* ruin h(* wan to 
relate. That n^gJoct is still more mirprihiug when it is^consideroil 
that, in the reign of 'I’rajan, when QWitus publwhod his work, tlio 
page of^Iewirfh history was iully tliaehwed, and acces nhle to the curiosity 
of every Homan. JoE.e]>hus lived at Home, nmlor Yes])ariinn, Titifc, and 
Domitian ; and under the last of those emperors his ilibioiy of thu 
AVw in Jnda'a waij puhhshed. 

® was the hxhulouH traditiem of the Greeks, ’’’"ho deduced all 
thingH from Jupiter and. batum, at* tho Homatih afterwards from Troy 
and the Trojans. 

^ The j3{lthio])ians, according to Ptiny the elder (lih vi. 210, were in 
remote ages a groat and j>i>werful j>eoplo. They held rV3'pi’ 
jeetiou, and were t-he founders of an eiujnre in Syria. JoscpiiUB, in his 
Antiijuities, has a tradition, that Mosof’ comniandod armies m *I%t}iiopia. 
Hence tbe Jews were said to have issued from .dStliiojiu. 

* We have in this iiassage sonR'thiug that luordors on the trutln * 
Ahralum went forth from Ur of the Chaldees. (Ocn, xi. 31.) He \\ert 
into Kg>’pt to sojonni thei^» (Gen. xii. 10.) Tlio history of his j)Ostonly 
in Egypt, and the journey into Syria and tho laud of Cunuau. clearly 
prove the descent <.»f tho Jews from Aliraham, luid throw a light upoii 
what offtf^uthor says of their Assyrian origin. 
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peoj)]© Ivlio, being destitiito of a coimtry', made themselves 
masters of a portion of Egypt, and subsequently settled iu 
cities of their own in tho Hebrew territories, and the parts 
bordering on Syna. Others, ascribing to tlie Jews an illus- 
trious origin, say that the Solymi,^ a nation celebrated in the 
poetry of Hfaner, called the city which they built Hiorosolyma, 
fcom -their owj| uatno, 

3. Very many authors agree in recording, that a jicfttilcntiftl 
disease, which disilgured the body in a loathsome manner, - 
spreading over Egy]»t, Bocchoris, at that time king, rc’pairiiig 
^ to the oracle of Jupiter Ilammou,^ in quefli of p.ji*emcdy, was 
directed to purify his kingdom, and ca terminate that race of 
men as lioing dotested by the gods: that a mass of people 
tlnis searelu'd out and collected togctlier were in a wild and 
barren descri^ abiuuloiUHl to their uiisory, when, all tho rest 
being bathed in tears and toipid with despair, Moses, one of 
the exiles, admonished tiieiu not to look for any aid from gods 
or men, being deserted of both, but to trust themselves to 


him as a heavon-coin missioned guide, by whose aid already 
^h(*y had warded otV tlio miseiios that beset them. Tliey 
assented, and commenced a venturous journey, not knowing 
wliilhor they w’ciit. But notliiiig distressed them^so much as 
want of water and now |hey lay »t re tchedt through all tiic 
plains, ready to exj)iix*, wlien a herd of wild asses, retuiming 
from pasture, went up a rock shaded with a gro^'C, Moses 
followed flicm, and forming his curiji'ctare By the lierhage 
that grew upon the ground, opened copious springs of water.® 

^ liomer speakw of the l*ut tlieno wore a peojde of I’lsidia, 

or rather of ^Ethiopia., aud quite tioiu ihe 

“ Jurttiij nicutiouR tins tqndL-iuic iliKUaupcr, and caUw it *’ wsabioio ac 
vitihgineui thiit ir, tho leprosy, hb. xxxvi. 2,) Thia would 

seeiij to ho the ninrraip s])ukeii of Exod. ix. 1 — S, 10. That Uitf }(aaaaLio 
through the Hod Soa should ho^^oiuHted by Tacitus, Brotier obsor\«B 
cauuot bo a uaittcr of wonder, sinoo it is related e\eu by dosophus 
in a itiauner that adds no autheutioity to the iniraole. 

The oracle of Juphor llauuuou la ineiitioucd by Pliny, lib. v, 9 : 
“ In Cyrenaira Hamiuouis oraculum, lidoi mclitjo.” Boo also Pompouius 
^ Mela, li)i. i. b. 

^ In tho plains of Arabia. 

* And they weut thi ee days in the wildcpioss, and found no ■water.” 
£xo(L XV. 22. 

This discovery of springa in a shady grovo calks to mind what 
Mosos tells us : And they eaaio to Elim, where wei-e twelve ells of 
water, and throoscoze and ten palm trees." tBxod, xr. 27^ W^ero 
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J • I 1 

Tliis was a relief; and ptirsuing their journey for Sx days 
without intermission^ on the seventh, having expelled t&e 
natives, they tbok possession of a country where they built 
their city, and dedicated their templo.^ 

4. In otder to bind the ijooplc to him for the time to coma, 
Moses prescribed to them a new form of worship, ftnd opposed 
to those of all the world boside. Whatever iagheld saor^ by 
the Komans, wilU the Jews is profane: and what in other 
nations is unlawful and impure, with them is permitted. The 
figure of the animal through whoso guiilance they slaked their ^ 
thirst, and wore dhalJed to torniinate their wanderings, ih 
cousocrated in the saiicluary of ihcir temple;^ while iu con- 
tempt of Jupiter Hamiuon/^ they sacnfico a ram. The ox, 
worshipped in Egypt for the god Apis, is slain as a victim by 
the Jews. They a])stain from the flesh of swine, from the 
recollection of tlie hjatlisouic atiiictioii wiiich they had for- 
merly suffered from leprosy, to wiiich that animal is subject. 
The famine, with which thoy were for a long time distressed, 
is still commcniorai ed by froi[ucnt;,tastmgs;^ nud the Jewish 
bread, made without loaven,*^ is' a standing eviduiicc of thei»> 


Tacitus found the iuoident of the troo]» of floes not api>car; 

bnt set? Gou. 2*1. The story wi^ prolmlJy adojjtod iu the nar- 

rati'it*, to ‘^)re]»are the reader lc»r the couPULratiou of the animal, as 
Uieutidued in the foJlowant; eliU}d(*r. 

‘ Broiler obucrvcH, that a journey into J^akstiuo, through the deserts 
of Arabia, could* not l»e porforimul ni hix days, as it apill'ars, in the 
Wt’Tiiou'a of the French MiNsionaneK in the Ltnanfc. tlmt Father Sicard 
wont over that whole tract i»f country, and did not reafh Mc>ni4» Sinai 
till the thirticyi day. Bruticr adds, that in in hat Tac'itus relates, sotne- 
tlnng like the truth is still to be found, binee we aic told that Joshua 
anti the children of lai-acl wont round the city of Jericho once, and 
ctintiuuod BO to do sii:da}f.% and on the ndwth dtn/j winch was the 
sab}»ath, entered the city; and, having extirputod the inhabitants, he* 
came masters of t.he country, where Davnl built a city, tuid Solomon 
dedicated a temple. See Josh. \d. 3, 20, 21. • 

^ This fable is refuted by Tacituu hiiufclf, who says in the followlnj: 
section, “Nulla simulacra urbibus siuh, neduin temidls sinmit,” See 
also c. 9 of this book. 

^ The homed head of Jupiter Haminon is often found on coins of* 
the Cyrennians. 

* Bcsiiribed in Levit. xiti. siv. 

® There was BCar<jo a month in the Jewish calendar without fast- 
days ; but they were instituted to record signal evaits, not in coni- 
niemfuwtj^n of the famine in the desert. 

® The uuleavonad bread, mentioned in 13xod. xix. 6. It \N'ai} not as 
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seizure V>f corn. They say that they institated a rest on the 
soventh day beoause that day brought them rest from tlieit 
toils; but afterwards, charmed with the pleasures of idleness, 
the seventh year^ also was devoted to sloth. Others allegt 
that this is an hdnour rendered to Saturn, either because their 
religious inffcitJutes were, handed down by the Ideeans, who, we 
are informed, ^ere expelled from their country with Saturn, 
and were the founders of the nation; or •else because, of 
the seven stars by which men are governed, the star of 
Saturn moves in the highest orbit, and exercises the greatest 
•influence; and most of the;, heavenly bodies complete their 
effects and course by the number seven. 

5 , These rites and ceremonies, Jiowsocver introduced, have 
the support of antiquity. Tiioir other institutions, which 
have been extensively adoj)ted, are tainted with exocmble 
knavery; for the scum and refuse of other nations, renouncing 
the religion of their country, were in the habit of bring- 
ing gifts and offerings to Jerusalem, — hence the wealth 
and grandeur of the state ;^und also bocause faith is inviolably 
observed, Jind compassion is choorfully shown towards each 
other, while the bitterest animosity is harboured against all 
others. They eat and lodge wdth one anothej^ only; and 
though a peo])le of unbridled lust, they admit no intercourse 
with women from other nalious. Among themselves no 
restraints arc imposed.- That they may ho known by a clis- 
tinclivo uRirk, they have eK(al)lishcil the j^ractlce of circum- 
cision.'* All Avho embrace tlicir faith sulunit to the same 
operafion. The first thing instilled into their proselytes is to 
despise the gods, to alijure their cuuntiy, to wCt at muiglit 

Tacitus insinuates, tbeir r»>inmon food; it was, as wc read in T>rut. xvi., 
tile bread of allhction, tbej’ were to eat for seven da3's in me* 

mory of the day when they came iorlh out of tho land of I3yy|it. 

* The Hovenjh y-eai* was also a year of rest, not for the sake of plng- 
giah inatitivity, but in con.^oquenco ol an express command, Leva. 
XXV. 8, 4- Thoro w.'m stid another sabbath of more importance, the 
Jubilee; see Lovit. xxv. S, 10, Iri. Jof^ephus says that Julius Oajaar, 
whdBn ho imposed aa annual t^ibuto on tho Jewish nation, made an 
•exception of the Swwenth j-r-ar, wliu;h was called tho sabbath, when the 
jHWplo neither roai^ed nor sowed. See Cais^^rs decree, Josephus, Ant. 
siv. 10. 

^ The falseiieftS of this statement is evident from the strictness of 
the enactments of the Jewish law. 

* CitoumciaiQn is called a token of the covenant. Gen. xvifTl. • 
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parents/ children, brothers. They show coitem, however, 
for the increase of their poptdation, for it is forbidden to RUt 
any of their brethren to death;^ and the souls of Bitch as die 
in battle^ or by the hand of the executioner, are , thought to 
be immortal. Hence their desire of procreation, and con- 
tempt of death. The bodies of the deceased^ they choose 
rather to bury than bum, following in this the Egyptian cus- 
tom;- with whe^ tliey also agree in their Atention to the 
dead, and their persuasion as to the regions below,® but are 
opposed to them in their notions about celestial things. The 
Egyptians worship various animals and images, the work 
men’s hands;* the Jews acknowledge one God only, and con- 
ceive of him by the mind alone, condemning, as impious^ all 
who, with perishable materials, wrought into the human 
shape, form representations of tiie Deity. That Being, they 
say, is above all, and everlasting, neither susceptible of like- 
ness nor subject to decay. In consequence they allow no 
resemblance of him in their city, much loss in their temples. 
In this way they do not flatter their kings, nor show their 
respect for the Cajsars. But becaiiBe their priests performed in 
con(*eri with the pipe and timbrels, were crowned wjth ivy, and 
a golden vine^ was found in the tcmjJe, some have supposed 
tliat Bacehc% the conqueror of tlie East, w^as lue object of 
their adoration ; but tlie JcwisTi institutions have no con- 
formfty whatever to the rites of Bacchus. For Bacchus has 


• • 

* Th« Romans had power of life and death over their own children, 
and were not willing to he encumbon*d with a numerous issue. 

- It is certain that the Hebrews interi'cxl their dead, since Abfkham's 
}uirying-place«ifl fretjuently inentionod in Scripture. That the Egyp- 
tians buried th^ir dead, is plain from tlioir usage of embalming them. 
It is probable that the practice of biiruiug tlie bodies of the decease^ 
sprung originally from a design to prevent any outrage to the bodies 
from their enemies. Sylla, among the Romans, was the first of his 
family who ordered liis body to be burned, lest the barbarities which 
he had exercised on the remains of Marius should be retaliated on his 
own. Ciitero says : “ Proculdubio cremondi ritus a Qraccis venit, nam 
eepulium l^mus Numam ad Anienis fontem, totique genti CorneJij© 
fitdemne fuisse sepulchrum usque ad Syllam, qui primus ex ea gento 
crematus est.** — ^De Legibus, lib. 2. * 

® The Egyptians believed in a state of future rewards and punish' 
ments. See Diodorus Sictilus, lib. i 51. 

* No mention is made in any part of the Bible of Jewish priests 
crowned with ivy. A vine wrought m gold, of prodigious weight, is 
men4io!S'e^ by J osephus as a magnificent ornament. See Ant. xv. 11. 
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ordained festive and jocund rites, wbiJe the usages of die Jews 
are dull and repulsive. 

* 6. Their land is bounded and their borders are formed uu 
the east by Arabia on the southern confine lies Egypt ; on 
the west Phoenicia and the sea ; they oomntaud an extended 
range northward on the side of Syria. Tlie natives are robust, 
and patient of labour. Hain is seldom seen, and the soil is 
rich and fertile The productions of the earth me such as 
are tusually found with us, and besides theui palms and the 
balm tree flourish in great luxuriance. The palm grovct^ are 

•beautiful and lofty; the balm is of moderate' size. As the 
branches successively swell, if you apply the force of iron the 
veins shrink, but they may be made to dischiu'ge by the fiug- 
mont of a stone or by a shell ; the fluid is employed as a 
medicine. The principal mountain which this country rcara 
aloft is Libanus. which, astonishing t(j be related, in a ^imate 
intensely hot. is kept cool by its shady groves, and aflbi’ds a 
secure i^treat for snows.^ From this mountain the river 
Jordan® springs and receives its supply of waters. The stream 
docs not discharge itself iiUo the sea ; it runs into two different 

'Wakes, ^ without mixing with them, and is absorbed into a 

third, l^ic last of tliuso lakes is of immense circuit, rehcm> 

bling a sea, hut more nauseou.s in taste, and, b}^io offeusive- 

jiess of its odour, pcstiferoiiif'to tiie neighbourhood. The wind 

does not stir its surface, in)r cfui fish or w’at.i*T-fowl endure 

it. The t^uivocal waters sustain things thrown upon them 

as if they were thrown upon a solid mtiteriid :* those who are 

able J:o swim and those who are not are e<inal]y upliorne.^ 

At a stated season of the year, the lalu‘ throws up bitumen.^ 

*■ • 

' The part known Arabia PotKca an<l l)c:^ei‘ta. • 

, * The Biiow of Lolianon id mentioned, ,lcr. xviii. 14. 

® See a dcHcriptiou of tliis river, ^’Jinj% lib, v. 

♦ The firat of the lakes is Sa’^ia-'honitcs, mentioned by Josephus; 
the second, Cinneivth, }»y Joshua, (the Lake of Uennesari't, r)r Sea of 
Tiberias) ; the third, Asphaliuo, callud by Milton the Asphaltic 

by otherd Mare Mortuum, frf»m tlio immobility of its waters. It is said 
by Jodcplma to be sevv^ity miles m length, and in some places twelve 
or thirteen in bivad'oh. 

' * I^liny saya of this lake, “ Asphaliites nihil pneter bitumen gignii, 

unde noiuen ; taui-i camelique fluitant. Inde farna nihil in eo mergL” 
(Pliny, lib, v, 16.) It is related by Jf»8ephfls, that Vespasian, in order 
to make an experiment, ordered sume prisLuiers, with their h«nda tied 
behind their backs, to be thrown into the lake ; when they all eiuten-ged 
and floated on the surface. See Josephus, ML Jud. lib, v.j^a ^ 

** Bretior says, that the sli;n'», or bituuien, by the Greeks c.ilh'd 
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Experierfce, the mother of all useful arts, has taAight men the 
method of gathering it. It is a liquid sul>btanoe, naturally of 
a black hue, and by sprinkling vinegar upon it, it floats oh 
the surface in a condensed mass, v^hich those whose bueitiess 
it is lay hold of with the hiind, and draw to tho upper pai’ts 
of the vessel; thence it continues to flow in and load the 
vessel, till you cut it off. Nor could you cut it oft' with brass 
or iron. It shrinks from tbo touch of blood/lor a garment 
stained with mctistrual evacuations. Such is the account 
transmitted to us by ancient authors ; but persons acquainted 
with the country record that waving masses of bitumen are 
driven towards tho shore, or draWn by* tho hand ; and when 
by the vapour from the bnd, or the heat of tho sun, they 
have dried, they arc cut asunder, like wood or stone, by 
wedges, or t)te stroke of the hatchet. 

7. At a small distance from tiio lake are plains, which 
tradition says were formerly a fruitful countiy, and occupied 
by populotis cities,^ hut had boon de.stnyed by thunderbolts. 
Ti-acos still rernitin, wc are tedd, and that tho soil, in appear- 
ance parched with fire, has lost tha* power of bringing forth 
fruits. For all things, Avhether spontaneously jiroduced or-^ 
])lanted by the hand of man, whether they grow to llie extent 
of the hlado^nly and the flower, or their ordinary form, 
blackened and fusubstantiah criiftblc into ashes. For my 
I)art, Tis I would admit that cities once fiinous liave been 
ilestroyijd by pro from heaven, so am 1 of o])inioy that tlie 
earth is tainted by tho exhalation from the Jake, the snperin- 
cumhent air containiuatod, and that, tlieroforo, the jpung 
])]auts of corn, and the fmits of autumn, wither away, the 
soil and air altke being infected. Tlicio is also a river named 

P. clus,- which glides into tho Judoian sea; sands are found in 

a^phaltc, is tlirtom u]» <m the surface of the \vat(‘ra ihiriug the autumn. 

Tho valo of Suldini, which tlio Halt aoa, was full of Hliuje-pitri,” (Gen. 

3 . IV u, 10.) And tUiH eoueretiou, after floating for eJOine time, w 
diiren hy the wind to the aboro, where it in carefully collected by the* 
Arabs. 

* llie cities were Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zehoiim. (Qon. xiv. 2.) 

** Tho Lord rained upon Sodom ami Gomorrah brimstone and fire, and <» 
ho overthrew those cities, and all the plain.” —Gen. six. 24, 2f). 

^ Ueluri, a river of Galilbe, ruuiiin;:^ from the foot of Mount Carmel , 
and euiptvm|» itiself into tbo IMeditorrancau. Strabo says that the 
whole coast has a sand fit for ^jjl.isd, hut that the sand of the river 
Hell* best sort. Hero the art of making glass waa first dis- 

covovcJI. . Seo Pliny, lib. v. 12. ' 
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tho ncighboiAhood of its mouth, which mixed with' nitre are 
fused into glass. The shore is of moderate extent, a^d affords 
an exliaustloss supply to those who dig it out 

8. A great portion of Judaea consiste of scattered villages. 
They have likewise towns. Jenisalcm is the capital of the 
nation : thpre stands a temple of immense wealth ; the city 
is enclosed by the first fortifications you meet with ; the roy^ 
palace by the Second; the temple by the ipmost. A Jew is 
not admitted beyond the portd ; all, except the priests, are 
excluded from the threshold. While tho Assyrians, and after 
them the Modes and Persians, were mtust^rs of the EiUst, tJio 
Jews, of all the natiofis then held in subjection, were deemed 
the vilest. After the Macedonian monarchy was established, 
king Antioolius having formed a j>lau to abolish their snper- 
Btiliou, and introduce tho manners and institutions of Greece, 
was jircvcnted by a war with the Parthians (for Arsoccs had 
then revolted) from reforming this execrable nation. In pro- 
cess of time, wlicn the Macedonians were by degi*eos enfeebled, 
when the Parthian state was in its infancy, and the Ibnnans 
were at a distance, the Jffwts seized the opportunity to erect a 
“■ inouarcliy of their own.^ Their Idngs wore soon deposed b\ 
the caprice and levity of the people ; but Laving recovered 
tho throne by force of arms, am I having doj’cd W drive citizc'ns 
into exile, demolish cities, put to cleatli brdUioi’S, wives, and 
])arents, and all the cruelties usual with despotic kin^, they 
encouraged the supci’stition, bcojiuse tliey took to themselves 
tl)c dignity of the priesthood as a support of llieir power. 

Oji- Poinpey was the first Roman that subdued tho Jews, and 
by right of ctmquest entered their t(‘inplo.^ Thenceforward 
it became generally known that fhc habitation was empty, 

^ Justin informs us, that the power of Demotriiw T. and Lis huc* 
cessors, khiRs of Syria, not beiut; Brpported with vigour, tho Jow.«. took 
thuir f»p]>ortviuity t.o shake off a forohm yoke, and tLSserfc their liberty 
^ (See Justin, lih. suxvi. 1. S.) In confirmation of this, we road in Mac> 
cabers a treaty between Demetrina and Simon the high-prlost, ii.c. 143; 
and thus “ tlie yoke of the heathen was taken away from Isx-ael, and 
tlio people of Israel began to write in their instruments and contracts. 
In the first year of Simon the high-priost, tho governor and leader of 
the Jews.” — 1 Macc. xiii. 41, 42. 

® Pompey made himself master of Jcrufialem, B.c. 63. He entered 
the Temple and the Holy of Holies; but, according to Josephus (Ant, 
xiv. 4-), abstained from plunder, content with imxiosjng an aziuual 
tribute. See Florus, lib. iiL 5 ; and Cicero, pro Flacco, 28,«r> ' % 
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and the sanotuary unocoumed, no representation of tlie Deity 
being fltoid ivithin Tbe ^alls of tbe city were ' levelled 
to tne ground ; the l^mple remained. In the civil yr^pa^t 
afberws^s £^ook the empire, when the oastom province^ fi^l 
to tlio Jot ftf Mark Antony, Pacorus,^ the Parthian king, mstde 
hiiioself mastcir of Juds6a; but was, in a short tiifte afh^, put 
to death by Ventklius, and his forces retied beyond the 
Euphrates ' Ca^s Sosius once more reduced the JeWs to 
obedience. Herod ® was placed on the i hrone ])y Mark Au- 
toiiy, and Augustus enlarged his privileges. On the death ^ 
of Herod, a mau oT the inano of •Simon, ^ without waiting for 
the authority of the cmjjoror, seized the sovereignty. He,* 
however, was punished for his ambition by Quinctiiiua Varus, 
the governor of Syria ; find the nation, reduced to submission, 
was divided in three po)*tions between the sons of Herod. 
During tlm reign of Tiherius things reni.amed in a state of 
tranquillity. Afterwards, being oitiorcd by Caligula to place 
Jiis statue in the Temple, the Jews, rather than submit, had 
recourse to arms. Tiiis commotion the death of Caligula 
extinguished, Clauduis, the J^nsh kings being cither dead, 
or their dominion reduced to narrow limits, committed the 
province of J^dasa® to Roman kniglits, or his fri^^dmcn. One 
of these, Antouitis Felix, ^ excreisod the prerogatives of a king 
with ilie spirit of a slave, rioting ni cniolty and licentiousness. 
He married Dmsilla, the graudiiughtei of Antony and C-leo- 
patra, tiiat he miglit be grandson-iu-law of Mark Aiftony, who 
was the gnmdfather of Chiudius.^ ^ 

^ This pfwafla^« affordR another j)roof that the efBgy of an ass was not 
consocraied in the Temple, as mentioned by I'aeitiis, c. 4 of this l>ook, 

** Brotier oljaei*ves, that l*acoru8 wps mn of Orodes, king of Parthia* 
}le was sent by his father to wage war in Juda;a, B.c. 40; and in the 
hdlowing year deftiatod and put to death by Ventidius, the general of 
Mark Antony, JoRophns, Ant. xiv. 11^ — 15, • 

•* Herod was raised to the tlirone by Mark Antony, n. r, 40, and his 
title was confirmed by a decree of the senate, ijirce years after. *dose. 
phns, Ant. slv, 26, 28. 

* Tbe Shimon mentioned in this place must not bo confounded with ^ 
the chief of that name, who was taken prisoner at the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and afterwards oxec^ited at Itome. 

* StKj Annals, xiL 28. 

® Felix was brother to Pallas, the faVourite freedman and minister of 
the emprror Claudius. Annals, xii. 54, Suetonius, Ijife of Claudius, s. 28. 

7 Claudfhs was sou of Antonia, the daughter of Mark Antony. 
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10, The patience, however, of the Jeixrs held out tu the 

itlue of CaseiuB .Florus,^ the prooumtoTi , Uhdar hidi a war 
broke out Cestius Oallus^ the govemuor of Syria, endea- 
voured to crush the revolt He, fought some obsthaate 
battles, most of them unsuccessfully, his death, ^^hich 

happened either by destmy or from disappointment and 
vexation, Yespfsiau, who was sent by Nero, succeeded to the 
command. By his character, tlic good fortune that attended 
his arms, and with the advmtagc of excellent oSSicers, iu two 

, summer campaigns^ he overran the whole country, and made 
himself master of all the ckies except J^*usalexa. The fol- 
^ lowing year, which was devoted to civil war, passed in tran- 
quillity So far as coiioeniod ilie Jews, The peace of Italy 
restored, the care of foreign aflairs returned. It inflamed his 
resentment that the Jews were the only nation that had not 
submitted. At the sjime time it was deemed politic for Titus to 
remain at the head of the armies, witli a view to any events or 
casualties that might arise under the now reign. Accordingly 
the prince, as already meoj^ioued. encamped under the walls of 
ft Jerusalem, tmd displayed his legions m the fitee of the enemy,^ 

11. Tift) Jews formed iu order of battle under the very 
walls, determmed, if successful, to push forward; and, if 
obliged to give grouud, s^- cure of a retreat. * The cavaliy, 
with the Iiglit-ai’uied c<^horts, sent against them, foughi with 
doubtful Buecess. Soon the enemy gave ^vay, and on the 
following days engaged in frequent skirmisnes before the 
gates, till at length, after a series of losses, they wore forced 
to retire withui the walls. The 1 tomans I'esolved now to 
carry the place by storm. To huger before«it till famine 
compelled a surrender, a]>peared indeed unworthy of them, 
and tlie Boldiers demanded the post of danger, some from 
courage, many from hardihood and the hope of gaining re- 
wards. Rome, her splendours and her pleasures, ke])t Hitting 
before the eyes of Titus himself; and if Jerusalem did not fall 
at once, he looked *apon it as obstructing his enjoyments. 
But Jerusalem, fctauding upon an eminence, naturally difficult 
of approach, was rendered still more impregnable by redoubts 

^ The Jewish war, occasioned by the mibconduct of Cassius Fl(>rufi, 
began a . d. 66 . 

-* ‘Vespasian’s rapid success against the Jews was A.n. 67 and 68. 

^ See Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. Si. Titus’s first camp was tho 
Mount of Olires. 
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** * ^ 

and biilwatks b|^ which, places on a level .plain 'vi^ouM 
have feAon ootnpetfently fortified Two hills that rose to*A 
prodigious were enclosed by ifelhs constructed so isi in 
some places to pt^ect in angles, in others to curve inwards. 
In causeqflenee the fianki^ of the besiegei’s were closed to the 
enemy’s Weapons, The extremities of the rock were abrupt 
and craggy; and tlie towers wei*o built, iipoifthe mountain, 
sixty feet hi^; ih the low ground, a hundred and twenty feet. 
These works presented a spectacle altogether astonishing. To 
the distant eye they seemed to be of equal elevation. Within « 
tiie city there were other fortifiCfitions enclosing the palace 
of the kings, and the tower of i\ntonia, with its conspicuous 
pinnacles, so called by Herod, in honour of Mark Antony. 

12. The Temple^ itself was in the nature of a citadel, en- 
closed in walls of its own, and more elaborate and massy than 
the rest. The very jioilicoea that surrounded it were a 
capital defence. A perennial si>niig su])plied the place with 
water. Subterraneous caverns were scooped out in tho 
niountiiins, and there wore basius^wid tanks as reservoirs of 
rain-water. It was foreseen by the founders of the city, that 
the manners and institutions of the nation, so repugnant to 
the rest of m(uikind, would l)C prodnetivo of frecj lent w’ars; 
hence every kind of ]>rovision against a siege, howsoever pro- 
tractttd; and cxpos<.'d as they had been to tho successful 
assault of roinpey, their' fears and experience h^d taught 
tlieni many expedients. On tlic othoi* hand, having purchased 
tlio privilege of raising fortifications through the veualif-y of 
the Claudiau times, tlicy construt*tod such walls in a period 
of peace as showed they liad an cyo to war;” while their 
numbers were augmented by a conflux of people from every, 
(quarter, and from the ' overthrow of other cities ; for all the 
most indomitable spirits took refuge with tliem ; and by con- 
sequence they lived iu a state of greater dissension.* They had 
three armies, and as many geiionds. The outward walls, w^hich 
were of tho widest extent, wxtc defended by Simon: John, 
otherwise called Bargioras,"^ guarded the middle precinct; . 

* For a deacripti^n of the Temple, see Josephus, BcU. Jud. v. 5. 

* Pompey had destroyed the outward walls of Jerusalem, as meu- 
tinned m c. 9 of this book. The fortifications we fiud were made 
ttrouRer than ever. See Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. 4. 

an error here either of the transcribers, or of Tacit lu 
himself. Simou was the son of thorns ; John, of Levi. 

. T 2 • 
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aud Eleazar tho Temple, The twp former iprcre strong in tlie 
uamber of mjen* the latter in situation*, 'But, battles,' ploH 
and burnings ooourred among themselve^'and alarge qutmtity 
of grain yrm consumed by Ire. After a short time, John, 
sending a hand of assassins under colour of performing a sacri- 
fioe,^ to cut^ off Elcazar and his pArty, gained pbsaession of 
the Temple* ^rom that time the citizens sepamted into two 
foctions ; and lu this state they continued dfcill, the Homans 
approaching, an enemy without produced unanimity within. 

13. IVodigica had occurred which that race, enslaved to 
superstition, but opposed ta religion, held^ it unlawful, either 
by vows tu' victims, to expiate Embattled armies were seen 
rushing to the encounter/-'* with burnished arms, and tho 
whole Temple appeared to blaze with lire that flashed from 
the clouils. Suddenly the portals of the sanctuary were flung 
A\iilo open, and a voice, in more than mortal accents, was 
heard to anuounoc that the gods were going forth; at the same 
time, a prodigious bustle, as of persons taking their departure: 
occuiToncos which few iriterprctorl as indicative of impending 
» woo : the majority wore deeply iin])resscd with a persiuieion 
that it was conbiined in the ancient writings of the priests^, 
that it would come to pass at that very time, that the East 
would renew its strength, tyid they that shouId*go forth from 
Judica should be rulers of the world,® Mysterious words, 
which foreshowed Vespasian and Titus ; but the people, 
according* to tho usual course of Iniman fondness, interjireting 
tl\is consummation of destiny as referring to themselves, were 
not induced to abandon their error even by affliction. Wo 
lofini that the number of tho besieged of every age, male and 
female, was six hundred ' thousand ; ^ all that were capable 
bore arms, and more tlj.an could be. expected out of that 
number had the fortitude to do so. The devotion of the 
women wag equal to that • of tho men ; aud if they must 
needs move their seat, and quit the habitation of their fathers, 
tliey dreaded to live more than to die. Such was the city, 
such the nation, against which Titus Csesar determined to act 

* Se« Joaeplms, Bell Jud. v. 6. 

- For these prodigies, see Josephus, Ikill, Jud. vi. 0, 

® This prophecy, referring to spread of the Chrisiaan religion, is 
applied by Josephus also to Vespasian. BelL Jud. vi 5. 

♦ Joseplms says that eleven hundred thousand perished dv.-iog the 

Bell Jud. vl 9. ^ 
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by means of iifilbnads ftid inaiitel^ sines the mtare of the 
locality was adverse th asfeanlt and ^dden' attwkB^ ;Tlie 
legions had eabh their seteml duties assigned them, and .there 
WA«} a cesGiatipn of fighting until all the engines and appliances 
for reducing pities, invented by ancient or mojiem' genius, 
were prepared. 

14. .As for Civilis, after the check he had4:eceived in the 
countiy of the IVcvorians, having recruited his army by sup- 
plies in Gesrmany, lie fixed his station in the Old Camp, 
depending on the |trength of the place, and that the recol-» 
lection of the exploits already pe^fo^mcfl there might iiioreaso 
the confidence of the barbarians. Cerealis followed him 
thither, with an army doubled by the junction of the second, 
sixth, and fourteenth legions j and the cohorts and cavalry^ 
which had some time before received orrlors to come up to hia 
assistance, had quickened their motioiiH after the victory, 

either of the cormnanders w^as an advocate for slow opera- 
tions; but the extent of the plains, naturally marshy, kept 
them apart; and Cerealis had wvereasod their moisture by 
erecting a mole athwart the Jtbinc, by which obstruction the 
water was throwm back and spread over the adjacent regions. 
Such was the ^juture of the place, deceptive from the unknowm 
variations in tlfb depth, and unfu^ourable to us, inasmuch as 
the Koman soldiera wore heavy armour, and wore feai’ful of 
getting out of their dojitli; the Cennaus, on th(j contrary, 
accustomed to livers, were enabled to keep their hCads above 
water, from the lightness of their arms and tlie height of 
their person^ 

15. The Bdtavians therefore endeavouring to provoke a 
battle, the most forward of our men coinmonccd an engage- 
ment. A scene of confusion followed, when arms and horses 
as well disappeared in the deeper parts of the marshes. The 
Germans, who know tlie shallow places, skipped about with 
cti«e and safety, for the most part declining an attack in 
front, but whoeling round ujiou our flank and rear. Nor w^fls 
the contest carrm on at close quarters as in a regular en-. 
gagoment upon land, but as if it were a naval combat the 
men shifted alxmt amidst the waters, or if any firm footing 
presented itseli^ there grappling witli their whole bodies at 

, the wounded with the unwounded, those w’ho conM 
Bwim wiJli those who could not, were inextricably engaged in 
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mutual destmctioa, The <jamage ws aijOt prvpor- 

troxied to coHfofiion, because 3io not irenturiug to 

quit th« marsh, returned to their camp. The issue of this 
encounter atimulated both the generis, but WitjJi opposite 
motives, to expedite a decisive cngogemeiat j Oivijis to follow 
up his. gooh fortune, Cerealis to efface/ the stain of failtu-e. 
The Germans < were flushed with their suc^e^ the Romaua 
were goaded on by a sense of shame. The night was spent 
by the barbarians in songs and shouting ; by our men in rage 
^ and menaces. , ^ 

16. Next day Cerealis formed his entire front with liis 
cavalry and aiixiliaiy cohorts ; the legions were posted behind 
them, He resented for himself a chosen band, to act as 
occasion’ might require, (Uvilis fonoed not in an extended 
line, but in platoons. On the right stood the Batavians and 
Gugerniansj the left was occa])ie(l by the Gormans, with the 
Rhine on their flank. No general harangue was mado to 
cither army, the commanders on both sides exliorting their 
men as’ they came u]) to^thcni. Cerealis wdled to iniud the 

• established renown of the Homan name, and their victories of 
ancient as well as modern date. In order to extirpate for 
ever a faithless, dastard, van([uishod enemy, iii^was necessary 
to go and inflict the puiiiBlhncut due to Ins guilt, ratlu3r than 
to tight with him. In the late engagejuout they wore inferior 
in number;, and yot tlao Germ.ms, the bravesi A>f the enemy’s 
troops, fled before thorn. There remained some still who in 
thou'^ minds bore the monoiy of their flight, and on their 
backs the marks of wounds.” He next applied .to the legions 
tlic incitoments pdculiarly suited to each. Tlie fourteenth he 
palled tlio conquerors of Brilam ; the example of the sixth, lie 
said, r/iised Oalba to the imperial dignity. The soldiers of 
tlie second, in that l)attio for +hc first time were to consecrate 
their new liiinners and their new eagle. From the legions he 
j)assed to the German army, and, with hands outstretched, 
called upon them to rodeom by the blood of the enemy their 
r own bank of tlie BJuno, their own camp. The ooclamatious 
were the heartier of all those, who either after a long peace 
were eager for or from weariness of w’ar longed for peace, 
and wbo anticipated rewards iind tranquillity for the future. 

17. Nor did Civilis, when he liad formed his 

address them, appealing to llio ground whereon they sto^d 
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as the Witness of their valour. " The Bataviarte and the Ger- 
mans/' he s&td, “ ivere standing on the monxunents of their 
own iame, treading on the a&hw and leones of legions. The 
Romans, whichever way they turned their eyes, ^ nothing 
before &em but metnorialB of captivity and defeat. They 
ought not to'Tb© discouraged at the tuifavourablg turn the 
battle in the' Treverian territory; their own victory on that 
occasion stood i’i the way of the Germans, ^ilst, neglecting 
to use their weapons, they encumbered their hands with 
plunder. From that moment they met with nothing but 
success, while tho#Kopaans had^had to struggle with every^ 
difficulty. Whatever provision ought to be made by the skill 
of a general, had been made — ^the fields were inundated, while 
they themselves were aware of their nature, and swamps 
formed which would prove fatal to their enemies. The Rhine 
and tlie gods of Germany wore before their eyes, under whose 
protection ho hade them ap]»ly themselves to the battle, mind- 
ful of tijeir wives, their ])arcnts, and their countiy. That 
(lay would cither rank them among the most renowned* of 
their ancestors, or hand them to posterity with infamy.” 
AVhen his words had boon applauded by the clangour of arms 
and dancing, (such is their custom,) ^ they commenced tho 
battle by a tiii^iharge of stone balls and other miBsiles ; but 
our jmeii did not enter the fens, though the Germans annoyed 
them for Lho purpose of drawing them forward, 

18. Their store of darts exhausted, and the battle kindling, 
the enemy charged with greater determination. With their 
long spears and towering jicrsous, tlicj' were able at a (J^stauce 
to pieiuo tb<3 Jlomaiis, wiio were tf^ssed to and fro, and could 
not keep their footing. A solid mass of the Bructerians, in 
the form of a w''odge, swam across from the mole which, I 
liave stated, had been extended into the Rhine. In that 
quarter the Romans were thn)wn into disorder, and the auxi- 
liary cohorts began to give way, wdiou the legiods advanced to 
sustain the fight, and checking the im]>etuou8 career of the 
enemy, the battle was restored to an ecpial footing. In that 
moment a Batavian deserter came up to Coreiilis, and assured 
him that the enemy.inight be attacked in the rear, if some 
cavalry Ti-ere sent round the extremity of the fen. The 
groj^hd, ho said, was in that part firm, and tho Gugerniaus 
5 See Mannera of Germans, c. 1 1. 
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who guarded that quarter were not on th© idert. IW squad^* 
rops of horn, sent with the deserter, finirounded the un- 
suspecting eneiaiy-; .and the event heii^ aamotmeed by a rfiout, 
the legions at the same time bore dpwh in front. • The bar- 
barians gave v^ay, and fled, towards the libine* Had tiie fleet 
been diluent in pursuing tliem, that day ‘smuld have closed 
the war* The approach of night, and a is^den storm of rain, 
hindered even tne cavalry from following them up. 

19. Next clay, the fourteenth legion was sent into the upper 
province to Aiinius (lallns;^ Cercalis made up the dcficsienoy 
^chus occasioned in his army, Jby the tenth from Spain. Civilis 
TYas reinforced by the Cliaueians; but without attempting to 
take active measures in defence of the Batavian cities.® After 
carrying off whatever was portable, lie set fire to the rest, and 
I’ctirod to the island ; aware that the Itomana could not follow 
him without ct>ustnicting a bridge, and for tliat purpose they 
had no boats in readiness ; nay, ho even demolished the mole 
fonned by Drusiis Gerriianicns,*^ and by (lissij>atmg the ob- 
strliction ca\ised the river ^to pursue its rapid course to w«^ds 
Gaul. The river beiug thu^‘as it were swept a^^ay, its dimi- 
nished streem made the space between the island and Germany 
assume the form of an uninteirupted continent, Tutor also 
and Classicus passed over ^ic lUiino, wnth e hundred and 
thirteen Treverian seiiatce’s.'* Alpinus Montanus, the deputy 
sent, as above mentioued,® from Grouiona by Ai^touius Primus 
to the states of Gaul, was one of the number. He was ac- 
companied by his brother Deciirms Alpinus. At the same 
time the rest of his adherents exerted themselves in collecting 
troops among tliose nations that delighted in' dangerous 
enterpi’ises, by exciting oonipas^Ioii, niid by gifts. 

‘20. And so great were the means of prosecuting the war 
still left, that Civilis, dividing his army into four parts, 
attacked on f-he stune day the Komaii cohorts, the cavahy, 
and the legions; the tenth legion at Arenacum; the second 
at Batavoclurum ; and the auxiliaries in their entrenchments 

* Attaaitis Gallus has been menUoned, Ilist. iv. C8. 

® Thecte towns lay between the Meuse (Mosa) and the Ehine, sup- 
pcisod to l»e Gonncp,.Cleves, and Niuieguon. < 

^ For the baiftk raised by Brnsu*?, see Annals, xiii. 53. ^ 

* We have seen a »ena.to and magistrates among the Fririoas, Annal^ 

xi. m > ' ' . 

3 See Hist ill 85 ; iv, 31* 
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at Onlines and Vada. . In this entarpriss^ CrnlM heai^d mo 
of the divisions,* Venue, his sister’s son, the ' neupj^j 
Classiotis and**FisEtor had their separate cominL^mdsi ihor in ^all 
their attempts, did they act in eonfidonco of sucoeffl;! Imt 
where much was hazarded, the issue in soine quarter ndght 
be^proeperotrs. Thej^ knew that Qereolis was not ah officer 
of the strictest caution ; and therefore hope^ that, while he 
was distracted hi^ different tidings, hastening from one ppsfc 
to another, he might he intercepted on his march. The party 
destined to storm the quarters of the tenth legion, judging 
It an euterprise Oi^too much daijgei*, were content with sur- 
prising such* of the soldiers as had gone out of the camp, and 
wci^e occupied in hewing wood. In this attack, the prsefect 
of the camp, five principal centurions, and a few soldiers, 
were cut to pieces. The vest took shelter within the entrench- 
ments. Meanwhile at Batavoduriim they exerted tlicmBelyes 
to destroy a bridge which the Itomans had in part construotesd 
over the river; the troox)S engaged, hut night parted them 
before the victory was decided. 

2L The affairs at GrinucvS and vlida were of a more ciitical 
character. Civilis led tlie assjuilt on Griimes, Classicus that 
on Yada; nor could they be checked, tlie bravest of the 
troops liiivinj^^fiEillon in the attcgipt, and amongst them Eri- 
gautj^cus, at the head of a squadron of horse; a man, as 
already stated, distinguished by his fidelity to Rome, and his 
liostility to Civilis, his unclc.^ But ^^hcn Cererflis, wilh a 
select body of cavalry, came up to their relief, the fortune of 
the day was changed, and tlie Germans wore sent flyinf into 
the river. CSvilis, wdiilo attempting to stoj) tlieir flight, was 
recognised, and assailed with a shower of darts; but he 
quitted his horse and swam across the river, Verat escaped 
in the same way : Tutor and Classicus were conveyed away 
in boats tliat were brought to the shore for the purpose. 
The Homan fleet, notwithstanding pfjsitivo orders, failed again 
to co-operate with the land forces; but they were restrained 
by fear, and the oircumstanoo of the rowers being dispersed^ 
on various other duties. It must be admitted that Cerealis* 
did not allow due tixn» for the execution of his orders ; hasty 
in taking his measures, but eminently succoasM in their 
issu^ Where' his Conduct was liable to censure, fortune 
* * See Iti&t. iv* 70. 
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aided him ; and^ \tj, >oons6quenc€, dieeiplme fell into neglect 
with himself and army. Only a few 'days after, though he 
had the Inek to escape beix^ made a prisoner, he fell nnder 
merited censure. 

22. Ooing to Bonna and Novesium ocoeeionally-to inspect 
the camps ejecting at those places for the winter-quarters of 
the legions, he^w«'ts in the habit of returning with his fleet, 
his forces proceeding in a disorderly mannar, itnd no atten- 
tion being paid to the watches. The Germans observed their 
negligence, and ooncorted a plan of surprising them. They 

^ chose a night overcast with •clouds, and, footing down the 
river, entered the entrenchments without opposition. They 
began the carnage witli a stratagem : they cut the cords of 
the tents, and butchered the men as they lay enveloped in 
their own dwellings. Another party, in the meantime, sur- 
prised the fleet, throw grappling instruments on the vessels, 
and hauled thorn away. And as they approached in silence 
to escape discovery, so, when the slaughter was begun, they 
raised a deafening shout, Jo add to the alarm, lloused by 
the wounds inflicted on them, the Komans seek their arms, 
hurry thretigh the avenues of the camp : a few of them pro- 
perly armed, most of them with their vestments wf»p])od 
ropnd their arms, and with fheir swords draw.'rf^ Tlie geiieml, 
half asleep and almost ncikod, was saved by a blunder o.f the 
enemy; for they carried off the praetorian ship, in which a 
flag was hbisted, under an impressiem that the general was 
aboard. Corealis had been passing the night elsewhere, as 
was ^uierally beiioved, on account of an illicit amour with 
Claudia Sacrata, an llbian womoii. The scntUicls made an 
excuse for their guilt that did no honour to the general; 
alleging- that their ordom were to observe silence, that thov 
might not (listurl) his rest, and, by conscwiuenco, making no 
signal, and using no watch-word, they themselves were over- 
powered with sleep. It was broad day-light when the Ger- 
mans sailed back, towing with them the captured vessels, and 
among them the prsetorian galley, which they hauled up the 
'river Lfuppia,* aa an offering to Veleda. 

23. Cxvilis conceived a vehement desire of exhibiting a 
naval armament : he manned ail the vessels with two ranks 
of oars, and even those wlxich were imiielled by one ^ank. 

‘ Iiiippia, now the Lippe, For VciwJa, ttee Hi«t iv. 01, 
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To tb^e ho added, a prodigious number of smaQ ezaft. 
among ^hioh mre thirty or forty fitted out like tihfo Soman 
Liburnian The barks lately taken from the'^ioans 

were supplied, hi lieu of sails, with 'mantles of vdarioua 
cnlouTB, which made no unbecoming appoarauoo. ,'Thu 
spot cho^tt dtor this naval exhibition was a apace reaam- 
bling af sea, - where the Rhino dischai^e^ itself through 
the mouth of the Mosa ^ into the ocean. * The motives for 
fitting out this fleet, in addition to the inherent fanity of the 
Batavians, was to prevent the supplies on their w’ay firom 
Gaul, by the terfbr it would •inspire. Cereulis, from the*^ 
strangeness of the thing i^ither tli.'ui apprehension, drew out 
against it a fleet inferior in ninnbor, hut in the skill of the 
niariuora, the experience of the pilots, and the size of the* 
vessels, superior. The Romans sailed with the current; tho 
enemy had the wind in their favour. Thus, brushing by 
each other, they parted after a faint dis(‘hargo of light dartjs. 
Civilis, withotit attempting anything further, retired beyond 
the Rhine ^ Cereal is laid waste tli^islc of Batavia with deter- 
mined hostility, leaving however the lands and houses of 
Civilis untouched; ttcc<»rding to the known policy of military 
commanders. But during these proceedings, as it vras now 
the latter autumn, aud^thc rainy season had set in, 

the/iver, swelling above its hanks, so eoriqjJulely inundated 
the naturally low and swam]» 3 ' island, that it presented the 
ap]jearanco of a kike. No shijis were at hand; iTo means of 
getting proviUous; and tlio tents, which stood on a flat, were 
carried away by tho force of tlie wateiu • 

24,, CiviHg, pleaded it as a merit on his part, that tho 
Roman army, in this juncture, might have lieen cut off, and 
tliat tho Germans wislied it, but were by his mtiflccs diverted 
from the enterprise. Tho suiTcndcr by that chief, which 
followed soon after, made this account not improbable. For 
CJerealis, by secret agents, offered terms of peace to the Bata- 
vians, and a promise of pardon to Chvilis ; and at the same 
time suggested to Velechi and her family to clmqgo the for- 
tune of the war, hitherto pregnant with disasters to them, by 
oouferrittg a Woll-tinied favour upon the Romans. “Tiie 
Treveriaus were cut to pieces, the Ubians reduced, and the 
Bii^'ians shorn of their countiy ; nor did aught result from 
• ^ For the mouth cf the Meuse, see Annals, ii. C. 
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the friendship of Civflis, hut banishment, and 

nwurtaiog. 'Civilis was now ah exile and ontcast from hfe 
country, a burthen to those who harbouifed him. Enough of 
error had ‘they committed in so often orcassing the Ehine, If 
they* canned their machinations frirthef, iniquity 'and guilt 
would be on one side; on the other, a just litributiou and 
the gods.” ^ 

35. Menaces were mingled with his j)roinftes. The attach- 
mont of Iho nations beyond tho Ehine giving Tvay,’ the liata- 
vhins also began to cxi>ress dissatisfaction. "It was unwise,” 

*thoy said, "to persist in a desperate cause; nor was it 
possible that a single nation could deliver the world from 
bondage. By tho slaughter of tlio legions, and the 6ring of 

' the Eomaii camjia, what end had been answered, except that 
of bringing into the field a greater luimbor of legions and 
more oAcient? If tlie war w’iis waged for Vespasian, Vespa- 
sian was master of the empire. If they were challenging the 
Eomun peo])le to a trial of strength, wimt proportion did live 
Batavians bear to tho wli^e human nice i Jjet them turn 
their eyes to Rluotia, to Niuncum, and the bdi’tliens borne by 
the other allies of Romo. From tho Bauivians Rome exacted 
no tribute : men and valour wore all slie enjoirmd. This was 
all but freedom ; and if they wvro t>o choose Wno should rule 
over them, it more honounible to submit to the emperor 
of Rome, than the female rulers of the Germans.” Such was 
the reasoning of tJie cat)iumon people. Tho, nobles emu- 
plained that, " exasperated themselves, they w^crc hurried into 
the wdr by the more violent frenzy of CiviUs; that he had 
sought to avei*t the calaniitios of lus house by tiie ruin of 
his country. Then it w'as that tho gods were ofiendod at the 
BUtavians, wheu the legions wore being besieged, commanders 
murdered, and ii Avar und^ rUiKcn which held out the only 
hope to one .man, biit was fatal to themsolvcis. They were 
now on the brink of destruction, unless they set about 
retracing tlioir steps, and demonstrating their contrition, by 
punishing tlie originator of their guilt.” 

36. CiviJis perceived this turn in tho sentiments of his 
countrymen, and resolved to be beforehand with them ; not 
only because he was wreary of tho calamities of war, but 
from the hope of saving lus life, a feeling -which oftentr^b- 
dues 2 >oble minds., He desired a conferencoi The* bridge 
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• 

over tke Nabalia ' .broken throngli m th^ midd]a ; tba 
two chiefs adv».need to the ^ctreraitiee fit the cbasn:;^ 
Civilig thus I pl^itig my caiw btfore a 

commands of vitelliiis, I ahoold n^ber deaerva phrdon. for 
what I have doxie, nor credit for what 1 «tata. Vitelliua 
and I wore mortal foes; we acted with avowed h^stilityr^ 
quarrel woe begun by him i it was inflamed by nip. Towards 
Vespasian i havadong beliayed with respect* * While he was 
yet a private man, wc wensi reputed friends. This was well 
understood by Antonius Primus; by whose* letters® I was 
urged to kindle tl!b flame of war, lest the Oerman legions 
and the youth of Gaul should pass over the Alps. The 
instructions Antonius communicated by letters, Sordeonius 
Flaocus gave in person. I stirred up a war in Germany in 
the same manner as Muclanus did in Syria, Aponius in 
Moesia, and Plavianus in Paunonia.’*® 

* This wa^i the canal of Drusus, which was made from the Rhine to 
the Sala, or IshoI. Bee Annals, ii. 8. 

^ Letters from Antonius, exciting Civilis to a war, in order to lundcr 
the legions on the Rhine from marofeffik to support Vitelliub in Italy. 
See Jlist, ir. 13. 

® The rest of the History” is lost, and with it the siege of Jerusalem, 
with tHe reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 
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A TEEATISE * 

ox 

THE SITUATION, MANNERS, AND INHABITANTS 

OP 

GERMANY.^ 


1. CrEiiMAKY^ is scpjiralcd Gaul, Illuxjtia,'*^ and PantKUiia,* 
hy the rivers RUiuo and l)aiiubo ; from Sannatia and Dacia, by 
mouutams^ and mutual dread. Tiie ix'st is surrounded by an 
ocean, embracing liroad pi*omonfcories ^ and vast insular tracts/ 
in which our military o.\j)rditions have lately discovered 
various nations nnd kingdoms. TJie Rhine, issuing frun>^the 
nmccessiblo and prccijjitous summit of the lUicctic Alps,'* 

^ This treatise was written in the year of Rome S51, a.d. 98; during 
the fourth cousnlatc of the cjuj)ci'('r Nerva, and tiio third of 'I’rajou. 

* Tin Germany hero meant that l»eyonil tiie Rhino. The Oermania 
Cisrhenana, divided into the Uj*pcr and l-ower, wax a j)art of Gallia 
llclgica. 

^ Rhcetia comprehended the country ttf the Grisona, with ])ait if 
•Sdahia and Bavana. 

* Lower Hungary, and part -if Aii»^tiia. 

* Tlie Carpathian moimtainh in UjuKir Hungary. 

® “Brood piMiiiontones.” Latoo am us. Bimia strictly signifies “e 
bending," ©speoiony in ivanls. Hence it is a}>plied to a gulf, or bay, vf 
the sea. And hence, again, b^' metonymy, to that projecting part- of 
tile land, wherehj the gnlf is loz7mx'l; and nti]] further to any x^rwion* 
tory or peninsula. It is in this latter force it is here used;— and refers 
usjiecially to the Danish ]>c>nmsula. Soo Livy, asvU. iiO, :&^viii, n; Ser-, 
-^lua on Virgil, Mil xi. 62C. * 

I' ScanidinaTia and Finland, of which the Romans had a veiy slight 
knowledge, were supposed to be islands, 

“ The mountains of the Grisons. That in which the Rhirve tm'.. is 
at present called Vogelborg. 
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bends gently to the west, and fiiUs into the Northern Ocoan. 
The Dauuh^ poured from the easy and gently-raised , ridge 
of Mount Abnoba^^ vitsits several nations in its course, tilj at 
length it bursts out ^ by sir channels ^ into the Pontic sea : a 
seventh i» lost in marshes. 

2, The people of Germany appear to me indigenous,^ and 
free from intermixture with foreigners, either m settlers 
or casual visitantK. For the emigrants of Armor ages per- 
formed their expeditions not by land, but by water and 
that immense, and, if 1 may so call it, hostile ocean, is rarely 
navigated by shipaf from t>ur world.® Then, besides the dan-^ 
gers of a boisterous and unknown sea, who would relinquish 
Asia, Africa, or Italy, for Germany, a land rude in its surface, 
rigorous hi its climate, cheerless to every beholder and culti- 
vator, except a native 1 In their ancient songs,*^ which are 
their only records or annals, they celebrate the god Tuisto,® 

' ]Sow (‘ailed Scliwartz-wald, or the Bla-ck Forest. The name lla- 
nubiUH v,ia given to tltot portion of the rivor which i» included hetween 
its aotirc© and Viadob(»na (Vienna); throughout the real of ita course it 
w&P called Istrr, ^0^ 

^ OoiiAic trmiqiat. The tom (rumjtat is most correctly and craphi* 
cally employed; for the Ihuiube dwcharges its waters ini# the Euxino 
wilh so great force, that its course may be distinctly traced fur miles 
out sea. ^ 

* There are n^' but five • 

* i*^bo ancient ’writers called all nations uidi^fmce {i e. inde gcnitil, 

t>r aur 6 ^ 6 oy€Sf “sprung £com the sod,” of whose origin they were 
Ignorant. • * • 

» It ifl, however, w^cll oytablished that the anecstors 01 the Germona 
inii^rated by laud from Asia. Tacitus hero falls into a very common 
kind of error, in assuming a local fact (vu. the manner in which migra- 
tions i!ook r>lat‘^an the basin of the Methtermneau) to be the expression 
of general law. — J'h). 

® Ih’ueu.^, falhcr of the emperor Claudius, was the first Homan ge- 
neral w’ho navigated the Gerninn Ocean. I’ho difliculties and dimgers 
wliiob Geimanions met with from tht; storms of this sea axe related in 
the Annals, li. « 

* All IjarbarouR nations, in all ages, nave applied verse to the same 
u^e, as is still found to be the caisc among the North American Indians, 
Clnu'leniagne, as wo ai’e told by Egmhart, “ wrote out and committed 
to memory barbarous verses of gi’cat anti(juity, in -which the action^ - 
and vraxs of ancient kings were recorded.” 

* The learudd Leibnitz (supposes this Tuisto to have been theTeut or 
Teutates so famous throughout Gaul and Spam, v^ho was a Oelto- 
Scythian king or hero, and subdued and civilized a great part of Europe 
au(L,\#ia. Various other conioc1ur<3S have been funned concerning him 
and his sou Mannus, but most of them extremely vague and improl table, 

^ % Among 
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sprung jfrora fh^ cartli, and his son^ Manaus, as tho fathers 
and founders of their race* To Mautius they ascribe three 
sons, firom’whose names ^ the people ^rderiuig on the ocean 
are called Ingsevones; those inhabiting, central parts, 
Herminonesji >the rest, Istsjvonca Sotne,^ however^ assuming 
, the licence of antiquity, affirm that there were more descen- 
dants of tho god, from whoin more appdlatious were derived; 
as those of thS Marsi,^ Ganibrivii,'^ ^Suevi^ and Vondali;® 
and that thes^ are tlio genuine and original names/ /-That 

Among the rest, it has })eon thought that in Man^^ns and hia three sons 
an obscure trathtiou is preserved t>f Adam, and his sons Cam, Al>ei, and 
Seth; or of Noah, and his sous Sheni, Ham, and Japbet. 

^ Conringius interprets the names of the sons of Mannus into Ingiiil’, 
Istaf, and Hemiin. 

* Pliny, iv. H, embraces a middle opinion between those, and mon- 
tiens five capital tribes. Tho Vindih, to whom belong the Bm*gun- 
dionos, Variuj, Carini, and CntUmerf; the Ingsevoiies, including the 
Cimhri, Teutoui, and Chauci ; the Jatjevoues, near the llhine, part of 
whom are the midland Oimbrl; the lIejmioiies,'»contaiiung the Sue\i, 
Hermunduri, Catti, and Chernwoi; and the l*euciui aixd Bastanne, bor- 
dering upon tho Dacians. »J 4 

® The Marsi apjicar to have occupied various portions of the north- 
west part of Germany at various times. In the time of Tiberius (aj'). 
14) they sustained a great plaughter fiT>m the f«>rceH of German)^ us, 
who ravaged their conutjy for fifty miles with fire and sword, sparing 
neither ago nor sex, neither thingu lu’ofane nor sacixid'. (See Ann. i. 61.) 
At this I'oriod they w'erc occupying the country in tho neighbourhood 
of the Kura (Ruhr), a tributary of tho llhinc. Probal>b this slaughter 
was the destruction of them as a sejKirate people; and ly the time that 
Trajan succeeded to the imperial power they hooiu to have boon blotted, 
out amongst the Germanic tribes. Honce tlieir name will not be 
found m the following account of Germany. 

* Thciio people uro uieutioned by Stnbo, yii. 1, 3. * Their locality is 
not very easy to delcrniiue. 

Sec note, c. 38. 

® The Vandals are said to have derived their name from tho German 
word 'wenddiif “ to wander. ’ Thty began to be troublesome to th<» 
Homans A.D. 300, in the leigns'of Aurelius and Voiaia. lu A,l>. 410 
they ma<le themselves ina&ters of Spain in conjunction with the Alans 
and Suevi, and received for their share what from tliem was termed 
Vaudalusif tAndaliisia). In a.d, 429 they crossed into Africa under 
jGenserio, who not only mfidc himself master of ByKacium, Gsctulia, ai)d 
])art of ^Tumldia, but also crossed over into Italy, a.1). 466, and plun- 
dered Rome. After the death of Oenseric thp Vandid power declined. 

7 That is. .those of the Marsi, Gambrivii, Ac. Those of Ingasvones, 
IstffiTones, and Hermiones, were not so much names of the people, as 
terms expressing their situation. For, according to the most 
Germans, the Ingsovones are die JmwohMr, those dwelling inwartU, 
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of Genn?iRy, oi: the other hand, they assert to be a modern 
addition;^ for that the people ^lio fii-st crossed the Eh me, 
and expelled the Gauls, and are now called Tungrij^rere then 
named Gemang ; which appellation of a partie^ar tribe, not 
of a whole people, gradu^ly prevailed; so that ihe tiGe of 
Gortnans, first assumed hy the victors in order to>excite terror, 
was afterwards adopted by the nation in gc'ncjfaL^ They' have 
likewise the tradition of a Hercules ^ of their country, whose 
pmises they sing before those of all other heroes as they 
advance to battle. * 

3, A peculiar kfud of verses *is also current among them, 
by the recital of which, termed bardiiig," ^ they stimulate 
towards the sea; the lRt<T vouch, iji<i Westwohwr, the inhabitants of the 
westem paitH ; and the Herinioncs, die Iferumwohner, the inidJand inha* 
biiants. 

* It is however found in an inemi»tion so far back as the j^ear of 
Home 531, before ChrUt 222, recording the victoiy of Claudius Mar- 
ct.lluH over the Galli iiisubrcs nn<l tlieir allies the OonnnnB, at Clasii- 
tljum. now Obiastozzo in the MihiuGhc. 

“ This is illuettatod by a jiassage in Ca'sar, Pell. Gall. ii. 4, w^here, 
after mentioning that several of tlie^lTl^ltsjv were dcHcended, from the 
Germans who h^ formprl} crossed the lOuno and expelled the Oauin, 
ho HuyH, **tilirt first of these emigrant h wci*c llio Condi'usfi, Kburonerf, 
Ga*rerti, ami Pjemaiii. who wore called by the common ' amo of Oer- 
mans *' The deS%ivtinii of Ge?7uaij h« 1| c//?* mann^ a warrior, or man of 
war. This uppellathm was firbl nseu by the victorious (hRrheuan© 
triluffi, but not by the wdude Tranarhenaue nation, till they gi*a(bmlly 
adopted it, as e^uall^ duo to them on aocount of their ij^ilit^iy rejui- 
tatioii. TheTungri weio fommiy a ]>o()i>le of great name, the rtdics of 
which still exist in the extent of the disiiict now termed the ancient 
diocese of I’ongres. • 

Under this name Tacitus RX>ca.ks of rotdo German deity, whose 
attributes cun'(?4ponded in the mam with those of the Greek and Roman 
Hercules. WTiat he was calh^d by the Germiiuri is a matter of doubt. — 
White, 

* Quern hardiinw vocaotf, I'he word hardifiLS is of Gallic oripdn, being 
derived from bardh bards;'" ii. being a custom with the Qaula for 
bards to accompany the army, and celebrate the heroic ’^leeda of their 
great warriors; so that harditwm would thus signify “the lulfilmont of 
the bard's office," Hence it is clear that barditum could not be usevl 
c(>rTcclly here, inasmuch os amongst tlio Germans not any particnlaj-, 
appointed, body wf men, but the w'holo army chanted forth the w ar-* “ 
song. Rome editions have baritumy wliich is said to be derived from 
the German word berertf dt bacren, “to shout;" and hence it is ta'ans- 
lated in some dietioiiarieB as, “ the German war-song." From the fol- 
lowinMaHsage extracted from Faociolati, it woulfl seem, however, that 
Gt*riL^ critics re^mdiate this idea. “ I>e haritOj clauuire beUico, sen, ut 
f|ua)dam habent exomplaria, harditOf nihil audlulmiia nunc in OermaniA : 

fAC.— VOL. II. U ^ 
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their courage; while the sound itself serves as an augnry of 
tlih event of the impending combat. For, according to the 
nature of the cry proceeding from the line, terror is inspired 
or felt: nor does it eeem so much an articulate song, as the 
wild chorus of valom\ A harsli, piercing note, and a broken 
roar, are th€ favourite tones; which they render more full 
and sonorous ^y applying i^ir mouths to their sliielda.^ 
Some conjecture that Ulysses, in the course of his long and 
fabulous wanderings, vras driven into this ocean, and landed 
^in Germany; and that Asciburgium,- a jtlace situated on the 
Rhine, and at this day inhabited, was tounded by lum, and 
named 'Aa-KvnvpyLov. They j)reti‘nd that an altar was fe.r- 
mcrly discovered here, consecrated to Ulysses, with the name 
of his father Laertes subjoined ; and that cerUun monuments 

niHi lioc dixerimus, qu^d hrarlt^ vel hrccht, militea Oennani apjieUare 
conanftveruut; concuraum videlicet cortautiiim, et clamorem ad puguam 
desceudentiura; quern har, Jmt\ bar, ftonuisae nonnulli — 

(Aiidr. Altluiiuori, Scbol. iu C. Tacit iJe Germania.) liitter, hijnaelf a 
Gennau, affinua that baiUns ia a readiug woilJi nothing; and that 
havritas waa not the name of ffte ancient (Jennan wor-^ong, but of the 
shout luLBud by the l^oiuans in later age^? when on the point of engaging; 
and that it donvod ^‘a cla7n<»re baiTorum, ?. e, e]e])hantoram.'" The 
same learned ediioi* considers tluit the words “quern borditum vccant“ 
hare been originally the marginijJ auiiotatiou of sonif* unsound .scholar, 
and hare boon incorporated I)y some transciiher into the text of his 
MS. copy, whence t)ie error has spread. He therefore enclose® *them 
between Ijmckots, to show tluil, in his judgment, they are not the 
genuine production of the pen of Tacitus — White. 

^ A v'ory curious c(»incidt‘iice wdth the ancient Gorman opinion con- 
cerning* the proj)hetic mature of the war-erv or sont;, apjjears in the fol- 
lowing pari.sage of the Ijifc of Sir Kweii Cumeron, in “l^ejinaut’s Tour,” 
17C9, Append, p. At the battle of Killicrankic: just before the 

fight began, “he (Sir Ewen) commanded such of the (Jauierons os were 
pf)3ted near him to make a greid shout, which being seconded by those 
who stood on Iho right and b-ft, ran quickly through the w’bole army, 
and was returned by tin" enemy. Hut the noise of the muskets and 
cannon, with Ijho echoing of the hills, made the Highlanders fancy that 
their shouts were much louder and brisker than those of the enemy, 
and Lochicl cried oat, ‘ Gentlemen, take courage, the <iay is ours : I am 
the oldest commander in the anny, and have always observed something 
•ominotis and fatal in such a dull, hollow, and feeble noise as the enemy 
made in their shout, winch j)rognosticates that they are all doomed t{> die 
by our hands this night, whereas ours w'as btisk, lively, and strong, and 
shows we have vigjmr and courage' Those words, sjireading quickly 
through the arruy, animated the troops in a strange manner. Tim event 
justified the prediction . the Highlanders obtained a complete yfew-Ty." 

- Now Ashuig in the county of Meurs. 
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ftnd tombs, inscribed with Greek cbaraotcrs^^ are still extant 
upon the confines of Germany and Ehsetia. These ait6gati<m8 
I shall neither attempt to confirm nor to refute: let every 
one believe concerning them as he is disposed. 

4. 1 ooficur in opinion with those who deem the Germans 
never to have intermarried with other nations; but to be 
a race, pure, unmixed, and stamped with a distinct character. 
Hence a family likeness pen^ades the 'whole, though their 
numbers are so great : eyes stem and blue ; ruddy hair ; largo 
bodies,^ powerful in sudden exertions, but impatient of toil ^ 
and labour, least all capable of sustaining thirst and heat 
Cold and hunger they are accustomed by their climate and 
soil to endure. 

5. The land, though varied to a considerable extent in its 
aspect, is yet universally shagged with forests, or deformed 
by marshes ; moister ou the side of (^aul, more bleak on the 
side of Noricum and Pannonia.^ It is productive of grain, 
but unkindly to fruit-trees.'^ It abounds in flocks and herds, 
but in general of a small brecd.^ Even the beevc k|nd are 
destitute of their usual statoliTjess and dignity of head : ® they 
arc, however, numerous, and form the most esteemed, and, 
indeed, the only species of wealth. Silver and gold the gi^ds, 

* The Greeks, oy means of their ^>lo7iy at Marseil]r^a, introduced 
thcir<iotter» into Gaul, and th^* <>]<t Gallic coin^ hare many Greek cha- 
racters in their insoiiptious. Tlio Helvetians .ilso, as 'vvo arc informed 
by Caisar, used Greek letters. Theiifc they might easily psilirt by means 
of comiiKircial intercourse to the neighbonnug Germans. Count Kar- 
sili and others have found iiionumeutb with Greek mscriptions Ger- 
many, hut not of so early im age. 

The largo bwelies ol‘ the Germans are elsewhere taken notice of by 
Tiicituifi, and also by oth^r authors Jt wou]<i appear as if most of them 
were at that time at least six feot high. They are stiU accounted some 
ijf the tallest people in Europe. 

* Ijavoi'ia and Austi ia, 

* The greater degree of cold when the ctmiitry was o\«rspread with 
woods and marshes, made this ohservalion more applicable than at 
present. The same change of temperature from clcsaring and draining 
the laud has taken jdace in Tsorth America. Jt may be added, that the 
Germans, as we are afterwards informed, paid attention to no kind of •• 
culture but that of com. 

^ The cattle of some parts of Germany aro at present remarkably 
large ; so that their former smallnesb must have rather been owing tc 
want of care in feeding them and protecting them from the inolemenciee 
of w^+Sr, and in improving the breed by mixtures, than to the nature 
of the climate. 
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I know Rot whether in tiieir favoiir or anger, have denied to 
this oonntiy.^ Not that 1 would assert, that no veins of these 
metals are generated in Germany; for who has made the 
search 1 The possession of them is not coveted by these 
people as it is by us. Vessels of silver are indeed to be seen 
among thonl, which have been j)resoutcd to their ambae^sadors 
and chiefs; but tliey are held in no higher estimation than 
eartl>enware. The borderers, h«)wevcr, set^a value on gold 
and silver for the purposes of commerce, and have learned to 
distinguish several kinds of our coin, some of which they 
prefer to otliers: iho remoter inhabitants continue the more 
fcimple aiul ancient usage of bartering commodities. Tiie 
money preferred l)y the Germans is the old and well-known 
species, such fts the Sermtt and Tjhjaiil^ They are also better 
pleased witii silver than gold ; not on account of any fond- 
ness for that metal, but bocamsc the smaller Uioney is more 
convenient in their common uud petty inerchaudise. 

0. Kvoii iron is not plentiful^ among them; as may be 
inferred from the nature their wt‘apc»us. »S\vords or broad 

* Ijolh of guin }ind Rilvt'r liavo sincu h*jei> discovered iu Ccr- 
ii:ariy; the turmer, iiidet’d, incoii.sideruMe, but tlie latior, valwtblo, 

* As vice and oorrujdion adiaiu od utnoiig the Roiimiis, their money 

}>ecaine debjtsed and adultemiofi Thus PJiuy, xxjdu. 3, relates, that 
“Livius Dnisus during hia tribhiieslnp mixed an eighth part of brass 
with the silver eonr.” and ihtjtl it ** that Antony tlie triumvir mixed 
iron with ttie denarius . that some coinuil ba-e metoi, others diminished 
the j)ioces, and houoe it boeamo an ait to provw the' goodness of the 
denarii.’* One precaution furtlii-s jiurijosr v'as cutting the edges like 
tlnj ttfjth of a saw, by which nn ans it \Na'’ Hern whether the metal was 
tlm same quite through, or was only vlattsl. These were the JSerrati, 
or serrated Donani. T3ie Ihyati Ave»v those stiimjied with the figure of 
a chariot drawn }'y two 1 h) 1 v.ck, a-, wore the with a chariot 

and four horses. These wore eld com, of puivr silver than those of the 
enqierors. JJoth'c the preb'rence of the Germnns for certain kinds of 
species was foiinde*! on +heir a]>prehonHioii of being chouted with faho 
money. '■ 

^ The Kornans hod the same predilection for silver coin, and probably 
on Iho aaiuc account originally, Pliny, in the jilace alioVe cited, ex 
pressc*'* his surprifle that “the Ronum j>cM>ple had always imposed a 
tribute in iiilver on c*'nquered nations; «ia at the end of the eecsoud 
Punic war, when tlioy demanded an aunuaL payment in uilver for fifty 
year- 3 , without any gojtl ” ^ « 

* Iron was in great abundance in the bowels of the earth; but this 
barbarous people had neither jiatientc, skill, nor industry to dig and 
work it. Be»£dos, they ma<le use of weapons of stone, great b&uibers 
of which are found in ancient tombs and brovowa. 
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lances are seldom used; but they generally cniry a spear, 
(caHod in their language framea,^) which has an iron bl^e, 
short and narrow, but so sharp and manageable, that, as 
occasion requires, they employ it either in clopo or distant 
fighting.® • This spear and a shield arc all the ai*inour of the 
cavalry. The foot have, besides, missile weapofts, several to 
each man, which they hurl to an immense distance.® They 
are either nakedj^ or lightly covered with a small mantle ; 
and have no pride in equipage: their shields only are orna- 
mented with the ^oiceat colours.^ Few arc provided with» 
a coat of mail ; ® and scarcely ‘here and there one with a 
ciisque or helmet^ Their horses ai*o neither remarkable f(»r 


* Thifi is supposed to take its name frt)m pfritni or prmn^ tlie point 
of a weapon. Afterwards, when iron grew more plontilul, the Germans 
ohiefly nsed swords. 

* It appears, however, from Tacitus’s Atmalr, ii. 14, that the length 
of these spears rendered them unmauageablo iq an engagement among 
trees and bUahos. 

* Notwithstanding the manner <»f fighting is so much changed in 
modem times, the arms of the anenewfB ere still in use. We, as wtll 
as they, have two kinds of swords, the sharp'pointe 1, and edged (Kiuab 
bwortl and sabre). The broad lance subsisted tUl ]atel> ni the halberd; 
the spear and framoa in the long juke and spontoon ; the nn sile w'enpons 
in the war hatcbe^ or Noitb American tomahawk Tlicre arc, besides, 
found in the old (Torniaii barrow'S, pm orated stuno brills, which they 
thre%' by means of thongs passmi tliront;h them 

* Nudi. The Latin tiudvfs, like the < Ji'eek yvfxv^s^ dt'cs :^ot point out 
a person devnifl of all clothing, but merely one without an upper 
gfinncut — chid merely in a vest or tumc, imd that j»crLaps a short one. 

* This decoration at first denoted the valour, afterwards tlie nobility, 
of the bearer; •and in process of tune gave origin to the ormtirial 
ensigns sc famous in the ages of ebivaliy'. The aluolds of the private 
men were simply coloured ; those of the chicltams ha.d the figures bf 
animals x>ainted on them. 

* Plutarch, in his Lifi* of Marius, describes somewhat dillerently iho 
anna and equipage of tlie Ciiubri. “ I'hcy W'orc isays he) helmets 
reX>i’esenting the heads of wild beastn, and other unusual figures, and 
crowned with a winge<l crest, to make them appear taller. They were 
covered with iron Cf»ata of mad, and carried white glittering sliielda. ' 
Each had a battlo-ase; and in close fight they used large heavy 
Bwords.” But the learned Eocard justly observes, that they had j^ro- 
enred these arms in theif march ; for the Holsatian bant>w3 of that 
age contain few weapons of brass, and none of iron ; but 8t<»ne spear- 
heads, and instead of swords, the wcdgelike bodies vulg.'irly called 
tbuijdJtbolts. 

^ taaquea {cassU) arc of metal; helmets {jaha) of leathoi.— /uwJoivj!. 
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beauty nor swiftness, nor are they taught the various evo- 
luiions practised with us. The cavalry either bear dowu 
straight forwards, or wheel once to the right, in so compact 
a body that none is left behind the rest. Their principal 
strength, on the whole, consists in their infantry Ixence in 
an engagement these are inteiTnixed with the cavahy;^ so 
well accordant ivitli the nature of equestrian combats is the 
agility of tlioso foot soldiers, whom they seldCt from the whole 
body of their youtli, and place in the front of the line. , Tlieir 
» number, too, is determined; a hundred f};om each canton 
and they are distinguished at homo by a name espressivo of 
tliis circumstance; so that v.diat a^ first was only an appella- 
tion of number, becomes thenceforth a title of honour. Their 
line of battle is disposed in wedges.'^ To give ground, pro- 
vided they rally again, is considered rather as a prudent 
stratagem, than cowardice. They carry off their slain even 
wliile the battle remains undecided. The greatest disgrace 

* This mo<io of fi^htinpc in adniiralily durfcrihetl hy CaOBar. ‘*The 
Gern'tans engaged after tlie following inanuer • — T])ere were 0,000 
horsje, and an equal number of the Hx\ift(‘rit and bravest foot, vibo 
were choReii, man by man, by tlie cavalry, for their pn^toclion. By 
these they wej’c uti ended id buttle; to those they rotrooted; and thc^e, 
if they -acre har<l presst'd, joii^od theiu lu the combat. If any foil 
wounded from their liorscs, ]»y'thoHM thoy wore covered. If it were 
neceseary to advance or retreat to any oouaidorablo distance, *V<uch 
agility had ,thcy nequired br exereinf , tliat, «u}>pf>Hing themselves by 
the horses' inaneH, tlicy ke]»t })a«'c with them." — Bell. Gall. i. 48. 

® To understauil this, it is be rf'iuarked, that the Germans were 
divided into iMtions or tribes, — these iiilti eantons, and ihcHe into dis- 
tricts 01 - township.s The cuiitou.s (puff m Latin) were callcil by them- 
solves gawn. The districts or t()w:ishipa {vivi) wenf bailed hmitierh\ 
whence the Eughrih InmdredH I’h*. name given L) these select youth, 
utcording to the learned Di^innar, was t//e /ttiitdeHej hundred mm. 
From the following passage in Giosar, it aY»pcai8 t-hat in the irmre 
powerful tribes a great' r nuinb*T was selected from each auiton. 

The nation of the Suevj is by fur tho giviatcst and most w'urhke of 
the GwmanR. They are said to nihalnt a hundred cantons ; from each 
of which a thonsaud men are sent annually to make war out of their 
own tenitoTies. Thua neither tlio omployiuents of agriculture, nor 
' the use of arms are intorrujdod,” — Bell. Gail. iv. 1. The warriors were 
summoned by tlie IvcrihaivauiUr, or army-edict; whence is derived the 
French wrri^re-haiu 

® A wedge is described by Vegetius uu. 19,) as a body of infantry, 
mirrow in front, and widening towai’ds the roar; by which disj>OHitioii 
they were enabled to iTCok the enemy's ranks, as all their weapfins 
were directed to one spot. The U'ldiers called it a boar’s head. 
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that oau befal them is to have abandoned ihdr shields.^ A 
person branded with this ign 9 miny is not permitted to join 
in their religious^ rites, or enter their assemblies; so tnat 
many, after escaping from battle, have put an end t6 their 
infamy by the halter, 

7. In the election of kings they have regar^ to birth; in 
that of generals, 2 to valour. Their kings have not an abso- 
lute or unlimitgi power and their generMs command less 
through the force of authority, than of example. If they 
are daring, adventurous, and conspicuous in action, they pro- 
cure obedience fipom the adnpiution they inspire. None,*- 
bowever, but the priests^ are i)ermittcd to jiidge ofTenders, to 
inflict bonds or stiipes ; so that chastisement appears not us 
an act of military discipline, but as the instigation of the 
god whom they suppose present with warriors. They also 
carry with them to battle Ofirtain images and standards takoii 
from the sacred groves.* It is a principal incentive to their 

^ It Wttfl aUo coii&iilerod rb the }iei£jht of injury to charge a jiorso*^ 
with this luijuatly. Thu«, by the iktltc law, tit. xxxiii. 5, a fine of COO 
denarii (about Oif.) is imposed upon '^every free man who Rhall accuse 
another of throwing down his slueld, and running away, without being 
able to prove it.” * 

^ Vertot (Mem. de I’Acad. dos. Inscrip) Bupposes th.»i the French 
maires dupald^hs^d their origin fr^iu these Oenaaii military leaders 
If the kings were equally conapicuoua for valour aa for birth, they 
uriTied the regal with the militaiy command. Ufjually, however, several 
kings and geyerals were assembled in their wars. In^this ease, the 
most eminent commanded, ainl obtainetl a < ommon juriadiction in war, 
which did not aubsiat iii time of }feace Thus CoBaar (iJell. Gall, vi.) 
Bays, “ In peace they have no common magistnicy.” A gei«»ral W’aa 
elected by }dacing him tm a ahield, and lifting him on the ehouldere of 
the byetande^ti! The aame ceremonial was observed in the election of 
kings. 

® Hence Ambinrix, king of the EhuroneH, declared that “ the nathre 
of his authority was such, that the }>cople had no Icbb power over him, 
than he over the people,” — Caesar, llell. Call. v. The authority of the 
North American chiefe is almost exactly similar. • 

* The power of life and death, however, W'as in the hands of rnagh- 

tratea. Thus Otuflar : “ When a state engages either in an ofleusive or 
defensive war, xnagiBtrates ai’c chosen to preside over it, and exercise 
power of life and death.”— Bell Gall. vi. The inOiction of * 

meats was committed to the ]»ricMts. in order to give them more 
solemnity, and render tl?em Iobs invidious. 

* ^gi(8que et eigna qwEdam. That effigies does not mean the images 
of their deities is proved by what is stated at chap. ix.. viz. that they 
deemed it derogatoxy to their deities to represent them in human 
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coiiiage, that their squadrons and battalions arc not formed 
by, men fortuitously collected, but by the assemblage of 
families and dans. Their pledges also are near at hand; 
they have within hearing the ydls of their women, and the 
cries of their children. These, too, are the most, revered 
witnesses of ^ach man^s conduct, these his most liberal ap- 
plauders. To their mothers and their wives they bring thwr 
wounds for relief, nor do tliese dread to counj or to search out 
the gashes. The women also administer food and encourage- 
ment to those who are lighting. 

8. Tradition relates, that armies hcgimiing to give w’ay 
have been rallied by tiie females, through the earne^ess of 
their supplications, the interposition of their bodies,^ and the 
pictures they have drawn of impending slavery,^' a calamity 
•which these people bear with more imi>atiencc for their 
women than themselves; so that those states w^ho have heeu 
obliged to give among their hostiigos the <laughtcrs of nohle 
families, are the most ofFectiially bfmud to fidelity.^ They 
even suppose somewhat of sanctity and prescience to be inhe- 
rent in the female sex ; au8* therefore neither desjnse tiieir 
counsels,*^ uor disregai'd tlieir responses/"' We have beheld, 
form ; and, if in human form, wo luny nrgru*, a fvrtvyri, in the fo^’m of 
the lower animals. The inter] )reta<.iou of the will bo best 

derived from Hist, iv. 22, whtr*! Tacitus Roys . — “Deprompta) ailvifl 
luciave feranim imagines, iit cucjiie tcouti inire prajiium mos est.”» Jt 
would hence appear that these cthgios and si :;iia woie images of wild 
animals, and were national stamlardH presoi*ved with roii^sfious care in 
sacred woods and groves, wbpii*’*e -Ihey were brought forth when the 
clan or ^ribe was about to take the fiold. — 

^ They not only interixmed to i)n‘ve«t the flight of their husbands 
and sons, but, in desperate eiuergenciPs, themselves cn^atgod in battle. 
This happened on Marius’s defiMt of the Ciuiltfi (hereafter to be men- 
tioned); and Dio relates, that when Ahireus Aurelius overthrew the 
Marcomanni, Quatll, and othci (.jpi-man allios, the bodies women in 
armour wore fouiui tiniong the shun 

* Thus, in the army oi Ari(»vistiiK, the women, with their hair dis- 

hevelled, and weeping, besought the soldiers not to deliver thorn 
captives to the Romans. — (-tesar, Rell. (Jail i. * 

* Relative to this, perhajjs, is a circumstani'e mentioned by Suetonius 
""'•va his Life of Augustus. “ From some nations he attempted to exact 

a new kind of hostages, women ; because he oboorveti that those of the 
mole aex were disregaiHled.” — Aug. xxi. 

* Soe the same observation with reganl to the Celtic women, in 
Plutarch, on the virtues of women. 'J’be North Americans pay a 
similar regard to their females. 

^ A remarkable instance of this is given by Caesar. **When ho 
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ill the reign of Vespasian, Veleda,^ long reverenced by many 
as a deity, Aurima, moreover, and several others,^ were for- 
merly held in equal veneration, but not with a servile flattety, 
nor tie thongb they made them goddesses.^ 

9. Of the gods. Mercury^ is the principal object of thdir 

inquired of the captives the reason why Ariovietus ditf not engage, he 
learned, that it was because the matrons, who amui^ the Oermans are 
accustonied to prdhounce, from their divinations, whether or not a 
buttle will be lavomable, had declareii that they wouhi not prove 
victorious, if they should fight before the new moon.*’*— Bell. Uall. i. 
The cDxei maimer iu^vluch the Cimli^nan women performed their divi*^ 
nations is thus related by Strain) . “The women who follow the Ciniliri 
to war, are accompanied by grcy-hairotl prophetesses, in wliite vest* 
ments, with canvas mantles fastened by clasps, a brazen girdle, and 
naked feet. These go with dravvn swonls through the camp, and, striking 
down those of the pnsonei's that they meet, drag them to a brazen 
kettle, holding about twenty amphoroe. Tins has a kind of stage above 
it, ascending on which, the jiriestess cuts the throat of the victim, and, 
from the manner m which the blood flown into the vessel, judges of 
the future event. Others tear open the ijodies of the captives thus 
butchered, and, from inspection of the entrails, presage victory to their 
own 1 laity.” — I ab. vii, %• 

* She was afterwards taktui prisoner by BntiliUH (Julli^Mis. Statiu«, 
in Ids Sylva', i. 4, reh-ra to fliia eieiit. Tadtu.s has nioro concerning 
her in hus History, iv. fll. 

* ViradoathittHi’nH a g^iddca*^ of the Tmicri ; Jfarimella, another pi'o- 
\iiiciar deity; whose names wore fiiflnd by Mr. Pennant inscribed on 
altdl’s at the Hoinau statu »n st IJiirivns These were erected by the 
Oermpn auiriiiancs. — Vide Tour m Scotlaiiil, 177ii, )»a3't li p. 40(>. 

® Rittor considers that liero is a reference to the senile flattery of 
the -senate as exhibited in tin* time of Nero, by the deificatitm of 
Vi>}»pica’K infant daighter, and aftciuwds of hei>elf. (Se,o Ann^xv. 2/?, 
JDion. Ixiii., ^nn. xiv. 3.) ^'hero is no contradiction in the present 
j>assage to ihstf found at Hist. iv. Gl, wIhu'o Tacitus wns, “pleraeque 
fttiiiinaruin fatiHicas ct, augescente superd itioue, arbitnininr deas i.c. 
they deem {(irhitraniur) very many of their women possessed of pro- 
phetic }>cjwerri, and, as their religious fooling increaBCH, they deem 
{arlitraniur) the in goddesses, i.t. possessed of a suporhumun nature; 
they do not, hoivever, make them goddesseH and worship them, as the 
Romans did Poppaia an«l her infant, * which is covertly luijdied m 
facerent deas . — W^nie, 

■* Mercury, i. c. a god whom Tacitus thus names, because hi^ attri- 
butes resembled those qf the Roman Mercury. According to PuuJua^ 
Diaconus (de GeRti.s Ijaiigobardonun, i. 10, this deity was Woduu, or 
(iwodan, called also Odin? Mallet (North. Ant. ch. v.l says, that in the 
Icelandic mythology he is called “the terrible and severe Gr*d. the 
Fatliej of Slaughter, he who giveth victory and receiveth courage m 
the conflict, who narueth those that arc to be “ The Germans 
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adoratiau; "wlibrn, cm certain days,^ they think it lawful to 
pr&pitiate even with human victizna. To Hercules and 
Mars * they offer the animals usually allotted for sacrifice/** 

drew their gods by their own character, who loTed nothing so much 
themfielres as to display thoir streiii^h and power in battie, and to 
signalise their vengeance upon their enemies by slaughter and desohi* 
tiou*” There remain to tliis day some traces of the worship paid to 
.Odin in the name given by almost all the poo]>l© of the north to the 
fourth day of the week, which was fornjerly couaeefated to him. It is 
called by a naiuo which signifies Odin’s Jay “ Old Norse, (hiimdagr; 
Swedish and JJanisb, Omdatj. Anglo-Saxon, Wodeimdmg, Wodn^iedcpfi; 
^ Dutch, Woetisdatj, English, Wodiu'sJay, As OcHfe or WoJun was suy>- 
posed to correspond to the Morcuiy of the Oreeks and Uoniaus, the 
name of this day was expressed in Latin />/Va Merevrii** — JVhitc. 

‘ ‘'The appointed time for these Bacrilices,” says Mallcst (North. 
Ant. ch. vl), “ was always determined by a BupCTStUifms opinion which 
made the northern nations regard the number Hhroo* ns sacred and 
particularly dear to tlu* gods. Tlius, lu every ninth mouth they 
renewed the bloody o<ireniony, wdiieli was to last nine days, and every 
day they ottered up nine living victims, whether men or auimals. But 
the most solemn Kacrifices were those whioii were offered up at Upsal 

in Sweden every ninth year After stating the oompulHory 

nature of attendance at this fe?l*iival, Mallet adde., ** Then t hey chose 
among the captives in time of w«\r, and among the sluvefl m time of 
peace, nine ftersons to be saenficed. In XNhaltvor manner they immo* 
lated men, the priest always took care in mtiug the v^'tim to 

pronounce certain words, as ‘1 devote iliee to Odiu^*’ 1 send tUce to 
C>diu.’” See Lucan i, 414. ' 

** Et quibufl immiths placatur sangume diro 
i Teiitates, horronwpie fcri'. albiribus llesup.*’ 

Teutates is Mercuiy, Hesus, Mars. So idso at uL i5&9, &c. 

e “ Lucus erat longo riuu>]unm vlulatus ah .vv'o. 

llarbara ritu 

Sacra Deum, stinictjc dins altar ibus aicO. ” 

Onuiis et humanis lustrata cj-uoribus arbor.” 

^ That is, as in the pre<’e'i:ng ease, a deity Avboso attributes cfjr- 
respondod to those of the itoman Mars. This appears to have bi'(‘n 
not 77ior, w’ho is i*ather che repror'cntative tif the Jioxnan Jupiter, but 
Tyr, a warridi* god. and the prott'cior of champions and bnvvc men 
** From Tur is derivetl the name given to the thinl day of the week in 
most of the Teutonic languages, and w’hich hsis been rendered into 
T^atin by Dka Marth. Old Nt)rse, l\vsdag)\ Tutdugr, Swedish, Tkdag; 
'^’Danish, Tir^day; German, (Jicnsfag, Dutcli, JM'tig»day ; Auglo-Sax(m, 
Tyrsdeeg, Tyve^^deeg, Tmsdccg ; English, Tuesday** — Mallet’s North. 
Ant. ch. V.) — White. 

* The Suevi appear to have been the Germanic tribes, and this also 
the worship spoken of at chap, xi Slgnum in vwdum lihunM fgt^^atum 
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Some of the Suevi also perform sacred rites to Isis. Wluit 
was the cause and origin of this foreign worship, 1 have not 
been able to disoovcr ; farther than that her being represented 
with the symbol of a galley, seems to indicate an imported 
religion.^* They conceive it unworthy the grandeur of celes- 
tial beings to confine their deities within walla^ or to repx*e- 
seut them under a human similitude;^ w^oJs and groves 
am their templos ; and they affix names of divinity to that 
secret power, which they behold with the oye of adoration 
alone. ^ ^ 

10. No people am more iiddicted to divination by omens 
and lots. The latter is performed in tlio following simple 
manner. They cut a twig^ from a fruit-tree, and divide it 
into small piews, which, distinguished by certain marks, are 
thrown y)romiscuonsly u])on a white garment. Then, the 
j)riost of tlic canton, if the occasion be puldic; if private, 
tlie master of the family; after an invocation of the gods, 
with his eyes lifted up to heaven, thrice takes out each piece, 
and, as they come uj), iuterprctsjh^dr signification according 
to tlie marks fixed upon them. ' If the I’esult prove unfavour- 
able, there is no more consultation on the same afiuir that 
day ; if propitious, n confirmation by omens is required. 
In common aTWi other nations^ tlto <Tennans are acquainted 
W'itb the practice of auguring from the notes and flight of 

Cf ►rrtwj»onds with tho vehlcidiim thore wpoken of ; tlie reffl thing being, 
fteeording to Jtitter’s view, a pinnace j)liifvd on wheels. That svjmim 
ij)8um (“the very pymbtd”) does not mean any image of the goddeas, 
may 1)6 gatlmred alHO from chap, xl , where the goddeae horaelf, oi 
endure ir/w,*w*?pokon of up l)cing woHhed in the a&ored lake. 

^ As the Koriiana in their ancient Cf»iiia, many of wliich are now 
extant, recorded the arrival of {!>atuni by the stern of a ship ; so other 
nations have frequently <lcuolyd tho importation of a foreign religious 
rite by the figure of a galley on their uiodids ♦ 

^ Tacitus elfiewhore speaks of templeS of German dbjuities (e. g. 40 : 
Tomplum Nei-tba\ Ann. i 51 ; Tcmplum I’anfana') ; but a consecrated 
grove, or any other sacred place, was called teiujdiim by the Homans. 

® The Scythians am mentioned by Herodotus, and the Alans Ijv 
A mmianus Marcellinns, as making u.^o of these divining rods. I’hi-* 
German method of divination with them is illustrated by what is Said 
by Baxo-Grammaticus (flist. Dan. xiv. -88) of the inhabitants of tho 
Isle of Eugen in the lialtie Sea ; “ I’hrowmg, by way of lota, three 
pieces of wood, white in one part, and black in another, into their laps, 
they loretold good fortune by the coming up of the white; bad by that 
bf the black.” 
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birds; but it' is pectdiar to them to derive admonitions 
and presages bum horses also.^ Certain of these animals, 
milk-white, and untouched by earthly labour, are pastured 
at the public expense hi the sacred woods and groves. Tl<cse, 
yoked to a consecrated chariot, are accompanied by the priest, 
and king, or chief person of the community, who atten- 
tively observe tl^eir manner of neighing and snorting; and no 
kind of augury is more credited, not only «mong the popu- 
lace, but among tlie nobles and priests. For the latter 
consider themselves as the ministers of the gods, and the 
"^horses, as privy to the divine will. Anotlicr kind of divina- 
tion, by which they cxiilore the event of momentous w'ars, 
is to oblige a jinscmer, taken by any means whatsoever from 
the nation witli whom they are at. variance, to fight with a 
picked man of their own, each with Ins own country’s arms; 
and, according as t he victory falls, they presage success to 
the one or to tlie other party.- 

11. On affiiirs of smaller momcmt, the chiefs consult: on 
those of gi'catcr impoi-tance^ .the wh<de coinnmnity ; yet with 
this circumstarice, that what is refon'cd to the decision of the 
people, is first maturely discussed by the chiefs.^ They 
assemble, unless upon some sudden emergency, on ^tated 
da 3 ’s, either at the new orfujl moon, wiiich tlfSy account the 
most auspicious season for beginning any eutorpnso, ITor 
do tliey, in their computation of time, rochon, like us, by the 
number of ’days, but of nights. In tliis way they arrange 
their business; in this way they fix their appointments; so 

^ The same practice obtainetl am<)i)<: the Pt^rRiaiiH, fropi whom the 
Germans api>ear to be sprung Darin*, aviw elected king bv tlio neighing 
of a horse; sacred white horHeci wore iu the army uf Cyrya; and 
Xerxoa, retreating after his defeat, "was x»reL*ecled by tho sacred hojNf‘d 
and consecrated chariot, .‘^ustin o. 10> mentions the cause of tliis 
BUi)ertiititioii, viz. that “the Persians V)elieved the Sun to bo the only 
God, and horscr to be peculiarly consecrated to limi.” The priest of 
the lale of Kugen also took auhpices fi’uui a wluto liorse, as may I e 
seen in Saxo-Grainmaticus. 

^ Montesquieu finda in this custom the origin of the duel, and of 
--^ight^rrantry. 

® Tliia z*omarkable passage, so curious in political histoiy, is com- 
mented on by Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, vi. 11, That 
celebrated author cxpro.ssos his surprise at the existence of such a 
balance between liberty and authority in the forests of Gemanv; and 
traces the origin of tho Engli.sh constitution from tbia source, ^acituis 
again mentions the German form of {government in his Annals, iv. 83. 
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that, with them, the night seems to lead the da^.^ An incon- 
veinonoe produced by their liberty is, that they do not jaJl 
assemble at a stated time, as if it were in obedience to a 
command ; but two or three days are lost in the delays of 
convening. When they all think fit,® they sit down armed.® 
SiJeuce is proclaimed by the priests, -who have^n this occa- 
si<m a coercive power. Then the king, or chief, and such 
otiiors as are couspiouous for age, birtli, mitttary renown, or 
eloquence, are heard; and gain attention rather from their 
ability to persuad^ than their authority to command. If a 
proposal displease, asHemldy reject it by an'*iiiarticuiate* 
murmur; if it prove agreeable, they clasli their javelins;^ for 
the most honourable expression of assent among them is the 
sonml of arms. 

12. Before this oouncil, it is likewise allowed to exhibit 
accusations, and to prosocuto capital olfcnces. Punishments 
are varied according to the nature of the crime. Tmitora and 
deserters are hung upon trees cowards, dastards,^ and those 


* The hi/sjh antiquity of thin motlpwof reckoning nppcai‘8 from the 
1 > )ok oi’ GeniiHis. Tho evening and the morning were tJi© firtjt day." 
'i lu* Gauls, we are infornuKl by Ca‘Bar, *• asbort that, according to the 
iriuhtioii of their JJniids, they are all bprung irom Father ilis; on 
v\Ijj**b account ^ey reckon every ptiiod of lime according to the 
iiHiiibcr of nights, not of dnvfi; and#obNerve birthdays and the hegin- 
niiiRe of months and years in such a nnmner, that the day seems to 
lollow tho nighi.” (Bell. Gull, vi. IS ) The \eBtigtis of this method of 
computation ^tUl appear m the Englisli language, in the tdtms se’nnighb 
and fort ’night. 

rt tvrhiP ]McvU. r>oo<1crlemiutcrprcts this passage as representing 
tht^ confused way in which tho j»eople took their scjats in the nationul 
asricmbly, wilheut reference U> order, rjuik, ago, &c. It rather repre- 
bt'nis, howevtr, that tho j)ooplc, not the chiei'tains, determined when 
tlie Imsinosri oi tho council should begin. — White. , 

And ill !in open plain. Vast heaps of stone still remaiiiiug, denote 
tho scenes of those natioind councils. (See Mallet's Introduct. to Hiet. 
of Denmark. > The Kiiglish Stonehenge has been Bup|)psed a relic of 
this kind. Jn those assembhes are seen the origin of those which, 
under the Merovingian race of French kings, were called the Fields of 
March ; under the Carlovingion, the Fields of May ; then, the Plenary 
Courts of Christmas and Easter; and lastly, <ho States (General. ^ 

* The speech of CivUia was received with this exiiression of applause. 

Tacitus, Hist. iv. 15. • 

* Gibbeted alive. Heavy penalties were denounced against those 
who ^hould take them down, alive or dead. These are particularised 
in the Salic law. 

By cowards and dastards, in this passage, are probably meant those 
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guilty of unuritural practices.^ are Bulfooated in mud under a 
hurdle.® This dilBFerenoe of punishment has in view the prin- 
ciple, that villainy should be exposed while it is punished, 
but turpitude concealed. The penalties annexed to slighter 
oflfences® are also proportioned to the delinquency. * The con- 
victs are fined horses and cattle part of the mulct® goes 
to the king or state ; part to Uie injured person, or his rela- 
tions. In the^ame assemblies chiefs*^ ans also clect(,d, to 

who, being flnminoned to war, refused or neglected to go. Cvstar 
Gall, ri 22) mentis ms, that those who refused to follow thoir 
chiefs to war were oonsidered aft deserters anil traitors, And, after- 
wards, the emperor Clotiinire made the following edict, ptoserred in 
the Liombai'd law : ** W'hatovcr freeman, summoned to the defence of 
his Country by hia Gount, or hie officers, shall neglect to go, and the 
enemy enter the country to lay it waste, or otUerwiBO damage onr liege 
subjects, he shall incur a capital punishmont.** As the crimes of 
cowardice, treachery, and d»wertion wire so odious and ignominioitB 
among the Germans, we tin<l by the Sfilie law, that penalties were 
anueifod to the unjust imputation of them. 

^ These were so rare and so infamous among the GermaiiB, that 
bal’d y calling a person by a uijno significant of them was severely 
punished. 

* Incestuous peo)»lc were buried alive in bogs in Scotland, Pennant’s 
Tour in Scotland, 1772 ; part i. i», 351; and pari li. p, 421. 

® Among these slighter offimeeN, however, were ri^oned homicide, 
adulteiy, theft, and many Mthcr« if animilar kind. This appears from 
the laws of the Genuauh, and from a subsequent pasiwge of Tacitus 
himself. 

* Those wfre at that time the only riches of the country, as was 
already observed in this treatise. Afterwards gold and silver became 
jdentiful . heuco all the innlcts required by the Italic law are peeunhiiy. 
Money,* however, still bore a fixed proport>on to cattle; as appears 
from the Saxon law (Tit, xvni.) . “ The S<-Jidua is of kinds; (^ne 
contains two tremisses, that is, a becv«* of twelve months, or a sheep 
with its lamb; the other, three trennf»ses, or a beeve of sixteen months. 
Homicide is conipounded fur by cho loasor solidus; other onmes by 
the greater.” The Saxons ha<l thoir Weregeld, —the Scotch their Ore, 
Galue,s, and Kelchiu,— and the Welsh their Gwerth, and Galanus, or 
comiiensatiuiiB ''fur injurins ; and cattle were likewise the usual fine. 
Vide Ponnaut’H Tour in Wales of 1773. pp. 273, 274. 

*. This mulct is frequently in the Salic law called ** fred,” that is, 
neuce ; because it was paid to the king 4>r state, as guardians of the 
public peace. 

** A. brief account of the civil economy of tihe Germans will here be 
useful Tlioy were divided into nations ; of which some were under a 
regal government, others a repubhean. The former had kings, the 
latter chiefs. Both in kingdoms and republics, military atfairp'‘were 
imder the conduct of the generals. The natiwus wue divided into 
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administer justice through the cantons an<it distncts. A 
hundred companions, chosen from the people, attend upon 
each of them, to assist them as well with thdr advice as their 
authority, 

13 . The Germans transact no business, public or private, 
without being armed but it is not oustomaiy jpr any pex'son 
to assume arms till the state has approved his ability to use 
thorn. Then, in Jhe midst of the assembly, lither one of the 
chiefs, or the father, or a relation, equips the youth with a 
shield and javelin.- These are to them the manly gowm/ 
this is the hrst hoflour oonferrcil on youth : before this they*' 
are considered as part of a household ; afterwards, of the state. 
The ilignity of chieftain is bestowed even on mere lads, whose 
descent is eminently illustrious, or ^YhoKe fathers have per- 
formed signal servic*es to tlie public; they are associated, 

oantonn ; each of which wap eopenntended by a chief, or count, who 
adinimgtered jufitice in it. Tho cantons were dividcrl into districts or 
hundreds, so called }> 0 (*au.so they contained a Jiuiidred vills or town- 
ships. In each hundred was a coin]>anion, or ccntenaiy, chosen from 
the people, before whom nmall causes ycre triud. Before the count, all 
causes, as well great as small, u ci’c'* aineiirabJc. The centenaries are 
called conapuruons by Tacitus, after the custom of theltomans; among 
whom tho titles of honour W'erc, Oa'sar,^1he Legatus or Lieutenant of 
C?esar, and his coiuitoK, or compaaiouH. The courts of justice were 
held in the op«3i*tur, on a rirmg groipud, beneath tho shade of an oak, 
cln^ or sonie other large tree. 

^ Even judgo.s w'ero armed on the scat of justice. The Romans, on 
the contrai’y, never went armed but when actually engaged in military 
service. 

■ TChesc are the mdiments of tijc famous institution of chivalry. 
The 60 US of kintirt apj»rar to have received ai’ms from foreign princes. 
Henee, wben*.^^'^^*'^’ after ovcrcmujiig the Ucpida, was requested by 
the Lombm’ds to duic with his son Albom, his partner in the victory, 
he refused ; for, says he, “you know it isbot customary with us foi; a 
king’s son to dine with Ijib father, until he lias received arms from the 
kiag of another country.'' — Waniefnd, Do gcrtis Langobardorum. i. 23. 

® An allusion to th«‘ tor/a virlh^ of tbc Rom.ins. The German youth 
were i)rc.sented with the shield ainl spear yjrobably at twelve or fifteen 
ycai'B of age. This early initialion into tho business of arms gave them 
that warlike character for V'hich they were so cclebi’ated. Thus, 
Seneca (Epist. 46) says, A native of Germany brandishes, while yet v 
boy, his slender javolin.” And again, (in his book on Anger, i. 11), 
“Who are braver than tjie Germans? — who more impetuous in llio 
charge — ^who fonder of arms, in the use of which they are l>om .and 
nourirthed, which ai*e their only care <' — who more inure<l to hardnlnp^, 
insomtfch tliat for tlic mfist part they provide no covermg for tiicir 
bodies, no retreat against the peryietual seven’ ty of the climate ? ’ 
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however^ with •those of mature Btreugth, who have already 
be^n declared capable of service; nor do they blush to be 
seen in the rank ■ of companioiis ^ Por the state of com- 
panionship Hself has its several degre^, dotormined by the 
judgment ‘Of him whom they follow; and there is a groat 
emulation ayong the Gompanions, wliicl» shall possess tho 
highest place hi the favour of their chief; and among the 
chiefs, which sl&ll excel in tlm number and^lour of his com- 
panions. It is tboir dignity, their strength, to bo always sur- 
rounded with a largo body of select youth, an oniameut in 
Spence, a bulwark in war. And not hi hjs\»wu) couutiy alone, 
but among tho nciglibouring states, the fiimc and gloiy of 
each chief consists ui lioiiig thstinguished for the number and 
braveiy of )iis compaiuons. Such chiefs arc courted by em- 
bassies; distinguished by presents; and often by their repu- 
tation alone decide a war, 

14. In the field of battle, it is disgraceful for the chief to 
be surj)assed in valour; n is disgraceful for the oumpauinnB 
not to equal their chief ; but it is ro]>roacb and infamy during 
a whole suocooiliiig bfo td retreat iVoin the field surviving 
him.® To aid, to protect him ; to place their own gallant 
actions to the accc^unt of his glory, is their first and UiOst 
sacred engagement. Tho chiefs fight for vjQtory; the com- 
panions for their chief. If ineir nalive country ha long sunk 
in peace and inaction, many of the young nobles repair to 
some other state then engjiged in w'ai-. For,* besides that 
repose is unwelcome to their race, and toils and perils afford 
them n, better opportunity of <bstingiusJiing theiiiHelves ; they 
are unable, without war and violence, to mainttiin a large 
train of followers. Tho companion requires from the liVierality 
of* his chief, the warlike sU'c*!, the bloody and conquenng 
spear: and in place of pay, lie expects to be siipjdieti witl^a 

^ H seems these noble lads were deemed prindpea in rank, 

yot had thdr position among the comitvs only. I'lie German word 
is peotilmdy approjuiated to these comrades in aziufi. highly 
V were they esteenuxl in Oernmny, that for killing or hurting them a fine 
was exacted treble to that for other freemen. 

* Hence, when Chonodomarua, king of the Alamaimi, was taken pri- 
soner by the Eomans, his compamons, two hundred in number, ami 
three friends peculiai’ly attached U> him, thinking it infamous to sur- 
vive their i)rince, or not to die for him, surrendered themselves to bo 
put in bonds,” — Ammianus Mai'cellmus, xvi, 13, 
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table, homely indeed, but jdeptiftil,^ The funds fbr this 
munificonoo must be found in war and rapine; nor are they 
BO easily persuaded to cultivate ^ the earth, aud await the 
produce of the as to challenge the foe, and expose 

themselves to wounds; nay, they even think it base and spirit- 
loss to earn by sweat what they miglit purchase with blood. 

15. During the intervals of war, they }:)astt tneir time less 
in hunting than in a sluggish I'epose,® dividii between sleep 
and the table. All tlio bravest of the Avarriors, committing 
the caj*o of the house, the family affairs, and the lands, to the 
w omen, old men, iwid weaker )»art of tlie domestics, stupify " 
themselves in inaction : so wonderful is the contrast presented 
hy nature, that the samo persons lovo indolence, and hate 
f rauquiliity ! ^ It is customary for the soveral states to pre- 
sent, by voluntary and individual contributions/^ cattle or 
grainj to their chiefs, whicli an* accepted as honorary giffs. 
whilfe they serve as necessary snpi)jies.^ They are peculiarly 


* Htjnoe MoTitesquicu (Spirit, of Lawv, xxx.. 8) juatly doriyes tho 
origit! of vaHsalagc. Af first, tbo pnny^ rave to his nobles arms and 
piwiabm : as avaria* lulvnncod, uhhk*^, and then lands, were reqiui’ed, 
wbii'h from beiiefioo.s Ijec.mjv* .nt b'ligtb lu^reditary pOrtScssjouH, and, were 
<'alJetl fiefs, Henee tbo ostaMjhIiiiient of tbt* ftMidal system 

* C.esar, with Ions ])reciHion, says, ** The fleiTnaus pass tneir wbold 
lives in h«n+U3^>'^^d military exercise^** iBull. Gall. \i. 21.) The pic- 
ture drawn by Tacitus i}< more <*oT!.-4«uiaTit to the genius of a barbarous 

be.udeK that, hunting being the employment but of a few 
moulbs of the year, a greater part must necespariiy be parsed in indo- 
b-ricp by tboho wJio ha/1 no ittber occii[iatioii Jii this circujiirttauoe, 
aud tliose aftorwMril,M related, the North American flavaj,;ea exactly 
agree with tiie fincioiit Germans, * 

•* This cfuitradictiou i.'-\ however, perfectly agrocabj© to the 

princi])los of bdmun nature. Among peojde governed by impulse more 
than roason, cvciy thing is in the 4'\tivn.o w‘ar aud peace; motion aijd 
rt’>Ht; love and haired ; none aro ]»ur8urd with moderation. 

Idjest*. are tbo rudimouts of tributes; though tbo contribution.^ 
here spoken of were V(»bmt.xry, and without compulsion. The origin 
of exchequers is pointed out above, where “ jiart of the ihulct" is said 
to be “ paid to the kiug t»r state” 'Jaxotion waa taught the Germans 
by the Koinans, who lcvi(*d taxes ui»on them. 

■* So, in after-times, when tributes 'were customary, 600 oxen or^ 
cows wore required annually iVoin the Saxons by the French kings 
Glotliaire T. and Pepin. (See Ecc4u\l, i, pp. b4, 4H0.) Honey, corn, 
end other products of tlJe earth, w(‘.re likewise received in tribute, 
Jhid p, 302.) 

* Fof the expon.«os of war, and other necea-sities of state, and ivarti- 
lularly the public cntoilainmcnta. Hence, besides the Stoora, or amma- 

TAC — VOL. II, X 
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pleased with presents from noighV>ouring natioiis, offered not 
only by indiyiduals> but by the community at large ; such as 
ffno hoi*ses, heavy armour^ rich housings, and gold chains. 
Wo have nOW taught them also to accept of money.' 

‘ 16 . It is well known that none of the Gcman nations in- 
habit cities ;?^or even admit of contiguous Bettlemoiits. They 
dwell scattered and separate, as a spring, a meadow, or a 
grove may chailce to invite them. Their villages are laid out, 
not like ours in rows of adjoining buildings; but every one 
surrounds his house with a vacant space,® cither by way of 
security against fire,^ or through ignorance of the art 
building. For, indeed, they are unacquainted with the use 
of mortar and tiles; and for every purpose employ rude un- 
shapeii timber, fashioned with no regard to pleasing the eye. 
They bestow more than ordinary jiains in coating certain 
]>artfl of their biuldiiigH with a kind of earth, so pure and 
sliining that it gives the appeamnee of painting. They also 
dig subtommcoiis eaves, ^ ami cover them over with a great 

tnbute, the O.^terflluc^pha, or Harter to tli<* public assem- 

bly of the Fichl of March, was to tin* Kreii<‘h kiiigA 

^ This W'aa a <lan;;cnniB leBHou, and in tlu* cud j)tovcd ruinonh to tb^ 
Homan empire Heiodjan says of tla^ (IcniiauH in his time, “'Phey 
*ro chiefly to be provailucl upon by biibt*s , being fond of and 

Continually sellmg ]>cace to ihe Homans foi gold.’' -»,4nb. vi. l.‘>h. 

® This ouptom was of long dufittion , f<»r thcro is not the mention i»f 
ft hiiiLde city in Aimtuanua Marccllinua, uho wrote on the woi's of tiio 
Homans in Germany Tbo names <>f places in rtobany^ (li. 11) are not, 
therefore, those of cities, hut of scattored viJlagcs. I'rle Germans hud 
not even w^hat we should caII towns, notwilhotandiiig CiBHar assents tin* 
contra, y. 

® The space Burroundiiig the htnisr, ami fence*! in by htsdgea, was 
tliat celebrated Sialic land, which desc^ended to the hidle luie, exclu- 
f-ivelv of the female. 

* The danger of fire was particularly urgent in time of >var; for, tie 
Osesar informs us, tlKise peojile wore acwpiaiiitod with a inothiid of 
throwing red-hot clay b'.ijlets from slings, and burning javoUns, on the 
thatch of hon.ses. (Bell Gall v. 42) 

^ Thus likewise Mela (ii. 1), ctmeeming the HamiatianH* *‘On account 
<^f the length p.nd severity of their wunterH, they dwell under ground, 
cither in natural or artificial caverns.” At the Umo that Germany was 
"‘laid waste by a forty years’ w'ar, Kircher saw nian^ of the natives who, 
with their flocks, herds, and other posseasioiiR, took refuge in the 
caverns of the highest mountains. For man^ other curious parfciculai'a 
concemieg these and other subterranean caves, see his Munaus Subter- 
rancua, viii, 3, p. 100. In Hungary, at this day, com is coi^nmonly 
stored in subterranean chambers. 
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quantity of dung. Thcs© they use as ‘wiiiter-retreats, and 
granaries; for they preserve a moderate temperature; and 
upon an invasion, when the open country is plundered, these 
recesses remain unvlolated, either because tlie enemy . is 
ignorant of them, or because he will not trouble himself with 
the search.^ 

17. The clothing common to all is a sagum^^astened by ;i 
clasp, or, in want of that, a thorn. With no other covering, 
they l)ass whole “Hays on the hearth, before the fira Tie* 
more wealthy aro distinguished by a vest, not flowing loose, 
like those of the Sarmatians and Tarthians, but girt close,* 
and exhibiting the shape of every liml). llicy also wear the 
skins of beasts, which the people near the borders are less 
curious in selecting or ])rci)ariiig than the more romuto 
inhabitants, wdio cannot by commerce procure other eJothmg 
These make choice of particular skins, which they variegate 
witli spots, and strips of Ihe/urs of marine aiiimalb,^ the pro- 
duce of the exterior ocean, and seas to us luikuow’a.*^ The 
dresSS of tlie women does not differ from that of the men: ex- 
cept that they more frequently w«ar Imen,^ wdiicli they stain 
with jjarplo,** and do not lengthen their upper garmeut int<» 

* Near New’boitle, the peat of the Miu’quw of Lothiau, l v some pab 
t€'rraiieonp 8paWkvcwt.s htkJ ])a»Hd.g«j.s eiit out of the Ine rock, w'bith 
had jtrobably serred for the sciine^purpoaus of wiiitei>reiroatrt aud 
gnUu jriep tiH those dug by the ancient Oenuaub. IVnuant'a Tour in 
17C9, 4to, }). OS. 

® Thip was a kind of mantle of a p(iuiiro form, eallpd also rhtno. 
Thus C^TCsar (Poll. (hill, vi 111), ‘*They um* .>kius for ftlothiug, or the 
short rhenones, and leave the givatest part of the body naked." Jlsidore 
(xix. 2:j) dearribfs tlie rhciioueH tu» “gariiientH t*ov<uing tho shouldein 
and hroapt, a» dow as the navel, ho rough and shturg^" that they art* 
impt'neti-flble to ram." Mela (jij. 3), apraking of the <»ermana, say.-i, 

“ The men are ch^lhed only with the Buguin, or the bark of mcp, evt-n 
in the depth of winter,” 

® All Ka\aues aiv fond <jf variety of colourh; hence the Gormans 
ppotted tlicir furs with tho skins of other aninuils, of w’hich those here 
mentioned were probably of tho seal kind This practice is still con 
turned with leganl to the crimne, which is spotted with black lamb’s 
Bkiu. 

* The Northern Soa^ and Frozen Ocean. « 

® riiny testifies the same thing; and adds, that **thc women beyond 

the Ithino are not ncquaufted with any more elegant kind of clothiu'; " 
— xix. 1. 

® N^t that rich and costly purple in wdiich the llooran nobility 
shone, but some ordinaiy material, such as the vacciniim, W'hich Pliny 
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sleeves, ])ut leave exposed the whole arm, and part' of the 
breast 

Is. The matrinionial bond is, ncvertholess, strict and severe 
among them ; nor is there anything in their manners more com- 
inoruiable than this.*^ Almost singly among the barbarians, 
they content themselves with one wife; a very few of them 
excepted, who, not through incontinence, but because their 
alliance is solicited on account uf their rank,- pnictise poly- 
gamy. The wife does TU)t bring a dowry ttfher husband, but 
receives one from him.^ The j)ar(nits and relations nssomblc, 
''and pass their approbation on the presonts — pi^esonts not 
adapted to please a female taste, or decorate the bride ; but 
<»xcu. a caparisoned steed, a shield, S})car, and sword. By 
virtue of these, the wife is es])onsed ; and she in her tuni 
iiiiikes a present of some arms to her Lusljaiid, This ih(»y 
consider us the firmest bond of union . these, the sacred 
mysteries, the conjugal deities. That the wtmian may not 
think herself excused from exertions of fortitude, or exempt 
from the casualties of wav, she is admonished by the tory 
cereinoiiial of her inarriagt\«^thut. she comes to her hnsband as 
a jiartner in toils and dangers; to suflbr and to dare equally 
with him, in ].»eaco and in war: this is indicated by the yoked 
oxen, ih<‘, harnessed steed, tlic offered arms. she is to 

live; thus to die. She najei^.QS what she is to return invio- 
' .♦ 
i'dVFt was use^ hy the (.iaule a i>nri>le for tl>o garments of the 
.Miascs, (xvi. 18 ) 

^ The chastity of the tJerii.ana, and their africt regard to the laws of 
inarnaj;^}, arc wdiiossed hy all their ancicot codes of law. The purity 
of their JuannerH in tlii.s reapooi afloruc<l a striking contra'^L t‘> (he 
lu'entiouaness of the iionians in tlic decline of the ‘empire, and is 
evlnhited in thi=s liirht Uy Sy.l'vian, in his ircatidc i'a <4uboination« Dei, 
UIa vii 

® Thus we find m Cicsar \Bell. Oah i. 53), that Ariovistus had two 
wives. Otheif had more. This iiidulgonee proved ujoro difficult to 
almlish, as it v as couMdered as a mark ui‘ opulence, and an appendage 
of nobility. 

'* The (Icrmani purchased their wives, as aiipeara from tlie following 
clauses in the Saxon law cciu'emuig marriage ; “ A y)errtou who eepousea 
v. wif$ shall pay to hpr j»arents 300 solid! (about 180/. sterling) ; but if 
Ihe marriage bo without the consent of the parents, the damsel, how- 
ever, cpDBenung, he ^<hall pay f>00 stdidi. tV ueitlie^ the pAironta nor 
damsel consent, that is, if she lie carried olf by violence, he shall pay 
300 soHdi to the parents, and 340 to the damsd, ^nd restore heiyto her 
parents.*' 
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late' and honoured to lier children; wliut her daughtors-m- 
law arc to receive, and again transmit to her graadchildrch. 

19. IHiey live, therefore,- fenced around with chastity;^ cor- 
rupted by no seductive spectacles,^ no convivial incitements. 
Men and Vomen are alike unacquainted with clandestine cor- 
respondence. AdulLcry is cxti*emely rai‘e uinong so numerous 
a people. Its punish) uent is instant, and at tlip j)loasure of the 
husband. He cutUi^ofl* the hair ^ of the ofroiidcr. strips her, and 
ill presence of her relations ’expeds her from Jiis house, and pui - 
Bues her with stripes through the whole village.^ Nor is any* 
indulgence sliowu to a prostitute. Neither beauty, youth, nor 
riches can procure her a buKhaiid: for none there looks on vice 
with a smile, or calls mutual seduction the wjfiy of the w'orld. 
Still more exemplary is tin* practice f>f those states'' in wliicli 

^ TUiifi in the Saxon law, cnneeniina' dowriefl, it is said : The 
and Anp^rarii determine, 4<h8t if h woman have male issue, she 
IK to potjdOSH the dow<T she received in lu.irna^e during her life, and 
triiusinit it to her hotis.” 

ir//o padkittd afjtmt Sonic i‘<htioriK ha\c svptd pudintid. 
ThiK w{mM imply, however, ratlicr t)i^*re'*nlt (»f the care and watchful- 
ness of ilieir husbands ; wlieivjts it hi^otls tho ubjcft of Tacitus to show 
iflmi this I heir chastity \s a k the ffibi t t)f niuate virtiu*, and this jb rather 
c.\prt*Kst‘d by sapUt pwMcitid, which l^ the reading of llu* Ai uudeliaii MS 

•* Soimca apeai.^with great force nml warmth on iliis subjeit : “ N*** 
filing IS BO destructive to uioraU as loitcrmg at piibiie entertainTOeuta ; 
foi^i(‘0 more easily insinuates- itself iul(* the lieart when softened by 
pleawiin). What whall I s^y ! I ref.uni ^froni them covetous, 

urabiljoufi, and luAurious.” — Kju-tt vii. 

^ The Gcrinaim ba<l a erect l•eL^'ll^l fiir fhe liMir,«nnd loohiKl upou 
cuttmg it otr as a hoavy diKgraco; so that thiw was nuido a }>ui)i*ilini(‘nt 
foi c^Ttiiin crjines, and 'was rcKoutod «ik an injury if J>^actls^'d uisou an 
inuootint persoh? 

* I'Vom an epistle of St Bfniifaco, archbiK]io]» of Meuti., toEthclbald, 
king of England, W'e learn tlmt among the Saxons tho women thohi- 
sclvos inflicted the piinibhment for vodatetl rhasiity : “In autiont 
SavonjT tuow Westphalia), if a virgin ]»olluto her father’s house, or a 
imiiTied woman prove false to her vows, HometimoK she i,* forced to f»nt 
an end to her own life b\ the halter, and over the ashes of her burned 
body her seducer is bangi*d somijlinies a trooi> of females asscoi- 
bliug lead her through the circiiiiiiacent vilJages, laceiating her body, 
stripped to the girdle, with rods and. knives; and thus, bloody and 

of minute wounds, she is continually met by new tormentera, who in 
their zeal for chastity do fiot <iuit her till she is dead, or S(«rcely alive, 
in order Ito inspire a di-tad of such nfienocs." See Michael Alford’s 
Annalos Ecolosuc Anglo-Saxon., and Eci-ard. 

* A passage ui Valerius Maximus renders it probatde that the Ciin- 
briau states weio of this number- “ The wives of the ^J’euto^|ea bohoiigLi 
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110110 but virgins marry, and the expectations and wishes of a 
wife are at once brought to a period. Thus, they take one 
husband as one body ^and one life; that no tliought, no desire, 
may extend beyond him ; and he may be loved not only as 
their husband, but as their marriage.^ To limit the increase 
of children,® iir put to death any of the later progeny,® is ac- 
counted infamo,\iR : and good habits have there more influence 
than good laws clKe\^'hcre.‘‘ ^ 

20 . In every house the children grow up, thinly and 
meanly clad,^ to that hulk of body and liiuh which wo beiiold 
with wonder. Every mother Buckles htT own children, and 
does not deliver them into the hands of sorvauts and nui-ses. 
No indulgence distinguishes the young master from the slave. 
They lie together amidst tlie same cattle, ui»ou the same 
ground, till age^’ separates, and valour marks out, the frec- 

Marius, after his victory, that ho would deliver them as a present to 
the Vestal virgins ; afUnciing that tloy slumld heiKcforth, equally with 
thcniHelvea, abatain from the emliiwcs ol tlie otlici* sex. This request 
not boing granted, they all stranghMl thenisehos the ensuing night.’ — 
Lib. \i. 1. 3. ^ 

* Among the Ilcruli, the wife amw expected to hang herself at once 
at the grave of her husband, if shi* would not hv(* in perpetual infamy. 

2 Tins expiwion uiny signify as well tlu‘ inublcr of young cliildreu, 
as the priH'urenient of abortion ; both which erii<TCs wero severely 
punished by the (lemian Jaws * 

'* (^wmquam ix npnatu ar/n/Jiti gerieridly in Roman law wei-*' 
meant rclatvuis by the •fatheis side; hero it sLuiitios childrt'u hom 
after thei*c was already an heir to the name amd property of the father. 

^ Justin has a similar thought c«»ncenimg the Scythinua: “Justice ib 
cultiv^Jted by the dispositions of tlie pu>]>lc, not l»y the laws.” (li. 2 ) 
How inefficacious the good laws h«‘’e alluded to b}’' Ta'utus were m 
preventing enormities among the itomans, ap]>earH frbih the frequent 
comiilaints of tho sciintors, and jiarticularly of Minuciua Felix ‘ “ £ 
bfehold you, exposing your o<:bos to the wild beasts and birds, or 
strangling the unhappy wretches with your own hamls. fcjoTne of you, 
by means of drugs, extiuguisli tlie newly formed man within your 
bowels, and thus commit parricide (*n your offspring before you tiring 
them into the world.” ,(OctavmR, c. 30. i So fiimiliai w’as this praetieo 
gi'own .*t Romo, that the virtuous Pliny .'ijiologises for it, alleging that 
the great feitility of some women may require Biich a liconct*.” — 
xxix. 4. 37- 

® Nudi ac aordidl does not moan “ in nakedness and filth,” as moat 
translators have supposed Personal filth is inconsistent with the daily 
practice of bathing mentioned c. 22; and wM/fwa dpes not itkcessarily 
im}>ly absolute nakedness (see note 4, ]>. 293), 

® This ago appears at first to have been twelve years ; for then m 
youth becaiue liable to tlic penalties of law. Thus in the Salic law it 
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born. The youths partake late of the pleasures of love,^ and 
hence pass the ago of puberty unexliausted : nor arc tlie vir- 
gins hurried into marriage ; the same maturity, the same full 
gi'owth, is required t the sexes unite equally matched,** and 
robust; ahd the children inherit the vigour of their parents. 
(.Hiildren are regarded with equal afi^ction by Uieir materuul 
uncles’* as by their fathers: some even con^der this as tlie 
more sacred bond%of consanguinity, and ])rcfer it in the requi- 
sition of hostages, as if it held the mind by a firmer lie, and 
the family by a ippre extensive obligation. A pei-son’s own 
children, liowevor, are liis heirs nnd successors; and no wills 
are made. If there be no children, thu next in order of 
inheritance arc brothers, paternal and maternal uncles. Tlie 
more numerous arc a man's relations and kinsmen, tlio mure 
c<»infortal»le is his ohl age; nor is it here any advantage to be 
childless.^ 

21. It is an indi8f»ensal»le duty to adopt the enmities of 
a father or rcl.ition, as well as Ihcir tVicudships: these, how- 


H wild, “If a chihl under twrhv cdiemit. a funlt, *fred,’ or a inTilct, 
fthall not be required of him.’* Aften’iarda the term was fiffct'on 
of ago. Thus ill the llipaiiTj law, A child under tifteeii f.hal] not be 
ro Aponsible.” Again, “If a man die, or bo killed, and leave a son; 
before he have ^^iipletcd liis fiitocnjh year, he shall noithrr prosecute 
a nor be called upon to answer in a suit >>ut at this term, he 

must either answer hiiriaoif, or cIkioko an adv<K*nte. In like iiirimier 
w jth regard bithe fouiale hox, ’ Tbo Bul^inidian hwpjiiSldc'* fo the 
Haiiio etfeot. This then was the term of majority, w^fiiAkr in later tunes, 
w’hen heavier armour was uaed, w%as still longer delayed. 

' This is illustrate<l by a i»aswipe in Oiesar (Bell. Gall, vv 21) #**They 
who are the latest in ])r')ving then virility ure most commended. By this 
d<*lay tliey imiigine the f)Utiire is increaao<l, the strength imjiroved, and 
the nerved fortified, I’o have knowledge ot the other s('X before twenty 
years of age, is accoiintcrl in the highest degree seandalouH." • 

® Equal not only m age and constitution, but in condition. Many 
of tlie German codes of Inw annex penaltiea to those of both sexes who 
marry persons of inferior rank • 

Hence, in the history of the Merovingian kings of France, so many 
uiatancea of regard to pisters and their children appear, and so many 
wars undertaken on thoir account. 

* 'I’he court pai<l at Rome to rich persons without children, by tl» 
Hscredipetfc, or legacy -huutotp, in a frequent suliject of censure and 
ridicultLW’itli the Ibrnian wTib-rs. 

* Awwigers of blood are mentioned in the law of Modes, Numb. 
xxxv^l9. In tlio Roman law .also, under the head of “ those wdio on 
account of un worthiness aio deprived of their inheritance, “ it is pro- 
nounced . that “such heirs us nre proved to have negieqil;ed revenging 
the tertt<it.'»r*a death, shall be obliged to restore the entire prolita ’* 
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ever, are not lixecoiicilable or perpetual. Even iKiinicule is 
atQiLied^ bj a Certain tine in cattle and shoep; and the whole 
family accepts the satisfaciion, to the advautiigo of the public 
weal, since quarrels are most daugefous in a free state. No 
people are more addicted to social entertainments, or more 
liberal in the^cxorcise of hospitably.*-^ I'o refuse any person 
whatever adinittjince under their roof, is accounted flagitious.-" 
Every one accoriiing to his ability feasts liis guest ; wlieu liis 
provisions are exhausted, he who was lat6 the host, is now 
iiie guide and ooinpiuiion to another hospitable boaicL liiey 
enter the next lunisc iiiiinvitod, and are received with equal 
cordiality. No one makes a distinction with respect to the 
rights of hospitality, between a stranger and an acquaintance. 
The depai’ting guest is presented with whatever he may ask 
for; aud with the same freedom a boon is desired in return. 
They are pleased with jircseiits; but think no ohligatiou 
incurred either when they gi\e or receive. 

22. ^ [Their inmincr of living witii their guests is easy aud 
aflable.] As soon as they arise from slccj.>, which they gene- 
rally protract till late in the day, they bathe, usually in 
warm water, ^ os cold weather chiclly prevails there. Afrer 
bathing they take their meal, eaeii i»ii a distinct scat, and at 

1 It was a wise ])r(>visii>ii, that this tiiTcc ai/A' WiirlilvO 

revenge should be coinmutod for a ]>ayinciit. That tbm iutuntxon 
might not he frustrated ov the poverlyof the oF^;nder, his whole 
ifUuily wesfo- O'.iniointly i»ouud to make oompensatiou. 

® All uncivilized nutioup' ti^^roo in thus i>roj)erty, which become-s k-ss 
iioocssary os a nation iuj prt>Ye.‘4 in the arti* of civil life* 

* CoH^ictihus et Uo8}dtiis. ** Fchtivitjfd and outertamincntsy Tlie 
former word applies to ineuds .in<< follow-cmintrymeu', the lnttfn\ 
to those not of the samo tribe, and ioiciaiiers. Ccesar (liolJ. Gail. vi. 
says, They think it unlawful. tt> offer violeivo to their gue.sts, who, 
ou whatever oerasion th(‘y come to iheip, arc* protected from injury, 
knd eoixsidorod a.s eacie 1. Every iioune is oju'ii to them, and provision 
everywhere set before them.” Mchi (ui says of the Uernians, 

They make jfight eousist in force, so that they aio not ashamed of 
robbery they are only kimi to their gucstfl, and merciful to suppli- 
ants. Tho Buiguiidirm law lays a line of tliree solidi on every man 
who refuses his roof or hearth to the coraiug guest.** The Saiic law, 
however, nghtly forbids the exerciho of hospitality to atrocious crirni- 
iial.**; laying a penalty on the peistm who shalJ h»wi)our one who has dug 
up or despoiled the doatl, till ho has made satisfaction to the r'lations. 

* Tho clause hero put within brackets is probably miBplttoe&f', since 
ihdoes not connect well cither with tvhat goes before, or what fufiows. 

^ The Bussians are at present tho most remarkable among the 
northern natin^ns for the use of wai'm bathing. Some of the North 
American tribes also have their hypocuusts, or bioves. 
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u separate table. ^ Then they proceed, armed, to biisiues;*; ; 
and not less frequently to convivial parties' in whidi it is li.i 
disgrat^e to pass days and nights, without, intermission, in 
drinking. The frequent quarrels that arise amongst tiiein. 
when intoxicated, seldom terminate in abusive language, but 
more frequently in blood. In tlieir feasts, .they generally 
<]oiibcrate on the reconcilement of enemies, on family 
alliances, on the appointment of chiefs, and finally on peace 
and war; conceiving tliat atr no time the soul is more onioned 
to sincerity, or warj^^icd to heroism. 'JHicso people, naturally 
Told of artifice or disguise, disclose the must secret enioticjiis 
of tiieir liearts in the freedom of festivity. The minds of all 
hcnig thus displayed without reserve, the subjects of their 
deJibomtion are again caiivasscd the next day;^ and each 
time has its advantages. They coiiBult wliefi unable to dis- 
Bcuihle ; they dcierinmc when not liable to mistake. 

Their dnnk is a hqum* pTei*ared from barley or wheat * 
brought by fermentation to a c<'rtiiin rcfeernblauce of wine. 
Those who border on the Itlnno iJso jiurchiise wine. Tlieir 
fond is simple, wild fruits, fresh vemson,^ or coagulated milk.'^ 

1 K.iting at Moparato ta)>k‘a is iui iuilicatum of voracity. 

Tr.i< of it may fje fouiul in lioiuta*. and other writ'.TS who have <ie* 

Pihi'd aucitiut ifjlhiuers. The s.uueg|>rm*t li'o has also been observed 
aiuoii^ the pcoi>le of Otaheitc, wdio oc«*a'^ii»uallv devour vast, quantities 
of iT.o,!. ^ 

* d’he following .aHiiolo in the mi a-|y^piyiA<*r|nnnr»y 

of th**so Idoody qu.iriai»fej. :ui<l the luudahltj eiidoavt>iir& of the legishi- 
ture to restrain thorn : - “ If :tt a lea^t where there arc four or five men 
111 eo.-iimiy, one of theui be killed, the re.-,t mIimU either oonvicl ftae as 
t.h'j ufleiuier. w^sliall jointly x«<iy the coiui>osU.n>ti for his f loath. And 
this law shall extend to seven per.sous x»r«seu1 at an tmtertainment.'* 

■* The same cuatoui is rehite<l by Il^'J•odol^l,^, i C3, as ijrevailing 
ftiiioug the iNirsians 

‘ Of this liquor, beer or .de, ITiiiy speak.s in the following xmspiage ; 
“The western nations have their intoxieiitiiig liijuor, made of steex^ed 
gram. The Egyptians also invented flrinks of the saiixe\ind. Thus 
di iiukcuness a stranger in no jiart ot Die world , for these liquors are 
taken pure, and not diluted as wine i.s. Vi t, surely, the. Earth thuuglit 
she was x>i'<’ducmg com. (Jli, tho wonderful s.agacity of our vices’ ^ 
wo have discovered how to reiiihw even water intoxicating.” — iiv. 22. 

^ Meta saya, “TJioir tn.vpij<*r of living is bo rude and fiavage, th.'it 
tliey oat we.n raw florili; either fresh killed, or softened b\ working 
with Uiffl^ianda an<l feet, after it has grown stiff in tho hides of tame 
or wild ^imals.” (ib. 3.) Florus relate.', tb it the feroi ity of the OiruV>ri 
WMb mitigated hy their feeding on bread iiud dressed meat, and drink 
mg wine, in the Biiftcst ti'aot of Italy. — iii. 3. ' 

*■' This must not be understood to have been cheese ; although Casaar 
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They satisfy hunger without seeking the clegiinccs aud deli- 
cacies of Tliu tabic. Their thirst for liqxior is not quenched 
with equal moderation. If their propensity to druiikennoss 
be gratified to the extent of their wishes, intemperance proves 
as effectual in subduing them as the force of arms.^ 

24. They^iave only one kind of }>ublic spectacle, which is 
exhibited in ev<iry company. Young men, who make it their 
diversion, dance naked amidst drawm swords and presenied 
Rjtoars. Practice has confciTed skill at tins exercise, and skill 
has given grace; but they do not exliibitvfor hire or gain . the 
only n»ward of this pastime, tliough a hazardous one, is the 
]»leasurc of tlic sjicctators. What is extraordmar}', they play 
at dice, when sober, as a serious business : and that with such 
a desperate venture of gam or lf)ss, that, when i*vcrytliuig else 
is gone, they st‘l their liberties and persons on tlio last throw. 
Tlie loser goes into 'v<>liintary servitude, and, though the 
youngest and slrongi'st, patiently sutfors himself to bo boimd 
aud sold.^ Such is their obstinacy in a bad practice — they 

Bayt* o{ the Ocri.iMiiH, ** Thoir diet chiefly coiiHist'i of miik, cheese and 
flehh,” (bell ijull. vi. 22.) Pliuv, who was thorouijhly acquairntcit w'lth 
the Ocriiiim inaiiuerH. Huya, iJior<‘ acourntdy, *' It la surpriaiiig that tho 
harbarotia nations who live on milk ahould for so many apes have been 
ignorant of, or have rejected, Jbhe preparation iiftnhceso; especially 
since they thnlven their niiik into a jdea'.unt tart substance, and a fat 
butter this n the scnui of milk, of a thicker i imHi«bcncc thiiu what ih 
Cftll<*d si Hot. omitted that it hau tho properties of 

oil, aud is u.scrl as an unguent by nil the, oa'bnnans, and by ub for 
children.'’— XI. 41. 

^ T^uis policy lias been jiraetiaed by the ICuropeaiiB with regard to 
the North j^inencan savages, Konie of which have been almost 

to till V exlir.pnted by it. 

^ fcst Ainbrohc li.is a remarkable passage coneeiuing this sifiirit of 
gaming am onp- a barbarous people: — “It m siud that the Huns, who 
continually in.ikt' war upon other nations, arc Ihonisclve.s subject to 
uburers, with whom they run in debt at play ; and tliat, while they 
live W’lthoiit ‘laws, they obey the laws of the dice alone; playing when 
drawn ti]» in lino of battle; carrying dice along with their arms and 
porishiuj; moro by each others’ hands than by tiie enemy. In the 
midst of victory they submit to bo.come captives, and Huflfer plunder 
from their own countrymen, which limy know not how to bear from 
the foe. On this account they never lay pside the business of war, 
because, when they have lost all their booty by the dice,,jthey have 
no means of acquiring fresh .supplies for play, but by the sw^'-d. They 
are fre<iuently borne away with such a desperate ardour, thdt> when 
the loser hiw given up his arms, the only part of hjs property winch 
he greatly values, ho sets the power overhia life at a singh- cast to the 
winner or usurer. It is a fact, that a person, known to the Roman 
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themselves call it honour* The slaves thus acquired are 

exchanged away in oonmeroe, that the winner may get rid*of 
the scandal of his victory. 

25. Tbo rest of tlieir slaves have not, like ours, particular 
employinehts in the family allotted them. Each is the 
master of a habitation and household of his owii. The lord 
requires frr>m him a certain quantity of giain^^attle, or cloth, 
as from a tenant ; an«l so far only the subjection of the slave 
extends.^ His domestic offices are perfonned by his <‘wn wife 
and children It is^usuid to scourge a sJax^c, or ])unish him , 
with oliains or hard Labour. They are sometimes killed by 
their masters; not through severity of chastisement, but in 
the heat of passion, like an enemy; with this difference, that 
it is done with impunity.'^ Freedmen are little superior to 
slaves; seldom filling any iinpirtant ofhcc in the family; 
never m the state, except in those tribes wlucb arc under 
regal government.® There, they rise above the free-bom, and 
even the nobles; in tlio rest, the subordinate condition of the 
freedmen is a proof of freedom, 

20. Lending money upon interest, and increasing it by 
usury, ^ is unknown amongst them : tuid this ignorance more 
effectually prevents the jiraoticc than a prolnbitiuii would do. 
The lands aro*uceupied by townships,*'' in iillotmcnts propor- 

<'iiip(Tor, paid tho of a pervitmb * wh ich ht- had hy this means 

hrontjht upon of his 

' The condition of these slaves was tlio pnmt- as that f)f the vasaals, 
or Hci’fs, who u few eentunes aii^o made the great body of theipeople 
in every country in Kuiope. Tlio Gvnnmis, hi after times, imitating 
the IJomaiifi, f^ad s-laves of inferior condition, to whom *tho name of 
slave bci-aine appropriated; wbilo those m the state of rural vassalage 
\\cit; called UdL 

* A pnvato enemy could not he slain with impunity, since a fine 
was afiixed to homicide; hut a m.in might kill his own slave without 
any punishment. It, how<‘ver, ho kiUo<l another person's slave, he was 
obliged to pay his price to the owner. 

•'* The amaeing height of power and insolence to ivhich freedmen 
arrived by making themselves Bubta'i-vicut to the vices of the prince, 
is a striking characteristic ot the rcjgns of some of the worst of th<f 
Homan emperors. 

* In Homo, on the otlier hand, the pnetioe of usury was, as <tur 
ttiithor^rms it, ** an ancient evil, an<t a perpetual source of sedition 
ami dmeord.” — ^Annals, vi 16. 

^ All the copies reoil per rices, “by turns," or alternately; but the 
connexion seems evidently to retjuire the easy alteratiomof y>er rtcus, 
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tionril to the number of cultm».tors; uiid m*e ^i/ter wards par- 
celled out among the individuals of the district, in share.*? 
according to the mnk and c<»nditiori of each ].)erson-^ The 
^vido extent of plain facilitates this partition. The arable 
lands are annually changed, and a part left fallow ; nor do 
they attempt to make iho niOBi of the fertility and jdenty of 
the soil, by thejr own industry in planting orchards, inclosing 
meadows, and watering gardens. Com the only product 
required from the earth : hence their year is not divided into 
so many seasons as ours; for, while they know and dislingiush 
by name Winter, Spring, and Suininer, they are unacquainted 
equally with the appellation and bomiiy of Autumn.^ 

27. Their funei-als are without parade.^ The only circuin- 
stance to whicli they attend, is to burn the bodies of eminent 
persons with some particular kinds of wood. Neither vest- 

which baa been approved by many Ic-arned commentatora, and is tbero- 
fore adopted m tUiH translation 

' Cicaar baa aevurai ])articnlurM concnniiiig tbia ])art of Gormaii 
polity. “They are not studioua of Hicriciilturo, tbts greater part of 
tbeir diet coiiaiating of milk, (dieoHo, au<l tlosb; nor haw any one a <lt.‘ier 
minate portion of land, lua own i)ocnliar property; but the inagiatr iten 
and cbieffi allot every year to triluM and <*innsliip8 fi^rndng communi- 
tios, 08 mu6b land, and in sm Ii sit nations, as tbey^birik proper, and 
oblige tbeza to remove ibo ssiiL‘»a'eding year. Vor this prootiee they 
assign soveittl reasons as, lest tla'yphonJ<i i»e led, l-y being acousloined 
to one vW«S- of war for tbe bu.dne.ss of aizneul- 

ture; lest tJl.y^sliOulf^ actunre a passion ivV.'.nossosBing ex<.eu«JVo 
domains, and the rnoro jinwciful .diould I'o templed to dispossess the 
weaken ; lost they should constriict buildings with more art tbnii was 
neoessary to protect thorn from the mcleiDeacie* of tho weather; lest 
tlio lovo of money should ari^c f.aiongrt them, tlie wmni^of faction 
and dissenaions; and in oi ler thst the people, beholding their own 
poase.s.sions espial to those s»f the insist powerful, might bo retained 
by the bonds of equity and moderation/’— ^ Boll. Gall. vi. 21. 

* The OfTinans, not planting fruit trees, wore ignorant of the 
proper products of autumn. Tliey have now all the autumnal fniits 
of their climate : yet their Language still retains u memorial of their 
ancient deficiencies, in liaving no lonn f »r this sea,«*on of the year, but 
one denoting the gathermg m of corn uione — UerbM, Harvest, 

® In this respect, as well as many others, the manners of the (Ger- 
mans ^'ore a direct c<»ntriist to those of tlie Komans. Pliny menbons 
a private person, C. CaM’ilius Claudius Isnionis, who ordered pitho sum 
of about lOjOOOL sterling to be expended in bis funeral; and iiranotber 
place he says, Intelligent persons assorted that Arabia did not produce 
such a quantity of spices lu ii ye.ir .'is N ero burned at the obsequies of 
hid Poppffia.’;,--xxxiii. 10, and xii. 18. 
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mcnts nT)r perfumes are heaped upon the pile*:^ the arms of 
the deceased, and sometimes his horse,® are given to the 
The toiiil) is a mound of turf. They contemn the elaborate 
and costl}’' honours of monumental structures, as mere bur- 
thens to the dead. They aoon dismiss tears and lamentations ; 
slowly, sorrow and i*egrct. Tliey thint it the women’s piirt 
U) bewail their friends, the men’s to remember them. 

138. This is the sum of wliat I have luietl able to learn 
{‘oiieeruing the origin and manners (•!’ the Germans in genera), 
i now proceed to mention those ])articular6 m whicli they 
differ from each otlTcr; and likewise to relate w'hat nations ' 
have migrated from frerniany niLo Gaul. That great writer, 

I he deified Julius, iu*serts that the Gauls were formerly the 
superior ]>eoplc;® wlienco it •is probable that some Gallic 
oohaiies jiassed over into German}^: for how small an obstacle 
\\(»uld a river be to prevent any nation, as it increased in 


‘ Tlie fidlowmg of Lucan, doeenLiug tJic lant lianoura paid hy 
Torncha to ilio body <»f l\»iupey tlie Great, happily ilhistrate the 
cuaU»iiifl here rofeiTed to. — 


Ctdlegit >eRtOi?, miseri^pie iu.si^^ma Magni, 

Anuatjue, ct iinpresaaM anro. (juas gesH(‘rat olim 

Exuviaw, pjctasquo fogas, veluTnin.'i sumino 

Ter couhpecta .Iom, furiostoqne mtulit igm. — Lib is. 175. 

Tlicrc F-b<>uc hih aruib, with Aitique g('M inlaid, 

^Uierc the rich robes wliicli blio bcrsclf had m.ide, 

I»')})C8 to iiiipiTial ./o^c m disid.i^’d j 

The day 8, ..*■ 

Now thirf liiSnati'hl trt)}djy serve to raise, 

And in one coinTiuni lianje to;, jthcr )»J:iy.c.” — Jlornc, 


^ 'riius in the tomb of CJiildoiic, lang of the Franks, were foimd his 
'-]icar and sword, and a].so lus horse's head, with a e>h«e, and gold 
bncklos luid liousiiigR. A hninau skull ivas likewise thscovei'od, whicht 
j»erhapR, was that of his groom 

** Cieear's account is as follows — “There was formerly a time when 
the Gauls surpassed the G<Tm»ii8 in Ijravery, and made wfit upon them; 
aiul, on account of tlieir multitude of people and ecaroit/ oriand, sent 
'•olonicB beyond the Rhine. Tho most fertile parts of Germany, adjoin- 
jiig to the Hercynum forest, (which, 1 observe, was known by rcjmrt to 
EratostUrues and others of the tSr«‘eka, and called by them Oiciiiia,)^ 
accordingly ocoujuod by the Volcio and Tectosages, who bOttJed 
thoje. These people still-contmue in the same settlements, and huvo 
.1 high clm>‘aetcr ow well iot* the adTiiimstration of justice as militiiry 
[trouessj^nd they now remain in the isaine state of poiuut^'and content 
as the ^leriuanB, whose manner of life they h.ivc adopted,’'— Bell 
Ghll vL 24. 
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strength, fi*om occupying or cJiauging settlements as yet lying 
in^ common, and unappropriated by the power of monarchies I 
Accordingly, the tract betwixt the Hercynian forest and the 
rivers Rhine and Mayne was possessed by the Helvetii and 
that beyond, by the Boii ; ^ both Qallic tribes. The name of 
Boiemum still remains* a memorial r)f the ancient settlement, 
though its inhabitants ixre now chfinged.^ But whether the 
Aravisci^ migr^.tted into Pannonia from the Osi,® a German 
nation; or the Oai into Germany from the Aravisci; the 
language, institutions, and manuers of both being still the 
same, is a matter of uncertainty; for, id* their pristine state 
of equal indigence and equal liberty, the same advantages and 
disadvantages were common both sides of the river. Tlic 
Treveri^ and Nervii" are aniliitious of being theught of Ger- 
man origin ; as if the reputation of this descent would distin- 
guish them from the Gauls, wlioiri they lesemble in jiorson 
and efTeminacy. The Vangiones, Tnboc.i, and Nemetes,^ wdio 
inhabit the bank of the Kliiue, are without doubt German 

^ The iuhabitants of &JwitzorIan(l, thoD extending further than at 
present, tc^ward^ Lyons. 

s A nation (»f Gaulu, bortloriiig on the Ilelvetii, a« appears bom 
Strabo and Cfesar, After being <-on<iuercd by Cienar, the ASduj gave 
them a Bottlt'iuent m the country now called the Bourbonnoie. The 
name of their Gernmn colon j, Boiemum, i?* still in Bohemia. 

The ajra at which the Jlclvctii ahd Buii penetrutcd mto (Jeniiany is not 
ascertained. It seems piobablw, hoTiover, that it was in the reigu of 
Tarquieii,j 5 J?riscusj ^ as wo arc told by Livy, Ambigatus, 

king of tbe'^f>Trcingos (people ot hovryf, boin i bister’s son Sigovosms 
into the llercyniaii forest, with a colony, in order to exonerate his king 
dom Trhich was overpeopled. (Livy, v, o3, et 

* In the time of Augustus, the Doii, driven from Boiemum by the 
Marcomanm'. retired toNoricum which from them wa8 'called Biuoarui, 
now Bavaria. 

This peojde inhabited that pail of Lower Hungary now udlod the 
Palatinate of E'lUs. 

* Towards the end of this treatise, Tacitus seems himsidf to decide 
this point, observiug that their use of tlie Pfuinouian language, and 
acquiescence in paying tribute, prove the Obi not to be a German 
nation. They were settled beyond the Marcomanni and Ouadi, and 
occupied the northern part of Transdiiriubian Hungary; j^orhaps ex- 
tending to Silesia, whore is a place iBalled Osbcu in the duchy of Oels, 
fann'us for salt and glass works. The learned PclJoutier, "however, 
contends that the Osi were Germans; but with less probability. 

* The inhabitants of the modern dioceso of ’'JVcves. 

^ Those of Oambresis and Hainault. 

s Those of the dioceses of Worms, Strasbuig, and Spires. 
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tribes. ‘Nor do the Ubii,^ although they hav€^becii thought 
worthy of being made a Eoinan colony, and are ple^used in 
bearing the name of Agrippinonsea from their founder, bli&h 
to acknowledge their origin from Germany; from whence 
they fonrmrly migrated, mid for their approved fidelity were 
settled on the bank of the Ilhine, nyt that they might bo 
guarded themselves, but that they might servf as a guard 
against invaders. t 

29. Of all tliose ^')Oople, jthe ' most famed for valour are the 
Balavi; whose teiTitories comprise but a small part of tlje 
banks of the 3ihine,^but consist chiefly of an island within • 
These wore formerly a tribe of the Oatti, who,' on account of 
an iiiiestine division, removed to their jiresont settlements, in 
order to become a part of the Itonuin empire. They still 
retain this honour, together with a memorial of their ancient 
alliance for i.hcy ai*e neither insulted by taxes, nor oj>pressed 
by farmers of the ro\onuu. Exempt from fiRi*al burthens and 
extraordinaiy contributions, and kept apart for military use 
aloue, the}' are resented, like a magazine of arnivS, for the pur> 
]>oses of war. The nation of the'Mattiaci'* is under a degree 
<^f sulycotion of the same kind: for the greatness of the 
Homan people Las carried a reverence for the imipirc beyond 
the Rhine aiK^Jhc ancient limits. The Mattiaci, therefore, 
though occu])ying a settlement laid borders^ on the ojijjosite 


'“ThoHrt of the diooeye r>f Colo^^ne. Tho llbii, migrating from Ger- 
irijinv 1o Gaul, yn account of nj^d ^h#ir own 

attachTriont to tho wore received nj/Abi t.ne protection 

ttf Marcud the vear of Homo 7 \ 1 , (iStiahu, iv. p. iy4,) 

A^^r-jipina, tiio wife of Claudius and mol her of Nero, who wtip bom 
anionjj; them,, f*btaiued tho sottleuient of a colony there, W’hich was 
tialltMl after licf hunio. ^ 

* Now the lletnwc, part of the provinces of Hollana and Guelder- 

land. » 

^ llonce the Patavi ai’u torriicd, in an ancient inscription," the brother^ 
and friends of the Homan people." 

^ This nation inhabited part of the countries now calledthcWotcraw, 
Hesse, fsenburg, and Fulda. In this territory W'as Jrlattium, now 
Marpurg, and the Fontes Mattiaci, now Wisbadon, near Mentz. 

* The several people of Germany had then* respectme border?, 
called marks or marches, which they defended by preserving them in » 
desort and uncultivated state. Thus Ctesar, Bell, (fall iv. a; — "They 
think it t^o ‘ reatest honotir to a nation, to have as W'ide an extent of 
Micant ^jild around their dominions as possible; by whicli it is indi- 
cated, Unat a great nhnibcr of neighbouring communitios are unable to 
Witlistaml them. On tUi.^ account, the Suevi are said to have, on one 
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side of the riwr, from seutiraont and attachment ns ; 

resembling the Batavi in every respect, except that they are 
animated witlh a more vigorous spirit by tho soil and air of 
their own countr 3 \’^ ■ 1 do not reckon aniong the people of 
Germany those who occupy tlie Pecumato lands;^ although 
inhabiting Between (be Khine and Danube. Some of tlie 
most fickle iSf tho Gauls, rendered daring through indigence, 
seized upon tlitfe distri(?t of uncertain properly. Afterwards, 
our boundary lino being advanced, and a cimin of fortified 
posts establisliod, it became a skirt of the empire, and part 
of tho Konian nrovinco,^ 

'30. Boyiinu these dwell the Catti,^ whoso settlemenii^, 
beginning from the Horcynnm forest^ aie in a tract of country 
less open and zunr-diy than tJmse which overspread the other 
states of Germany ; for it consists of a continued range of hills, 
which gi’adnally becom(i more scattered; and the lleiTyniau 
forest® both accoin})anioa and leaves bclund, its Catti. This 

mde, a tr.irt of GOO (srmR' bvirned motj tliinb wo ph<*uH read 60) ukilea 
(IcBt'Tt for thtnr t»onu<'I.LrioK.” _ In another place Csjosar mentions, a« an 
fkdditlonal rea,son for thus )K>licy, that l!uy think thomaelvea thereby 
rendered socuro froni the danger of sudtien liicur.^ioiirt. <Dell. UalL 
vi. 18.) 

* The difiToronce ht)tw(M'n th<^ lov hituution and moirtt air of Batavia, 
and the high and dry country yf tlie Mattiuei, wil?' Sufficiently justify 
this remark, in the xtpmion of tiiosc who allow anything to tho influ- 
ence of olimal^ 

xff oipouT-i.. towards tho end of tho 
reign of quitting Ihcir ’’ the llhiue, migrafod 

to Bohemia, the lands, they l“ft ^aL*ant vere occui»iod by some nnsiettled 
(rauh^ among the Ihiuraci and Secpiain They «oem to havo been 
called Documatos (Decimated), }»M‘ause the inhithit;intrt, liable to the 
jncui.sion*j o^tho ilormaue, paid a tithe of their products <o be r-‘eeived 
Holder tlio protection of the Homaii.s. Adrian defended them by a 
rampart, wliich est.ended from NcuRiadt, a town on tho Danube near 
the mouth of the river AltmuM, to the Neekar near Wimpfeu; a sjiaec 
nf sixty Flench lengnes 

* Of Uppe; Germany. 

* 'rho Catti possoasorl a largo territ<try between tho Hhine. Mayuc, 
.md Sala, and the Hartz forest on this side the Weaer; where are now 
the countries of Hesse, Thuringia, part of Baderborn, of Fulda, and t»r 
Franconia. DcJirned writers have frequently noted that W'hat 0;o«ur, 
f’iuniri, and Ptolemy have said »>f the Suevi,^is to be underst<»od of the 
(iatti. Leibnitz suppo.sea the CJatti were Bo called from •»he active 
animal which they resemble in name, the Oermap for cni l>«: 'ng Cal(r^ 
or n, 

^ Pliny, who wag well acquaiutc d with Germany, gives a v**ry striking 
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nation fs di«feingua^K6d hj^bturfier frww ocumj^actnessof limb, 

ficroenesa of ct^imiteiiajOipa, vigonr of mind, ^or 

Germans, th^imVe;a ^areof nndersta^ibg and 

sagacity,: able jpersbtts to, comm^nd^M^d obey 

them Wli«in icSb^j. .fceef) tbeii*, rants; seize op;^ortttnities ; 
restrain ubpetifp^ motions ; distribnte 'pr^erjy the fetuainess 
of the day j Wt»ench themselves against the night ; e<job«nt 
fortune (fnbixnis,. , jnd valour only certain ; and, is ex- 
tremely rare/wd only a*ocmsc([iience of discipline, depend 
more it|K>n tho’ general than the arrny.^ Their force consists^ 
entirely in .infimtry ; wl\o, besides their amiS, are obliged to 
carry tools and provisioiis, Oth<*r nations appear to to a 
battle; the Catti, to war. Excursions and oaauai enbounters 
are rare amongeft them. 1 1 is, indeed, peculiar to eavalty soon 
to obtain, and soon to yield, the victory. Speed borders jupon 
timidity; slow inovemohts are more* akin to steady valdur, 

31.. A custom followed among the other German nations 
caily a f©xv iudii/idiials, i»t‘ more during spirit than the rest, 
is ado])ted by general consent ^moug tho Catti. From tlie 
iimo they arrive at yearn of maturity they lot their hair and 
beard grow ; ^ and do not divest themselves of this votive 


<loflcriptioii of tho jierrynian forest,. — vn^t treviS of iht* jrorcyuiac 
forest, uoitonchod for iffos, and *4d aa the world, by their almoat 
nnijiortal dowtmy common, -wcyndtjrfc. Not mention circto- 

wtaiiccs whioU would nut bo credUod, it ^ that hilla^^ raised 

not follow them, aro formed as hiKb aa the branches, which, 

as it were, with each otlioi*. are bent into tho form open 
RateM, .so wide, that troops of horse may ride undtT fhom.*' — xvi. 2. 

' 3>uriom f^wra. “Ilanlior frames;” ii.. 1 ban, tho rest of , the 
Germans. At Jliat. li r,2, the (iormana, in general, aic^Tidto have 
Jtuxa corpora; while in c, 4 of this troutise they are described 
tAm ad vUhdfi. 

* I'Jorufl, ii, 18, woU ozpresses this thought by the sentence '*Tauti 
oxerdiiUja, qnanti' im])erator.'' ** An army is worth so, much as it'< 
general is.*' 

® Thus Civilis is said by our author (Hist, iv. 61), to have lethjus h-ur 
and board grow in oonsequenco of a private vow. TfauH too, in Paul 
Waniefrid’s "History of the bombards,” iii. 7, it is related, that "six# 
thousjuid Saarons who survived the w'ar, vowed that they would never 
cut thwir hair, pSr shave 0heir beards, till they had beau r«vonged of 
their eueAes^ the SueVi.” A later instance of this custom is mentioned 
by Straij^BeU, Bulg. vii. p. $44), of William liumo, one of the Counts 
of Mark, who l>ou&d himsulf by a vow not to cut his hair till < he had 
revenged the deaths of'Bgraont and Horn." % 

TAC. — VOL. II. ‘ Y 
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badge, the prowuse of valour, till tiiey ba?€ slain ai> enemy. 
Ov^ bl<;od and spoil)? iSey uiiveil ttevoouniemuice, and prx)- 
claira that thtfy length paid- the debt of existence, 

and Imye pa^ved th<mase]vjBs \vor&y <»£■ ‘their /country and 
, parents. STke oowardly and efFens^inate iooutinue^ in tiu'ir 
squalid disguiae;- ,Tbe bravest among theta an iron 

ring A {a- martf^ of ignominy in that nation) at^ idnd erf ohain, 
till they haVe rMeased themeelvCs by the slaughter of a foo 
Many of the Gatti assume this distinctidi, and giw hoary 
under the mark,’ conspicuous both to foes and. friends. By 
‘'•these, in every engagement, the attack i<^ begun* they com- 
pose the front Hue, presenting a new spectacle of, terror. Bven 
in peace they do not relax the stermiesa of their aspect. They 
have no house, land, or domestic cares : they are maintained 
by whomsoever they visit : lavish of another’s property, re- 
gardless of their own; tiU the debility of age renders them 
imequal to suoh a rigid ooui’se of military virtue.® 

32/ Next to the Catti, on the banks of the Khmo< where, 
now settled in its channel, it is become a sufficient boundjuy, 
dwell the tJsipii and TeuctOri.® The latter jioople, in addition 
to the usual military reputation, are famed for the discipline 
of their cavalry; nor is the infantry of the Gatti in higher 
estimation than the horse of the Tcncteri. ancestors 

* The iron ring eoem^^ to havt' noon a hai 4 'e of slavery. This custom 

WAS revived in later times, but rather with a gallant tlian a miliforj' 
1 nf nit i iTn i,, U im ii 1 / f 1 1_ ilnlr n of Bour)^>on, in order to 

ingratiate himself with Ms mistress, vowedX<>crether with sixtoeu 
knights and geutlemeu, that they would wear, h^ and the knights a 
gold the gentlemen a silver one, round theu' loft logs, every 

Sunday for two yefirs, till they had met with an equal num}>er of knights 
and gentlemen to contend with tin'm in a tournament ** (Vertot, Mt^m. 
d(j I’Aoad. des Inacv. tom. luy. r»%.\ 

® It was this nation of Uatti, A'hicli, about T50 years afterwartls, 
uniting with the remains of tlio Chorusvii on this side the We,sor, the 
Attuarii, Sicambri, Chainav;, liructen. and Chauci,- entered into tho 
Frannic leaguu, and, conquering the Eomans, soissed upon (auuh I'Von. 
them are derived the name, manners, and laws of the French. 

* These two tribei», unitod by a cominumty of wars and misfortunes, 
had formerly been driven . from the sottleuicntu on the Rhine a little 

•‘below M'Niigu 'They then, according to Cfo^, (Bell. Gall, iv. 1, et 
»eq.) occu^ietl the territories of the Menapii on both sides the Rhino. 
Btill proving unfortunate, they obtained the lands of the 8icai*'ibri, who, 
in the reigtz^ of Augustus, were removed on this side thd^ine by 
Tiberius : these were the present counties of Berg, .Mark, lappe, and 

Waldeck; amd the bishopric of Paderbom. 

‘ 
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estalilislied it, by ’|M>eterity. t Horsemaosl.ip 

ia the &ptrtrt of tlj^eir 4riJdi^‘^e pbW of emtiiatic^ of Ijheir 
yottthy and ttiey Weevere. to. old age. 

'Hursee mtb. the aomeistm house- 
hold goi^ of iuheriiaxkoe: they dp how- 
ever^ like go to the eldest eoti, but to the bravest 

33. Coatigupus to the Tenoteri 'were fotoerly the^'pnic- 
teri but r^rt liow says, that the Chamati aad ;iiigrivarii,‘'* 
migrating &to iheir * country, have expelled and eu&ely ex- 
tirpated tham,^ vfth the concurrence of the neighbouring 
nations,^ induced either by hatred of their axro^ce,^ love of 
plunder, oif 4he fiivour of the gods towards the RomaijSw For 
they eren gratified us with the spectacle of a battle^ in which 
above sixty thousand Germans were slain, not . by Roman 
arms, but,. What was still grander, by mutual hostilities,' as it. 
were for our pleasure and entertainment.^ Mhy the natiouK 
i Thqdr. settLements wore between the rivera llhinei, Lipp^ (I/uppiaj, 
and Bma (XioIaU); and the province of Friesland ; now the conutrLes 
of Wostphaha and. Over-Isael. Altian Gorman. Infer, p. 20} 

Bupposea they derived their name from Brod'm, or JDrucheiif luaraUeH. 
on account ct their frequ€aicy in that tract of country, 

^ Before this migration, the Chaniavi were aettled on the Ems, where 
at present are Lingeu and Osnaburgj the Angrivarii, on the Weeer 
(ViBurgiB), whore \re Minden and S<^wenburg. A more ancient nil- 
py^tion of the Chamavi to the bunks of the Khino is cursorily men- 
tioned by Tacitus, Annul xul 66. Tlj;* ^ij^rivarii were afJ^wOids 
called Angrarii^ and bec>»;r''' j *4' ^ JIm Saxoii u.,tion. • 

* They were noW t'^entirely extirpaled that no relics of them re 
mained. They wore even a conspicuous part of the Francic lei^uet !us 
before related. Claudiuu also, in his 2)anegyjno on the fourth cfmeulate 
of Honoriu«,%,450, mentions thoiU. 

• Venit accola eylvse 

Bructerus Uoreyw®, ^ • ' ‘2 

** The Bructerian, borderer on the Horcyrilan forest, came.’* 

After their oxpdlsiun, they settled, according to Kccord, between 
Colocme and Ifossel 

* The Bmcteri wore under regid govomincnt, and matoained many 
wars against the Eonians. Hence their arroganoe and power. Before 
they were defstrqyed by their countrymen, ^'’eatricius Spurinna terrified 
them into submin8io& without an action, and hud on that aepoont a tri^ 
umph^ s;tatue. decreed* Mm: Fliny the youngdV mentions this fact, 
boot ii. mdst, 9^, 

* An illusiob io gladiatorial spectacles. Tliis * slaughter ' Mpjwsned 

near thf,^*oanal of Drusus, where' the Boman guard on Qie Uhine could 
be spbdtatora of t^c battle. The account of it came to Borne in the 
first year of Trajaa, ^ ‘ 

'y 2 ' ‘ - 
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iviam and pe^ctimte^^f laot 0fi a^feo|iGtt,’f^ wfi,.at loafst a/l 
aiiigfioBity agam!rt;^:i^]KjQtMr1 sin^ of . the 

i-mpiiv is thtMS 

xjpon ’^|haa4W a'iS(k>rft of our enei^^fvjp'’ ^ 

34. %6 the Angnv(uiijaniii‘!^aiti^yl ^)ackwardi3 

lie th6 1>tt}]pVini, Oliufttwiri,^ and othdr known,** 

appd&laona :of '^rfreater and L4«se,n irotn"’4E^'Wbpurfionjal 
power, li'hd settlements of both stretch border of 

ttie Mine to the or cun; and include, kkes,'' 

•whi'o^i have bocn navigated by Koman fl^li, ‘ We have even 
explored the ocean itself on that side ; aaad ftpie reports that 
colninns of Hcrculoa^ are Htill mnaiuing; ’on\tlja«: coast: 
whether it be that Hercules was ever ttiOrc ih reality, of that 

* As this treatise was written iu tho roiprn of when the affaks 

of the Ih^nnpa api»e.ircfl unui?tually prot»])erou«, ‘>oiu<4 critiea have iina' 
ffined that Tacitus wrote vioentihu^, llourishin^, ' instoad of unr^tutihui, 
^‘titOTit/’ liut it 18 sutficioutJy evident, .£i‘oui other paseagoa, that the 
^'aiisea which were oja^rating gradually, hut sujoly, 16 the deatrutjljon 
of the Hotoian -empire, did not esnojio the i>eueh"ttioTi of Tacitus, eveii 
when dwi^^iieed by the most ’tiatt*'ring appeai Tlie common 

lofwljug is therefore, prubaidy, nght.- Aiki/h. 

* These people lirpt roaideti near the head of the hi^ipe; and then 

removed t<» the Rottleinenta of the C^hamavi tuid An^rivarii, who ha*! 
expelled ilm Bnujten. I'hoy appoiir to have ho'm tlifi'*sanio with tUoae 
whom VclleluB rajterculuh, ij. 10.^ c.iUb the Attu^uh, and by that name 
they entered into the Francic fitraho <-alJ-s them CWti-uani* 

* Namely, i^e An^ibarji orAmpiUrrii 

are thought by AHiiig to have donvecrthfiFiul^iais*]^^ their neighbour- 
hood to the river Ems | Amiwa); and the Tabante^.\.om their frequent 
cluing^’ of habitatiou, to havt; inien oftIl*>d Tuo Ikrden, or the WAn- 
dering troops, and to htti'e dw’elfc where iF/w Drente jn Over Tsacl 
Among thee^ snationa, l^urj^trnUmg (Motiuin. Pa/lorhot-h,) enumerate^ 
the Ambrouefl, borderers u}K)n th*"* river Aiuhrus, now Erameren. 

^ The tfrieslanders. 'fho Johs»*r J^'ri^ii were sottled on this tdde, the 
greater, ‘On the other, of the FIot urn (Zuydrr-aee). , ' 

In the time of the JluinauB thin, country was covered by vaet meres, 
or hnkes; wMeh wore made still larger by frequent inimdationis* of the 
^ea.A■ Of those, one so Into as 1 530 overwheiiPed sev&iity-tiro villages ; 
and fluotAei", wtill more terrihie, in laid underwater groat part of 
tue sea-tsoast of IJoUand, and almost all Friesland, in which alone 
vjOjOWl persons w'ettv drowned. » ' ' 

« ■Wfietey®** the latirl ftoemed to terminate, and it appeared impossible 
to pro«fe)!a4 fstttlier, maritime nations have ffigned pmort ofipierctiles, 
Thfrie nelehrarted- by the must have been «t the exfStopigr of 

:'rieflhnd, ,aad not in Swoden and the Ch»m©>M^B promontory, as Bud* 
beck ^ ' ' ' ,’"f 
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whatev<^ met wit!) is, by 

_,Tbe attcfflftpt 

of Drtiftiis tbesjB'paT-ts 

was suffieiebtlyv/dii^ oo<Jim ;^p6afe4 ■ 

inquiry nM Hdfeifles. After a whtip no <me i^enewed 

the tJiought mpre pioMs moA riwential 

to believ^ the gods, than to instigate. tWm. 

3*1 Hithei^^'^^cteha^^ traced the M?esterii^.side of - Qeimny. 
It turns ftj^. theaoe with a vast Bvrecp ,td the no^h: and 
fii^t occurs pcuinWy of ili.e Chauci>^ which, though it* 

^ Bnisu^ the brother of Tiberius* and father of Oertbanicna* im* 
nosed a tribute 'OU the Frisians* as ineutioxied iu the Aiin]de* /iV. 7i!, 
:iud performed other eminent sen-ioos in Germany ^ whence he wan 
hims^ styled (StermanlcuB. 

* The C^Uei extended along the from the ICms to the Elbe 

(A Ibis); whence they bordered on all the lore-mentioned nation^* be 
tweoti which ^ and the Ohemset they came round to the Ca^th The 
Chauci wei-e distinguished into Greater and Jjvsaer. The Greater, aocord- 
inifto JPtolemy, inUabite<l the country between the TTeser and the Elbe ; 
the Lesser, that between the Weser and Ems; but Tacitus -(Aimals, si. 
10) seems to . revelwi ilhs order. ACiftng supposes the Chauci liSd 
their name from Kewk^n, signifying f)Oi*sons eminent for valour and 
I'lvlelity, which agrees with the character O'aoitus gives them, , OihorK ^ 
derive it tvem JftmtJsy an owl* wilh a refcronce to the eniaily of tliat * 
enimal to oats'(Cci<(!t). Others, from A’twVcH* daws, of wbieV there are 
groat numbers on th^ir roost J*lity has wlm^rably dtmca'ibed the 
coimtry and manners of tlic uiRritime Chauci* in his account of peoide 
who live vHthuut any trees or fruit-bi^i* '/.*;?:} vegetables. — ‘ilnvtbJpJiTort'h 
are the nariolis of Clyu J.* wao'are divided into Greater and Lesser. 
Here, the ocean* has? mg a piodigious flux and reflux twice in the epaco 
of ©very day, and night, rolls over an inimeuse tritct* leovingit a#iiatter , 
of perpetual ^oubt whether it is part of the lind or sea. In this spot, 
the wretched natives* occupying either the tops of hiUi^’Or artSflcial 
mounds pf ',turf, rtused out pf reach of the highest tides, build 
small cottages; which appear like sailing veaselK when the water ©oydrs 
the circumfaceht grpund, and like wrecks when it ha« retired. Here 
ft'om thejtr huts they pursue the fish, continually flying from them with 
the Mravos. Th^ do not, like theif neighbours* possess cattkSi' and feed on 
milk ; nor have they a ^rthre to maintain against wild Ijeasts ; for evor^' 
fruit of the eMh' is far rmuoved from them. With flags ond sea-^ oed 
they twist oordage their fishing-nets. For fuel they use a kind of 
mud, taken up by hf«nd, and dried, rather in the wind than the sun sv 
vrith this oorih th*^^ heat their fooA and watjn their bodies. .Btifieiie4l 
by the rigorous' hprthr Their only drink is rain-water coUewted in 
ditches at. the thresljtolds of their doors. Yet this miserable people, if 
conquer jd to-oay byi the Eoman arms, would call themselw slaves. 
Thus itie that fortune- iiq»« 4 ‘es many to their own puni«hmettti,^'--Hi«t. 
Nat, xVi, 1. . ' I V '// ‘ ' , . . e_ 
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begins imme<iiately IPrisi^ , cuqid . <ipctipiea part of the 
seEAahore, yet sfcroteb^ so for as ta ,b<^iMjpg all the hatiotm 
before tiU it vtinis the terri- 
tories bj-the'CSattis^-T^ immeW only possessed/ 

but filled hy.tbfe C^uoi; a people ttonobl^ pf|lie^*<femian8, 
who ohpojse tei ]i! 0 'aiiitam*tlieir Neatness, than 

violenceu . Wit^|out. ambition, without desires/ 

quifi* and retired, .they provoke no wars, guilty of no 

rapuie or plunder; ami it is a principal .prod^ of Uieir power 
and bravery, that the superiority thi^y has not been 

acquired by unjust means. Yet all liava ams*iu'TeadiiDesB;^ 
and, if necessary, an anny is soon raised: for they abound in 
men and horses, and maintaiu their militaiy reputation even 
in inaction. . , , ' 

36. Bordering on the Chauci and Catii are tho Oherufici;* 
who, for want of an ouemy, long cherished a too lasting and 
enfeebling peace : a state more flattering than secure ; saice 
the repose enjoyed amidst ambitious and powerful neighbours 
is treacherous ; and when ^an appeal is made to tho sword, 
moderation and probity are names appropriated by the victors. 
Thus, the Cheriisoi, who formerly bore the titles of just and 
upright, are now chargod with cowardice and folly ; and the 
good fortune of the ('atti, wjio subdued theutf, has grown into 
wisdom. The ruin of the Chcrusci involved' that of /-.h© 
Fosi,®^ n^ghbouring twh ^oqual partakers of their advor- 

* On tlufl acooimt, fortified posts were o.<^teiUteii^,od by the Roiaans to 
restrain the Chauci ; who by Lnean are called Ca> 1:1 in the following 
passa^* * 

Ei, VOS crinigeroB bellis arcere’Cayeos . , ■' 

Op]U)6iti. Phtups, i. 463. ' 

I ** You too, tow’rds Romo t Hvantje, ye warlike band, 

Tha-t wont the shaggy Cauci to withstand." — IwUWK. 

* The ChoruBci, at that tiroo, dwelt between the Weser and the £ll>e, 
where now art Luneburg, Brunswick, and part of the Marche of Brandon* 

1 >uvg on this side the £1 bo. In the rei^ of Augustus they occupied a more 
exteuSive tract; reaching even this side the Weacr, W appears from the ac- 
counts of ih** expedition of Drusue given by Bio and Velleius Paterculus . 
sinless, as'0ithmar observes, what ie said *of the Cherosci on this side 
the Weser relates to the Dulgibini, their dependents. For, according 
to Straho, Varus was cut off by the Chcrusci! aud the people i-ubject to 
them*. The brave actions of Arminiud,. the celehiuted dura of the 
Chorusci, wp© related by Taoitus in the 1*1 aJQtd 2d books of.hiSKAniwils. 

^ Oluver,' end several otherB, suppose the Voei to have been the same 
with the anfient Saxons,; but,'ftmca they bordered ou the Cherusri, the 
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sity, although th^y bad etgoyed an inferioiii sluire of their 
prosperity. • ‘ 

37. In tbnisama qpittter iff <3erJ^ to, the occfiui, 

dwell the Cimbri;’ a tote oSbii present, but great in 

renewal.® / Of their jSu^ grandeur extensive vestige still 
remain, in eni^proents and linefj op either iShore,* from the 
compass of Wl|Selrthc, strength and mimbto^of the nation 
may still bd edihputed, and cz*edit derived t» the aedeyunt of 
so prodigious, fttt firmy. It was in the 640th year of Home 
that the arms .of the Cinibri were first heard of, under the 
consulate of ("Jeociflus Motellus and Pnpirins Carho; froni»* 
which era to the second ciaiRiilatc of iho emperor Trnjan^ is 
a period of nearly 210 years. So hmg has Gennany with- 
stood the arm's of Homo, During this long interval many 
mutual woupds have been inflictt*<l. Not the Samnite, the 

opinion of Leibnitz Ha nearer the truth, that they inhabited the banka 
of the river Fuaa, -which enters the Aller (Allora) at Cell®; and were 
a sort of ftppenda^;o to the Chorusci, as Hildcshebu now ia to Brunswick. 
The name of Saxons is later than Tacitna, and was not known till the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, at which period they poured forth from the 
Cimbric Ohen^nesus, and afterwards, *m ctmj unction with the Angles, 
boizod upon Britain. 

* The name of this people i»idl exists ; and the country they iuhabited 
is called UjeOimbrjcCnersoneHtiH* or Peninsula; oomprehending Jutland, 
Sleswio;, and Holetein. The nmowii and vaiious fortune of the Ciuibri 
irt hrieliy, but accurately, related by llallet in the Introduction’* to.tlio 
“History of Bomnark.” 

® Thotigh {jt this time they -were greatly reduc€kd J^y tnsgi^tions, 
inundations and wars, they iifteiwanlH revived ; and from tins stort*- 
house of Tiatio)..,^,oue forth the Tranks, Saxons, Normans, and various 
otlier ta'ibes, which brought all Europe under Germanic sway. ^ 

^ Tlicir fi-me sprtiad through Germany, Gaul, Spain, Britain,, Italy, 
and as far a^^he Sea of Azoph (Palus Hffiotis), whithen accor^og to 
Posidonius, they ])enotrated, and called the Oimuieriin or Cimbyian 
Boflp}>orus after their own nan\G. d 

* This is usually, and probably rightly, exfdained as relating to both 
shores of the Cunhrio Chorsonosus. Clnver and Dithmar, howerer, 
suppose that these encamptucnlH «ire to bo sought for either m Italy, 
upon the river'Athe.ri8 (Adige), or in Narbonnensiau Gaul near Atpi*c 
Soxti® (Aix in Provence), where Floru<? (lii. S) mentions that the Teu- 
toni defeatetl by Herius took post ju a valley with a river running 
through it. Of* the prodigious numbers of the Cimbri who made tys 
terrible irruption we have un acc<»unt in Pint arch, who relules that 
their fijfiting men were .^00,000, with a much greater number of women 
and children* (Pint. Marius, p. 411.) 

® Nerva was cone id the fourth ti-mc, and 7V:iian the secotid, in the 
S51st year of Rome; Jn which Tacitus ccnuTKised this treatise., 
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(Jarchaginiau, %i!ain, Gattl, or Parthiaj given in«»te frt*- 
nuent alarms j for the Gennaiss M more ft7goro^ 

tliafi the motwchy of ifce 'ArsaMdief;.'^ What has tUo East, 
Avhioh hm itiielf Paooi’Us, and solfeiM an overthrow 
from VisittSdiais,^ to boast against ns; tifut . the . ^atighto of 
Oraasus? But the Geipnafis, by the ‘ defeat w capture of 
<’arbo,® Gaesitifl,® Scaurus Aurelius,^ , Cajpio, and 

<JnoiuB deprived the Tloman people- .cff.ilve consular 

i After the defeat of V. T)eoidt-uf« Sa«a, lieuteiaasit hf Byria, hy the 
VikrthiaUA, and the Boizuro of )^yria hy Paconts, fjoji of king Orodcs, V, 
**Vci 3 Ltidiu 0 Buhsub wria sent Ibere, and van^uirthed the ParbhianB,i kdleJ 
Pacorus, and entirely redtort J tlie Koinan affidra 

^ The JEpitome of Sir>' infonufi uh, tliat ‘'in the yeiir of Rome 
<'40, the Cmibri, a wamloriug tribe, made a predatory motirsioiri into 
Ulyricum, wbme they routrfd the oonsiil )*apirjinB Carho with hiH army. 
\<K‘ording*to Strabo, it was at Noroia, a town of the Taurism, near 
A^inileia, that Carbo was defoatcid. In tlit* buoeeeding yciiTH, the Cimbn 
itud Teutonia lavaged Guu], mid brought great cidatmtit« <m that 
rtiuntry; hut at length, detemMl by ilio au«h.akeu btavory of theOauh, 
they turned another way, an a}>p«aiM fr(»T»ji Cresar, Bell. Clul vji, 17. 
They then ctune into Italy, and ^enx; ambassadors to the Senate, de- 
manding JanciH to Hottlc on, TliH w,iH refiHod ; and the consu) M. 
tlnnlus Silamis fought an 'iinMie(‘o><,.fn1 battle witU tlienn in tUo your of 
Pome 043. (Epit(»n\e t>f Ij'ry, larv ) 

® “L. Cassius tho (‘onrul, <ii the year of R(>un* f>l7, wub cut orr \v,»H 
Uis army in the confines of the Aihd»rogcsr by the 51'i^iriue Oaulr, a 
'-anton of the Helv“liaus (now Mie canioiii* of Zurich, Apj>t*nw»,elh 
Sch&fihauBen. Ac.), who hnd iiugr«t<*d Iroui their HctticnienlB. I^ie 
Boldiers^ho juirvired the Hloi^-hier gave hoi^tfiges f«»r the jpayiuont of 
half they were worth, to la* dirtiuissf-d with safobv. ’ (Ibid.) C<n-^ar 
further ro]af<*s that tlic Roman army was pfw»uid iu3*Jt,r the yoke by tlje 
Tigurim >— “This single canton, inigivitiug fio^u honte, within the jne- 
uiory or our fatluTs, slew the cousul L. Ca'-^ius, and jtnsSjid hm aJuiy 
under the yol<e.'*- Boll,, Gall. i. P2. ** 

* M. Aurelffis Scaurus, the consuPs lieutenant for rather consul, SB 
he appears to have Served that oHi< f iti tho yeai' of Rome 040), was de- 
feated and taken by the Obuhrs and whou, being asked hia advice, 
ho dissuaded tiiem from p-wn-IiTg the Alps into Italy, ft^suring them 
the Homans w^*re invmcibh', he was Hhdn by a furi'>,UB youth, named 
Biiiorix. (Epit. Livy, Ixvii.) 

® Plorus, ni 1 ikf. inanaer, considers thcGc two affairs BcjMMratelyr^'^Xei'' 
tlior could, Bilojius surttain tho first onset ot the oai-bariaQHj nor IVJanliuH, 
' the second; nor C.epio, tho tliird,'* (iii. 3 ) Livy Joips them together. ~ 
“By the same enemy (the Oimbri) Cn. Manlius the - consul, and Q. Ser- 
vilius Oj»pio the proconsul, w-ero defeated in ftn cDgf««ftmcitt, ifiid both 
dirtpo 3 Se«?ed of their oomps.'’ (Epit! Ixvii.) Pnulufi Orosius relies the 
aifair more particularly — ^'ManliUH the consul, and Q, Cwpm, proconsul, 
being sent ogidust the Cimbri, Tcutones,, Tigurini, and Ambrunw, 
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armies and aftet^ards ATigTi{5fus«hiTnf;elf Taru^ 

with tliree Km* in Italy, the 

deified J uliHa * Kero,* or liennaiiieub^ in 

(laubsli imd OornaftA iSatiotii. ‘who* had cdnispxted to eactaiijsjtli^h the 
Boiufin eto'f>>ro, divided their reajK^ctiYe pipoviooee' by the river Rhono. 
Uorc, the ihost vifdcntdi-^tiueiona.prevaUiitg; between! they were 
both itvcrt!otevs,,‘tj> the greet diap>ace aud danger of thfl Xlouian name. 
Accord Lug tp 80,000 Romant axid-^ allies ’•^ i'opb slaughtered. 

Cajpio, by Who^ TasSnesa this miafortTine was ooeasioued, 'sras con- 
doxuxwid, and' Ids' |orPp«»ty confiscated by order of the Roman people ” 
(Lib, r. 16.) lliiM ha^pnnod in the year of Knm© 040; and the anni-, 
veraary was reckoned arxionsi’ the u\ilui:ky days/ 

* * The liepublie; m opporficiou to E»»mo when governed by enaporor- 

* This tragioal csitaidiophc so deoply aftcctyd Augustus, iuat, as 
SuctorJua informs tiSj “lie was suid to have K*t his \>eartl lUld hair grow 
for several months; during w'hioh he at times Htruck hia head agamst. 
the doors, <tryii 4 g out, ‘VaruH, restore my legions I' and ever after kepi 
the annivJferaaiy as a dny of mournmg/* (Aiig. s. 2hl Tho finest 
history pieoo. porhajt^, ever dmwn i>y a wrifer, ‘n Tal^itf^^’s deserij[vtiun 
of tho army of Oermanicus vioit'urj: the field of battle, six years aftei. 
and performing funtital i)btt(‘fjuins to the Reatterod remaiits of their 
sliiughtered. couiftr.vnicii. (Aiinalh, i. 61.) 

® ** After So many the Homan jieojdo thought no general 

so ci\ija})lo 6f repolhnj; siiclj forinMable etiomien, oh Miirius.'* Nor wai- 
t)u* public opinion faLified In his fourth rouaulato, in the year of ilmije 
li.’ili, ‘“•Marins migivgcd the Tentom beyond tho Alps uti.ar Aquto Sc4\tiic 
iAix in ProV^en<' 0 >f killing, on Ihe d.w of b.ittlo utnl the following tLy, 
above 100,u/>0 of the i'ueofy, and entirely cuifcing oCT the Teutonic 
nation.** (Velleius Patt'roidus, ii. Livy snyH tbtJve were 200,600 

slain, and 90,01)0 taken pi'i^tan v< Tho tjui efedmg > oar }j« dofe^od the 
Onubri, who had penetrated uiti* It/ily aud er,*sed tho Adige, iu thf* 
Uaudian pluiii, wM'*! e now Jlulno, killing uod takjiig prirtoners upwards 
of T 00.000 mon, Thai be did not, however, obbiin an un boiightito'ictory 
< ver this wau'lifce.# people, may bo conjceturctl from the resiistaneo ho 
met with oveh* from tbeiv "We nre told by (lii S) 

that “he w,iv5 obliged to RustiOni au eng.igmumt with thulr wuvos, as Well 
as thomsclves; wdm, entreuching tlieintu.'lve‘S cm all sides with waggone 
and cai’fl/ Caught from them, as from towers, with Lances and poICR, 
"IMwir death was no less gloriouM than their rt-Fislaiif o. For, whe-tt they 
could not obtain frimi Mariu.s what they. lequcHtod liy an enibaR\v, 
their liberty, and admission into Iho vestal priesthood (whicli, indeed, 
could not lawfully be granted); after straugluig their infants, they 
eitlu-r fell by mutual wouiids, or bung themselves on trees or tho pole-^ 
ol their o.*M*rifiga.'» in ropes tmwlo of their own htta\ King'lkuorix v\'a% 
.slain, unf<»yenge<l, fii;jbfcing bravely in tho field.’* ('n account of 
those gr^it vfetnri^s, Marius, iu the year of Romo 652, triumphed over 
tho Teutoni, Ambroni, and 

^ In the 50^6th year of Home, Julius Csosar defeated Ariovistn.M, ,i 
Oernian king, near llampierrc in the Frauche^Ooxntd, and pursued hu 
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their own country, defeat them without loss. Tb® sulme- 
qnc^it mighty thimfc^ of Caligula tenni'mted in /i'Sioiilo. 
Theii Bucceedod- tranquillity; till, soiriiig the occsasion of out 
discords and 'em!, wars, they forced theWinWr-^iiatters of the 
legions/ and .even aimed at the possession of Gaul; and, 
again expelled thetice, they have in lattqr tiines, bepn rather 
triumphed ^ than vauquiabod. . 

38. We liavefiiow to speak of the Suovi/ who do not com- 
pose a single state, like tlie Cafti or TonCftri, hut occupy the 
greatest part of Germany, and arc still distributed into dif- 
‘'feront names and nations, although all bfearing the common 
appellation of Suevi. It is a characteristic of this people to 
turn their hair sideways, and tie it hcnoaih the poll In a knot. 
By this mark the Suevi are distinguiRlioJ from the rest of 
the Germans; and the freemen of the Suevi from the slaves.^ 
Among .other nations, tins mode, either on account of some 
relationshij) witli the Suevi, or from the usual propensity to 
imitation, w sornetime.s adopted; hut rarely, and only during 
the period of youtli. The Suevi, oven till they are hoary, 
continue to have Ihcir hayr grojvnig stiflly backwards, and 
often it is fastened on Uie very <Town of the head. The chi(?fs 

routed trooiis with qrerti slau«:ht.er thirty miles towards the Hhioe, 
tilling all that space with P])oi]a ami ilead hodies, Gall. i. 33 

and 62.) He liad before chnstiaotl the Tigiirmi, who, as already men- 
tioned, had defeated and Isillod L. </iVssiuR. Drusu?; This was the sou 
of Livia, and^ brother of the emperor Tiberius. He was in Germany 
B.0. 12, 11. His loss principally from shipwreck on £be coast of the 
Chaiici. Soe Lynam’e Roman Emperors, i. 37, 46. ’'ftlero; i,e, Tiberius, 
afterwards emperor. Hjh names wore Tibe rius Claufliiis Drusus Kero. 
See Lynam’S) Homan Emperoi-fe, i 61, 63, C2^ 7H, ^Oerjasiiifus; H« 
was the s-m Drusus, and so nephew of Tiberuis, His %'<.ctoriOH in Ger- 
many took place a. D. 14 — 1 6. Ho tfK>, like his father, was shipwrockotl, 
an A nearly at the same spot. S >0 Lynnm’s Ronioii Emperors, i. Ji/3 

— n«. 

' In the war of CivUis, related by Tacitus, Hist. i\\ and v. 

* By Doriiitiaji, as is rupro particniarly mentioned in the Life of 
At^ricola. 

The Suevi pOBscased that extenshc tract of coiintiy lying between 
the Elbe, the V iwtalri, the Baltic Sea, and tliy Dantibe. They formerly 
kad epruftil still fuitlior, reaching? even to the Hhiim. Hence Strabo, 
Ci!f*»ar, Floru-s and others, have referred to the Suovj what related to 
the (laUi. " , i* '* 

* Among the Suevi, and also the reJ\t of the Gernutos, the slaves seem 
to have been shaven; or at least croppeil so ahort that they could not 
twist or tie ap their hair in a knot. 
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dress itVith stfll gri^tet carei atod iti this respect they study 
ornameut. thougih of aii tiudelmsiug lRudL For their de^gn 
is not to laaike dr inispilre Hi they decorate themselves 
in this nuwmj^ asiihey proee^ to vrat, In order *to seem taller 
and mor^tcrribli j and dress for the eyes of their enemies. 

39. The Semudnes^ assert thomseltieB Uj be the nioet ancient 
and noble of the Suevi ; and thehr pretensions We confirmed 
by reli^dh. .• At ^ stafisd time, all the pedjde of the same 
Imeago asscmbje by their delegates in a wood, consecrated 
by the auguri^'S of their forefathers and ancient terror, and 
there by tlie public slaughter of a human \dctim celebmte* 
the ^horrid origin of their barbarous rites. Another kind of 
rovcrotice is paid to the grove. No person enters it without 
Ixjiiig bound with a chain, as an acknowledgment of liis infenor 
nature, and the power of the deity residing there. K he aoci- 
doutally fall, it is not lawful for Inm to be lifted or U> rise wj;) ; 
they roll themseltres out along the ground. The whole of 
thoir .superstition has this import: that from this spot the 
nation derives its origin ; that here is the residence of the 
Deity, the Governor of all, and^tWat everything else is Babje<‘-1 
and subordinate to him. These opinions receive additional 
aurimrity from the power of the Scninonea, who iiiha))it a 
hundred cantcgis, and, from tlie great body they comjiuse, 
consider themsclvos as the head of the Siicvi 
* 40. The LangobardV'^ on the other hand, are ennobled by 
the stuallness of their numbers ; .since, though sifrrouilBed by 
many poworfni^u.atious, they derive security, not from obso- 

* The SenmoncH iubahite.d l><»th haiikH of the Vindras (Od^r); the 
country \vh.tej^ in. now port of I\uiierjmui, of the Marche of BxTVudcti* 
bur^jf, and of bxiTOtia, • 

^ In the roign of August a«i, tho Langobardi dwoifc on this side. the 
Elbe, between Ijnnoburg und Magdeburg V\^hcn conquered and driven 
beyond the Kibe by Tiberius, they occupied that part of the country 
where are now Ibignitz, Kuppui, and part of the Middle Marche. 

hey afterwards fouAdod tho Lombaid kingdom in KaJy; which, in 
the year of Christ 774, Mvm destroyetl by Charlemagne, who took their 
king Desiderius, and«subdufed al) Italy. The lawrt of the Langobardi 
are still mttout, arid may be tout with in Ijindenbrog. 'fhe fiur*cuu' 
diaiirt arc not mentioned by Tacitus, probably because they were thfti 
an m^Nm^iderable peupUi. Afterwards, joining with tho I<angoi>ar<H, 
tJiey Icffcled On the iJecuman lands and tho Koman boundary. They 
from thenofc nmdc an imqition into Caul, and Seized that- country 
which Is still named from them •Bmgundy. Their laws are likewise 
extant. 
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(juiousncsfi, b«,t from thieir outerprise. The noigh- 
bojiring Keudigtii,^ fmd the Aviohe»i- A^g%®* Varini, Kiidofseti, 
Suardones, and N,iUthones/ are d€fc*uW4;)by;;riv.orfi or forests. 
Nothing romarkihle occurs in any except that tihey 

unite in the worship of Bertha/* or Mother BartH; and suppose 
her to interfere in the fiiiUirs of men. and to, vi^t the different 
nations. , In an island ® cjf the ocean staJids a sacred and tin- 
violated grove, fn which is a cousechitcd (jJaAriotv oovoi’od with 
a veil, which the priest alone is permitted, to, toikh. He 
hooomes conscious of the entrance of goddess into this 
“secret recess: and* witli ]>rofound * veneration attends the 
vcliidc, wliicli is drawn b}'- yoked cows. At this season^ all 

1 JVom Taciiub’a do'^criptinn, tlio llmacgni n\u^t have dwoJi iu part 
of the pruiKoiit duchy of Menklcidmrp;, an4l of Luiifeahut^^. Thov had 
liirmorly been ou this side th** on tlic sand* of Lunehiirp;. 

^ PerhapE* the Rame poo])le with thoMC culled by 'WamoHmuH. m bin 
Panttf^yric ou Maximiun, the (jhuibones. hV*»iii tUeu* vicinity to the 
fore-mentioned nations, th<‘y mus-t have mhaUiLcd part of -the diKlij 
of Meoklenlnm; They ha<i fovmcrlv dvvelc on tliib flido tho Elb<‘, on 
the banka of the river Jhnemn ia in Luiiobwur, which is now called 
Ava; whence, xii’obahly, tb«‘ uiiino of the pooiilo 

" JnhubitantK of what in now })art ol }b»jst(\u and $leftwi^ in 
which tract ia btill a eiillod Auirolu, hiiw'ccn Flf*uribor ,4 ana 

Sletjwig. In the fifth ceiitur}, the in cun;nu:ctjoD wiUi the 

Sasous,' migrate<l into llriUiii. an i ]»erj»jtuatefl then* ni-mo by giviOK 
appellatioT) to JEn^^and. ” 

* From the ununicruiiou of Tacitiw, and thci plluc (ion of the other 
triboK, Lii af»p6'arti; that tho Kinlosc.s must ba\o eccupiod tho modern 
WieoMir ami Jloatork; lh<‘ rfuardoncR, SUal am I, SveetHsh Pomerania, 
and part of tho IhUioi I'oiucrauim ami m’ the tlokerauo MareUi' 
Bccardf however, Hn])poncs thene jiatioiir were i.ii’cU umrti widely <*x- 
fcouded; And that tho Fndoserf dwulfr a]>«iu tJie (Ahn*; <iho Suardonev, 
n}»on the ’Waso.-o; the 'Niuthcmes, upon tlio 

^;The ancient monc of the jn- i‘h’S» Ilorth dtill shboUtB iu the Cier- 
inan Srde^ and m tlie Icnyfhch l^ariU 

•> Many suppose thi?. ir^lcnd. to havo been the hde of Jiu^ou m th'j 
Baltiu Boa. It i,s more jirobablc, however, tlwit it wfts mi island near 
tho mouth of ttio Bibo, nowcjihod the inlo ot Helgoland# or Uoiligeland 
(Holy Island). Bf ,ulo8 the proof arising from the mune,. tho situation 
agrees biCtter with that of ilio natioua hefoie entfifcnerated, 

^ OlauB Rudtiock euntemis th)it this fo.stivul was cckbrftfi'ed in winter, 
and still continues in Scandinavia under the apjuillafcion of Julified, tlio 
]>ea(‘e of J uul. (T ule i» the term. used for ChVL.tiuas sWon old 

Kngliah iaid Scottish dialects.) But this foast was soiemitpLisMjd not in 
honour />f tM Earth, but of the feun, calh>d by them Thor or Taraiiim. 
Thu fcstivol of Herih was held Uter, iu the month of Pebrimry ; as 
may be seem i^i Mallet’s ^ Introduction to the His^Wy of Denmark.’* 
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la joj ; and evejy place Which the goddess dci^ia to yWd is u 
scene of festivity,. Jffo wajs. ^,'ui*d^di:eu; arms are jm- 
touohod; ^ ^u^np. Peace abroad 

and at home are mm theii^ only loved;, till at 

hmgth the sami’.^liiiriest rjpdhdac^ the goddess, satmt^ with 
mOilal iiAcrcoutso, *to. hot temple.^ ^ The chariot^ with its 
(‘iirtain, and, if we may believe it, the goddos^ herself, then 
uiidorgo ablafeon in> secret hike. This offiue is perforined 
l>^ slaves, whom tb? same^lako swallows np. Hence 

proceeds a mysterious lion’or; and a lioly igiiorauco of 'what 
tluit can be, which 16 beheld only by thoso who arc about to •* 
ptn’ish. ' *pJU*t of the Suoviau naiioii extends to the most 
remote receasos of (ierniany, 

41. If now follow tlie coiu*sc of the Baiiube, as wo 
before did that of the Ehine, we first moot with the Heniiun- 
(liiri;* a peofdo faithful to the Koinans,^ and on that acwiint * 
the only Oontains who ai*e admittt‘d to odinmcroc, not on tlio 
bank alone, hut within our territurios, and in the flourislnug 
etJony^ esUblishcd lu the pi'ovince of lUiaBCio. Tbey%pasH 
ahd ropass at pleasure, without* Iteiug attended by a gnui*d; 
and while wt exhibit to (ither uatioris our arms and’ camps 
alone, to these w«^ lay open our bouses and countiy seats, 
^\hi^*h tb.ey lM3hold wiih<»ut ot»vetiijg. Ju tl\tj country of the 
I j muundiiri rises the iirjvor fornicrly cclcbmted and 

kta»wn among us, now only luMrd of l>y name. 

^ Tfmpicf horc moixas merely “ the congcqnitefl place/* £ the grovo 
lieforeiaoiitioii«d#*oi- acoorUiag to c.‘J^ tJie Ueruiuna built ao toinpleft. 

* it IK snXJpOHcd that tluK j»ooplo, on account of their valov*, were 

called llccru*.'iimi*r; corrupted by the into Hemmutkiri. They * 

wer(‘ fij'Mi .3ort.tf(^J between the Elbe, the S;da, Eohem^; where now 

Anh.tU, Vnightlnucl, SixxoTiy, paid of’Mtsiiisi, and of t'Vaaoonia* 
AfterwardK, when the Marciquaiun took posKosBion of Bohemia, frhm 
wliieh Ih© Boil had boc3i e;»peJled by Maiobodunp, the IXermuaduu ‘ 
jidded thoir aettlemontHte Iheir fwn.and jdanted in theio the Suevian 
luiTiir,, whence is denved the nio<lem ajtpellatiou of ifchat country, 
Suabitt. 

They were so at that time; hut afterwards j' •in ed with the 
maiini and other ^Xerinann agiunHt the Homans in the lime of H£U'(*up 
A urelhiK, who overoanie th(jm, • 

* AglmslAyindeliconiiji, now Atifrahurg; a faiuoua Komau colony m 
the prlmnco of Btetia, of whi<*h ViTidelicsa was then u jjart. 

® ^’aoitus is Really nusbdccn if he confounds tlio souroo of tlio 
ICgra, which ia in the country of the nornmnduii'i, with that of the 
Kil)e, which riaes Jn Bc^euila. The BH>e had been formerly', as Tacitus 
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43 , Coiitig^ouB to the Henuuuduri ajre the NariB^,i;^ aiul 
next to thoin, the Mareo,maiia't ® aad Qttaidi;® Of those, the 
Marcomaiini are the .most pdwerftil attd renowned ; and have 
t'veu atjquired the 001111117 which thej'^iicktobit, by their valour 
111 expellxiig tlie Bbii> l^or are tl^ Nariisbi and Q^ia-di infe- 
^or in bravery j ^ and this is, as it were, the- van of -Oermany 
as fat as it is ‘bordered by the Danube. Within our memory 
the Marcomanif and Quadi were governed by kinga of their 
own nation, of the noble line of Marobdflnus ® and Tudrua 
They now submit even U> foreignei-s; but all the power of 
their kings depends upon tlie authority cfF the Romans J We 
seldom assist them with our arms, but frequently w^ith our 
money; nor are tlicy the loss potent on that ao(Jt>unt, 

o})serv<?rt, wt'll known to the llojuans l>y the victoriow rjf I>ru8U», Tibw- 
nua, and Binuitius; hnt iif'Torwai'ds, when the increuaing power of the 
(k'riDfuid kept the Koman arnid at a difctnneo. it was only iudistinetly 
heard of, Honoe ita sonroe was j)rol>al»ly inaccurately ifdd down jn 
the Homan gwjijraphical tallies. 1‘erhapM, however, the licrmunduri, 
when they bin I faeived in the army of Marohoiluua, received landa in 
that pait of Btihemia 111 whhh the KUk) rises; in which case there 
would W no mktake in Tjurituss account. 

^ luhahitants of that xwu’t of Bavaria which lies between Bohemia 
and the Danube. 

* InhabitantH of Bohemia. 

^ Inhabitants of Jlnravia, and tho p.irt nf Austria between it and 
the Danube. Of this people, Ammianu^ llarccdliuue, in his «i‘eount of 
the reign of Valentiiiun and Valoiis. thus ppt'aks ; “ A sudden com 
motioir- arose among tho Quadi; a nation at pros* lit (»f little conse- 
quence, but whi< h was formerly extrt'incJj warlike und potent, as their 
exploits sufficiently evince.*’ — xxix. 15. 

* Their exi’ulBiou of the Boii, who had t,iven namo to Bohemia, ha# 
been ^ready lueutioued. Bcfoic this period, tho Maiconianni dwelt 
near tho soiu'ces of the Danube, wh^re now i.-. the ilu^hy of \V"»rt.eni 
burg; and, os Ditbmar supxK.see, on acctmnt of their inhaliitiug the 
bovders of (Jomiany, were called Jtfarcnianner, from Marc (the wini'^* 
with tho old Kuglish March^t a b(*rdor, or lioundjuy, 

* These p^ojilo justitieu their military rexintatiou by the dangerous 
war which, in conjunction with the Marcomauni, they excited against 
the Homan ^ in the reign of HartuB Aurelmu. 

** Of ibis prince, and his alliance with the Homans against Armi- 
nius, liienfcjon is made by Tiwntus, Annals, li. 

^ Thus Vannius was made king of tlie Quadi by Tibex-ius. (See 
Annals, ii. dS.) At a later period, Antoninus Pius (as .appears from a 
medal preserved in Spanheim) guvo them h\irtiu,s for their ki?k.‘ And 
when they had expelled him, and set Ariogecaus on the throne, Marcus 
Aurolms, to whom he was obnoXiOus, refused to ooafinn the election. 
(Dio, Ixxi.) 
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Jit‘lund those are the Miirsigit),' Gothjni,^ Osi,^ and 
13iirii/ win) dose the rear of tlie Mai'caomaimi aud Quadi. Of 
those, the Marsigni and Bui* ** h in language ? and dregs rescnfbio 
the Sucvh .The Gothim aud.Osi prow themselvos not to be 
Gormans; the by th|)ir of the Gdlic, tb© second, of 
the Panudhiatt tongue ; and both, by Jbheir submitting to pay 
tribute ; which la^ k»vied on them, Os aliens, partly by the 
Sarroatians^ partly by the Quadi.. The to their 

additional difcferace? work iron mines,® All these people in- 
habit but a small proportion of, chamf^aigu coun^; their 
settlements ate chiciHy amongst forests, and on tiio sides and • 
summits of mountains; for a continued ridgo of mountains'^ 
separates Suevia from various remoter tribes. Of those, the 
Lygian® is the most extensive, and dilFusos its name through 
several ooiTmiunities It will ])o suHioient to name the most 
]K>vverful of thorn — the Arii, lldvcopiins, Mahimi, KJysii, and 
Naliarvali.® In the country of the latter is a grove, couse- 
crated to religious rites of groat antiquity. A priest presides 
uvor thorn, drowsed in wf)in}in's apparel; but the gods wor- 
shipped there are said, according U> the Roman interpretation, 

* TIkm^ people iuhahited -vn hat w now Gahtr, .Tagemdorf, and part 
of Silesm 

‘ JiiUai»itanta oC part of Hilesia, and of Hunpiry. 

® Inhalntants of part of Hungaiyitt* ihe Daiuihe. 

4 Tbed« woi'e eettled ubotit tho Cirpatbiau mountains, and ]the 
Rouivc^ of tbo ViMtuJa. ^ 9 

* It is prob.dltlo ibat tho Suevi were dieLini^uisbed from tho re>t of 

tbo Germans peculiar dialecft, as well as by their drees and 

mauTiors. » ^ 

** rtolcmy^nieiition=^ iron mines in or near the country of the tjuadi. 

T should ItTuicjitu) that the expression “additional dwgraoo'* (tpr, more 
hteniUy, “ which ini^ht make them more a-^haraed ”> ^oea not refer 
uicrtOy to the slavery of witrking m mincri, but to the oiicnmsbmc&of 
thcir di^idii*? up ij'oii, the hu!>Htane« by meuns which they might 
acquu’O freedom and ii»dci>eiidenco. This is quite in the manner of 
Tacitns. 'rho word irnn was figurativuly iisod by tlya ancients t6 
sif-'uify military force in general. Thus Solon, in his well-known 
ani^wcr to CvoimTis, observed to him, that the nation which possessed 
more iron would bo master of all his gold — A iki%, 

^ The mountains between Monma, Hungary, Silesia, and Bohemia,* 

® The Lygii inhabited whal. is now j>art of Silesia, of the New 
Marc>]f!J%f I^nasia and F^dand on this side the Vistula. 

® ^’i^ 08 e tribes were Hcttled between the Oder aiul Vistula, whore 
now are port of Sileanv, of Brandenburg, and of Poland, The Eiysii 
%re 8nj)posed tq have given name to Silesia. 
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to t)e Gas1or*and Tlicir attributes are Uiv5 sathc, 

their uamo, Aloia.^', * Koi jm^es, iiidecd, ^^r'^estigos of foreign 
sujxjTstition^ ap'pw m thoir woisship; ,>but t^ey revered 
under the, cl3tajL>ictc^ of men aud> TPhe Aiii. 

tierce ^yojud.the superiority of Btre})gtb th^* possess over the 
otlier jvstrenumeriated people, imjnwe theiyr. ,watuiM forocity 
uf aspect by urtiliejal lielps* Their shields i^e . black ; their 
bodies painted */? they, choose the darkest tiigbts fot »,p. attack; 
and strike terror by the fuiierejil gloom of*Slucir ^lbio bunds— 
no enemy bejn£[ able fo sustau) their eingtijor, anil, as it were, 
Mnfernal apjMiaraiioe; since in every comRat the eyOsS are 1 he 
tirst part subdued. Beyond the Lygii are the Crotlioixes,'* \\h.» 
live under a inonarchy, bomewhat inoro sU-ict than tlmt of the 
otlier (iermun imtiiuiR, yot not to a degree in compatible with 
liberty. Adjoining to these are tlie Kugii'* and Leniovii," 
situated oil the Hou-coasi ; — :dl these trilies are distinguidjed 
by round shioMs, short swords, and buiuuissiou to regal 
authority. 

^ Tho Greek >- and Jtoiiio in*/ under thu nana* of the <»r 

O.i’ittnt and PolJux, wonshipped thoBC iart<*rt2oii3 cxhalatrioo'* whu-a, 
during a, stenii. {ij>pear on the Tiiastst of sliip;^, aiid are anppu«od t.o doaote 
im apjiroaclnnj.' calm. A kiuJ ol religion*? vrmT.dhm t^tiil paid to 
Ihis ]thenormin«>n by the Roman ChlhMiln*^, umh’i’ ■ ‘^ho ap]teIlfitioirol’ 
the fire of St. Elmo, The Kali.u-v^'di h<.oai to have aflixed the Kam«* 
obaracter of cJivmity on the fat ; and the aa7uo Aleifi w prt>un- 
})!y tbj sain ^ with that of Alff or Alp, wbieh the ijoithern nntiona 
still apply to the funcicd ih-nii of liio TOimntauis, The Simnati:\n 
doities LeVjus and Pohdms, the loeTnoiy of whom ^'*'■11 in tiu> 

ruliali 5 jfer.tivals, hod, peiliaos, the samr ongin. 

^ No etistom has ijocu luoro nniv!.rs*d among tinoiv.iii'sod pooj)Io 
tUui pH luting^ the Ik^Mv, oitluT for the ]»uri)o,?e of ornaiUoub, or that of 
JiiBpiriijg teiror, 

lubaintants of wdji,>t i<' wo,' l^irther Pomotariia, the ??ew Marflm 
and ilio Weslorn jjavt ol Pt lwid, hetwcon the Odor^and Vistula. Tin*;, 
\vi‘ve a ilifleivut jvoplo irtmi tJ)«‘ (lotlia, though, perhaps, in allhuu-o 
with them 

* Therte people w ei*o settleil on tho nhore of the Baltic, whore n* >w 
arc Colburg, Cfissubia, and inirthi'r J*<»inorauia Thdr name id btill 
pre.sorvcd in the town of Rug-cmwald and f«ic of JRu«en. 

• ® These wori- also settlor.! (m the llidtic, about the modern Stolpo, 
Uaiitzig, and Lauruhurg. The Beruli aiJptMir afterwai'da Jbp have 
o'^rupied the^ Bottloinents of the Unattoiii Of these last m/turther 
mention occurs; but the Her uh made th»»mflrives himoua throughout 
Euiojie and Asia, :md wore the first of the Genuana who founded 
K kingdom m Italy under Odoaoer, 
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44, l^ext occur the comiuunitios of the SuiAies,^ seated in 
the very Ocean, ^ who, besides their strength in men and arms, 
also possess a naval force.^ The form of the^^ vessels diirera 
from ours in having a prow at each end,^ so that they are 
always ready to advance? They make no use of sails, nor 
! I Jive regular benches of oar^ at the* sides: they row, as is 
])ractisod in some rivers, without order, sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on^tlie other, as occasion requires. TL(3so 
jieople honour ^vealth;^ fsr wdiich reason they are subject to 
inonarchioal governpaent, without any limitations/' or pre- 
i*arious conditions of allegiance. Nor arc firms allowed to he 
kept promiscuously, as among the other (lerman nations* 
but arc oominitted lo tho charge a keeper, and he, too, a 

* The Suioneti inlialjited Sweden, anil the J>iinir»h isles of l''unen. 
Liingland, Zeeland, L.tlaiid, &<*. From them and the Cirnbri wore 
derived ilie Nununns, who, afti‘T hjjreixling tcrnT tbroupfh varioiu* 
purtH of tho cnijare, at lust poized upon the fed ile prcwinoo of Moi- 
maiidy in France. The namce of Uoths, Vis’gotbs, and Ostrogidbs, 
booanio still more fanionw, they being the nations who accoinplibhed ll‘e 
ruin i)f tho Uoman onqnro. Tho l.aw eff the Visigot.]i“ are btill extant, 
hut they deport much Irofu the uKual simplicity of tbi (lertnan law«. 

^ I’he Koinnns, who hod )»ut, an ni)j)erfeet knowledge of this part of 
tlio ■world, iui*igiiied hero thope “vi«--t insular tracts” ^loned in the 
hcginuiiig of this iroatis<*. Ilenco Pliny, oImo, bujs of the Baltic sea 
(tlodfvuns smns), that **it is filled mith isUnds, the most famous ot 
which, Scandinavia, (now Sw^eiicu oiul Norw/iy,) is of an nndis<o- 
Aored nifignitTiih*, that port of it only being known W'hie^ is occupied 
by tho IlillcvKflbep, o nation inh.ibiting live Inmdred cantona , w^ho call 
tins country anoUior glol»e.” (Idb. h lo.) The ineinorj' f>f the llillc- 
vioues is still ]>ri‘st.rvcd lu tloj }MUt of Swothm named lialkand. 

'* Tlienr naval p(>wer coutinued so great, that they had the glory of^, 
frauiiiig Ihe *11*1*1 di col code, the law's of whicJi W'ort first w'rittcu at 
WiPUv, the ca];ital of the isle of Gotliland, in tlie ('Jeventft century. 

* 'riuB is exactly the form of the Indian canoos, w’hioh, how’ever, are 
■ enerally W'orkod with sods .ts wall us oars. 

' The in-eal opulefiiee of a temple of the Suiones, as described by 
A.dam of Ihoinen, (Eccl. Hist. ch. «”*:»,) is a pro4)f of the wealth that at 
Jill Limpb hjiM attoncled naval dmmniou ^'This r»atioii,” says ho, *‘poa- 
sesHOH u ttJinple of great rcijow'n, called ITLsola (now Ui>eal), not f.ir 
from the cities Sictona and J3irc*i (now’ Sigtiino and Bioerkoek In 
this toniple. which is entiicly c/maincTitod wnth gold, the people wo-^ 
shiji the Htotues of three gods; the nn*st powerful of whom, Thor, 

IS stwit^?%ioji a couch in the middle; with Woden on <*ne hkIo, and 
hVicca fin the other,” P'roni the ruins of the towns tona and Bit'(‘a 
arose the prosent capital of Sweden, Sfockholm. 

^ llenoo Sponor (Notit. German. Antiq.) nghtly concludoa that the 
.uowii w'ap hereditary, and not cleeijvp, among the Suionc% 

'I AC. — VOL. U. 8 
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8lavo. The pfeteit is, that the Oceau defeuds them from any 
sudden incursions; and men unemployed, with arms in their 
hands, readily become licentious. In fact, it is for the king’s 
iuierest not to entnist a noble, a freeman, or even an eman- 
cipated slave, with the custody of ai*ms. 

45, Beyond the Suiolies is another stwi, sluggish and almost 
stiignant,^ by lyhich the whole globe is imagined to be girt 
and enclosed, from this circuinstaiicc, thaWlie lost light of the 
sotting sun continues so vi>^id till its rising, as to oIjsouto the 
stars.^ Bopular belief adds, tliat the soiwul of his emerging ® 
from the ocean is also heard; and the forms of deities,^ with 
the rays bouming from his liead, are bchohl. Only thus fjr, 
report says truly, does natme ('xtend.^ On the right shore of 
the Suevic sea dwell the tribes of the -dCstii," w'liosc dress and 
customs arc the same with those ()f the Suevi, hut their Ian- 
guJige more resembles the ^fhey worship the mother 

of the gotis;“ and as the symbol of their sujierstitiori, they 
carry about them tlie iiguies of wild boarsd^^ This serves 

‘ It j.'i tim cri iiD wlu'+.lior wliiit. I' now rillod tl»' Fro 2 oii Ocean is 
hero iiie.itul, or the ll')^Tll^n’n e\treujniie.s of tlio Baltic Sea, the tkafb 
of Bothnia and Finland, which arc so fj’ozeii t\ery winter an r.o be 
unuavigablo 

* The true principles <»f astronom}’ Imve now taught m the reason 
why, at a cerL'un latitude, thtj sun, at the snininor solstitJO, aj>]a'aris 
uev^er to aet ; and at a lower latitude, the evoiung twilight continues 
till in^»ming.„ 

* The true reading lierc is, j»robabiy, iinmergm^ Binee it wa,s a 

eomxnon notion at t.luit period, that the desoeiit ofi>tho *^011 into the 
ocean <»yas attended \sith a kind of liiB-uig iioj-^je, i*b>o red hot iron 
Jippod into water. Tlius Juvenal, fcjat xiv. liSO . — . 

^Audiet H«^TCuleo stridontem gurgite soleui. 

“ ileiW the sun riss in the Iternulean gull ** 

* bifltead ni jorums dvorarn, “forms of deities,’’ pome, with more 
probability, reiui i<]uuruv\ “ of tiio lu>raeh,” which are feigned to draw 
tlie i hariot of the sun 

* Thus Quintus Curtius, s]>e.akmg of the Indian Oi'ean, says, “ Nature 

itaolf can proceed no further.” ® The Baltic Sea, 

^ Now, the kingdom of Frussia, the duchies of Sainogitia and t'oiir- 
Jand, the pidatinates of Lii onia and Ksthonia, in tlie name of which 
last the ancient appellation of those poojilo is preserved. 

“ Because the inhabitants of this extreme' part of German^‘'^?ctaiued 
the Scythico-Celtic language, which long prevailed in Britain. 

* A deity of Scythian origin, called Frea or Fricca. Sec Mallet’s 
Inti oduct. to Hist, of Denmark. 

Many Wistiges of this superstition remain to this day in Sweden. 
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tlioiii in pla(?e of armour and every other defei^co : it I'enders 
the votary of the goddess^ safe even in the midst of fees. 
Their weiApons are chiefly clubs, iron being little used among 
them. They cultivate com and other fruits of tho earth with 
moro inrkistry than Getmaii indolence commonly exerts.^ 
They even explore the sea; and aib tlic only people who 
gatiior amber, which by them is culled Ohs€,^^m\ is collected 
among tho shallow^! and xipon the shore.** With tlie usiiiJ 
indifference of barbarians,* the}' have not inquired or ascei - 
taiued from what natural object or by what means it is pro* , 
ducod. It long lay disrcL^arded ^ amidst other things thrown 
up by tho sea, till our luxury '^ f;ave it a name. Useless to 
tliem, tliey gather it ui the rough; bring it unwu-ought; nrul 
wonder at the j>ricc they receive. It \voul(l appear, however, 
to bo an exudation Iroiu certain trees; since n‘ptiles, and cvt*ii 
winged animals, arc often seen sinning through it, which, en- 
tangled ill it while iii a liquid state, became enclosed as j< 
hardoued.^ I should therefore imagine that, as the luxuriant 

Tlio ije.iaaiitH, in tlui month of <li«‘ scawoii foimorlj saert**! to 

lu.ike little of huar^ m j>:i.sle, whicli t))cv •'»}>ply bv various- 

BnporFtiti<mfl ustv. (Seo Kccarth) A figure of Miiier Jluim, with 
tho hoar, it« given hy Mr. Pennant, lu Ium I’our in S- >thind, 1709, 
jK 2l)8, ongraTcri fi^mi a atoiie found at. the ereat statiou at I^ttherby 
m (hiTiiherlancl. • 

‘•The cauwe of thh waB, ]»r<»l»ahl\, ilieir {*on(uie<l wtuation, vvhii'h did 
not ])ornnt thorn to wander m liuutui'; and pluiideruig juirtiee, tin- 
rent of the < rcrtnans * 

2 Thifl name vvab tratipforreil to^^/as* vJieii it eamc into uhc. l*hny 
ijpeaks v»f the prnfluetioji of amfuT in t)u‘' eountr^ hJlows : — ^ It is 

eevt.un that aiulier i- proJueed in Uie olajiiib of tin* Northern Ueeau,.*. 
and iv' ealled tiy.tbe llermnnii Out* of theae i l.iuds, by the n.ativea 

nuiued Aiist.ravia, wa.s on tins aoeoiiTit called (iledsaru hy ftur E.ulors in 
the Heot of (.h^rmonii-ub.” — bib. xxxvu ,‘l , 

Mueh of the Pruartism amber im ev»*n at prohcnt colleetoil on the 
nhorcH of the Haltic, Mueh also i.s toiind washed out of ibo elayey 
eldlti of Holdernuaa. *SeoTi>ur in Se«>lland. ]>. l<». 

* IriKoimioh that tho Gnttom.s who Ibrmorly inhabited this eoa*-r, 
iiiaclo iiBo of amber as fuel, .uid j-old it for that jiurpose to the noij^-h 
houxing Teutones. TIin. ^xxvii 2 ) 

•’ VarifiUM toy« and uteiiriilM of ainbei, hucIi as brarelet*^, uoeklaeeM,, 
rings, eups, and even pillars, wore to bo met with among the luxunouB 
Homatii»^ • 

In a work by Goeppert and JJ**rendt, on “Amber and the J'\>ssil 
Reiiiaius of Plants eontainud in it^*’ published at Porliii, 1845, a 
H found (of wdiich a traiislatiuii is here given) which quite haimonizos 
with the account of Tacitus : — “ About the ports which ax? known 

z2 
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'woods and gi’ovcs iu the secret recesses of the Kast exude 
frankincense and balsam, so there are the same in the itslaiula 
!iud continents of the West; wliich, acted upon by the near 
rays of the sun, drop tlieir liquid juices into the subjaeont 
^oa» whence, by the force of temptsts^ they are thro'wn out 
upou the opposite codsts. If the nature of amber be ex- 
amined by the apjdi cation of fire, it kindles like a torch, with 
a thick and ouorous fianio; and presci^ly resolves mto a 
{glutinous matter rc^scmbling jiitch or re^in. 'I’he several 
communities of the Sitoncs^ succeed 1ho§p of the Siutoius; io 
whom they arc similar iu other respects hut djfier ui suh- 
milting to a female rcigii; so far have the\ dcgencraled, Tu)t 
only fi’oin liberty, but even fi<»m .slavery. Here Sue via ter- 
mm Liter. 

40. 1 am in doubt wlieiher to reckon iho Peucini, Venedi, 
and lAnuii among the (leiinans or Sannaljans;*' aJthough the 
I'euciiii.^ wdio are by some called P»astiuua‘, agree with the 
(Germans ni languie;e, ajq»ar<‘l, and luibibJions.^ All oi them 
liVL in filth aial laziness. The mtermaiu i.iges of their chiefs 
w'ltli the Sanuatians have debased tlioui b\ a mixture of the 
maimers of LliaL jicojile The Yene<li iiavc drawn much 
tilt! name of S.iiiiUiinl uii oiaorg»‘il, or ratbtT Ji groa|> oi ‘isbimls 

.... whu li friiuluallv 111(10.1*40(1 in om.umfcrv'H(5(V favouiod l)y 
a mild son dinuito, \Mirx (»vtivert^.il wHh %’^eg(*tatioj) and lorost. Tins 
t’orortt Wfw tli(^ iJioMiu <*f arnber being jifoducod ^ ortaiii tnvs ii. it. 
< siuk^l guiiij= in SiioLl iiu.iutits’s tlial i bo .'.iilIvoii f .rod. soil iiuw fi[>|»o,irs 
1') be fillod with it. to such a docioo, ar. if it hod (jiilv boon dvt»nvod (»1 
L voiy triihiij: loii-t of ils oojitout-. by tb(j lutci rriij^^tions of the yoa, 
■ud t[^o, storiUN >\lno}i have* l.oji.'d the oeean for contuiie-,” 

’Jioiioe, iboiiL’li fonud nn<li'rgroiiud, U a]^poar^ to ha\o. been oiigiiially 
the jrrodiictKm of »4urij'’ i osinoua t. oe. J b u(’e, t(>(^, IIk ro.isou of tho 
ap])o-iro.ne(‘ (ff in.sc< t.'., &c. in it, a* nieiiliom d by Tjuitus. 

^ Nonv^'gianfi 

- Ail bv*>(nid the Vidvl.i ro(konod Ssinnutia. TIio*>o people, 
thoivforo, ^^(.^^ ]iropcrly mlLabjt.niits oJ {Sannatia, though fi‘(»ni tiuoi 
manners tlio\ ajiiioao d of tk-rmai. omni. 

' Pliny also roLkoii.s tlio Penciui among the (.hTnian nations --‘‘Tln^ 
fifth jiaru of (lOituauT i-* }>oy£>ossesl liy rbt* Peuomi and lUslHruio, 'v\h<' 
border on the lijK'iaiis” (iv. 14 ) Knun Sttabo it aj)}>Gar.s that tlic 
r^VMjrini, part of tlio ltiis1nrii.T\ inh.dutod tlic oonntry about the inouthw 
ol ilie Danube, and jiaitioularly the idand Peuce, now Piczma, formed 
by tiio river. ' ' 

‘ I’lio iiabitrfiiiou.'^ of tlio P(mcini ero fixed ; whereas the SaruMtiaua 
w.iTi' loved about in their W'aggon.-. 

‘N'lrdey omnium ao torpor; jiroocrum ctjiiuubiis niixtis ingunhil 
ill . ' Lrumtai5ftiu habitum faduntui." In many t’diiious the sciinicolon 
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from this tor they overrun in tl»eir pAjdat'uy ex(*’.ir- 

810118 nii tl»e wt*ody and mountainous tracts lietwecn 4 h<^ 
Peucini jind Femii. Yet even these arc rather to be refevrcil 
to the UermanB, einco they huihl Iiouhos, carry sliieldB, and 
travel with speed on f()ot;*iiJ all which particuJurs they totally 
dilfer from the Sarmatiaus. -who pasfi their time in waj»gonH 
and on horseliack.^ The Fcuni'* live in a tjfate of amazing 
savagenes*^ and squrjul ]ioveriy. They are destitute of arms, 
horses, and setlled }»1kh1cs*: their food is herbs;'* tlieir cloth- 
ing, Hkiiis; their bed, the ground. Tlieir only depcndcuce is ^ 
ou their arwiws, wliich, for want of iron, are licadod with 
honc;^ and tiio cliaco is the support of the women as well as 
the men ; the ftjriner accompany the latter in the pursuit, lunl 


is pla(’.ed not aft-tr torpor, l>ut after proccram. TlitJ of the p:xN- 

BriK^ K<i read is. “ Tiic rhief men .'uv Ja/,y aud fttupid, heitii 

lllt-hy, like all the test. Intern with the t^iirmatians have 
debased.” &c. 

^ Tho Venodi extended l>eyoiKl the Piiuciui 'iinl as far a-' 

the lUltio Soa; wluae is the fciiinj.'. Venedioas now tlie tiulf of Dautzic, 
Thmr iirimc is also pre.?(tr\od jn \V\*e<h^), a pari i^f Li\oLiia. When th*^ 
(leiniau iiatiuiiB m.wle then irrn]»lioii mt.o Italv, I'niiec*, and Spaiu.tlie 
Venr i]j, hIno ealJed Wnuflj, oe»*ni>j< d tlu ir V{i**.'njt .'Oith'ments betw'eea 
the Visl-iila and Elbe. Aft < t\\ . inis eiut<sed the JIan -be, and seize I 
Ifilmaii'i, Illyneoiii, ( ‘.ivnud.i, and tin Koric AJp.'^- A part of 

(I'.rmohi rttdi ret,ini« the naine of Windi'.inari k derived from them 
Tlfts j>e<»ide were called Sl.tvi , aiel their laiiguaL'e, the Selavruiian 
RTill ]/revriilri thnmijjh a rast tia«*t of ('.mitry , » 

Tins IS tin* iiiaiincr of liViU'^ of tJie sueeesrforR of ihe Sarnia 
tianH, the Noiai J'artais » 

^ Their eooiitry is called by Pliny, Euinma, now l^nhind Wn^-nefrid 
(1)«‘ Gent I aje/obard. i, 51 thus de.s»TjlHa their s,i,\.i;e and wvelehe^ 
sinte The>f'ieritoi/im, or Smoirnmi, are not wifclumt auow in tlie 
miilst ot summer: and, beiTipT litlie riipcnor in ,-ja'.,meb-\ f,o ttio brutes, 
live upon uo other food tliaii the uw lle-h of wild rni'inalr., the hr«i v 
Rkinsol which they use for eiothlnj; I’hey <lerive their name, aceor'^- 
iinr to ihu barbnrian tomriio, from leapiina bceaiiRf tbey bunt wihl 
bi‘asts by a certiain method of lenpinj* or spiingim; with puees of wo(*-l 
bent in the ehape of a bow” llere is an e,vidont de-eription of the 
RDoW'shocB or raquets m common use .iiuou:' the Nortli American 
Ravages, us well a.s tho mhabitanta of the mo^t northern parta or 
Kuro]>o- « 

* As it iri just after mentionod that their chief dc])cndeuco ih on. tlio 
munc fTirT/cnred in huutiiif?, this c.iu only mean th-d, the vcuretahle f«)o.l 
they use consiRis of wild herbs, in opposiTiou to the cultivuted product -( 
of the earth. 

« Tho Esquimaux and tho South Sea ishuiders do the same tTung to 
this day. • 
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claim a share ’■of the prey. Nor do they provide any other 
shelter for their infants from wild beasts and storms, than a 
covering of branches twisted together. This is the resort of 
youth ; this is the receptacle of old age. Yet even this way 
of life is in their estimation liappter than groaning over the 
X>longh; toiling in the*' erection of houses; suligecl.ing their 
own fortunes ai^d those of othem to the agitations of alternate 
hope and fear. Secure against men, soewsre against the gods, 
they have attained tliat most diffiiailt point, not to need even 
a wish. 

All our further aecuiuifs are intermixed with fable; as, 
that the irellusii and Oxionso’ have human faces, with the 
bodies and limbs of wild ])oasts. These unautheuticateil re- 
]>orts 1 shall leave untouched.- 

’ IVoplc of Tilt* ori}.;in ol tlii.s faljlc wiia pro)jal>fv tbo 

mamier of clotliiuu: in tlio^o eoM lo^ionn, whore tlie. luliabitants bury 
1hom .olvo.s ill lilt' thickest furrf,'s«‘ai<‘ely leaviiif' anything of the form 
of n human cro.itun*. 

* It irf with t,ni(' ,nj<Ifiiient that tliin oxcellent historian forl- nrh to 
intermix fabulous narratjon?; ubth Iht* vt'ry luul inKtiuctivo 

liiiUkr of IIiiH tieafisc. Nuoh u inixfuiv iuj;:)il have bunmht an :in- 
])eachment <ni the fidelity of th«' iiecounl in eeie'ral , wlueh notwith- 
standing the supjiieiona profo-i^i .1 by soi.u* trMier, eouUim^ nntluxn; hut 
whiit iri entir<j 1 \ < (UjHonant to rrutli .aiul nature Had TacitiiH iinluleed 
his iiivi'iitiou 111 the d(‘%erj]»tuui (liTmaii lu.uinerH, la it j>robjil)lo that 
he could baio givin so ju-d a lue^uro of the f^tate oi a nuvlcr 

riimilftA* circuni-taiieri^ the pava;p tribes of N»>ith America, .xm \\o havo 
SI en them wuthjii the jjrecent century ' Is it bkely that liiH rolatiouH 
would havo hem so adniirabU confirjnod by tlm of law stiU 

extant, of the scueral ficimaii iiiitioii'^ , sin h as the Salie, liipuary, 
.pair '•undiau, Kiiglj'.h, and I jf unbard iP that after the eourac of so 
many oeutuin-s, and the iiuiuonue chan;^cj; of eni}ur, , the eustoins. 
Laws, and in:ifriners he desciihe's ^!lOuId siill be traeod m all the Viiriooh 
])'H>ple of (Herman di-rivatiou " A.-- lone: a- tin* orrmud rouHtJtution and 
juriBj>riideTie<,* of our own cm otlier Ihirtijiean lountneb aie slutlied. 
ibi*i treatise will bt isgnrded ns one of the modt preeiouu auvi 
authentic monumeut" of hirttoriciii luiiiqnity. 



lUE 

LIFE OF CN^US JULIUS AGRICOLA. 


[Tms work js sujtjiGaH<l l>y the cuiriUKiitatorH to hnvo l> 0 eii written 
before the, treatise on Uie llatni* is of tiie Oriujiurf, ni the thiril consul* 
6hi]> of the cinpeior Ntrva, and the se« oinl of Veipinius Rufus, in the 
5 ’^ea.r cf Rome 8i>0, and of the <'hrK**ttaii era h7. llrotn r Hceedos to this 
tt]»inion ; luit the rc ison wliich lu'^rtbi ne^ d(>cs not seem to be soti-r 
faetory. He obf'orvca that 'racitus, in the tluirl section, miMition * the 
emperor Ncrvii; but aft he does n<*ht4Kll It iu Hiviis iSen-a, the deified 
Norva, the learned couuueut.dor iiifoi.'A tJiat i\»rva w.»h still livnv.,. 
This reaRoniui? inip:ht havi. khhc wois^ht, if wt di 1 not r* imI, m seeijou 
41, that it WOK the aidont wish of A^^rieola tb.'it ho nji^hfc live to 
hehold Trajan injl-ln' iinpcrud wat. If Nona wai then ali\ts the wish 
to see anothi^r in liis room v/ould ha»e U*»*n an awkward <‘om|)liiueiit to 
tlfl’* prinec. It js, uerhap.-^, tor this rea'»oij tliat lujisius thinks 

this very elegant tract was writtMi at the saun* time with tite ]\^annei's 
of tile tlcrmaus, in tlie U‘giiinuu of the emporoi Tinjan * J'ho quobtmn 
js n*»t very mnt^iah sinee oonieeiure aJi-ne unist decider it. The piece 
it, If is ndiiiiitod to In* a niaMterpieee m tim kiini. Tat itub was son-in- 
!:iw to Aprijolu , and ivhile fdud piety bi( allies through his vt^hik, ^ 
nevi=r depai’UsMtroiu tlie ity of Uih <»wii eharncter. He bus left an 

historic. 1 monument liighh mtert sting to every Bntou, •vho wishes to 
know tho TuamierH of Ins fmet.Hti»rH, and the sfunt of Imerty that from 
the earliest time di.sringinshed tlio n.itnos of Britain “ Agrhola,** as 
Hume observes, “was the general who finally establi shed the domini(.n 
of iholtomaiiH 111 this island, lie gtivcrued it iii tho reigns i*f Vespusuui, 
Tjtir-i,''and Doiniti.in. He e.irned his Metorions arms rftirth wan 1 ; do 
foflted the IJntoDfi in eiety encounter, pierced into tho forests luid 
tlie mountains of ruledonut, reduced every state to subjection in the 
fioutherii ]iurt8 of the ishind, and chased before Inin all the men of 
fiiTcer iui<l more intractable spirits, who deemed -war and death jt.iflf 
lass ifff7i5.crtible than Bon^tu<le imdt'r the victors. He dole.ited tliem in 
a decfftive action, which they fought under (lalgacus, and having lixed 
a ehaiu of t’anrisona bei.weeu tht friths of f^l^dc and FoHh, ho cut off 
the ruder and inorc b.rion jisu'ts of tho island, ami seeiired fhe Romtiu 
province from the imursions of t)»c h.irbarous inhabi'^^nU. During 
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these military tAiturprise? he neglected not the arts of peace. He 
introduced laws and civility among the Britons ; t{i,u^:?ht them to doHir<3 
and* raise all the conveniences of fife, reconciled them to the Roinnn 
langiiajre and maimers; instructed them in letters and seienoo; and 
employed every expedient to render those chains, which he ha<i forged, 
both easy and agreeable to them.’* (Hun Vs Hist, vol, i p. i».) In this 
passage MTi Hume hift giver a summary ol the hife of Agrn-ola. It is 
extended by Tacitus m a style more open than the didactic foim of the 
essay on the German Manners retiuhed, but still vith the prccipum, 
both in sentiment and diction, peculiar to tbe^ author, in rich hut 
subdued colours he gives a ati iking incture of Agricola, kvtving to 
]>oHtority a portion ot histoiy which it would bo in vain to seek iu the 
« dry gazette style of 8uctonius, or m the pag^ of any writer of that 
period. J 

1. Tjir ancient cuh^toin of transmitting to posterity the 
actions and manners of famous men, has not been negloctod 
even by the jircscnt ago, incurious though it b(3 about thobc 
belonging to it, whenever any e:xa]te(l and noble degree of 
virtue has triumplied over that false estimation of men t, and 
that ill-will to it, by which small and groat stales are equally 
infested. In former limesjt however, as there was a greater 
propensity and freer scopie for the i>erf()i*mauce of act ions 
worthy of remembrance, so every jicrson of distinguiKhed 
abilities was induced through consojous satisfaction inthetaslv 
alone, without regard to private favour or interest, to record 
examples of virtue. Aud many cousidered i1, rather as the 
honefiJt cuufi/lence of integrity, than a culpable arrogance, to 
become their own biographers. Of this, Kutiiius and Scaii- 
rus' were instanoesj who ^\eri> never yet ccAsured on’ this 
, p/jcoufit, nor was tJio fidelity of llieir narrative cuJlpd in ques- 
tion: so much more candidly me virtues alw.iyv» estimated, 
in those periods which are Oie most favourable to their pro- 
duction. For myselfj liowever, wdio have undertaken to be the 
historian of a person doeoased, an ajiology seemed ueeess.iry; 

* RutiliiiP was copriul ii.c ; niid f<jr his upright life and great 
strictneBs was banished iJ,c, 9*2. Tucitus is the only writer wlio says 
lie wrote his own life. Athcua.*us that ho wrote n hiatory of 

tjic affairs of Homo, in the Greek language S<*auru'd was <*onsul n. c, 
114, and again B.c, 100. He is the same whom kSalliigt men- 

tioiiR as iiaving been bribed by Jugiirtha. As the banishment m KuU- 
liUB took place on the accusation of tjcaurus, it is possible that, when 
the former wrote his life, the latter also wrote his, m order to defend 
hiinself from charges advanced against him. 
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\^lncli r should not have made, had my cours® lain through 
tniics less ci'uel and hostile to virtue.^ 


* Venia ojms fuit. This whole p^sago has greatly perplt'xed the 
entice. The text is diflputed, and it is not agreed why Tacitus asks 
indulgence.* Broiler, Dituikoi and otheiw, say ho asks indulgence for 
tho mienority of his style and tnaniioi* {inopudita ac rndi ooct, c. 3), as 
Compared with tho diatuiguiahed autbois (tfuLrjue celcbtrrlnim) ot sm 
earlier and bet ter age. But there would have been loss o(*(;asiou to 
apologise for that, if times he wrote of had not been B4'> lioslilo to 
virtue. Hoi tel, lia 1)1 otto ne, wul msiiiy Ftenth enties, uinlorataiid that 
he apologises for writiir^ the rnoinoir of his laUier-itidaw so late {nunr)^ 
Vr’heii he was alreaily ifoad id(fiint'lt), of doing it, as the great 

men of a funner day did, while the Huhjoti, of their memoirs was yet 
alive ; and he pleads, iji justification of i.lie delay, that he could not 
have written it <*arljet‘ witlioid ouj mnilt'j ing the dangors of tliat cruel 
ago (the age of Iloniituiti). Tins luakes a \ery good .sonso The only 
objection ngainst it is, that the language, n/tta fuit^ seems rather to 
imply that it was neecssary to justify huu.'^i'lt for writing it at nil, 
citing the examples of former <lisUnguislLod wriioru of biography, ys In- 
had clone ill the foivgoitig introdncMMii But why vvt-uld it have been 
tamoeessary to nj)ologis(‘ for writing tlu life of Agjieola, if the timorv in 
which he lived jiad nt;i ))ocii f*o nnfrn-iidly tu virtue’-' Bc-eanao then 
Agi’ieola would haie had opportunity to a<‘hiove victories and houourn, 
which would halt! tlemauiletl narration, bid for which the jeali.iisy and 
cruolrs' of Doimlian now gave, im fac»'pc. 'I'his n, the explanation of 
Both^ and he Mipj-ods it by rcuTcnce to the fact, tied the achieve 
idents of Agri* ol.i in the conquest ol Bnt’un, though doubtless just as 
TjcitU" ha.-. (lescfitMMl them, yet oj^-upy ?%'» small a h])ace m geni'ral 
lii^itoiy, that tiny’ are not ev»'n uicntumcd by auy niiciejir historian 
execjd Iho Ciissjuh, and )u* iiieidioiis th-nii chiefly out of regaicf^to tho 
disc(;very made by Agrh-oU lor tho first, tinn, that Jilitain wa.^ an 
island. O'ld. it. Kxc 1 ) Thi.-' cxpl.in.'djon aii-weiv all the dcmaiKls of 
giamm.u’ an<l ; but as a matter ot ttCiU and fc-eling, I cannot 
receive it. Such an apology’ f(rr the uuworthiuesw of his csubjcetat tlm 
conimeuccMul^^t <if the bio/r.q»h\', ill aceonfs with the touc of tiigiiificd 
c(»utiflcnie which tum viuh*s th<‘ ouii*oir. The bo'^t coitiii^eutiiry 1 have 
seen on the pa-'sugc is Ui.it of Wubher, and it. would not, jau’liaps,^ Vs* 
giving more space to go mooted a question than the .si hohir requires, 
to extriw t it nitirc IV/n'a,” he say.s, “is here notlnng elae th.in 
what wc, in the hiurtiage of nuidesty, call an apology, and has respect 
t(» tho very justdicatum he has just olfeK'd iu the foreghing exordium. 
For Tiicitu.'S there fijijieals tt» the usage, not of remote antiquity only’, 
but of later times also, to justify liis «lo‘>igii of writing the biograjihy of 
a djstmguishod man Tluie wouhl tuivc been no need of micIi an 
apnjogy in other timo«. lii other time^, disjiensing witli all preambl?, 
Lo wfwid have begun, ai^iu c. 4, * Chneus Julius AgiictJa,’ &c,* assured 
that no one would cjuostion the propriety of his course. But now, 
after a long and sondlc sjlenctj, when one begiUR again ‘facta inoresquo 
posteris trajere,’ when he utters the first \vi*nl where speech and almost 
memory (c. 2) had bo long been lost^ when he stands foi;|;h as the first 
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^ 2. We read that when Arulenus Rustious pnblifihed the 

praises of Pastus Thrasea, and Herennius Senecio tliosf^ of 
Priscus Helvidim, it was eonsirued into a capital crime; ^ and 
tlie of tyranny was let loose not only against the authors, 
but against their writings; so thati those monume;3its of ex- 
alted genius were buriit*at the place of election in the forum 
by triumvirs ap])ointed for the purpose. In that fire they 
thought to confine the voice of the Roman people, the free- 
dom of the senate, and the conscious emofions of all mankind; 
crowiting the deed by the cxpxdsion of the f)rofessors of wis- 

' ' dom,*^ and tlio Ijaiushmcnt of every liberal art, that nothing 
generous or hoiioin*uble might reniciin. We gave, indeed, a 
cousuminatc jiroof of our ])}iticnce; and as remote ages saw 
the very iitnioftt degree of hhert}', so we, dej>nvcd by inqui- 
sitions of all the intercourse of conversation, ex])enenccii 
the utmost of slavtaT. With language we should have lost 

Tindujator of coiiJeimictl viituo, he seems to venture on sometliinL’ so 
new, so ptriinj*e, so hold, that it may well apolo;^’,” Jn onju- 

monling upon Walthor adds: li there is auy 

holdneHS ill tlie authoi’s use of words Im'Io, lliat %eiy faet suits iLo 
ronnexioii, that h;y the ooniidcxiou of liis lanj^niiKo <*vc*u, ho lujLdit 
paint the audiiL'ily ' cimiandi taui K.T^a et vii*tuti]»us tempora’- 

of rumiiug over (iw in a laet ,l(jr such is Walthn’s iuterpretatiou of ewr- 
stindi) times so ruu-l and so hortilc to virtue -Not that thoHo times 
could excite in Tacitua am i«’al nirsonal tV.ii, for tficy were past, and 
he could now tluiik vluil- lie j»lea.'od, and speak what lie thousiht 
(IIi.st.j. 1). Stj]] ho sIj udders .it the rc. oliection of those cruelties; 
and he Ireads'Wilh trcinhliur l'«»tHtep, as it were, oven the path lat.cly 
ohstructed liy tlicin Ik looks about him 1t> hoc whether, ovi'ii now', 
he may safely uttoi his aoicc, and he tiiuid!} asks pardon for venturing 
to brelfe the roigmiif? 7’//^r. 

' A pass'UTc m I>io ei^ctdirnilly illustrates tlio fact he\;r‘ ‘referred to 
^‘He (i)oiujlj*n) put to death Ikisti. us Arulenus, heeaup€i lie ‘studied 
philosophy, and liad j^iv on Thru, ea the a]>pollation of holy; and Heren- 
nius iScneeio, becaii.'.t*, although h'^ lived many years after serving tiie 
olfioe of qn.estor, be solicited uu otLci post, anil because he had wniteii 
the Life of llohidius IWciis” (Ixva. p 7tir> 1 ^Vith io&B aeouraev, 
Suetonius, in *hifl Life of Doiniiian (s 10), says: “lie put to dearh 
Junius Riiht.cus, bo* ansc ho had juiblwhed the panegyrics of Piedus 
Thraisoa and llclvidius I'liscus, and Iiud styled them most lioly persons; 
and on this occasion he ex]»elled all the plniosophers from the city, and 
fFoin Italy/* Arulenus llnstuus was a Stoic ; on w'hich account ho was 
contumeliously called by M. Ili*guluo “the a|io of the Stoics, ^n’lied 
with the Vitellian scar.” (Pliny, L]*iBl, i. 5.) Thnusea, w'ho killed Ntiu, 
is iiarticularly recorded in the Annals, book xvk 

“ Hie expulsion of the philosophers, luentionod in the passage above 
quidod from l^uetoniuH. 
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memory itself, had it been as much in our powfjr to forget, as 
to bo silent. 

3. Now our spirits begin to revive. But although at 
the first dawning of this happy period,^ the emperor Nerva 
united 1 m 5 D things before faicompatible, monarchy and liberty; 
and Trajan is now daily augmenting? the felicity of the em- 
pire; and the public security ^ lias not onl^ assumed hopes 
and wishes, but has^secn those wishes arise to confidence and 
stability; yet, from the nature of human infirmity, remedies 
are more tardy in^ their operation Ihau discjisos: and, as ^ 
Ixjdics slowly increase, but quickly perish, so it is more easy 
to sujipress industry and genius, than to rccal them. For 
indolence itself acquires « chann; and sloth, however odious 
at first, becomes at length engaging. Baring the space of 
fifteen years, ^ a larg(‘ portnm of human life, how groat a 
number have fallen by casual tnents, and, as was the fate of 
all tbo most distinguished, by tlie cruelly of the jiriiice ; whilst 
wc, tJie survivoi’s, not of others alone, but, if 1 may be 
allowed tlie expression, of ounsdj'os, find a vc»id of so many 
years in our lives, wlncli bus silently bniught us from youth 
to maturity, from matrirc age to the very verge of life’ Still, 
however, 1 shall not regret having co7n])osed, though in rude 
and ai-tlesa laugiuig(\ a inemorial of i*ast servitude, and a 
te^Tnuony of jiresout blessings.'^ 

Tlie present tvork, lu the im-aiifime, which is iledicated 
to the hoiTour of iny father-in-l.iw, may bo 'thought to 
merit ajiprobiitaou, or at least (*xcu.se, from the piety of llie 
intx'utiou- » ^ 

4, Julius Aork.ola was bom at the ancient and 
illustnoiivs Colony of Furuiujubi Belli his graiu^fathers were 

* 1'his tnilv hnppy period hcL^aii when, aftfT tltc death of Drmiitiau, 
ami the recirtion of liw actu, the impenul antliorily devolved on Nerv.i, 
whorie virtues Were eiiiulatud by the buceefituve einjeroiB, Triij.ui, 
Hadrian, and both the Aiitoniues. 

2 ^Securitas publira, “ihe public becnnly,'* waR a currtsnt exprchsion 
and wifih, and waR frequently xiiberihod on meiluls. 

® The term of J)(uuitjan’» reij^n, ^ 

* It .^pears that at this time 'rfudtns proposed to write not oulv tJ e 
book^Pcu hin ITjatory aiid*Aiaiah, uhn*h roiitain Ihc “memorial of past 
pervitiide,*’ but an aceouiit <>1 tlie “ ]uvhciit blerisingR” exemplified in 
the occiirrtiuf'erf umitu Tm erva and ^I’lMpai 

* There were two Roman colnmorf nf tliifi name; out' in Uinbrin, 
8up]‘o,>-tjd to be tile })Ui'e now ';alhd Fnuli; the other m l^arhoniienyian 
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imperial pi*octinitors,^ an ofTico which con fore the ‘muk of 
equestrian nobility. His father, Julius (.hu'cinTis,^ of the 
seiiatori an order, was famous for the study of eloquence and 
philosojihy; and by these accomplishments Ijo drew on him- 
self tlio displeasure of Cains for, being cv»minaiided 

to undertake the accusation of Marcus Silaims,'^ — on his re- 
fusal, ho was jnit to death. His mother was Julia Ihocilla, 
a lady of exompliiry chastity Kducatejji w^lh tenderness in 
her bosom, he passed his cln'ldhood and youth in the at- 
^ tainment (»f cvoiy lihcml art. He was^ preserved from the 


rianl, the movleru name of whidi i;^ Frejua. This last was proUably 
tbo l)ii-tb-j)U<.e of Aia’icoLi. 

^ Of the ]jr(»cujatc>r^ ^\llo were Hi'iil io tlio jm»V'ine(*s. some liaU th< 
ehar^e of tlie revenue, other.-, not only of that, but of the pn- 

vote revenue of tin* ein})eror 'J’he.^e were llio imperial jm)eiirat.or.y. 
All the oflii e-s rehitne to the fumii* lv weit m the post^CriKion of the 
liinnan knichta; of whom tlie imiM'iuil ]>roeiiratoif4 were aeeounte'l 
noble. Ifoine the e(iue.*'trmn nulnlity of wh'ch TaojtiH speaks. In 
.some of the lesser j 7 ‘ovinees, the pio(.iirat(»is ha«l tlu* civil junsUietion, 
as w'ell as the admiuif'ti'ation «•! the revenue I'his was the ease m 
J uda'H • 

^ Seneca iiears a veiy lioiinmable te-tmiouv to tlu-* “ If.” 

psys ho, “w’o hav»' occasion for an example ot a cn’eal mind, Jut ns cirt* 
that of Julius Gra‘< inns, an e\eellent ])trs(in, wlmni Fain,*, Gfesar j/iif Io 
death on this account alone, thal In* w.t? a bettei ivan than could he 
siiUtTcd under a tyiaiil ” n)e !♦ ‘nef, ii. lil ) llis hooks concerning 
Vincy.irds arc cmiimeiided hy <*ohimeliu ami l*linv. «■ 

•• (^li;_mla, 

* l^larcus Suaun.s W'as the f.dher of Glandia, tin’ first, wufe of Cuius. 

Aecordmgf to the historians of th.it -jieiiof], (Jums was jealous of him, 
and to^k every o])portunity of moti.ifviiiR hmi Tacitus iv 4M) 

^p".enti<‘iis that the emperor tie] »nve« I him of tht. military eoiumand uf 
the troojiR in Afiie.i in an in-^nltiiJi!; to, inner Pion {]w ) slates, lliat 
when, from Ills ac^e and rank, Sd.inus vviu iisually askt Ins ojuuioii 
first hi the. si'ii.ite, the emperta found a pieiext for iiroventin/i: lliH 
respect bomg ])j»d to his woitli Suetonius (iv 2h) recordn that the 
ern])eror one daj ]ait to sea iii •• hasiy manner, and eomniniided Silaiuis 
to follow him. This, from tear of ilincNS, ]io dcidined to do; 
which the eirijicror, aUo].:in'/ that he stayed on shore in ordt*r to t 
poesession tJ the e’ly in t.u.-e ,iu^\ ueculeut befell himself, compelled 
him to cut tiirt ov,n throat. Jt would seem, from the prosnut passajije 
of Tncitxis, that there were some le^^al forms taken in the case of 
SilanuM, and that Jnlnis Gru'cmns wan ordered to be tho ae.euser; and 
that tliat nohle-mmdud man, refnsm]; to tak’c jiart in proeeeffiga so 
cruel and iniquitouri, vvas hiinaolf put to death 

* Of the j>art the Itomaii matr(»ns took in tho cdueaiion of youth, 
TaidtuB has given an ch gant and iutercBting account, in his Oialogrie 
concerning Ofktojyi c. 28. 
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iJlurem^jntB of vice, not only by a iiaturallyf good disposi- 
liou, bnt by being sent very early to pursue lus studies^ at 
Massilia;^ a place where Grecian politeness and pnn'iiicial 
frugality are hap])ily united. I remember he was used to 
relate, thj^t in his early youth he should have engaged with 
more ardour in plnlosophicfil speculation than was suitable to 
a ItoDiaii and a senator, had not the }»riuloncc of his mother 
restrained the w^annth and vehemence of Ins^HliKpositioii i for 
his lofty and uprigfit spirit, inflamed by the channs of glory 
and exalted reputation, led him to the pursuit with more 
I'ageriioKS than dincretion. Jl,eas<m and ri])cr years tnnjierod * 
hit, warmth; and from the slinty of wisdom, he retained what 
IS most diflicult to oomjiass, — moderation. 

0. lie learned tiu; nuliincnls of war in Britain, under 
Suetonius Paullniiis, an a(‘tivo and jiriident commander, wdio 
ehose Inm for liis tent coinjtanion, in order to form an esti- 
mate t»l his nuTit/^ Nor did Agiacola, like many young men, 
who convert military service into wanton ])iistiine, avail him- 
si'lf litcntiously or slolhlully of Ijjs tnbumi.ial title, or his 
inexperience, to speml Jus time i if*] >1 cum ires and absences from 
<lut 3 , but he omphm'd hiuihelf m eannng a knowdedge (»ftho 
country, making himself known to the aiiny, lejunmg from 
the expel lenceii and mulating i he -best, neither prea^ing to 
)>e employed thronglj vuingh^y, inu’ deeJining it through 
tihndity, and jioifurming Ins duly with e(|Lial solicitude and 
Kj)int. Attu) other timo m trnlh was Ih'itam mure agitated 
or m a state of greater uncertainty. ( )nr veterans slaugiiterc<l, 
»»U! eolonies ])uvnt,*‘ our armios cut (»fl, ^ — wo wtTO then con- 
tending foif safety, afterwards for vjctfiry. I^iinng tliis pon<>»4, 

* Now MarrieilU's. Thi^ wati a (’••loiiy ot llic ; wlionrf^ it 

dt‘r i\ecl that tineiaii polj h-ufBs tor wliu-li it wwa long fauious. 

* it w’lirt CBiial fov geiiorals to a'lnul voiin^ inoii ^>1' jn'oiuining (‘lianu'*- 
tera to tins hoaourabln corupaiiioJisliii,, wlutii lesouiblesl tin.* otfice of 
juj aule-do-CttiMp in tin' uiodcrn nervioe. '^I’Lus Siu'toiiiuH inform'' us 
ilifit Cicsav umde liis lirst campaign in Asia as lout coiiijauion to Mar 
ruw Thermus tljo ju’a tor. 

** I’ljjs was ttu- fate of the colony of veterans at Camalodunum, now 
t^olelu'ster or Maldon. A particular aceount of Hub revolt is given lu 
<]je 34 th book of the Annals. ** 

^ Tiiiii*. alludes to the <lefeat of Pctiliu.s Ceriahs, who eame w'lth the 
ninth leguni to succour lUo colon;v of Camalodnuuni. All the inlantry 
wore tslaughtercd; and J'etiliuK, with the cataJiy ah^n^, f^ot to the 
t amp. Tt was shortly after this, that Suetonius defeaUd floa<ln ea and 
li. r foiv'-s. . 
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althoUj^h all IsSiiiigs were ii-ansacted under the coud'uci and 
direction of another, and the btross of the whole, a« well as 
tlie glory of recovering the province, fell to the general’s 
share, yet they imparted to the young Agricola skill, expe- 
rience, and incentivos; and the passion for military glory 
Guterod his soul; a passion ungrateful to the times,^ in v'liich 
eminence was unfavounibly tjonstniod, and a great reputation 
was no less dangerous than a had one. ^ 

6. Departing thence to uudei't-ake tho offices of magistracy 
in Rome, he married Dornitia ]>ccidiana,,a Jady of illustrious 
* descent, from whicli eunnexion he derived credit and suj^jiort 
in his pursuit of greater things. They lived together in 
adminible harmouv and mutual affection; each giving the 
])rcfereuce to tho otlior; a conduct equally laudable lu both, 
except that a greater deinve of jiraise ir due to a good wife, 
in proportion as a bad one deserves the greater censure. The 
lot of qufCRtorsliip- giivi5 him AkIh for Kis province, and 
the jnoconsul Salvius Titiauu'''^ h'r his su])enor; by neither 
of which circumstances was he corruj^ted, allhough tlio pro- 
vince wafa wuallJjy and ojieu to ]»lniuler, and tho jirocunsnJ, 
from his rajiacious dispohition, 'wouhl readily have agreed to 
a mutual concealment of guilt. II is family wius there in- 
cf^'ased by the birth of a daughiiT, who w'as lw>th the sujport 
of his house, and lus cimsoKfiion ; for he lost an olilor-born 
son i^^, intancy. The mtei val between hl^ serving tho officoft of 
quECstor and tribune of the peo])le, and ovi'u the year of the 
latter magistracy, he ]>asso(l lu repose and ii;aetivity, w'oli 
knowi/ig the teiiqier of the tnut'S iiudor Nero, in whioh mdo- 
Kiuco was wisdom lie uiaiiitained the s.iiueJ tenor vd conduct 
Vilieii pi-tetoi-; for the judnuary part (►!* the office did not tall 
to his share. ^ lu tho exlijbii'on of public games, and the idle 

’ Those of Xnro. 

The of ({ujostor was itio ml'-arn o to nil ]>nbllc 
Tlie quiestors i«nd thtir wciv dislnlmted Ijy lot to tiir 

Hovoral provinops, that there mij^ht bo no previous connosioiis boUitM ii 
thf'm and the g<*v''ci*uorfl, but they niyit serve aa rhfleks upon each 
other 

' ’ 13 Author of the emperor Otbo. 

* At the head of the pFiCtors, the number'.'if whom was diffipw-tit at 
different perioda of t)ie empire, were tho Vrietor [Trbaniis, and Vra‘tor 
I'eregrinus. The first administcrc'd justifo amou^^ the citiKcns, thci 
second among strangers. Tho rest presided at public del)atos, and 
had the charge of exhibiting the public games, which were celebrated 
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trapping of dignity, he consulted ])ropricty aWd the measure 
of lus fortune; by no means approaching to extravagance, 
yet inclining rather to a popular course. When he was after- 
wards appointed by Galba to manage an inquest concerning 
the ofFenugs which had teen presented to the toini)le8, by his 
stnet attention and diligence he preserved tl^e state from any 
further sacrilege than what it had suflered from Nero.^ 

7. The following^ year- inflicted a severe^ wound on his 
peace of mind, and his domestic concoms. The fleet of 
()tlio, roving in a (iisorderly manner on the coast/ niade a ^ 
hostile descent on lutemolii/ a part of Liguria, in winch the 
mother of Agricola was inurdercd at her own estate, her lands 
were ravaged, and n great juirt of her eflectK, which had in- 
vited the assjissins, w^as cjirried oil' As Agrictda u]>()n this 
event was hastening to perform the duties of tilial piety, he 
w'as overtaken by the news of Ves])asiaifs asj>iring to the 
empire/ aiid immediately wont over to lus party. The first 
acts of power, and tiie govennmmt of the city, were entrusted 
to Muciaiius; Domitiau being al^tbat time very young, and 
taking no other privilege iroin hr. father s eh'vation than that 
(^f indulging his licoutuuis ta.'-tes. l^tucianus, liaving aji- 
proved the vigour and tiUelity of Agncola in th^. service of 
raising levies, gave him the comniaiul of the twentieth legion,® 
which had appeared iMckw’ard ifi takin*^ the oaths, as soon as 

he had heard of the seditious ]>raelices of its comm.iyder ^ 

• * 
will) rtok'iiiTiity tor sovrij r MVi* ninl ai a va^t fXjti'UHC. 

'I'lus, iudccii, in liio liiiieH of the eiuprrors, was .aliiiDbi tlip sole bu^me^s 
of i,lie pPtvtorf., wIk^so (bp,iiity, as Tacitus ciwprcsMca it, coiiJistcti^in the 
idle tra]»))iu/»s of Rtaif; c lI'H'tliius .iu->t]y tonns the ]»njptorsLij> 

“an Hiiipty u:iiiie, and a j.^ri( V(>H{i Imrlhcn on the tjonator^an mnk.” 

^ ]Noro liad plundered ilie teniple.-' for tlie Bnp]>ly of hin extravai^ance 
and rkbiiiichery. See Anij.ds, xv. 4o. 

H^Iub waB tile year cjf lloiue 8'dJ ; from tlie birth of Chriid;, C9, 

The cruelties and. dejnedations eoinniitltid on the coast of lt,rdy by 
tlu-J fioet aro dcrionbed in livel;, eoloiua >»y Ta<itu;;j llisk li. Id, 13. 

Now the county of Vmtinjic,l).i. Q’he att.nls npfm the mnnicipal 
town of this place, called Allniiiu lutemelmm, ia partjculai’Jy nion- 
tioued in the pixRaafie above referred to. 

In the month of J nly of thin year. 

® twentietli legion, puruninoil the Vietorioua, was stationed in 
Hritiiin at Beva, the modern Hhestej, where many inecri]>ti(mR and 
other momimenta of Ronmn antiquities ha\o bt>on <lis<'overed. 

^ RoHoiuB Cofhua. JIis tlisputos with the governor of linlain, Tr© 
belUufi Maxemus, aro related by Tacitua, Hist, i 0*0. ^ 
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This legion hfcd been unmanageable and formi<lablo’ even to 
the consular lioutenaiits;^ and its late commander, of pneto- 
rian rank, had not suihciont authority to keep it in obedience ; 
ihough it was uncortain whetlxer from his own disposition, or 
that of Ills soldiers. Agricola wasiherefore appointed as his 
successor and avenger^ but, with an uncommon degree of 
moderation, lie chose rather to have it ap|)ear that he had 
found the legioS obedient, t.bm tluit lie had made it so. 

8. Yetfcius r>oliinus was at that time governor of Britain, 
and ruled with a inildor sway than was jjjuitable to so tiivbu- 

' lout a ^province. Ibider his admmistnition, Agricola, aim'-* 
loinod to obey, and taught ta consult utility as well as gl«>ry, 
tcmjjered his ardour, and lostraiiiod his enterprising h]>int. 
His virtues had soon a larger held for their display, from the 
a]>poiiitment of retiluis tVrealis.- a man of e.onsnlnr dignity, 
to the goverument At hist he only sliareil tlii‘ fatiaues and 
dangers of his general; bni was presently allowed to partake 
of his glory, (/ereabs fre<]^uently entrusted him with part 
of bis army as a trial of his abilities; and fnan the inent 
sometimes cnlargeil his emnmand. On the^e occasions, 
Agricola w'as in vor ostentatnais in ii‘'‘'nmiiig to linnself the 
merit of liis exploits, but always, us a sultordinati; (>hictT, 
gave the honour of lius goo<l foitnneto liis }m])enor. TIuk 
i»y his s]>mt in (‘xeeiiting oiheis, and liis moJtsiy in report- 
ing Ids Kuee^'ss, he av'oided envy, yet dnl imt ful of ae«]uinng 
leputation.' 

9. Oil ins return from commanding the legion he was raised 
by WisjKisian to the patrician order and then invested witli 
tlio government, of A«piiuinia;‘ a distinguislied jiromotion, 
both in resoKict t.o tlio oili»*,i^ itself, and the hopes (d' tiie eon- 
sidate to which it destined him. It is a common sup])ositiou 
that military men, liabitaatcd to the unscrupulous and sum- 
mary piocesses of eani])S, wdicro things are carried w'ltb a 
strong hand, are deficient in tlie address and subtU^ty of 
uonius retjuisite m ei\il jurisdietion. Agruadi, however, 1/v 
Ins natural priidenee, was enabled to act w’itli facility and 

A TliP goverooiB of f.h<* provinrc, and canimaiider'’ in chief efi'ei .liJ 
fliw b-gitniH RbUioaed jh jL. 

- Ho lunl foruicrly Imen commander of the ninth tei-don. 

*’ TJio province of Auuilama extended from the Pyrenean mouu 
tani.K to tlie i«ver higcr (Loire). 
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precision oven ajnong civilians. He distinguiiiioil the iionre 
of business from those of relaxation. Whon the court* or 
tnbunal demanded his presence, he was grave, intent, awful, 
yet generally inclined to lenity. Whon the duties of his office 
were ovor,^the man of x>ower was instantly laid aside. Nothing 
of Kt^eruncss, arrogance, or rapaciousufess appeared; and, what 
was a singular folicity, his altivhility did not ^impair his an- 
tliority, nor his severity render him loss beloved. To mention 
intogritv and freedom from corruption in such a nian, would 
bu an affront to liifc^vnlues. He did not even court repu- 
tation, an object to winch men of wortli frequently sacrifice, 
)>y ostoritatiou or artifice : equalK aveudmg competition with 
hicj colleagues,^ and contention with tiic procurators. T«» 
overcome iii su(‘1j a contest he tin night uiglorioiis; and to lie* 
put <I(»wn, a di.sgiMft‘. SumcwlMt li‘.ss ihun three years were 
spent in this office, wlien he was rcc.ilJod to the immediate 
prospect of the consulate; wdiile at the same time a popular 
ojiinmii prevailed that the government of Britain would bo 
conferred upon him; an (>]iniioii ^i^ot founded upon any sug- 
gestions of his own, blit upon his being thought equal to 
the station. Common fame does not always err. sometimes 
it even directs u ciioico. Wlieu consul,- he conlraeteii his 
daughter, a latly«already of tlie happiest promise, to myself, 
thou a very young man; and after liis office was expiivd I 
rtHX'ivod lier in marriage. IJe was im mediately aj)})oi»ted 
governor of Britain, and the pontificate was added to liis 
other dignities. ^ 

The situation and inhabitants of IJrifcain have bee,I de-„, 
soiibod by many w nters ; ^ and 1 sliall not add to the number 
w'ith tIio mow "of vying with them in accuracy aiul'ingennitj , 
but h(‘cause it was first thoroughly subdued m tlie jieriod df 
the ]iresent histoiy. I’hose things which, wdnlo yet tmasecr- 
tained, they enibcllishcd with their eloquence, shall here In 
relalod with a fiutliful adlierence to known facts. Britain, the 

’ Tlif ejOMM‘norri nf tlio neighbouring provinces 

* Accricola was consul in the year of Rome 8;^0, a.d. 77, along W’ilu 
Doiuitian. ^du•y Miccoedod, in the calends of July, the consuls Vch- 
pasian i»»«l Titus, who begait the year. 

^ lie \va.-> admittod into the Pontifical College, at tbe head of ■which 
w a,", t hi' J 'out ifvs M asimus. 

* Julius C’itsar, bivy, Strabo, Fabiua llusticns, Pom])onia'« Mct», 
Pliny, iVc. 
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lar:^ 0 Rt of all itho ialfinde which have ooine withic. the know- 
Icclgc of tlie Rouuns, stretches ou the oast towards Geriiiaiiy, 
(*ii tlic west towards Spain, ^ and on the south it is even 
\\ ithin sight of Gaul. Its northern extremity has uo opposite 
laud, but is washed by a wide andrf>pen sea. . Livy, the most 
t'loquent of ancient, ami Fabius Rusticus, of modern writers, 
have likened the figure of Rritain to un oblong target, or 
a two-edged And this is in realitv its Hpi>earanco, ex- 

elusive of Caledonia ; whence it has boeirpopularly attril>iitod 
1o the whole island. Rut that tract of country, irregul.irly 
btretcliing out to an immense length towards the fiirtla^t 
shore, is gratlually contracted in form of a wedge.** Tlio 
Roman fleet, at this period ‘first sailing round this renudest 
coast, gave certain ]mjof tliat Britain was an island: and at 
tlie same time discovered and subdued the Orcades,^ islands 
ull then unknown. Tliule^ w^as^also distinctly seen, wdiioh 
winter and eternal snow had liitliorto concealoii. The sea is 
reported to be sluggisli and laborious to the rowrer; and even 
to lie scarcely agitated )>y winds. Tlie cause of this stag- 
nation 1 imagine to be tlic^ dcliciency of land and mouiitanis 

^ Tluirt C.T'^.iv; •' Oiu* rtulc of Biitjiin mcliDOR towards Sjiiiiii, sun I 
tho pottiii” MOi, on wlnoh i).!^ liolind is mtuated.” — t>riJ ttiiJl v. Tl. 

“ Thobo, as Nvoll H-. otln*r ri"iOinliliiiicvs Hug<reatec? \*y aiioicnt j;eogr.'i* 
})herd, luivo )»«on iiKi^tly (U-.'.Uo^’^d the j^ronter aocnracy of inoderu 
mai)«. ' 

rhiR iR<Ro far trne, tliat ili(» northern cxtrotaity of Scotland is 
mndi rian'owrr tliau Iho bontheru count of England 

■* Tho Orkney IsUiid.s. Tlic-o, although now first jtboroughly knotMi 
to tlv'i Koiii.ins^ had hcfuio boon hc.ml of, and mentioned by .luihorn. 
^'Thub Mela, ill- 0; “There aie thirty oi the OnwlcH, sepumted fioni 
each other narrow .struitR.” And riiuy, iv. ]t> : “The, ()ir;ich‘rt 
forty in number, at ii fonull dl-<t.'ince irmu each other.” lu the reign 
of Claiidiud, the report con'aimng tbeso iblauds was partienlaily 
current, an<I adul.-ttioii converted it iiil<» the news of a vittory. Ileiite 
llieroiiymuR in his Cln\uiieou says, “Claudius triumphed over the 
Britons, and added the Orcados to the Koiuaii empire.” 

^ Caindcu Riipjiu'.os the Shethuid IslaiulB to be meant hero Thule; 
othora iinagme ;c to luuc beou one of tho Hebrides. Bliny, iv. Id, 
mention, •? Thuie as the iriost remote of ajl kuow^u islands; and, F»y 
* jtlacini; it bnt one day’s sail from the Frozen Ocean, reudeis it ]>robn- 
ble that Jeclaud was intended. Proeopius (Bell. Qoth. ii {:)) bpeuKs 
of tinoLher Thule, which munt havi’ boon ]fiorwuy, wliieh inauj^ of the 
nucicuts thought to bo Jin islnnd Mr.Pennnnt Hnjipobes thnt tho Thnlo 
hwe meant was Foula, a very lofty isle, one of the most west,orly o. 
the Shetlamls, which might cawly bo descried by the fleet. 
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wwVre tenipoRts aro gcuemted ; and the difficiijifiy with wliicli 
such n mighty muss of waters, in an uninterrupted maiq,. is 
put in motion.^ It is not the business of this* work to inves- 
tigate the nature of the ocean and the tides; n subject W'hich 
many w-riters have already undertaken. I shall only add one 
circuinstajice: tliat the dominion of sea is nowhere more 
extensive; that it carries many currents in this direction and 
in that ; and its ebbings and fi(»wings arc no# confined to the 
shore, hut it pcnctfates hito tljo heart of the country, and 
ivorks its Avay among hills and moiinlains, as thougli it wciv 
ill its own domain.*' 

11. Who were the first inhabitants of Britain, whether 
indigenous® or iinniigrants, is a question involved in the 
obscurity usual among hai’harians. Their tenqicramcnt of 
body is various, whence deductions arc formed of their dif- 
ferent origin. Thus, tlie ruddy hair and large limbs t>f the 
('Caledonians^ point out a (’Tcrinan derivation. The swarthy 
coin]jk‘.\ion and cni'led hair of the Sihiivs.^ together with 
their situatiou <)p])osiie to Spc^iii, renuer it probable that 
a colony of the ancient lliori*' possK^ed-tliemsolvos of that ter- 
raoiy. Tiny who are ncuiest Ci.iul^ resemlde the inhabitants 

* An f.ir ns tho Tnc.iiunir of rtiib ]UBp!acre can he it would 

uB if the fii^t oii< 'iogs of BHta'n, to ciihimce the idea 

of tIumt dfiiJi;<Ta and hard.diipri, had jepioHent*Ml t)\o 'Northern Kea ati 
jn su'di a thiekene*! h.ill 4oli(l mt.df, that, the oar^ eould BcareeJir he 
irked, or iha water uj-dtatcvl f>;v winds. TucitiiH. lio'v#p\or, ratlior 
thodsos to explain itr. ptinL^uant eunditi(*n from the want of winds, and 
1h>' di^IieJiUy ofniioviiitf HO ^rcat a bo<ly of waters But the f.iet, 
t.Kfjj either way, IB erroneous; ;ih tliw hcj in never obBerved l^ozeij^ 
and IB reuKuleibly stormy and tonuaBtuoiiR. — Ailin. 

’ The i^’'eat*miinl'er of firthd and inlelB of tlie sea, ^liiob almoBt 
CMit through tbo northern ]>arts of the isl.md, aarfwell aa tbo heig^ht 
of tlio tides on the eoaat, rcndiT Ibis otworvation peculiarlv proper. 

^ mentions that the interior lulinhitantR t,f liritain were bv.)i- 

po.sed to have ori;;ina1.ed in tiie island itself, (bell Gall. v. 12 ) 

- (lalt'donia, now {Scotland, wu? at That time overaj^vacl t»y vast 
finvRts. Thus Pliny, iv 1(J, speaking of Hritain, nayR, that ** for thirty 
yearn x>^i-Bt the Roman unns had not exlon<led the knowledge of tJio 
irtlaiid beyond the Cal(*donian forest 

^ Jidivihitants of w'^hat are now the eountien of Glamorgan, Mon* 
moiittin^Jirf'cknook, Hereford, and Radnor. 

« The Ibcri we,re ft ixiojde of Sixain, so called from their neighbour- 
losid to thi‘ river Iherua, now Kbro. 

^ Of these, the inhabitantH of Kent are honourai>ly mcntioneil l>v 
Co ^jar. “ Of all those people, by fur the most civilize^J are those 
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of that country; whether from the duration of hereditary 
iiiflueucc, or wliethcr it be that when lauds jut forwai'd 
ill oj/posite directioua/ climate gives the same couiUtioii of 
body to the inhabitauts of both. Oa a gonenil survey* how- 
ever, it appears probable that the Sauls originallj tocjk pos- 
hossiou of the neighb#uriug coast. The sacred rites and 
saj>erstitioiis^ of those jxioplc are discernible among the 
Britons. The Itangiiagos of the two nations do iv't greatly 
differ. The same audacity in provoking danger, and irreso- 
lution ill facing it when present, is ol)so|wable ui both The 
Britons, liowever, display more ferocity,^ not being yet solteiie^l 
by a long })eace: foi- it ajjp'ai.*^ fi'oiti history that the GauLs 
were onct‘ n^iiowned m wai, till, losing their valour with thtii 
liberty, languor and indolence entcriMl ainoiigst them. TIk* 
same change has also taken place among ihoso of the Britons 
who liavo been long subdued; ^ hut tlie )*t'st eoutinue Mich as 
the Cauls fornKTly wore. 

12, Their iniliiary streuiith consists in iiilaiitry: some na^ 
tioiis also make use of charuits iu war; the managiauenl of 
which, the most lioiiourablt j^ersoii guides the reins, while his 
dependents fight from the ehanot.*^ The* Britons W'cre for- 
merly governed by lungs,*’ but at prusi m tliey are duuiled 
in factions and jiartios among tiieir eJnets; gnd tins want of 
union for coiicertiug somi' gtSur.il plan i.*' the inu»>t fuourahle 
circijim stance to us, in our deMuu^ against so powerful a jlco- 
])le. It is**seldom that two or thiee comiuuniues ctmeur in 

jiiliubitiug tbo maritime roimtry of Caatiuiu, who <liOcr littlo m iliLir 
from the Gaulfi ’ — I>eil. Uull. v, l ). 

^ From tlie obliijuity of the opposite eoabt* of anU France, 

Bomo ]>art <k? tho loruiLT runs further south thrm the nortUeru ei- 
tiYiuity of the latter. 

^ Fartieulaily the myrttiJnoUM ’lud bloo'ly {-olemuitieR of the DrinUa. 

^ The children wore b('i’n and nurwod an this ferocity. Thnn tSoli- 
nun, c. 22, Ki>eiikmg of the warlike nation of linloritj, say?, “ WJion a 
\voman i« delivered of a male child, tho l.iy.s its first fi^od upon the 
liuHliaaid’s sword, and with the p«)jnt ntly puts it within the little 
one's mouth, \ rhyiug to her country deitieH that hw death may in like 
^manner ho lu the midst of armH.” 

In tho jeign of OlaudiuF. 

» The practice of the Greeks in the Heiueric age was the*i. everse 
of tliirt 

^ ThuH the kings Cuuohelinus, Caractacus, and Frasuta^jin, and the 
queens Oartismandua and Boadicea, are nieutioned in dilferqnt part* 
of TacituH, f 
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ropellhi^ the common danger; and Uhib, they engage 
singly, they are all subdued. The sky iu this country is 
detbnno<l by clouds and frequent rains; but the cold is never 
extremely rigorous.^ The length of the days greatly exceeds 
that in our part of the ^<»rhl - I'lie nights are bright, and, 
at tho extremity of the island, so slfort, that the close aiul 
return of day is scarcely distinguished fiy a nercejitible inter- 
val. It is ov(‘n assqrte<l that, when clouds <k> rn^t iutervone, 
the splendour of the sun is visible during the whole night, 
and tiiat it does rud apjitMr to rise and set. but to move * 
across.'* Tlie cause of tins is, that the extrcnio and flat parts 
of the earth, casting a low sliadow, «h) not throw up tin' 
darkness, and so iiiglit falls beneath jlie sky and the st£U>!.* 
Tlio soil, tlnaigh jmj)roj)er for tlio oli\'e. the vine, and other 
producti(Hi« of \varnu‘r cbniates. is fcaaile, and suitable for . 
corn. Clrowtli is qinek, Imt maturation slow; botli from the 

* ('a'suv sjiy^ of PnUun, flini.ite is more ti'iiiporatp than that 
of Oaul, th« ool<\ lt"«a » voio ’ (1*^11. (Jail, v J2.) Thm certainly 

from it-^ uiMiUir sil nation, and tlio niojstTit'.s.'. of its atmoflphorf-. 

^ Thus f'huy (ii. 75 ) - * Tin* tl.iy in Italy is t>f tiftfcn hours, 

111 Ihjtsin of .'.evruh-eii -viIm to In -niiinuT tbo nights are lij^ht.” 

* tbrniij-li ibe imnmm wl Agnaola, must havo got ibis 

injKjrt, eiLbor from 11 j<" i n“i oi S« iiidm.ivjH, or fiom Lhoso of the 
lliituiirt wh(» liad jiito tn.it country, or Ikjou informed to tin- 

olioct. Iiy tlM)-!c ivdio lujcl visin <1 iti It is ijuitc true, that ui th*- 
further ]>art lif Norway, ainl i*.i» alt^o again in b.oland find the regions 
aliout the Voith I'olo, there i.-', at the Miiumcr an af^ust 

iiiimtcrni|>tcd* d.\y foi nc.irly t\v(» months T.uUiw hero Hoems to 
.'dlirm thi'' ms niiivt'r .illy the c.i.-’t', not Jiavme; Imard that, at the 
winter ''•tihtn c, flion* a ^'f e^ual duration. 

* Taciin.', alter li.'iving- ‘Oven tbe rcpoit of the Bretons as he hi#l 

hc.iifl it, jiioTi^bly frmn Agricoj.i, now giion on to Ktatc his own views 
on the anbioft He iv'j >1*1*80111*^ tluit, .i.'< the f.ir north istevo), there u 
nothing, when tlm sun h in the distant, horizmi, to throw up a slm‘h»w 
towards tlie nky • that the In/ht, mdeod, i.-^ nitor(;e])ted from the »nr- 
faco of the earth itsedf, au«l so tlicr«* is dar.^iie.<s upon it ; but that the 
skj above i.s still clc.ai* ami bn dit from it.s ra>,h. And hence he snp- 
po.ses that tiie briglitucss t*f thonp]w'r regioUf* neutralizes the dark nc.'.s 
on the e.aft,h, forming a degree »»1 light ef]nivJiloi!t to the criming 
twiliglit or the morning d.iwm, or, indeed, lendering it next to impo,-. 
Mibln to decide when tin* evening rlo.woK and the morning begin * 
fJonipare the following account, taken from a ‘‘DoHcription of a Vi.-it 
to ShWiland,*' in vol. viu. iniambers" .MiM-ellany : — “ llemg now in 
tho 60 th degree of north latitude, daylight could scarcely bi* said to 
have loft ns during the night, and at o clock in the morning, albeit 
the mist tstill Iniug about uw, wo could 8 »‘e us clearly as wc can do in 
London, at about any hour in a Kovombor day.*’ ^ 
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bamo cfluse, tHe great Imnndiiy c)f the ground and the atuio- 
spUero.^ 3 lie earth yields gold and silver^ and other metals, 
the rewards of victoiy. The ocean prodtices pearls,^ but of a 
cloudy and lirid hue; whicli some impute to unskilfuhu'ss in 
tlie gatherers; for in the Red Sea*the fish are ]»lq(;kod from 
th(j rooks alh'C and vigorous, but in Britain they ai-e col- 
lected as the sea tlirows tlicm up. For my own ])art, 1 can 
more readily cAiooive that tlio defect is in the nature of tiio 
pearls, than in our avainco. * 

,13. The Britons clieerfully submit t(i levies, tribntos, and 
the other services of governiueut, if they are not treated 

* Mr. Pennant haw a plcariin*; roniark cone erninpr tiit' poil .'aid clim.itu 
of our island, well agreeing with that ol TacitnH; — Tin' t lunate ot' 
Ureat Lntam Ih above all others productive of the groatfcht variuty 
and abandanoe of wholeK<^>ma vegeiublos, which, to crown our happi- 
iiesb, arc alm(»st e<iually dillurfcd through all its ])arts‘ tiiifl general 
fertility ifl ow'iiig !<» tho-<c cloiulcd shic^, which forcignorM nustakouly 
Hrgf‘ jvB a reproach on our country; but let cheerfully cudurc a 
t*'tiiporary gloom, which clothes not only oui me.'idows, but our hills, 
wilh the richest verdure " — Ihit Zoo!. 4 to. i, l:>. 

- Strabo (iv. l^S) testifies t^ie Banio Cicero, on the other baud, 
as<5ertH, that not a hiugle gr.uu of nlvei I'S found on this i.sland (Kp. 
ad Attic, iv, 16.) If we have recourse to modern autboritica, -we find 
<''atu<len mentioning gold and Filver inmes lu Cumbcrl.iiul, fwlv'^r ia 
Flintshire, and gold in Scotland. Dr Jloiliisc tllist of Connv dl, p 
til 4) relatcH, that bo late ha fhc vear 17o‘>. .scvoial fjctct. of gt>hl wcie 
found in \chiit the miners call Anvin tin; :njd silver ns nou got in 
coninderablo quantity from several of our lead ores. A cui*io\h paper* 
conccniing the Gold Mines of Scotland, is given by Mr. Pennant in 
Append. ("No. x.) to Ins second i>:irt of a ‘‘Tom* in Scotbmd in 1772,” 
and a much more general accoiml of the uiiiiex iiK'l ores ol Giv.'it 
lintiiin in caidy times, in his ** Tour in U^des of 1773,” jip. 51 - 66. 

Camden meniioiu pc. tiD being found in the count i**s of Caemar- . 
von and Out^^borlmid,, and in tho lir’tiRh swi Mr Peimant, in hm “ Tour 
ill Seothiml 111 1769,” r.akca noi^icc of a consiflerable pearl fiHhery out 
of the frehh- water inusM'l, ui ihi* Mcinit.y of Perth, from whonce 
10,000/. worth of pearls \\ v-rc .'^cnt t o Londtui Irom 1761 to 1764 It 
waa, however, alinost I'xlntuateil w’i'cu he visited the country. See 
al.-’O the foinrth volume of Mr. iVnuant’s Br. Zool (Class vi. No. 18), 
where ho gjvod a mucli luoic ample account of the Britifth pearls. 
Ongem, in his C(>mnu*ut »»n Mivfcibcw, pj . iiU), l!ll, gives a deecrip- 
tion of the Biitish pt'.ir . which, he miv'^, was next in value to the 
*jndi:in; — “Its surface in of u gold colour, but it is e>ndy, and less 
transpuroUt than the Indian ” Pliny speaks of tlie British as 

f.dlov. It is eertaju that hnmll and dmcoltiured ones are produced 
in Britain; since the deified dulius has given us to understand that 
the breastplate which he dedicated toVonus Geniirix, and placed in 
her temple, ^'as made of British pearls ” — ix. 85. 
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iujunouply; but such treatrncut they bear \ytl\ impatience, 
their subjection only extending to obedience, not to servitude. 
Accordingly Julius Capsar,^ the first lioruan who entered 
Britain with an army, although he terrified the inhabitants 
by a suoccssftil engagement, and became master of the shore, 
may be considered rather to have transmitted the discoveiy 
than the poasesskm of the country to j)ostcrity. The civil 
wars fluon succeeded; the arms of the Icaicrs were turned 
against their country; Ciudla long neglect of Britain ensued, 
which continued eveif after the establishment of peace. This 
Augustus attributed to policy: and Tiberius to tlic injunc-* 
tions of his predecessor.^ It is certain that Cains Ca\s«ar‘^ 
meditated an expeditioTi into Britain; ])ut his temper, i)reci- 
pitato.in forming schoines, and unsteady in pursuing them, 
together with the ill success of his mighty attempts against 
Germany, rendered the design abortive. Clamlins* accom-* 
plisbed the undertaking, tninspt»rting his legions and aui'ili- 
nrics, and associating Vespjisian in the direction of affairs, 
which laid the foundation of his future lortnne. lu tins 
expedition, nations were kuIuIAhI, kings in.ulo captive, and 
Vespasian was hold forth to the fates. 

14. Aulns J’lautius, the first consular governor, and Ins 
suecesBor Ostm-ius Scapula,^ were both eminent for military 
alulities. Under thorn, the nrarest part of Britain was gra- 
dually reduced into tlic form of a province, and a colony 
of veterans® was settled. (Vriaiii districts bcKCowcd 

1. pon king Cogidnnus, a princo who ooutinued in }H*rfect 
fidelity witlfin our own memory. This was done ti^ccahly 

• 

‘ Ctrsar’j? "two expeditioua into Britain were in the years of lb>tne 
609 and 7u0. He hiniHelf j^ivea an aeeu\iiit ol thorn, afid they are also 
lueutioncd by Strabo and Dio. « 

2 It was the wise policy of Augustus not to extend any further the 
Imiitfl of the empire; and with regard to Britain, in part,icular, he 
thought the conquest and preservation of it W’ould bo attended witli 
more expense than it could repay. (Strabo, ii. 79, and iv l:iy ) ''J'lbt - 
rius, who always j>rofo88ed an entire deference for the intixims and 
injunctions of Augustus, in tliis instance, pr»)bnbiy, was convinced of 
their i»roprioty. Caligula. • 

‘‘^’laudius invaded Bptain in the year of Rome 796, a.U. 43 

* In the jiarisL of l'>inder, near Hereford, are ytst remaining the 
vestiges of a lioman encampuionl), called Oyster-hill, as ih snppohcd 
from this Ostorius. Camden’s Britan, by Gil>son, p. 080. 

• Thot of Camalodunum, now Colch^'stur, or Maldom 
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to tlie ancient^ and long efitaldisLed practice of the Bomaiif;, 
to niako cvou kings the iiistruineutB of servitude- Didius 
Gall us, the next governor, preserved the iicqoisitions of liis 
])ro(lcci‘jisors, aud added a very few fortified posts in the 
remoter parts, for the reputation of enlarging his province. 
Verauius succeeded, but died within the year* feuctonius 
raiillinus then commanded with Buooess for two years, sul)- 
duiiig various mtious, an<l establishing garriKous. In the 
coufidonco with which tliis insph’ed hinf, he undertook an 
expedition against the island Mona,^ which had furnished the 
♦re^^lters with supplies ; and thereby exposed the setllements 
beliiud him to a surjirisc. 

L 5 , For the Britons, relieved from present dread liy the 
absence of tlio governor, began to hold conferences, in winch 
they painted the miseries of sciwitude, compared their several 
injuries, and inlLimed each <;lher with such represou tat ions 
as these: “Tliat tbe only effects of their patience were rnoro 
gric'vous impositions u])on a people who submitted with such 
facility. Formerly they had one king i*cs])octively; now two 
were set over thorn, tlie lioiCteuaut and the jirocumtor, the 
former of whom vented his rsigo upon their life’s blood, tlie 
latter upon their properties;"’ the union or discord'* of these 
governors was equally fatal to those w hom tlipy rulo<l, while 
the officers of the one, ami t hoi centurions of the other, jmnod 
111 oppressing' them by all kinds of violence and contumely; 
so tliat nothing was cxemjited from their avariiw?, nothing 
from their lust. In battle it was the bi*a vest who took 6 ]>oils; 
but those wdioin the}/ suii'eiod to b<‘izc their lunisds, force away 
thir-r children, and exact levies, were, for tlio most.* part, I ho 
cowardly ant^, effemin.ite ; as if tlio only lesson of buffering of 
which they were ignorant was how to die fur tlioir country 
Yet how inconsiderable \voiiid the number of invaders ajqiear 
did the Britons but compute their own iovees ! From cousi de- 
rations like tl^^se, Germany had tlu'uw^n oft' the yokes'^ though 

* The of Tacitxirt is tho lalo of Aiigh’sey, that of Ca'sar is the 
of Man, calkd 1>y IMiny Mimapia. 

^ Tho avarc© of Cntus liocidiaiius the iJVOCunUor is nioiiti<»ned as 
the cause >)y wliidU tho Lritonn were forceil i»to this war, by Ta^^us, 
Anual. siv. 82. 

^ Julius Claasicianus, who succtiirded Pucidianus, at vsifiance 
with tho governor, but was no loss oppressive to the proviuco. 

* By the slai^^ghter of Varus. 
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a river ^and not the oooau was its barrier. The|prelfare of their 
ooimtry, tlieir wives, and their parents called them to aijns, 
while avarice and luxury alone incited* their enemies; who 
would withfiraw as oven the deified Julius liad done, if the 
present race of Britons ♦would emulate the valour of their 
ancestors, and not be dismayed at event of tho first or 
second engagement. Superior 82 >irit and perseverance wore 
always the share of the wretched; and the^ods themselves 
now seemed 1o conSpassionate the Britons, by ordaining the 
absence of the gen^eral, and tho detention of his army m 
another island. The most difficult point, assembling for th^* * 
purpose of deliberation, was already accomplished; and there 
was always more danger from the discovery of designs like 
these, t)ian from tlicir oxcoutiou/’ 

16. Instigated by such suggestions, they unanimously rose 
in arms, lo(l by Boadicea,^ a woman of royal descent, (for 
they make no distinctiou between the sexes in succession to 
t.lie tlirono,) and attacking the soldiers dispei-Ksed througli tlio 
garrisons, stormed the fortifit'd jiosts, and iuvnded tlio colony*^ 
itself, as the seat of slaveiy. I’hey omitted no species of 
cruelty witli whujli rage and victoiy could inspire biu'barians; 
and had not Paulliiius. on being acquainted \ml)i the com-, 
motion of the [yovuKje, marched s|iee<lily to its relief, Britain 
would have luuju lost. The ft^uno of a single battle, how- 
e\W, reduced it to its fonner subjection; though raan^^still 
7-emaiiied in*arin,s, whom tho consciousness of and parti- 

cular dread of tho governor, had driven to despair. Puullmus, 
although otherwise ox('inplary in his administration, leaving 
treated tln^se Avho suiTendcrcd wdth severity, and Laving pur- 
sued toM rigorous measures, as one who was revenging his own 
personal iiijujy also, Petroniiis Turpiliainis ^ was scut injiis 
stead, as a ])erson more inclined to lenity, and ono who, being 
unacquainted with tho enemy’s delinquency, could more aasily 
accept their penitence. After liaving restored things to their 

^ Thf Rhine and Dan«]>e. 

^ Bnadifoa, wlioso name is variously written Boudioca, Ronclur i, 
Voadu oa, &e., was cjueou of the Ireni, or i)eoplo of Suffolk, Noifoll, 
Ojiinlstadj^eahire, and Humtiugdonshiro. A ]>artjcular account of this 
revolt ip pi\cn iu tbo Annals, jdv. 31, and soq. 

* Of (Jamal* 'dunum. 

This was in a. D. (51. Apcordiug to Tac Hi'.t, i. G, IVtroniud Tui'- 
pi j] aims was put to death b) (hil)Ki,A. n 68. % 
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funner quiet ^state, ho deliverod the command to Ti'cbelliua 
Trebelliug, indolent, and inexperienced in military 
affairs, maintained the tranquillity of the province by popular 
manners; for even the barbarians had now learned to pardon 
under the seductive influence of vives; and the intervention 
of the civil wars afforded a le^tiniate excuse for his Inactivity. 
Sedition however infected the soldiers, who, instead of thoii 
usual military Services, wore rioting in idleness. Trebellins, 
after escaping the fuiy of his army by flight and concealment, 
dishonoured and abased, regained a precarious authority ; and 
a kind of tacit compact took place, of safety to the gencml, 
and licentiousness to tlic iirniy. This mutiny \\aR not attended 
with bloodshed. Vcttuis liolanus,^ succeeding (luring the con- 
tinuance of the civil wars, was luiahle to introduce discipline 
into Britain. The saTuc inaction towards the enemy, and the 
same insolence in tlie (5,amp, continued; except that Bolanus, 
unldemished in his chinuctor, and not obnoxious by any 
crime, in some measure substituted alfoction in the place of 
authority. 

17. At length, when Vo^piusian received the posso.saion of 
Britain together witli the rest of the w’orld, the great com- 
manders and woll-a])j)ointod armies which wore sent over 
abated the coidideuce of the enemy; and JYtilins <’ercali.s 
struck terror by an attack tupou the Brigaiites,'* wlio are 
reputed to compose the most populous state in the whMe 
province. •Many battles were f(»nght, some of attended 
with much bloodshed; and the greater part of the Brigaiites 
W'ore either brought into subjeiJtion, oi iiivolvecf in the ravages 
of' w'ar. The c<»nduct and reputation of Oereidis w^erc so 
bniliaut th^'t they might Imvo eclii>scd the splendour of a 
successor; yet Julius Frontuius,^ a truly great man, supported 
tlie arduous competition, as far as circuni stances w^onld per- 
mit.^ He subdued tlio strong and warlike nation of the 

' The date *»jf his hi rival is uncertain. 

2 He wad eent to Britain by VespaBian, A.n. 69. 

■* The ftrigantea inhabited Yorkshire, Lancashire, "W'estmorelaiid, 
Cumberland, and Dui ham 

* * The date of hi.s arrival in Britain is niiccrtain. This FrontinnS is 
the author of the w'oik on Stratai^em.s/i and, at the tiino^^f hi.s 
appointment to the lieuten.mcy of Briiam, he was curafor ctqvanvm at 
Homo. This, probably, it w’aa that induced him to WTile his other 
work on the aqueducts of linme. 

* This see»is to relate to liis having been curtailed in Ids militaiy 
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Sibiresy' io winch expedition, besides the vaJoty of the enemy, 
\\o had the difficulties of the country to struggle with, 

18. Such was the state of Britain, and sudi had been* the 
vicissitudes of warfare, when Agricola arrived in the middle 
of summer;^ at a time^wheu the Homan soldiers, supposing 
the expeditions of the year were concluded, were thinkiiig ot 
enjoying themselves without care, and the natives, of aeiznig 
the opportunity thus afforded them. No# long before his 
arrival, the Ordovifios^ Ijad cut off almost an entire corps of 
cavalry stationed on their frontjcrs; and the inhabitanf-s of the 
province being thrown into a state of anxious suspense by tlii^ ‘ 
beginning, inasmuch as war was what they wished for, either 
ai*pruved of the example, c)r waited to discover the disjfjositioii 
of the. now governor.^ 'flic season was now far advanced, tlie 
troops di«{>craed tlu’oiigh the country, and possessed with the 
idea of being suffered to remain inactive during the rest of* 
the year ; circumstances which tended to retard and discourage 
any military enterjirisc; so that it was generally tliought 
most advisable to be contented with defending the suspected 
posts; yet Agricolii detennineU \o march out and meet the 
approaching danger. For this purpose, he drew together the 
dotachnicnts from the legions/^ and a small h nly of auxili- 
aries ; and W'hjn he perceived that the Ordovicea would not 
venture to descend into the ho Jed an advanced party 

ifi }>ci'Ron to the attack, in order to insjiire the rest of his 
troops with equal nrdiiur. The result of the acti#n vras iSmost 
the total extirpation of the ()i*do vices; w^hon Agricola, sen- 
eible that rdliown must be followed up, and that the^ future 

openitions by the pjirsimouy of Yespasuiu, who refused him permis'^ioii 
to tttt&ck other ])eople than tlie Silurcb. See c. 11. • 

* Where these people iiih{d>itod is mentioned in p. 356, note ®. • 

* This w’ftfl in the year of Rihuo 831, of Christ 78 

® Tniiabitaanta of N<u-th VV'aleg, exclusive of the Isle of Anglesey. 

* £ 6*. Some were for imuiediate acti<»n, others for delay. Instead 

of ef quihusj wo read w'lth Smith’s edition (London, ^ 8 50), ut qu'il^ts. 

^ VexUla ie here used for vcxUlarii, “ Undvr tlio Empire the iinnie 
of Vexillarii was given to a distinct body of soldiers suppo«!ed t«» have 
been compi^sed of vetemiiB, who were released from the military o^th 
aiK^ejrular service, but )iopt ombodioil under a separate (var/V/aw), 
to render assistance to the army if retpiirod, guard the frontier, anrl 
g-vi’vison recently conqiimtid i)rovinces; a certain number of thr-^e 
Bupernumeraries being attached to each legion. (Tac. Hist. ii. 83, 100 , 
Ann. i, 30.)” — KicU, Comp, to Diet, and Lex s v. Vexillunu 
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events of the ;^ar would bo determined by the first Success, 
resolved to make au attempt upon the island Mona, fn^m the 
occupation of which Paullinus had been summoned by the 
{;:oneral rebellion of Britain, as before related,^ The usual 
deficiency of an unforeseen expoditien appearing in , the want 
of transport vessels, the*ability and resolution of the general 
were exerted to supply this defect. A select body of auxi- 
liaries, disencunftierod of their baggage, who were well ac- 
quainted with the fords, and accustomod, after the manner 
of their couutJ-y, to direct their horses^ and manage their 
^arms while swimming,- were ordered suddenly to plunge mt(> 
the channel ; by which movement, the enemy, who expected 
the arrival of a fleet, and a fornifd invasion by sea, were 
struck with teiror and astonishment, conceiving nothing 
arduous or insupenible to irt>o])S who tlms iidvanced to the 
attack. They were therefon* induced to sue for peace, and 
make a surrender of the island; an event which throw lustro 
on the name (»f Agrieola, who, on tlu* very entrance upon ids 
province, had enqiloyed in toils and dangers that time \\Jiicii 
is usually devotetl to ostentatious parade, and the compliments 
of office. Nor was he temjiteil: in the pride of succ<\ss. In 
term that an e\j)cditioii or a victory, winch was only In idling 
the vanquished ; nor even to announce his success in laureate 
despatches.^ But this eoncea*lmcnt of Ids glory served to 
augnient it; since men wore led to ontertaiu a Idgh idea dt 
the grandeur* of his- future views, when sucli important sei- 
vices were passed over in silence. 

ID. Well acquainted with the temper of the jirovince, and 
taught' by the experience of former govcniors ho\v little pro- 
ficiency Iiad been made by anas, wIk’U success was followed 
i)y injuries, he next undertook to eradicate the causes of war 
And lieginuiiig w’ith himself, and those next him, be first laid 

1 A pass into the valo of dwy<l, in the parirh of Llanarmon, is still 
called Bwloh Ag^-iklc. jirobably from having been occupied by Agricola, 
in his road to Mona. — M r. Pennant. 

^ From this circumstaiujc it would api>efl)* that these auxiliaries were 
Batavians, whose skill in this practice is related by Tacitus, Hist. iv. 12. 

■’r It was customary for the lioinaa c^cneruls to decorate with sprigs 
of laurel the letters m which they sent home the news of any reiE .rk- 
ablo success. Thus Pliny, sv, 30 • “The laurel, the principa messenger 
of joy and* victory among the Romans, is affixed to iettoi-s, and to the 
spears and javelins of the soldiers.’' The taurus of the anci«iits was 
probably the b^y-tree, and not what we now call laurel. *' 
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rbistnctions upon Lis own houseliold, a task in^less arduous to 
most governors tiiau tbe administration of the province. He 
suffered no public business to pass through the hands of his 
slaves or freedmon. Jn admitting soldiers into I’egular sei^ 
vico,^ to attendance ab^jat his poison, he was not influenced 
by private favour, or the reoommoudation or solicitation of 
the oenturionsj but considered the best men as Lkely to prove 
the most faithful. He wuld know eveiytliiug; but was 
content to let soinfi tilings pass unnoticed.- He could pardon 
small faults, and use seventy to great ones; yet did nut 
always punish, but was frequently satisfied with penitence. H(? 
cliose rather to confer offices and employments upon such as 
'would not offend, than to condemn those who had offended. 
The augmentation ^ of tributes and contributions he mitigated 
by a .]ust and equal assessment, abolishing those private 
exiietioiis which were more giievous to be borne than the* 
taxes tiiemsclvcs. For the inhabitants had been compelled 
m mockery to sit by tbeir own lockcd-up granaries, to buy 
corn needlessly, and to soil it n^iiu at a stated price. Long 
and difficult jouniejs had als6 Been imjiosed upon them; for 
tho several districts, iristcjid of being allowed to supply the 
nearest wdntcr quarters, wx*re forced to carry their corn to 
remote and devious jdacos; by wdiicli means, what was easy 
to be procurccT by all, w'as ooiwcrteil mto an article of gain to 
a few. 

20. ]) 3 ^,suj)prcssing these abuses in the firsii yeiu* of his 
administratiou, lie established a favourable idea of peace, 
which, through the iiogligeucc or o])pres8iou of his prede- 

’ Asdrt'^vA. accire, “ To receive mto regular Burvice," The referBhce 
is in the tniti&fer of soMiers from tli© su])eruumerarie8 to the legions. 
So Wulch, followed Ly Drouke, l.oth, .uid Walt her. Jhe next olau''C 
itnpliea, that he took eaie io receive njti> the nervice none hut thtfhest 
iiu'u { 02 >fimum who. ho was confident, would prove fiuthful 

{jiddimsimum). 

' la like manner Suetonius says of JiiliuB Cassar, “He neither 
noticed nor puuishod every iTimo ; but w^hile ho strictly inquired into 
and rigorously punished dosertitm and mutiny, he connived at other 
delinquencies.” — Life of Julius Caisiur, s. 67, 

•* Many eomnieiitAt(»r& propose reading “ exaction,’* instead of “ ang 
nnHitation.” But the hitter may be suifored to remain, tispocially as 
Suetonius informs us that “ Vespasian, not contented with renewing 
home Iftxes remitted under Galha, ad<lod new and heavy (mes ; aud 
augmented the tributes paid by the jirovincea, oven doubUug some 
Life of Vesp, s. li?. ^ 
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ceagora, had been no leas dreaded than war. At the return of 
summer ^ he assembled his army. On their march, he com- 
• mended the regular and orderly, and roatramed the stragglers ; 
he marked out the encampments,^ ond explored in person the 
estuaries and forests. At the smpe time he perpetually 
hiunssed the CTiemy by^suddea incursions; and alter sufii- 
cieutly alarming them, by an interval of forbeaiance ho 
held to their vi^ the alluremonts of peace. By this man- 
agement, many states, which till tlmt tirao had asserted their 
independence, were now induced to lay aside their animosity, 
jand to deliver hostages. Tliose distriefs were surrounded 
with castles and forts, disposed with so much attention and 
judgmem, that no part of Britain, liitherto new to the IjLoinaif 
arms, osoapeil unmolested. 

31. The succeeding winter was employed in the most salu- 
tary measures. In order, by a histe of pleasures, to reclaim 
the natives from that rude and unsettled state which prompted 
them to war, and reconcile tliem to quiet and tramjuillity, ho 
incited them, by private instigations and public incourage- 
ments, to erect tem])lcs, qfjurts of justice, and dwelling- 
nousos- Ho bestowed commendations iq^on those who wore 
pronipo ill complying with his inlontions, and reprimanded 
sncIi as were dilatory; tluis promoting a spirit of emulnlion 
which had all the force of ne^pssity. He was also attentive 
to provide a liberal education for tlie sous of their chieftains, 
jirofeiThig the natural genius of the Britons to fho attain- 
ments of the Gauls; and his atteinirto were attended with 
such success, that they wlio lately disdained to ' -make use of 
thciiJhltnan language, we»'e now ambiiihns of beco^niiig elo- 
quent. Hence the Itomaii habit began to be held m honour, 
.'Uid the t-‘ga was frequently worn. At length they gmdually 
deviated into a taste fm* th< so luxuries vrhich stimulate to 
vice; porticos, and baths, and the elegixnces of the table; and 
this, from their incxpenence, they termed politeness, wlulst, 
in reality, it copstitutod a part of their slavery. 

22. The military e\])editioiis of tiie third year® di8Covci*cd 

In the year of Rome 802, a. n. 79. 

^ Many vestiges of those or other Komap camp^ yet remain in 
pari^sf of Great Britain. Two principal ones, in the oounty ol 
Aimamlfile in Scotland, oalloJ Burnswork and MitMlehy, are described 
at lareie by Gordon in his Jtiner. Septentrion, i>p. 1C, 18. 

The year of Rome 833, a.d, 80, 
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new iiatioiw to the liomans, and their rav.iggss extended aa 
tar r.s the estuary of the Tay.^ The enemies were thereby 
stru< k witii suoh terror that they did- not venture to molest 
the MTuy, though harassed by violent tempests; so that they 
]jiul su&cient opportuiyty for tho erection of fortresses.^ 
Per>oris of experience remarked, tl^t no general had ever 
shoNMi greater skill in tho choice of advantageous situations 
than Agxicohi; for not one of hw fortified iposts was either 
taki ii by storm, or*surrcndered by capitulation. The garri- 
sons maile frequent sallies ; for they were secured against a 
blockade by a yeaVs provision in their stores. 4 Thus tho-i 
winter passed without ulaim, and uacli gairisou proved suffi- 
cient for its own defence ; while the enemy, who were gene- 
rally accu.stomcd to rejjair the losses of the summer by the 
bucco.-ses of tlie winter, now equally unfortunate in both 
seajsous, were haffiod and driven to despair. In these trans- * 
acfions, Agricola never attciuptcd to arrogate to himself tho 
gloiy of others; but always bore an imptutial testimony to 
the meritorious aotious of his officci's, from the centurion to 
tlie c<)mmandor of a legion. was ropresented by some as 
rather harsh in reproof; os if tlie same chspositiou which 
niatle liim alliiblo to the deserving, had inclined him to auste- 
rity towTirds the worthless. l>iit his anger left no relics 
behind ; his silence and reseiw^ Tvere not to be dreaded ; and 
Ipc esteemed it more liononrahle }o show marks of cqien Jis- 
jdeasuro, than to entertain secret hatred. „ ' 

23. The fourtli summer^ was R]>ont in seennug the country 
winch Lad blJCU overrun; and if Ihe valour t>f the army and 
the glory pf the Homan name had permittod it, our coilqn^ts 
would biivtf found a limit within IJritain itself. For tlie tides 
of the opyiosite seas, flowing veiy far up the e.stuarios of Clota 
and Bodotria,^ almost intcrst*ct the country ; leaving only a 
nan’ow neck of laud, wliicli was then defended by a chain of 
forts.* Thus all the terntoiy 011 this side was^held in sul> 

1 Now the Firth of Tay. 

- Tho ijrincii>al of these was at Arrloch, seated so as to command tho 
entrance into two valleys, Btnithallan and Ptrathcarn, A descrijit oii 
au(^]>lan of its*remainii|, still in cfood i»rcservatioii, are given l>y Mr. 
Pennant m his Tonr in Scotland in 1772, part 11 . p. 101. 

* The year of Rome 834, a.d. 81, 

* Tho Firths of Clyde and Forth. 

The nock of land between these opposite arms of the sea is onlj 
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jcction, and rornstiuitig enemies were removed, asi.it were 
into another island. 

24. In the fifth campaign, Agricola, crossing over in tlie 
first ship, 2 subdued, by frequent and successful joiigagemeiits, 
several natiohs till then unknown f and stationed troops in 
that pait of Bntain whicii is opposite to Ireland, rather with 
a view to future advantage, than from any apprehension of 
danger from tint quarter. For the possession of Ireland, 
situated between Britain and ^^pniu, and tying comm odiously 
to the Gallic sea,'"* would luive formed a very beneficiid eon- 

•^nexion be^^woeii the most powerful pju-Lsbf the empfre. I’Jjis 
island is less than Britiiin, but larger than those of our 
Its soil, climate, ami the manners *and dispositions of iU 
inhabitants, are Ijttle different from those of Britain. Itr. 
ports and hai'boiirs are bettor known, from tbo concourse ot 
merchants for the purposes of commerce. Agricola had re- 
ceived into his ])roteetu)n one of its petty kings, who had 
been exp<‘lled by a domestic sedition; and detained him, 
under the semblance of friendship, till an occasion shouhl 
orter of inakuig use of liin^! I have frc<[uently heard him 
assert, that a single legion and a few auxiliaries would he 
sufficient ciitiroly to conquer Ireland and kec]) it in ^uh- 
joctiou; and that such an evemt \v«Mild also have contributed 
to restniin the Briton.>, by aw^ug tliem wuth the pros]K'ct of 
the Roman arms all round tliom, and, as it were, baaishmg 
liberty from their siglit. 

25. Ju the siuiuuer wdiich began the sixth ycar^ of Agri- 
cohis fidiniiustVcitiou, extoiidiug his ^riews to '^bo countries 

beyond Bodotria,^ as a general insuireetion of the 

about thirty uiiles over. About fifty-five years after Agrioola loft 
the iHlaml, Lolluw Url)icus, gowrnor of Britain under Antoninus Pius, 
erocited a vast wall or extomling from Ohl KjfkpatrLek on tlie 

Clyde, to Caoruldfii, two Toiles we.si. of Abcrcorn, on the Forth, ii ^pauo 
of near thirty -Hi*veu luileh, <lofeu<led i'y twelve or thirteen forts. Those 
are KUp]>o«ed to havu boon on tho mte of those of Aj^ricola. ^i’his 
wall ift ituiiilly culled Uraliam’a dike; and some parts gf it are now 
subsisting. 

• The year of Homo 835, a.d. 82. 

Crossing the Firth of Clyde, or t)umbarton Bay, and turning to 
the westoru eoaat of Argyleshire, or the Iblcs'of Arran and Bute. ♦ 

The Bay of Biscay. * The Moditerranfian. 

The year of Rome 83G, a. n. 83. 

® The eastern parts of Scotland, north of the Firth of Forth, where 
now arc tho CQ’inties of Fife, Kinross, Perth, Angus> &c 
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renlote^ nations was apprehended, and tlie cncftiy’s array rou- 
dered marching unsafe, he caused the harbours to be explored 
by his fleet, whicli, now first acting in aid of the land-forces, 
gave the fi>rmidable spectacle of war at once pushed on by 
sea and Ijind. The cavodry, infimtiy, and marines were fre- 
quently mingled in the same canfjp, and recounted with 
mutual pleasure their several exploits and adventures; com- 
paring, in the boastful language of militar;f men, the dark 
recesses of woods and mountains, with the horrors of waves 
and tempests ; and ^ho land and enemy subdued, with the 
conquered ocean. It was also discovered from the captives, 
that the Britons had been struck with consternation at the 
view of the fleet, conceiving the last refuge of the vanquished 
to be cut off, now the secret retreats of their seas wfere dis- 
closed. The various inhabitants of Caledonia immediately 
took up arms, witli great preparations, magnified, however, by 
report, as usual where the truth is unknown ; and by bogin- 
uiiig hostilities, and attacking our fortresses, they inspired 
terror as during to act offensively^ insomuch that some per- 
sons, disguising tlicir timidity unacr the mask of prudence, 
wore for instantly retreating on this side the firth, and rclm- 
quishiiig the country rather tlian waftiiig to be driven out. 
Agricola, in thc5» meantime, being informed that liie enemy 
intended to bear down in several bodies, disti’ibuted his arni}^ 
info three divisions, that his inferiority of numbei’s, .ainl 
ignorance of 4 lie country, might nol give tlicm an Opportunity 
of surrounding Jjim. 

26. When this was known to the enemy, they sucyeniy 
changoil their design ; and making a general attack in the ni^t 
upon the ninth legion, which was the weakest,^ in the confusion 
of sloop and consternatiou they slaughtered the sentinels, and 
burst through tlio int-ivnehments. They were now fighting 
within the camp, when Agricola, who had received informa- 
tion of tlieir march from his scouts, and followed close upon 
their track, gave orders for the swiftest of his horse and 
foot to charge the enemy’s rear. Presently tlie whole army 

* Tto loyion, which had been weakened by many engageinojitp, 
was afterwardfi recruited, and then called Gemina. Its stat ion at tliis 
atfair is supposed by Gordon to have been Lochore in Fiftjshire, lilr. 
Pennant rather iinuginett the placo of the attsick to have been ( Jomena 
m J Perthshire. • 
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raised a gcncrti} shout; and the standards i\ow glittered at 
tha api)roach (jf day. The Britons wore distracted by op- 
j)t)sito dangers; wlulst the Homans in the camp I'esumed 
tludr uourage, and, scciiro of safety, began to contend for 
glory. They now in their turns# rushed forwards to tlie 
attack, and a furious eftgagoinciit ensued in the gates of the 
camp; till by tJio \ 3 n 1 ulous efforts of both Roman armies, 
one to give assffstancc, tlic other to a]»j>ear not to need it, 
the enemy wm* routed : jind had not the woods and ninrshes 
sheltered the fugitives, that da}" woiijd have term mated 
the war. 

27 . The soldiers, inspirited by tlic stoadlastncss which chu- 
rac'tcrjsod and the fiino whicli attended this victory, cried 
out that “nothing could resist their valour; now was the 
time to peiielratc into the heart of Caledonia, and in a con- 
tinued senes of cngiigoineiits at length to discover the utmost 
limits of Britain/’ 'rJiose even who Jiad before rtwmmendcd 
caution and ])riidouce, were now rondorod rash and boastful 
by success. It. i.s tlie hard condition of military command, 
tliut a , share in pros} xtous Wonts isclauucd by all, but mis- 
fortunes are jm[»uted to one alone. The Britons moantirne, 
attributing tlieir defeat not t(» the siiiierior bravery of their 
ndversaries, but to clianoo, and the skill ofrtho general, re- 
mitted notliing of their (‘(udideuco ; but proceeded to arm 
thau" youth, to send their wives auil children to places^ Of 
safht,y, and to ratify the confedemey of their several states })y 
soleuju assemblies and sacrifices. Thus the parties separated 
witli.cUiinds mutually irritated. 

28 . During tlio same Mimine>’, a cohort of TJsipii,^ wliich 
had been lijvied in Germany, and sent over into Britain, 
perforuiod an o\treincly deriug and memorable notion. After 
murdering a ceni.urioii and some soldiers who had been in- 
eiu’porated with them for the ]nirposo of instructing thorn in 
military dis^jipline, they seized upon tliree light vessels, and 
compelled tiio masters to go 011 board with them. One of 
these, how'cver, esca]>iiig to shore, tliey killed the other two 
fipou suspicion ; and beforo the affair was publicly known, 
tliey saiicKi away, as it were by miracle. Tliey were probcutly 
driven at the mercy of the waves; and had frequent conflicts, 
with various success, with the Britons, defending their pro- 

^ For an a<?j:;otint of these pt'oplc i^ec Manners of the Germaua. c. 82. 
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))ertj ft*om plunder.^ At length thov wore reduced to sucIj 
oxtremity of distress as to be obliged to feed upon each otUer ; 
the weakest being first sacrificed, and then such as were taken 
by lot. In this manner liavirig sailed round the island, they 
lost tliei^ ships tbrongbi want of skill; and, being regarded 
as pirates, were intercepted, first bjf the Suevi, thou by the 
Frisii. Somo of them, after being sold for sluyes, by the 
change of mastci*s were brought to the TtoTban side of the 
x*iver,- and beoamo notorious from the relation of their ex 
traordinary adventiyres.^ ^ 

29. Ill the beginning of the next suminor/ Agricola re- 
ceived a severe domestic wound in the loss of a sou, about a 
year old. He bore this caianjity, not with (he ostentatious 
lirinn(‘ss which many have atrech'd, nor with the team and 
lainuntations of feminine sorrow;* and war was one of tli4 
remedies <’>f his grief. HaMiig stmt forwards his fleet to 
spread its ravages through various parts of the eoowt, in order 
to excite an extensive and dubious ahirm, ho marched with an 
army equipped for exjieditioq, which he had joined the 
bravest of the Britons wliose fidelity lia<l been a]>})rov«d by a 
long allegiance, and arrived at the Grain]>ian hills, where the 
enemy was already ciu.ainjicd ^ For the Bntoiis, undismayed 
by the ovout 4 >f the former action, expecting revenge or 
slavery, and at longtJi taught timt tlic common danger wa.s 
to bi* ro] idled by niiiou alouc, liad .assemhl(‘d fclio streiigtk of 
all tlioir tribes liy cmbiihsies and confederacies. •Upw^iii’ds of 

^ Mr rrmiaiA iia<1 ft pivsont made him in Skvo, of a brass BWv.rd 
and a tionai'ius foniid in that i-laiid, Mi^ht tiny n»»l have hoiinleai by 
Boine of lu one of lltoir 1 iTi'iuij^^pi ? 

^ The ill line, • 

® TliH extraordinary f;xpCMhtjv»ii, aocordiug to Dio, .set out from,t]je 
worttATU hitle of the island. Tlu‘> Ihorefoi-e must have coasted all that 
}»aid of iSeothiud, must have iiansod the, mtrvate navigation through the 
Hohrides, aiif] the dangerous strait of Vontlaiul Firth, and, after oommff 
r(.>und to the eastern side, iuiibt luu'c been driven to th« mouth of tbt' 
iJaltic Sea. Here they lost their 'shi})s ; and, in their attempt to pron i d 
iiomewaril l)v land, were seize<l u.s pirates, x>art by the Suevi, and tho 
re.st by the rnsii. j 

* The year of Home 8,17, a.o, 84. 

6 The scene of this »*ele>)rated engagement is by Gordon (Itin. 
Keptent.) supposed to be iu Stratfiern, near a place now called the 
Kirk of Comene, where sire the remains of two Homan tamps. Mr, 
Pennant, however, in his Tour m 1772, piirt ii. p. !»(i, givos reasdhs 
which apiMjar well founded for dissenting from Oordoa'snjdnion. 
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tiiirty thousand men in arms were now descned; and ihe 
youth, togetlier with those of a hale and vigorous age, re- 
nowned in war, -and bearing their several honorary decora- 
tions, were still flocking in; wdien CalgacuV the most 
distinguished for birth and valour «^among the chieitains, is 
said to have harangued the multitude, gathering round, and 
eager for battle, after the following manner : — 

30. “ When f reflect on the causes of the war, and the 
circumstances of our situation, I feel a strong persuasion 
that our imited efforts on the present, ilay will prove the 

* beginning of universal liberty to BriUiin For we are all 
undebajsed by slavery; and there is no laud behind us, nor 
docs even tl^e sea allbrd a refuge, whilsiv the Homan fleet 
liovers around. Thus the use ol arms, which is at all times 
liouourable to the brave, mow ofiers the cmly safety even to 
cowards. In all the battles which have yet been fought, with 
various success, against the Konians, our eountryrneii may be 
deemed to have rcjjosed their final hopes and resources in us: 
ibr we, the noblest sons of Ihitaiu, and lluTofore stationed lu 
its last recesses, far from tlve view’ of servile shores, have pre- 
served even our eyes unpolluted by the C' aitact of subjection. 
We, at the fm*thest limits botli of land imd liberty, have been 
defended to this day by the rcmoieiiess i>i our, situation and of 
ouj- fame. The extremity of Britain is now disclosed; and 
whfitever is unknown becomes an object of magnitude. But 
there is no Uation beyond us; nothing but waves and rocks, 
ami the still more hostile Bomaiis, whoscj aiTogance we cannot 
ocapft.by obsetjuiousnoss and submission. Tiiese plunderem 
of the world, aficr exhausting the land by their devastations, 
are rifling tiro ocean : stimulated by avarice, if their encniy be 
rich , by ambition, if poor: nnsatiatcd by the East an<l by the 
West; the only people who behold wealth and indigence with 
equal avidity. To ravage, to slaughter, to usurp under false 
titles, they call empire ; and wbere they make a desert, they 
call it peace.® 

31. ^‘Our children and relations ore by tlie appointment 
of nature the dearest of all things to us. These arc torn 

* The more usual Bj>elliuK of this name is Galgacus; but the oth<‘r 
in i)relVm*d as of better authority. 

fi “ Peace given to the w’orld ” is a very frequent inscription cu the 
Uomtin niodakj. 
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,away ?)y tevios to serve in foreign londs.^ wives and 
sisters, though they should escape tlie violation of hostile 
force, are polluted under names of friendship and hospitality. 
Our estates and possessions are oonsumed in tributes; our 
gmin in. eoniributions • Even our bodies are worn down 
amidst stripes and insults in dealing woods and draining 
marshes. Wretches bom to slavery are once bought, and 
afterwards maintained by thdSr masters; Kritain every day 
buys, every day feeds, her own servitude.^ And as among 
domestic slaves every now comer serves for the scorn and, 
derision of his fellows; so, in this ancient household of tho 
world, wo, as the newest and vilest, aro sought out to dostnic- 
tioii. For we have neither cultivated lands, i^or mines, nor 
harbours, which can induce them to preserve us for our 
labours. The valour too and unsubmitting spirit of subject^ 
only render them more obnoxious to their masters ; while 
remoteness and secrecy of situation itself, in proportion as it 
conduces to security, tends to inspire susj)ici()n. Since then 
all hopes of mercy are vain, length assume courage, both 
you to whom saf(‘ty and you to whom glory is dear. Tho 
Trinobantes, even under a female leader, had ft>rce enough to 
bum a colony, to storm camps, and, if success had n‘>t 
dumped their vigour, would have beeu able entirely to throw 
ofF the yoke; and shall not untouched, unsubdued, and 
st.ruggling not for the acquisition but the security of liberty, 
show at th 6 very finst onset what men Caledonia'* has reserved 
for her defeiyo 1 

33. ‘‘Can you imagine that the Itomaiis aro as baave in 
war as thc ’5 licentious in peace ? Acquiring renown ^om 
our discords and dissensions, they convert tho ihults of their 
enemies to the glory of their own army; an army compounded 
of the most different nations, which success alone has kept 

together, and whicli misfortune will as certainly dissipate. 

* 

^ It waft the Roman policy to send tho recruits raised in the provinces 
to some distant country, for fear of tUfir desertion or revolt. 

* How much this was tho fate of the Romans themBf'lves, whon^m 
the decline of the empir*', they wcvq obliged to i)ay tribute to the sur- 
roulfdiug barbarians, is sTiown in lively colours by Salvi.'in. — ‘*We call 
that a gift which is a purchase, and a purchase of a condition tho most 
hard and miHerable. For all captives, when they are once redeemed, 
enjoy theii' liberty: we are continually paying a ransom, yet are never 
free.” — Gubern, Dei, vi. ' * # 
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Unless, indeed, yon can suppose that Gauls, and Gfermans, 
and (I blush to say it) even Britons, who, though they exjioiul 
thoir blood to establish a foreign dominion, have l>een longer 
its foes than its subjects, will he retained by loyalty and 
atfoctiou ! Terror and dread alone *ai'c the weak, bonds of 
attachment; which oneff broken, they who cease to fear wdll 
begin to hate. Every incitement to victory is <<ii our side. 
The Koinaus ha?e no wives tef animate tjaeni ; no parents to 
U}d>raid their flight. 2^1 ost of them have eitlier no iKune, ora 
^ distiuit one. Few in number, ignorant of^the country, linking 
around m silent hornjr at woods, seas, and a heaven itself 
unknown to them, they are delivered l>y the gods, as it were 
imprisoned and bound, into o’ur hands. Be not terrified with 
ail idle show, and the glitter of silver and gold, wdueh can 
neither protect nor wound. In the very ranli of the enemy 
we shall find our own bjauls. Tlio Britons wdll acknowledge 
their cause, The ChiiiLs will recollect their former liberty. 
The I'ost of the Gerinans will des(Tt tiiem, as the Usipii have 
lately done. Nor is tliere (piytliiug formidable behind them: • 
ungairisoneil forts; colonies of old men; miiiii('i])nl towns 
distompcTcd and distracted between unjust masters and ill- 
obeying subjects. Here is a general; liove. an army. There, 
tributes, mines, and all the tram (>f jjunishni^nts inllicted on 
sliives; winch whether to bedr eternally, or instantly to ro- 
veiigo, this field must determine. Marcli iherA to battle, and 
think of yodr ancestors and your ])osterity.” * 

311. Tliey received this luirangue with alacrity, and testificil 
their f'lpplausc after the barbarian ^nfinner, with songs, and 
yells, and dissonant feliouts. An^l now the sovepTl divisions 
were in nuv'iion, the glilloring of arms w'as beheld, wliihi tlio 
most daring and impetuous wetc hunyiiig to the front, 
and tlie lino of battle !V'is forming; when Agrioola, although 
Ins soldiers wore in high .spirits, a ml scarcely to be kept with- 
in their iutrenchineuts, kindled additional ardour by these 
>v orda ; — 

“ It is n(ov the eighth year, my fellow-soldiei*s, in which. 
Holder the high .auspices t>f the Itumaii empire, by vuur vahuir 
and povso\ oraiice you Imve been (uuiqheriiig Britain. Th so 
many es])oditions, in so mjuiy battles, w IjLOthcr you have been 
rcMjuired to exert your courage against the enemy, or your 
II lUeiit labcwirs against the very nature of the oountiy, ri(‘ithor 
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have I*ever been disBatisfiecl with my soldiers, nor yoTi with 
your general. In this mutual confidence, ha^c proceeded 
beyond the limits of former oommaiaders and former arrmes; 
and are now become acquainted with the extremity of the 
island, npt by uncertain rumour, but by actual possession 
with our arms and encampments. Britain is discovered and 
subdued How on a march, when embarraHsed with 

mountains, bogs, and rivers, have J hoard tl^j bravest among 
you exclaim, ‘Whoh shall we descry the enomy ? when shall 
we be led to the fiyld of battle V At length tljcy are uuhar- 
boared from thou retreats ; your wishes and your valour Jiave^ 
now free scope; and every rircuinstanco is 0(juidly prcqdtious 
to the victor, and j-uukmis to tlie vanquished. For, the 
greater our glory in having marched ov(t vast tracts of land, 
penetrated forests, and crossed arms of ilie sea, while ad- 
vancing towards the foe, the gr(‘at(*i will be our dfingcr and 
difiiculty if we sIiouM attempt a retreat. AVe are inferior to 
our enemies in hnriwledgo of the countr3% and less able to 
command supplicjs of ])rovisiou; hut we have anus in our 
bands, and in these w’o ]iave*cvt!ry thing, l^'or myself, it has 
long been my prhici])lo, that a retiring gcumil or army is 
never safe. Not only, tlicu, are w^e t<» reflect t]»at death w'ith 
honour is pref^'rabio to life wdlh igiKnniny, but to remembcT 
that security and glory tiro hcsitod in the same place. Even to 
fall in tins extroniest verge of earth and of nature cannot be 
thought iLW inglorious fate. * * 

34 -. If unknown nations or uiitned troops wore,di*awn uj> 
against yoifj I w^ould exhoit you from the example of other 
armies. Jit jirescnl, reccdlect y^our own honours, 

3’our own l^ycs. These are they, who, the last year, attacking 
by surprise a single legion in the obscuritj^ of tf^o night, wm'iv 
put to llight by a siiout: the greatest fugitives of alf the 
iiritous, and tlicreforo the longest survivors. As in pene- 
trating woods and thickets the fiercest animals boMh' rush 
on tile hunters, while the w^eak and timorous fly at their very 
noise ; so the bravest of the llritoiis have lung since fallen : 
the remaining number consists solely of the cowardly i^iid 
spiritless; whom yo*i see at length wnthm ytmv reach, not 
necauso they have stood their ground, but because they aiTs 
overtaken. Torpid with fear, their bodies arc fixed and 
chained down in yondiu* field, whicli to vou will speedily be 
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the scene of a glorious and memomblo victory. Here bring 
your toils fiCnd services to a conclusion; close a struggle of 
fifty years' witli one great day; and convince your country- 
men, that to the army ought not to be imputed either the 
protraction of the war, or the causca«of rebellion.” , 

35. \yhilst Agricola was yet speaking, the ardour of the 
soldiers declared itself; and as soon as he had finislicd, they 
burst forth intotcheerful ucclamatious, and instantly flew to 
arms. Thus eager and impetuous, he formed them so that 
the centre was occupied by the auxiliary j^nfautiy, in number 
^ight thousand, and tlir^e thousand honac 'were spread in the 
wings. The legions were stationed in the rear, before the 
iutrenchments ; a disposition which would render the victory 
signally glorif»us, if it were obtained without the expense of 
Roman blood; and would ensure support if the rest of the 
army were repulsed. The British trooiis, fur the greater 
display of their uiunbcns, aud more formidable appearance, 
were ranged upon the rising grounds, so that the first line 
stood ujion the plain, the rest, as if Jinked together, rose above 
one another upon the ascen®. The charioteers" and horse- 
meu filled the middle of the field \\ith their tumult and 
careering. Then Agricola, fearing from the superior number 
(jf the eneray lest he should be obliged to fight; us well on liis 

^ The expedition of Claudius into Britain was in the yoar of Koine 
790, Ifom i^ich to the period of tlua»engagoment only forty-two years 
were number fifty therefore is given oratorjoally rather 

than aoouta'fceV. 

^ The tiatin word used here, eovviutriun, signilitos driver of a 
covinuHf^xr chariot, the axle of which was bent into the form of a scythe. 
The Cntish manner of fighting from chariots is pAi'Uculujly described 
]>y Cro^ar, who rives them the name meda . — “ The folTbwing is the 

manner of fighting from the med'C ' They first dnvo round with them 
to alb parts of the line, throwing th^'ir javel ins, and generally disorder- 
ing the ranks by the very alarm oocaeionod by the horses, an<l the 
railing of the wheels: then, as soon as they have insinuated them- 
selves between the troops of horse, they leap from their chariots and 
fight on fv)ot. ^The drivers then withdraw a UttJe from the battle, in 
order that, their friends are overpowered by numbers, they may 
have a secure retreat to the chariots. Thus they act with the celerit 
of horse, and the stability of foot; and by daily use and exercise they 
aO'jiiire the power of holding up their hordes at full speed down a st ep 
doolndty, of stopping them suddenly, and turning in a sJjort ooinpaws; 
. 01(1 they accustom themselves to run upon the pole, and stand on the 
crohH-tree, and from''thonce with great agility to recover thoir idace in 
the chariot.'* — ^Jell. GalL iv. S3, 
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flanks ^s in front, extended his ranks; and altfcoijgh this ren- 
dered his line of battle less firm, and several of his officers 
advised him to bring np the legions, . yet, filled with hope, 
and resolute in danger, he dismissed his horse, and took his 
station on foot before th^ colours. 

36. At first the action was carriodF on at a distance. Tlie 
Britons, armed with long swords and short targets,^ with 
steadiness and dexf^rity avoided or struck Jfown our missile 
weapons, and at the same time poured in a torrent of their 
own. Agricola tlwin encouraged three Batavian and two^ 
Tungrian^ cohorts to fall in and come to close quarters; 
a metliod of fighting familiar to these veteian soldiers, but 
embarrassing to the enemy from the nature of their armom-; 
for the enormous British swords, blunt at the point,*are unfit 
for close grappling, and engaging in a confined space. When , 
the Batavians, therefore, began to redouble their blows, to 
strike with the bosses of their shields, and mangle the faces 
of the enemy ; and, bearing down all those who rcssisted them 
on the plain, wWe advancing. tkeir line nj) the. ascent; thfi 
other cohorts, fired wdth ardour mid emulation, joined iu the 
charge, and ovcrtlircw all whef came in their way: and so 
gnvit was their impetuosity in t|;^e 2>iH*5uit of victory, that 
they left many^f their foes half dead or unhurt behind them. 
Jp the meantime the troops t»f cavalry took to flight, and 
the armed clianots mingled in the engagement, qf the* in- 
fan try; but although their first shock occasionM some con- 
sternal* 3n, they wore soon entangled among the close ranks 
of the oohonis, and the inequalities of the ground, hjit^t the 
least ajipeai'anoe was left of an engagement of cavalry ; since 
the men, long keejang their ground with difficulty, were 
forced along with the bodies of ‘the horses; and frequently, 
straggling chariots, and affrighted horses without their riders, 
flying variously as terror impelled them, rushed obliquely 
athwiu’t or directly tlirough the lines.^ • 

‘ These tarpets, called cctrce in the Latin, were made of leather. The 
hrortd Bword and target were till very lately the peculiar arms of tlie 

niglilaiidiTS. 

^ Several inscriptions Have been found in Britain commemorating the 
Tunpfrian cohorts. 

' The groat concleoness of Tacitus has rendered* the desorption of 
this battle somewhat obscure. The following, however, seems to have 
been the geeeral course of occurrences in it: — The foofr on both sides 
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37. TLo^ b? the Britoua who, yet disengaged fr6ni tho 
fight, sat f>ii the saruDiits of the hiUs, and looked with care- 
loss contouijit on the smullncss of our numbers, now began 
gradually to descend; and w'ould liave fallen on tho rear of 
the conquering troops, had not Agricolaj approheivdiug this 
very event, opposed fout* reserved squadrons of horse to then- 
attack, which, the more luriously they had advanced, drove 
them back witli^he gi*eator celerity. TJj^eir project was thus 
turned against themselves; and tho squadrons were (a<lered 
^to w’heol from the front of the battle^ and fall u])on tJie 
enemy’s roar. A striking and liideous spectacle now appeareil 
oil the ])]aiu; some ])ui'sahig; s<uiio striking; some making 
prisouerl wiiom they slaughtered as others came in their 
way. lipw, as Lheir several dispositions [aoniptcd, crowds of 
armed Ihitoiis lied before mfonor numbers, or a few, even 
unarmed, niNbed upon iheir fias. and ('ffeivd theinsoJves Lo 
a voluntary death. Anns, and /jarcascs, and mangled limbs, 
were promiscnously strewed, and tljc held w-as dyed in bh^ul. 
'Kv(m among Ibo van ( piishei^ w'ore seen instamjos of rage and 
valour. When the lugitifes apja-oached the woods, they 
colloetod, and snrrtuinded tht? h»i‘eio<»'<t. of the ])ursue^‘s, 
advancing iiicaiitiousiy, and iin.a'quaiiitcd wllh the cuiUitry; 
and had not Agricola, wlio was everywliiro ,])resent, caused 
Some strong and lighiJy etiuifped e<diurts to encompa.ss tlio 
gi'Ofrind, wliile part of the cas^alrv dismounted made way 
through tho^ thickets, and ]>art on liorsebaek scoin\‘d the o]>eii 
w’oods, some disaster w’ould have jn'oceedod from tiic excess 
of coi^fideiice. Ihit when the enemy nixw tlieir pVirsucrs apain 
forhiud in corn]>act on'er they >enewTd iheir llislu, not m 
bodies as beibre, or -waiting fin* tlKur coin}>anu>iib, I ait .scattered 


btutruu ttio riif'aetiiicat. Tin* Uiio of the r>ntr»Dfl which was for mod 
on the iiluiti hcjii^ hrokon i»lic itoiii.m aiixihario'^ advaiiocd up th*' lu'll 
after them. In tlu* mumtimo tin- Jtom;m Ic/rHC in the \\ings, unaldo 
fco withstand tfco Hbofk of tho ihiirioto, gave vay, :md were piu'suod l>y 
the British chfiriutri nud Lorso, whicli then jol] m itmoiif; tho Human 
infantry. Theso, wlio at hrsl had rchix»*fl their lilo« lo provonl tlieir 
out-fro!itoil, now elo .fd. i,i order bettor to re-Mst tlm oiioiiiy, who 
tiv tills nicans wore luiahlo to pori'*lr.iro Ihoin. Tlio chariotH and htirno, 
thm'lojv, heoamo entangled luuidit the nwnfialities of the groumk and 
tht' thick ranki? of tJie ItoiiUiUrf; unil,iu> longei able to wheel and eoreor 
upon tho open plam, ga\(*, not the lou^t appearance (*f an y<inerit,ri.in 
.skirmiHb but, koejnng their footing witli dillicuHy on the dechvity, 
W'cr** iMished hif, <md Hcalicrcfl in disorder over the field. 
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and lufttually avoiding each other; and thus loqk their v^ay 
to the must distant and dcviouB retreats. Night and satiety 
of slaughter put an end to the pursuit. Of the enemy ton 
thuasand were slain: on our part three hundred and Sixty 
fell ; among whom was iftilus Atticus, tho prjtifoct of a cohort, 
who, by hiB juvenile anluur, and tfio five uf his horse, was 
borne into the midst of the enemy, 

38. Success andjdundcr contributed to fender the night 
joyful to the victors ; whilst the Britons, wandering and for- 
lorn, amid the proiniscuous lamentations of men and women, 
were dragging along the ’s\oundod ; calling out to the unhurt ; 
ainuuloniug their habitations, and iu tho rage of despair 
sotting them on lire; choosing places of couceahiicut, and 
tlicn deserting them j consulting togctlier, and Uion separatiiig. 
Sometimes, on beholding the dear pledges of kindred und^ 
allVcti*-*!!, they were melted into tenderness, or more frequently 
roused into fury; iusoimicli that several, according to au- 
thentic information, instigated by a savage coiu]>assiou, laid 
VKiloTit hands upon tlieir own \iives and children. Ou the 
succeeding day, a vast silence all arouml, desolate hills, the 
distant smoke of bunnug houses, and not a living soul de- 
scried by the scouts, (iisj)layed more amply tiic laco of victory. 
After jiarties ]«id been delacbcd to all (piarlcrs without dis- 
covering any certain trctcks of ifio enemy’s High t, or any bodies 
of tliem still iu arms, as the lateness of tlui season rcndiM-ed 
it impracticable to spread tho war through the c^untry, Agi*i- 
cola led his army to the oonfmes of the IJoresti.^ Having 
icceivi'd hostages from this ]>eople, he ordered the corn^jiander 
of tho fioGJ to sail round the island: for which expedition 
lie was furnished with sufficient force, and jn-o^eded by the 
terror of the Jloman name. He himself then led back. tho 
cavalry and infantry, marching slowly, that lie might impross 
a deejier awe ou tlie newly ouiujuorod nations; and at length 
distributed his ti'oops into their wunter-quartefs. The fleet, 
about the same time, with prospcnnis gales and renown, 

entered the Trutulousian ^ biu'boiu’, wdionce, coasting all the 

• 

’ fPoojile of Fifcflliiro. * 

* Wdiorf" tluH WiiH dooB not appear. iSrotier calls it Sandwich, making 
it tho p*amo as Ituty.}iiam . dtbeiv J'lymonth or Jt ia 

fh*ar, however, this cannot be the case, from the subsoqueut words, — 
Whitt, • 
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hith(ir shoijEi \>f Britain, it returned entire to itB^fonnor 
station.^ 

39. The accoimt of these transactions, although unadonied 
with the pomp of words in the letters of Agricola, was re- 
ceived by Domitiau, as was custora^Cry with that prince, with 
outward expressions of*” joy, but inward anxiety, lie was 
conscious that his late mock -triumph over Germany, ^ in 
which ho liad &hibh.cd purchased slav^, whose luibits and 
hair® were contrived to give them the resemblance of cap- 
^ tives, was a subject of dciision ; w'licreas here, a real and 
important victory, in which so many thousands of the ouoiny 
■were slain, was cehhrated with universid apjtlausc. His 
greatest dread was that the name of a private man should he 
exalted above that of the jirincc. In vain had he silenced 
the eloquence the forum, and cast a shade upon all civil 
honours, if military glory ■were still in ])Ossession of another. 
Other accomplishments might more easily he connived at, hut 
the talents of a great general were truly iniperiah lV)rturcd 
wdth such anxious thoughts, and brooding over them in 
secret,^ a certain indication of some malignant intention, ho 
judged it most iirudont fir tlie present to suspend liis ran- 
cour, till the first burst of glory and the aflections of the 
army should remit; for Agncola still ]) 08 sossed the command 
in Britain. 

-10. lie therefore caus.‘d tlic .senate to decree him tnumplial 
oruameuts>,^~a statue crowned with lanxel, and all the other 

* This circumnavigatitm waB in a contrary dircottoU' to thrit of the 
Uaij'iafr deserters, the iioot sotting out from the Firth of Tay on tlie 
eustorn uoast, ami aaiJiug round tbo northt^'rn, westom, 'iiid southern 
coasts, till it sxrived sit the pv>rt of Sandwich in Kent. A ftcj’ .■'laying 
hero some iituc to refit, it went to its furinor station, in the Firth of 
Forth, or Tay. 

* It was in this same year thsit Pomitian luado his pom))ous exj'e- 

(lition into Oei-inany, fjom wiieuco he x’uturned without over boeiug the 
enemy. < 

■* Ca]it,ula in like manner got a number of tall men with tlicir hair 
dyed red to cfwe credit to a pretended victory o\or the Germans. 

Thus Vliny, in his Panei^yric on Trajan, adriii., represents Po- 
niiiiaii as “ever affecting darkness and secrecy, and never emerging 
from his solitude but in order to make a solitude." 

^ Not the triumph itself, which, after the yeai* of Koine 740, was no 
longer granted to private j)ersous,but reserved for the imperial family. 
This new jiiocO of adulation was invented by Agrippa in order to 
gratify AugnStus. The “triumphal ornamenls," which were still 
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honouns \rlncli are substituted for a real triiwu^h, together 
willi a profusion of complimentary expressions; and also 
dii'cctod au oxiycctation to be raised that the province of 
Syi la, vacant by tlie deatii of Atilius Ihifus, a consular nian^ 
and usm^lly roscivcd foil persons of tlie greatest' distinction, 
w.'is designed for Agricola. It was <20tninonly behoved that 
Olio of tho freedineu, wlio were employed in confidential ser- 
vices, was despatched with the instrument apfointing Agricola 
to tho governnicnt of Syx'ia, with orders to deliver it if he 
should be still in l^itain ; but that this ynosseiigcr, meeting 
Agricola in the straits,^ returned directly to Donntian without* 
so much as accosting him.- Wlicthor this was really the fact, 
or only a lietiou founded on the genius and character of the 
pi nice, is uncertain. Agiicola, in the meantime, had delivered 
the ])rovince, m peace and security, to his successor;^ and 
lost his entry mto Ihe city should be rendered too conspicuous* 
b} the concourse and acclamations of tho people, lie declined 
the salutation of his friends by arriving in the night; and 
wont by night, as ho was con^mandod, to the palace. There, 
after being received with a sli^t embrace, but not a woid 
spoken, he was mingled with tin* soivilo throng. In this 
situation, he ondoavoured to soften the glare of military re- 
putation, whieJi IS ol^eusi^e to those who tiiornsclves live in 
iiidoleiicc, by tJie practice of wirtiies of a diderent oast. 11c 
rSsigued himself to case and tranquillity, was modest in^lus 
garb and *3qui[)age, aflable m <Jonversatiou,^and in public was 

bestowed, wer^ n peculiar jj:urment, a ptatue, and other insignia wliuh 
had di’^laiL^uisfiod the person ul the trjamj>bij»g general. ^ 

^ Ol’ J’Jovfj. • 

® DomitiJifl, it se'craa, w:is afraid that Agrirola might refuse to oboy 
the io'mI ho foi warded to him, mid e\en maiiilam hi#" post by foico. 
He thciefore dtsj/atched one (d’ hie confidemial freedmeu wulli an nuto- 
graj>h letter, 'vvhereiu ho wsm informed Syria W'ai given to him ay hiy 
province. This, how'ever, was a mere ru.se; iiml hence it way not to lie 
delivered if Agricula hsul aheady set out on Ins retuni. In comidianco 
with tJiope hiFtiuctions, the frecdnian returned at once to Hoinitum, 
when ho found Agricola on hia pawaage to Rome. According lo Dion 
(liii ), th<* cmpeior’s lieutouauts w'ere required to leave their provimv 
iiniuediatcly ii])on the arrival of their successor, and return to KtAiie 
with’u throe mouths.— 'TWnVc, 

■* Acricola’s successor in Britain appears to Imvo ]»etn PtJluytuis 
Luculius, who, as Suetonius mfonns us, was put to, death by Doimtian 
hocauRc lio j'emntted certain lances of a new' consti uctioii to bo cidled 
LncuHcau.--Lifc of Doinitiau, 8. 10, « 
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only accompaiaicd by one or two of Ins fricucls; iniiomuch 
that tlui many, who arc aticustomod to form thoir ideas of 
^reat men from their retimic and lignre, when tlioy beheld 
Ap:ricola, wore apt to call in question his renown : few could 
ini(‘}-prct his conduct. #. 

41. He was frequently,, during that j^cnod, accused in his 
absence before Domitian, and in bis absence alsc* acquitted. 
Tlio source of ICs danger was* not any criminal action, m)r 
the complaint of any injured person; but a prinec hostile to 
virtue, and his owp high reputation, aiql the worst kind of 
' enemies, eulogists.^ Fur the situation of public affairs which 
ensued was such as would not permit the name of Agricola iu 
vofii in silence; so many annics in Moosia, Dacia, Germany, 
and Pannonia lost through the temerity or cowardice of their 
generals;- so many men of military character, with numerous 
cohorts, defeated and taken prisoiici’s; whilst a dubious con- 
test was maintained, not for tne bounrlarios of the empire, 
and the banks of the bordering rivers, but for the winter- 
quarters of the legions, aud^the possession of our territories, 
lu this stat (3 of things, wliCn loss succeeded loss, and every 
year was signalize<l by disjvsters and slaughters, tlie jnibhc 
voice loudly dcuiaudcd Agrieola for general e\ory oin* com- 
paring his vigour, firniuess, and experience iv war, with tiu' 
indoleuco and pusillanimity of the others. Tt is ecrlani that 
Itjvi^ars of Domitian liimsclf wore assaileil hy such discourses, 
wJiilc the Ujst of Ins iivoJmtjii pressed Imn to-tlie choice 
through motivijs of fidelity and affection, and the worst 
through envy and inalignity, emotions to whiifti lie was of 
liiiuftclf sutiicicntly prone Tims Agricola, .i^i well by his own 
virtues as the vices of othom, was urged on procij^itouhly 
to glory. 

4:i. The year now JUTived in winch the ])rooon.sulate of 
Asia or Africa must tail by lot upon Agricola ; and as Civica 

^ Of this worbt kliid of oiiemies, who praiat- u man in order to rcudi-r 
him olmc-AiouB, tlu* cmi^oror Jiilirin, who had himsolf satfored greatly 
Ijy tliem, &pe»kH foolmgly m liiw l‘21h eputlo to I'aftilius* — “For wo livo 
toj^ether not in that at.ite uf dissimulation w})iob, I zina.i;mo, yem have 
hitlnu’to experienced , in wiiioU those who praise you, hato you with « 
more confirmed aversion tliiin yonr most inveterat,© enemies. ’ 

* Tliesc calamitous ents are recoMod by Siietuiims m his Lift) of 

Doiniiian. v ^ The lihine and Danube. 

* The two senior consular oast lots for the government of Asia and 

Africa. ** 
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had Jaitjly l>€eu put to doatU, Agncola waw unprovided 
■with a loflBon, nor Domitiau with au cxampio.^ * Soiuo per- 
soiiH, acquainted with the secret inclinations of the emperor, 
ctunc to Agricola, and inquired whether Ive intended to go to 
Jiis province; and first, *some\vhat distantly, began to com- 
mend a lite of Icihure and Iranqniility ; then oficred their 
services in procuring him to be excused from the office ; and 
at length, throwing oti' all disguise, after msing arguments 
IxUli to persuade aiul intiinidalc him, compelled him to ao- 
con)j)an} them to Domitian. The emperor, jireparod to dis- 
bcinble, and assuming an an* of stctelnioss, reoeivotl his petition* 
for excuse, and suffered himself be formally tliauked - for 
granting it, without blushing at .s(» invidious a favour. He 
did not ho\vev*jr, bestow on Agrieolii the salary^ usually 
offered to a proconsul, ainl which lu; himself had giunted to 
utliers; either taking otteiic»' tiiat it was not requested, or 
feeling a consciousiiess tJiat it would seem a bribe for w'hat 
he laid in reidity extorted by Ins authority. It is a principle 
ol liumaii uatiu'c to liute tluw- wljoiii we liave injured;^ and 
I)onin,ian was const i tut lonalfv iwclinod to anger, w'hieh was 
the inure difficult to be aveiU'd, jn lu'opurtion as it was the 
more disguised. Yet he wa^ softened by thv temper and 
priideiiee of .‘'^gvic<j]a ; who did not think it neoessai’}% by 
a contumacious spnjt, oi a tunn ostentation of liberty, to 
ctialieiige fame or urge Ins late Let those Ikj ajiprised, vdio 
are :u-eust%>mod to admire every op] )osi lion to*coutrok “fliat 

1 SuLfcimiu.N n’lati'-. that Chvii*:i was put to (loath m his nro- 

(vf Asia, ou tl)e chaii;« of loo'litdtmg a revolt (Life ^ JJorui- 

tl.LU, M 10.). • 

*' ( n, ligi 1 )|f })or'^o 11 . ^ tf> return thanks fur an minr' was a rofnioiuout 
in lyiaiiny freijiientl v' jiuaetiseU Uy tlie woiNt of tho Itftiiaii otnix^rors. 
TtiiiH SeiH'c.i lulorni'^ ns, th.it. “ w.ik thuikeil by thoao whose 

clul'hvii luul luni pni to death, and \vhi».'<e jn’ojioriy lia<] been coiifiH 
eited ” d )o TniU4]iul \t\.) And apjim — ’* Tlio reply of a person who 
had giuwu old ill his atteud.iLice on kui'gs, when lio was asked how ho 
had atl.iiiiKMl a thing so unoonnuon in as old age^ is well known 

It w a", said ho, by receiving in]uries,aTid i ctarning tliankB.*’ — I)e Ira, il.ij't 

^ l^’ojii a jiassago m Dio, Ixxviii. }), SUU, thi.s sum appears to havo 
been cA ro<# .Sf al«jut 9,00(i/ ‘•teilinc ’ ’ • 

Vrhns Seneea *‘LdLie f^.nils j-einh'red iii.''ulent by proBperlly have 
till'; wor.4 jiroporty, that they liatt those whom they have injuied 
l)e Ii a, ii ^ 

« Several who suffered under Nero and Domitian orroU, though 
lioldy, m tin.s respect. ^ 
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even under a Ijad prinec men may be truly great; tl«t hub- 
mission and modesty, , if accompanied ■with vigour aud in- 
dustry, -will elevate a character, to a height of public esteem 
equal to that -which many, through abrupt aud dangerous 
paths, have attained, without benefit to their country, by an 
ambitious death. t 

43. His decease was a severe affliction to his family, a grief 
to his friends, ami a subject of regret even to foroiguors, and 
tht»se who had no personal knowledge of Riin.^ The common 
people too, and the class who little interest then ‘selves ab{*ut 
•public concerns, were frequent in their inquines at his Ijoiise 
during his sickness, and made him the subject of coiiicrsation 
at the forum ami in jirivatc circles; nor did any person t'lthcr 
rejoice at the new’s t)f his death, or &j>eedily ^forget it. . Their 
commiseration was aggravated by a prevailing repoit that ho 
was taken off by poison. I CMiinut venture to afHrm any- 
thing certain of this matter;- yet, during tlie whole course 
of his illness, the principal of the mq>erial frocdinen and the 
most confidential of the ]‘hysiciaus was sent mucli more fre- 
quently than was customai y Avith a euurt wdK‘se visits were 
chiefly paid by messages; whether that was done out of real 
Solicitude, or for the jairposes of stale iiKpiisilnai. On the 
day of his decease, it is cerlain that aceoiintc qf his approach- 
ing dissolution w’crc every instant, tniiisiiiitted to the I'uij'cror 
liy couriers statioiK'd for the puiq^osi!; aii»i no one iieUeved 
that the inforuiaticai, winch so inueh pains wai taken to 
aci’elorate, could be received wnth leg ret. He put on, laiw- 
cver, in his countenance and demeanour, tl»e .‘\‘nih]iuiee of 
giie^'/icr he was now seevnod fiom an object of hatred, and 
couki more easily eoneeal Ins joy than his fear. 'It was wx*ll 
known that bn reading Hie will, in w hich he was nominated 
co-heir-^ with tbo excellent wife and most dutiful dangliter of 

» A Creek fpigrnm still extant of Antj}»hiluH a Byi-iintiuc, to the 
iiif'inory ‘f a Curtail) Agvicoka, is supposed by the lejiriiod to refer to 
the £rr« iit. mar wlio ia the Bubject of thxs work. It is in tlio Antho- 
logia, lib, i tit. 37 * 

• Dio absolutely aflinns it; but from tho manner in W'hioh Tiicitn.'s, 
who liail bett(T moaiiR of inhuTnation, speak»»of it, tho story was ^iro- 
biibly false 

Jt appears tha^the custom of injddn‘< tho oniptrc.r co*hcir with the 
chikireu if the testator was not by any means unrommon. It was clone 
111 order to sec^ie the remainder to the family. Thus J’rasutagus, king 
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Agricola, he expreaBed great satisfaction, jis if it, had l>een a 
voluntary testimony of hononr iind esteem ; so blind and 
corrupt had ins mind been rendered by continual adulation, 
tlmt he was ignorant none but a bad prince could be nomi- 
nated heir to a good father. 

44. Agricola was born in the ides 1»f Juno, during the third 
consulate of <.?aius Coosar;^ ho died in his fifty-sixth year, on 
the tenth of the cgilends of Se}>t ember, wlien Collega and 
Priseus were consuls.- 'Posterity may wish to form an idea 
of bis person, lli^ figure was conu‘ly riitlier than majestic.. 
In his countouince was notliiug to inspire a^\e; its 

cbaracter was gracious and. engaging. You would i*cadily 
have believc^d liim a good man, ami willingly a great one 
And indeed, idthough he was sn.dched away in the midst of 
a vigorous age, yet if his life be measured by his glory, it . 

a period of tlie gicatest cAtent. For after the full 
enjoyment of all that is truly ^ood, which is found in virtuous 
pui’suils alone, decorated with consular and triumphal onia- 
inents, wliat more could fortune I'onti ibute to his elevation'^ 
Immoderate wealth did not fall td his share, yet he possessed 
a decent affluence'^ Ills wife and daughter surviving, his 
dignity unimpaired, Ins re[>utatton flourishing, and Lis kin- 
dred and friendp yet iii KateU, it may oven be tliought an 
additimial felicity tluit he was t^ius v^itlidiawai from impend- 
ni^ evils. F(»r, as vv() liave lieard him cx}>rcss his wishe.s^if 
continuing to the dawai of the ]>rc.sent auspiciotii^ <lay, and 

uT the loeni in IWitain, nude Non) ooliou >\iMi biR two driu^ditoj’'* 
Tliuri, when bnciuK Yotus "was put to dfuth Nero, his Ji^uyidH 
ur}j;ecl him to leave part of liis propeHy to tli«‘ emperor, tlut liift 
grani]soi> lui^it enjoy Uie re.st. (Ann xvi. IJ ) SuJ.o^iuR (viil 17^ 
jni*ntion« that Doniitian u!*e<l to seize the eritatoa of persons thi* 
most unkiuivvij to hnn, if .my one conM be found to assert th'U Ihe 
(b'ce.'ivSfil bad expreysed an int<.nlj«»u to make the emperor his htor-- 
W/tUt. 

' CaliKula. This was a.p. 40, when he wis solo consul^ 

® Aecordin" to this aeoouut, the birth of Aicricol.T. was on June 13th, 
m tlio year of Home 703, a n. 40; and his dn,ith on August i!.‘5d, in lb ■ 
year of !{otno 840, a.u V»Ii for Uiir' appears by the Fasti Consnlareg 
to ha\e be('n the yi'.ar of tbc eoiinulate of Oollega and Piiscus He wns 
thtTe4're only in hiHfifty-f<jBrt.h year wdien he died; so that the copyists 
njU't probably have written by minute lvx instead of i.rv. 

^ From this re]u*ORentation, Dio ai»pf*iirs to have Iven mistaken in 
asserting that Agricola passed the latter part of his life in dl^otionr 
and penury, • 

TAC. — VOL, II. O C 
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belnilding Tfaj&u iu the iniperial seat, — wishes iu vnh'ch he 
I’ormed a certain presage ol‘ the event ; so it is a gitjat con- 
solation, that' by his untimely end he esciij)ed tliat latter 
2 :>eriod, in which Domitian, not by inter\'als and remissions, 
but by a continued, and, as it were, a single act, aimed at th^ 
destruction of the oomi/ionwealth.^ 

45. Agricola did not behold the senate-house besieged, and 
the senators enefosed by a circle of arms:- and in one havoc 
the massacre of so many consular men, ilio flight and ban- 
fishment of so many honourable wom^n. As yet, Carus 
Metius® was distinguished only by a single victory ; the 
couiisek of Messalinus resounded only through the Albanian 

^ Juvenal breaks out in a noble Ktram of indi^^nation against tins 
s. I rage cruelty, which distinguished the latter part of Doiuitiau's reign ; 

Atque utinam his jiGtins nugis tota ilisudedisset 

Tempera Sfovilije : claras quibus abatulit Urbi 

Illustresque ammas^jpune, et vnidioo nuJlo. 

ried pCriit, poatquaui < ordonibuH e^se tiincndus 

Oceperat: hoc noouit Uinnarurn c»t*de niadenti. — Sat. iv. 150.^ 

“ What folly this ! but oh^ that all the rest 
Of hw <hro rcigu had thus been si»eul in jest! 

And all that time such trifles had employ’d 
In which so many nobles he destroy’d ! 

He safe, they unrevenged, to the disgrace • 

Of the surviving, tame, iTatiicmn i.icef 

O' But when bo dre.adful to the I’ahlde giew, 

Him/ who so many loi*ds had slain, they slew.” — J) ukj: 

* This happened in the year of Koine 84 H. 

•* (^aruK and Massa, who were proverbially Infamous }i« informeis. 
are 'epresented by Juvenal as dreading a still more d.ingcrous villain, 
JlelioiloruB. * 

* Quern Massa timel, quern luuuerc palpat ■" 

. CaruB. Sat i. 35. 

** Whom Massa dreads, whom v '.xrus soothes with bribes.*' 

I’arus is also mentioned wi+h deserved infamy by Pliny an<l MarticJ 
iJc was a miipic by profession. 

* (>f this odious iTi^tniment of tyr.anny, Pliny the younger thuH 
^]>eakfl: “The convorsatioii turned upon Catullus MesssUnus, wliuiie 
loss of sight added the evils of blindness to a cruel disposition. He was 
irreverent, uiil'Jushiug, uupitying. Like a weapon, of itself blind au<l 
uucmiscious, he wjis frequently hurled hy^Domitiau against cver^y man 
of w’oiiih.” (iv. 22.) Jhivenal launches the thunder of invective against 
him in the follov.ing lines 

Kt cum mortifero prudens Vejciito Catullo, 

QuY uuinquam vis;c flagrabat amore liindlm, 
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citade>;^ aud Massa Beebius" was himself amdli^the accused. 
Soon after, our own hands^ dragged Helvidius^ to prison ; 
ourselves were tortured with the spectacle of Mauricus and 
Tlustious,^ and sprinkled with the innocent blood of Senecio.® 
Even Nejx) withdrew liia^yes from the cruelties he commanded. 
I'^nder Domitian, it was the principal part of our miseries to 

Grande, et con^icunm noBtro qiicxjue tcmpSre nif>ustrum, 

Caccus adulator, dirusque a ponte Biitelles, 

Dignus Arioifaos qui mendicaret ad axes, 

Blaudaque develop jactarot basia rbedae. — Rat. iy. 113. * 

“ Cunning Vojento next, and by his side 
Bloody Catullus loaning on his guide; 

Doorepit, yet a furious lover he, 

And deeply smit with ch^uinK he could not see. ^ 

A monster, that ev’n this worst age outvies, 

Conspicuous and abovo the common size. 

A blind base flatterer; from some bridge or gate, 

Raiseti to a murd’ring minister of state. 

Benorving still to beg upon the road, 

And bless each passing waggoi^and its load." — Duke. 

’ This was a famouB villa of Domitiftii's, near the site of the aiudeul 
Alita, about twelve miles from Rome. The place is now called Albano, 
and vast ruins of its mognifleeut ediflees still remain. 

2 I'acitus, in his Histoiy, mentions this Massa Bsebius as a person 
most destructive all men of woith, and constJintly engaged on tlie 
side of villains. From a letter of®Pliny's to Tacitus, it appears that 
H^reniiiiis Senocio and himself were joined as counsel for the province 
(d'Buitica in |i proserution of Massa Baebins, and that Ij^assa after Jii" 
coiidemiiatioTJ petitioned the coiLsnls fur liberty to prosecute Seuecio ffi- 
treason. 

* r>y “our o4vm hands,” Tacitus nleaus one of our own body, a jpnatur. 
As riibliciui* C^rtus hud seized upon Helvidhis and led him tt» pfisoii, 
Tacitus impuies the crime to the whole senntorum order To the Biune 
puriiose rimy observes : **Amidst’the numerous villauiA of nuineroiu 
persons, nothing appeared more atrocious than that in the senate-hoiLsi- 
one senator should lay hands on another, a prsetorian on a consului 
man, a judge on a criminal.” — B. ix. ep. Jii. 

llol\ idius Friacus, a friend of Pliny the younger, who did not suffer 
his death to remain unroveugod. See the Kpistle above*reforred to 

^ There is in this place some defect in the manuscripts, which Ciitics 
have endeavoured to sup])ly in diflerent manners. Brotier seems to 
prefer, though he does not adopt m Gie text, nos Mauricum Ku^t;i- 
curayuc divisimus,” “we parted Mauricus aud Rusticus,” by the death 
of one and the banishment of the other. The prosecution aud crime of 
Rusticus (Aruleuus) js mentioned at the beginning ff this piece, u. 2, 
Mauricus was hi» breather. 

Herennius Senecio See c. 2. « 

cc 2 
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beliold and 1*o fte beheld : when our sighs wore registered ; and 
that stern countenance, with its settled redness/ his defence 
against shame, Wiis employed in noting the pallid horror of sc 
many spectators. Happy, 0 Agricola I not only in the splen- 
dour of your life, but in tho seasoifahleness of your death. 
With, resignation and fchcorfulncsa, from tlie testimony of 
those who were present in your last moments, did you meet 
your fate, as if iSidving to tho utmost of jour power to make 
tlie emperor appear guiltless. Hut to myself and y(‘ur 
, daughter, besides tho anguish of losing ^ ])arent, the aggra- 
vating afHictiou remains, that it was not our lot to watcli over 
your sick-hed, to supiiort you when laiiguibhing, and toaiitiiile 
ourselves with beliolding and embracing you. With what 
at.tention should w^e have receive*! your last instructious, and 
engraven them on our Jieartsl This is our sorrow; this is 
our wound : to us you were lost four years before by a te- 
dious absence. Everything, doubtless, O best of j>ai'cntsl was 
administered for your comfort and honour, while a most 
aflectionate wife sat beside fyou ; yet fewer tears were slied 
upon ycuir hior. jukI in the last light which your eyes bclield, 
something ■w^aR still wmiting. 

4G. If there bo any liabitatiou for I he shades of tlie vir- 
tuous: if, as ]>lulosuphcrs snp])osc, exalted souls do not polish 
w’ith the body; may you rejtose m peace, and call ns, vuur 
lui^ihchold, from vain regret and foniiuine lamentations, *to 
tlio contem^tiation of your virtues, wluch allow rm place 
mourning or complaining! Lot us rather adorn your memory 
by oi\^ admiration, by our slidrt-hved praises, ri-iid, as far as 
our natures will permit, by an inatatioii of your example. 
This is truly 1o honour the dead; this is the piety of eveiy 
near ndation. I would ids*/ rocomineiid it to tho wiTe and 
daughter of tins great man, to show tlieir veneration of a 
hubbaiuVs and a father's memory !)y revolving his acti(nis and 
words in their breasis, and endeavouring to retain an idea of 
the form and features of liis mind, rather tluin of his person. 

, ’ 'rinifl Pliny, in lus Punepyr. od Tr.ijim, xlviii. **])oiniiiiin waw 
tori’ll )le e\cji to }>oholfl ; i>ri(le m lii« brow, aiigor in his cyos, «i lonninno 
])!<ionoss in the rest (»f his body, m liih hhanielossiioriH sufTaft-'d in 
« trlowmg red” Seiioc.i. in E])j»t xi romarks, that “some me ue\er 
more to be dreaded tliun when they blush; as if tliey ha«l all 

tlu-ir iiiodeMy, Sylla W'as iilways most furious when the bloo.l h.id 
mounted iutA his chocks.” 
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Not that. 1 would reject those resemblances* ofi the h.umaii 
ll^urc which are engraven in brass or marble: but as tludr 
originals are frail and perishable, so likewise are they : while 
the form of the mihd is eternal, and not to be retained or 
expressed by any foreign matfer, or the artist’s skill, hut by 
the manners of the survivors. Whatever in Agricola was the 
object of our love, of our admiration, i^mains, and will 
remain in tlio min^s of men, trausniittod m the records (»f 
i.mie. through an eternity of years. For, while many groat 
personages of antiquity will be involved in a common obli-# 
vion with the mean and inglorious, Agrioola shall survive, 
leprescnted and consigned to future ages. 
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DIALOGUE COffCEENING OEATOET, 

OXi THK CAUSES * 

‘ OF CORRUrT ELOQUENCJi.» 


L You have often inquired oT me, Justus FabiuB,^ why it is, 
that while ancient times display a race of great and splendid 
(‘rators, the present age, divested of all claim to the praise t»f 
oratory, has scarcely retained even the name. By the appel- 
lation of orator we now distinguish none but those who 
ilourished in a former period’; wiiile the eminent speakers of 
the present day aro styled pleaders, advocates, patrons, in 
short, eveiy tiling but orators. 

The inquiry is in its nature delicate; tending, if wo arc not 
able to vie with antiquity, tocdinpeiich our genius, and if wc 
jiri^ not willing, to arraign our judgment. An answer to Mo 
nice a question is more than I should \ciituie to undertake, 
were I to rely altogether upon myself: but it fiai)pens, that I 
am al^lc to state the sentiments of men dibtingui*' hed hy the a* 
eloifaonce, such as it is in modem times; liaviug, in the early 
part of 1113^ bfe, been present at their conversatior/ on tlio veiy 
sulyoct now before us. What 1 have to offer, will not he tlie 
result of my own thinking: it is the work of inernory onl}"; 
a mere recital of what fell from the most colebrato<l orators 
of their timp: men who thought with subtlety, and expressed 
themselves with energy and precision; each, in his turn, 
assigning different but probable causes, at times insisting on 
the same, and, in the course of tho debate, muiiitaining his 

* The Boene of tho following Dialogue is laid in the sixth y6Sir of 
VespaBiiiu, A, U. C, 828, a.d. 75. 

“ Justus Fabius was (‘ozisul A.t7.C. 8<J4, A.I). 111. But as ho did nut 
begin the year, his name does not appear in tho Fasti Cousulares. 
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x>wn proper character, and the peculiar cast of his mind 
What they said upon the occasion, 1 shrill relate, as nearly as 
may bo, in the style and manner of the seyeral speakers, ob- 
serving always the re^lar course and order of the controversy. 
For a controvei’sy it certainly was, where the speakers of the 
present* ago did not want an advocate, who supported their 
cause with zeal, and, after treating antiquity with severity, 
and oven derision, assigned the palm of el(jj[uence to modern 
times. « 

2. CuriatiuB Maternus^ grivo a public reading of his tra- 
gedy of C’ato. Oif the following day a repi»rt prevailed, that 
tht‘ piece had given urnbiagc to the men in power. The au- 
thor, It was siiul, liad laboured only to enhance the character 
of liis hero, rcgai-dloss of himself. This soon became the topic 
of public conversation- Maternus received a visit from 
Marcus Aper^ and Julius Sccuudus,^ then the first ornaments 

’ CouGornini' Materuns, nothing ift known w'ith any kind of cer- 
tainty. Dio rclatcfl that a aoj»hi«t of tliat name was put to death by 
Domiihin, for a acbool declamation agiiinat tyrants ; but not one of the 
commentators ventures to assert ij^at ho was the Ouriatius Maternus 
who makes so conspicuous a fijicuro m the Dialogue before ua 

2 No mention is ma<le of JVlaicus Aper, ciiluTby Quintilian or Pliny. 
It is supposed that he was father of Marcus Flavius \per, who was 
substituted consul a t'.c. 88H, a.d 180. His oratorical character, and 
that of Secimdi^p, as we find them drawn in this section, are not unlike 
what we are toi»i by Cieeru of 4^rassus and Antonius. CrassuB^ he 
«uyB, was not willing to be thought dcfatituto of literature, but he 
wibln’d to have it said of him, tjluit ho despised it, and proferroA the 
good dense'of tlie Konians to the rcfnieinents of Grotvft Antonins, on 
the other hand, f)f opmi<m that hw fame would rise to greater * 
iiiugmtude, he wa« consideretl as a man wholly jJhtcrate, and vonl of 
education.^ In this ui.inncr they both ex]»ccted to increase tlJfcir popu- 
lar! tj’^; tli^ former by despising the Greeks, and the hitter by not 
kiu»uiug them. Gicero, I>e Orat ii. i. ^ 

^ Quintilian niokos honourable mention of Julius Secundus, who, if 
he bad not been prematurely cut v>ll, would have ti’ansxnitted his name 
to posterity among tbu modt celebrated orators. Ho would have added, 
and ho was daily doing it, wliatever was requisite to complete lus 
oratorical genius: and all that, could be desired wa% more -vigour in 
.argument, and more sttention to matter and seutimont than to the 
chi»ico of words. But he died too soon, and his fomo was, in some 
degree, intercepted, (Quintil. x. 1.) Jt is n-markablo ihut ^'^uiu- 
tdiMii. in his list of Rojmaii orators, ha-^ neither mentioned 
n»ft* Marcus Aper. The Dialogue, for tliat reason, cannot propcrl;y bo 
ascribed to him men wdio figure so much in the inquiiy^ concerumg 
itratory, w'ould not hav()i l>een omitted by the critX; who thought theu 
conversation worth recording. 
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of the foram. wiia, at that time, a constant attond^mt oi\ 
those emiucift men ; 1 heard them, not only in their courts of 
judicature, but, feeling an inclination tp the same studies, J 
followed them with youthful ardour, in ])ul>lic and in private, 
to hear their familiar talk, their dit^eusbions, and the most 
intimate expression of tljeir sentiments. True it is^ that by 
many it was captiously objected to Seoundua, that ho had no 
command of wordj!, no flow of language j and to Aj>er, that he 
was indebted for his fame, not to art or li1^*rature, but lo ihe 
natural powers of a vigorous understanding. Tiiu truth is, 
<Lhe style of the former was remarkable fur Us purity ; concise, 
yet sufficient!}^ free and copious : and the latter was well versed 
in genend erudition. It might be said of him, that ho de- 
spised literature, not that he wanted it. • He thought, perhaps, 
that, by scorning the aid of letters, and by drawing altogether 
from his own fund, his fame would stand on a more solid 
touudation. 

3. We went together to pay our visit to Matorniis. r[)on 
entering his study, we fuiiud him witli the tragedy, which he 
had read on the preceding di/y, lying before liim. Socini'liis 
began; — Arc you then so little aflected by the censure oi 
malignant critics, a.s to jicrsist in eheiisliing this obiioxitcis 
tnigedy of yours? Perhaps you are revising the ]>ieee, and, 
alter retrenching certain ]jas.sa^es, intend tt) s^iid your Cato 
into the world, in, I will nut Kiy im imirovcd, bui certainly 
a sjfier form.— 'J’hcre lies the poem, said Matenius,, you may 
j>eruse it, if you think proper; ytm will find it just the same 
as wlien you heard it read. If Oato h;is omittcc;), anything. 
Thye^tiJs,^ at my next reading, shall supjdy the defiiaenc}. 1 
iiavc fomiod the fable of a tragedy on tliat subject/, tlie plan 
is warm in m*y imagination, and, tliat. 1 ma}’ give my vsbole 
time 'to it, 1 now am eager to (U^spateh an edition of Cato. — 
Marcus Apor interposed : Are you, indeed, so enamoured of 
your dramatic muse, as to renounce your oiatoricaJ character, 
auii your forchsic pursuits, in order to saerilice all your time 
to — Medea, 1 tbmk it was lately, and now to Thyostes? 
thopgh, meanwhile, the causes of so many friends, and the 
interests of so many colonies and niunicqial cities, call you^tt> 
tlie forum." Surely these would give you more than sufficient 

' Thyodtes was a^jomrnoti and popular subject oi* ancient tragedy. 

* It was the^ cuBtoni of the cclouies and municipal towns to pa5 
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empk)ymcnt, though j’ou had not inipc^Rod upon y(;urst:lf this 
now task, labouring to add Doniitius^ and Cato, that is to say, 
the incidents and characters of Homan stoiy, to the fables of 
Greece. 

4. The sharpness of •that reproof, rephed Matcrmis, would 
perhaps have disconcerted me, if, ♦by frequent repetition, it 
had not lost its sting. To differ on this siilvjoct is grown 
familiar to ns both. For you wage aii iiiiessinit war against 
the poets ; and I, who am charged witli desei’ting my clients, 
liiivc yet eveiy daj the cause of poetry to defend I rejoice 
tlic more, therefore, that we liavc a jicrson jircsent, of ability 
to decide between us : a judge, wlio will either lay me under 
an injunction to write no more verses, or, as I rather hoiie, 
encourage me, by ids authority, to renounce for ever the dry 
employment of forensic causes (in which I have had my sliare . 
of drudgery), that I may, for tlie future,, be at leisure to 
cultivate T,ho more august and sawed eloquence of the tragic 
muse. 

/5. But I, wiid Sccundus, before Aper refuses me as an 
umpire, will follow the oxamplo^if all fair and ujiright judges, 
w’ho, ill particular cases, when they feel a partiality for one 
of tho contending jiarlicR, desire to be excused irom licaring 
the cause. T]io frieii<lsliip and hidiitual intercourse wdiich I 

have ever cultivute<i with SaUius liassus,- that excellent man, 

• 

Ibeir court to 8»)mo j^roat orator at Ibuue, iu (>r<’a*r to obt-iiii^ljiH 
j ).itrou!i;;r WbeuuvLT ibey sliould bare occadion to to the scuato 

ior a lodress of j;ricvaac<‘ri. ' 

* Iltuuitiui Wily aiiotluT Huhject of tragedy, tatea from tho Roiii.in 
AMjo lie was, does not clearly aiJi^ear. Rrotier tbinlisjl waa 
DomitiiT^, Ijac avowed enemy of Julius Oysar, who moved m the acnate 
ior a law to recall that litmi tho couiuiaiid ipf the army in 

(laid, hikI altorwardri, ou tho breakiiii' fuit of the civjl war, fell bravely 
at the hatilo of Phursalui. See HuctoiiiuR, Life of Nero, h. 2. 

^ fcsaloius "BaasuM is lucntioued by Jiucnal ns an eminent poet in 
distress . — 

At Serrano tennique Saleio » 

Gloria quantalibot quid erit, ai gloria tantum est ? 

Sat. vii. vSO, 

P.ut to poor llaesus what n-vails a name, • 

To starve on co^npUments and empty faint* !” — D kydj’JV. 
Qiiintilian says, he possessod a poetie f^cniuB, but so wai’in and vclie- 
Tiient, that, even in an advanced age, his sjurit ^vas not undiT the 
•oiitml t>f sober judejmoni. This juasajrc aftords au iiinq'erablc .ygu- 
ment a^jainsfc Lipsiiis and the rest of the critics, who ni^pied QuiulHian 
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and no less excellent poet, are well known : and let ni§ add/ 
if poetry is to be arraigned, I know no client that can oiFer 
Bucih hantlsome bribes. , 

My business, replied Aper, is not with Saleius Bassus : let 
him, and all of his description, who, , without talents for the 
bar, devote their time t^ the Muses, pursue their fitvourito 
amusement without interruption. But, since we are now 
before a competeiib judge, Matcmiis must not think to oBoape 
in the crowd. 'I single hhn^ut from the* rest. I call upon 
him to answer, how it happens, that a man of his talents, 
formed by nature to reach the heights ol' manly eloquence, 
wdiereby ho might at once both acquire friendships and ku]>- 
port them, and have the glory to see whole provinces and 
nations rank themselves under his patronage, does yet thus re- 
nounce a pursuit of all otheib tlic most advantageous, whether 
considered wuth respect to interest or to honours; a pursuit 
that aiforda the most illustrious means of propagating a rc])U- 
Tation, not only within our own walls, but throughout the 
whole compass of tlie I toman ^empire, and indeed to tlie most 
distant, nations of the globe'? t 

If utility ought to be the governing motive of every action 
and every design of our lives; can we possibly bo employed 
to bettor purjiosc, than in the exercise of an art wdiich en- 
ables a man, uj)on all occasions to sujiport the* interest of his 
friqjid, to ])ruteet tlie rights of the slninger, to defend the 
(.aiiso of the* injured, to strike with terror and dismay Ins 
open and secret adversaries, himself secure the while, and 
guarded, as it w^erc, by an imjicrifcbable potency?, 

In' l^ie calm seasons of life, the tnie use of oratpry is dis- 
cerned in th^ protection of others. Have we rcASon to be 
idarijaed for ourselves? — tlio sword imd breastplate are not a 
better defence in Ihc heat of liaUle. It is at once a buckler 
to (Xjver yourself, and u weapon to brandish against your 
enemy. Armed with tins, you may appear with courage 
before the trftiunals of justice, in the senate, and even in the 
])resenco of the prince. What had Eprius Marcellus^ to 
« 

aa a candidate for the honour of this elegant composition. Can be 
imagined that a writer of fair integrity would in his gi*eat W4>rk si)ciik 
of Baasus as he dciorved, and in tho Ihalogue overrate him l)eyoud all 
proportion ? Duplicity whs not a part of Quintilian’s character. 

^ Eprius Marcellua is olicii a conspicuous figure in the Annals and 
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o])po!je to the united resentment of the whote §ienate but. his 
eloquence ] Collected in himself, and looking terror to his 
enemies, he foiled Helvidius Priscusj a man, no doubt, of 
consummate wisdom, but unpractised and inexpert in contests 
of that ,kind. Snch is*the advantage of oratory : to enlarge 
upon it were superfluous. My fridhd Matemus will not dis- 
])nte the point, 

6. I proceed to^ the pleasure arising fr^ the exercise of 
eloquence; a pleasure wliicli does not consist in the more 
sensation of llie jponient, i)ut is repeated every day, and 
almost evciy hour. For let me ask, to a man of an inge- 
nuous and libeiul mind, who knows the relish of elegant 
enjoyments, what can yield such true delight, as to see his 
house always thronged hy a concourse of the most distin- 
guished persons; and to know that i.he honour is not paid 
to his money, or to 1:ns heirless condition,^ or to his posses- 
sion of a public ofhee, but to his very self 1 The rieii who 
liave no issue, and ihe men in high mnk and power, are his 
Ibllowers. Though ho is still young, and probably destitute 
of fortune, all conrnr in jiayiftg their court to solicit his 
patronage for themselves, or to I’ecomniend tJieir friends to 
Ids i»rotcofioii. In tlie most splendid f(>rtune, in all the 
dignity and ^ydde of jiower, is tlierc anything that can equal 
the satisfnclu)!! of seeing th« most illustrious citizens, men 

llwtory of^raritud. To- a bad heart ho united the p^+ft of eloqnwipe. 
lu the Annals (xvi 2S^ ho mahos a vehonieui >j»ecch againat l'u?tiis • 
Th^asea, ami al’inwaula wrought the dcati’uction of that excellent 
iiuiu, For uiat cxj)loit he waa attacked, in the beginning #f Vesjia- 
aiiiu’tt l,y Ik-lvidiufl Priacus. In the Uiatory (iv. 7, 8) T\e wee 

tlieni both* 'engagod in a vj<ilcTit contention. In following year 
(823), Helvidins in the senate opened an accusation in form : but Mar- 
cclJus, by using hia eloqjiv^rioe as his buckler and his offensive weapon, 
was al)le lo w.vnl off* the blow. Ho rose from his seat, and, “I leave 
you,” he Siiid, “ I leave you to give the law to the senate : i*eign if you 
will, even in the presence of the prince.” See Hist^iv. 43. 

^ Tl\> l)C rich and have no isi.,ue, gave to the person so circumstanced 
the highest cousoquonce at Rome. All ranks of men paid their couit 
to him. 'fo discourage a life of celibacy, and promote ]>opula^ion, 
Augustus jiassed a law, called Paju'a Popjuva, whereby bachelors were 
fli<t)joot(5d to penalties. * But marriage was not brought into fashion. 
In pKqiortion to the rapid degeneracy of the manners under the 
emperors, celibacy grew into rcsiiect ; insomuch that we find (Annals, 
xii. 52> a man tt>o strong for his prosecutors, beeauii<' ho was rich, old, 
and childlops ; “ Valuitque pecuuiosa orbitatc et seuocfti.” 
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r<?spected fov ibtiirycars, and fluiirisliing in the opinion of the 
public, yet courting your assistance, and, in the midst of 
wealth and grandeur, fairly owning, that 'they still want some- 
wliiiig superior to all their possessions ^ 

Then think, too, of the honoimabJc crowd of clients con- 
ducting the omtor from his house, and tending him in his 
return ; what a glorious appearance he inake§ in public ! what 
distinguishing rosf>ect is paid to liim in tl^c courts of judica- 
tui’c ! with what exultation of heart he rises up before a full 
audience, hushed in solemn silence, and hx^‘d attention, ])rcBs- 
ing round the adinii’ed speak(;r, and receiving eveiy passion 
he deems pro]>er to niise! Yet those are hut the ordinary 
joys of clo(pieiice, and visible to every common observer. 
There arc others, an<l those far sujierior, of a more concealed 
and delicate kind, and of which the orator himself can alone 
bo sensible. Does ho stand forth prejiared with a studied 
harangue? As tlie composition, so the ].»leasm*o, in this in- 
Ktance, is more solid and equal. Dtx'S he, on the other hand, 
rise not without a certain »>f spirit, in a now and 

nnex])cctcd debate? Tlie very soheilude he has felt; enhances 
the pleasure of his success. Indeed the most ox(piisito satis- 
faction of this kind IS, \vlu*u ho l)<ddly hazards an uiii>ronio- 
ditaled speech. For it is in the product ioiift t»ojiius. as in 
the fruits of the eartli ; many things are sown and hionglit to 
nia^iurity with toil and care, hut tln»so vhieli sja-ing uj) sjion- 
tiiiicously avi'.Vvor tlie most agreeable. 

7 . As to niysolf, if I may allude to my own feelings, the 
day oiig. which I obtained the laticlave, and evei* the days 
wlicirj, an </l)scure man, born in a city that did not favour 
niy prctensioi^,^ entered upon the olfices of quicstor, tribune, 
and pnetor, were not so jo}f'ii to me as those f»u wdiicli it 
befals me, with sueh little power of K])eech as T possess, to 
defend tlu' fiecused ; 1o argue Huccessfully before the eeiiturn- 
viri," or, in live presence of the ]aiuce, to plead for his fn^ed- 

' Murous Aper, Juiiu'i Secumlus, arnl Curbvtius Matcnius .ir'oordmg 
to Brotier aud othera, were natives of Gaul. A])er (c. 10) iiicnttouti the 
Gaiile as tlieir common (•i)untrynu‘u. 

3 All oauMos of a private nature W’<*re luvird Lrfore ibe ceutumvtri 
Tbive were cli<t‘«€‘U out of every tribe, nud the tnlu's amounted to fiv(*i 
aiidiliirty; so tb{it,*in faet, 106 were clioseu but, for tbe sake of ^ 
round number, they were called centujxiviri. The causes that wen 
heard before tnat jurisdio^jon are cuumcratod i'V Cicero, lie Ornt 
lib. i 38. 
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nien,^inil the procurators appointed by liiinsilf. Upon those 
occasions 1 seem to rise above the dignities of tribune, praetor, 
and consul ; and fccj within myself a grandeur that springs 
from no external cause, that is not conferred by jiatent, nor 
obtained by favour, ^ 

Wlujfe is the art or science, thot renown of which can vie 
with the celebrity of a groat orator? Ilia fame does nc^t 
de]jcnJ on the opinion of thinking men, vrfjo attend to busi- 
ness and watch administration of aftairs; he is applauded 
by the youth of Rome, at least ))y such of them as are of 
a laudnl)le disposiflnn, and hope t.«) rise by honourable meant? 
"Whoso example do parents more recommend to their sons? 
"Whom do the ignorant common people’ ofteuer name, and 
point at as he passes by? The strangers, too, who arrive' 
from all j>arts, arc eager to behold the man of whom they have 
hi'urd po much in their towns and itolonies. 

I will be bold to say that Eprius Marcellus. whom 1 
have alre.idy menticmed, and (h'ispus Vibius,- (I cite living 
exam])les, in jirofercnce to th(^ names of a former day,) are 
not less known in tlie reniott'ht\Narts of the empire, than they 
arc al Capua, or A'orcclhe,^ wh(*rc, ivo are told, they were born ; 
nor docs either. of them owe this extensivo fame to his tliree 
hundred tiioiisand sesterces, (though their eloquence may bo 

* Tbo romiijon poo])]e Jirc o<uli(l in llie oiiginttl, tmlcafHs poputus, 
ftiat la, as wt* aliould h?iy, “ tlu* men ju their slm*t-aleeverf," tJioae 
.'i]>I)earoit thtj stroeU in llunr uuclcr-gurmenta (tunic*) and witla 

^ 1’he (lumeter of Kprius MarcolluH has been already stated, e 
note. (lris|^i,s Vibins is montioiiod a.s h man of weight and ^iriuenoti, 
xfc\. ‘28. Q,uiiiiih:m hub montioneil him to his advSLntaf'e: 
he calks hfui (y. Ill) a Tuaii of a;j;r.*eulde and elegant tal(‘iits, “vir 
iiiL^enji jncundi et oli'i/a ntif* and a^ain, VilnuH Criff)Ua was distin- 
fruiPihtsl by tlic elegimre (d liirf eompo.Hitiuu, and ihe -sweetness T)f his 
manner; u man born tii please, but filter for private suits than for the 
iiupoi’tauce of public causes, (x, 1.) 

^ Whieh of these two nieu was b<iru at Capua, and which at Vereeil.n, 
is not cleariy exiirtsssed in the orjujimik Kpiiua MaPcellns, wlio has 
been described of a prompt and daring spirit, ready to embark in evoiy 
miHchiof, and by hU oloijinmee able to give colour to the worst cause, 
iiiust at this tirni have become a now man, since wo fmd him ificn- 
ill this iJialogiu’* witli unbounded praihc. IJe, it sooiiis, and 
Vibius tVispus were the favourites at Vespawan's court. Yorcellm, 
now Verceil, was situiited in the easteri) part offJ’iedinont. Ohi>ua, 
rcuilored famous by llauuibal, was a ciiy in Camjiania, always deemed 
the seat of jdeasure, * • 
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said to have built up thoir fortunes;) and, indeed, such js the 
divine power of eloquence, that in evoiy age we have exam- 
ples of men, who by their talents i-aisod themselves to the 
summit of their ambition- But these, as I have already 
said, are recent instances ; nor are wf to glean an imperfect 
knowledge of them from tradition ; they are cveiy da^ before 
our eyes. The more abject the origin of these two men, and 
the more sordid tixe poverty in which they set out, the more 
brilliant illustration and proof do they aifbrd of the advan- 
tages of oraCory ; since it is apparent, tliat, without birth or 
fortune, neither of them recommended b}^ his mond clmruo* 
tor, and one of them deformed in his person, they have made 
themselves, for a series of years, the first men in tlie state. 
They wore the first men in the forum as long as they chose 
to be bo; now they arc the fii*Rt in Cajsars friendship; they 
direct and govern all things, and the fav<mr with whicli the 
prince regards them is little short of veneration. In fact, 
Vespasian, that venerable old prince, always 0}>cn to the 
voice of truth, cleai*ly secs that the rest of his favourites 
derive all their lustre from the favours which his munificence 
lias bestowed: but with Man'ollus and (Vispus ihe case is 
different; they carry with them, as llicir rcconunendiitious, 
^hat no prince can give, and no subject can receive, <yum- 
p.ired with the advantages whiqli tlioso men ]K)saess, what are 
tamily 2>icturcs, statues, busts, and titles of honour? Not 
tlicse things arc without their value; it is witli them as 
with wealth and honours, advantages against which you will . 
easily find men who declaim, but none who in l^he.ir hearts 
desjubcHheni. lienee it i.s, that in the houses of all ydio hti\e 
distinguished thenibclves in tlic career of eloquouoe, we see 
titles, statues, *^and splendid on'anicnts, the reward of ti lents, 
and, at all times, the decorations of the great apd powerful 
orator. 

9 . But to come to the point from which we started ; poetry, 
to which my friend ilatcvnus wishes to dediaite all his time, 
has none of these advantages. Jt confers no dignity, nor 
d()«itf5 it serv'c any useful purpose. It is attended with some 
]>leasure, but it is the jdeasurc of a momout springing fr^m 
vain aiiplausc, and bringing with it no solid advantage. What 
1 iiave said, and" am going to add, may probably, my good 
friend Maternus, be unwelcome to your ear ; and yet I must 
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take, the liberty to ask you, if Agameiunoni of Jason speaks 
ill your piece with dignity of language, what useful conse’ 
qiienoe follows from it? Wliat client has hoen defended? 
Who returns to his own house with a grateful heart? Our 
friend Saleius Bossus m, beyond all <][uestiou, a poet uf emi' 
nence, or, to use a warmer expresskin, he lias the god within 
him : but who attends his levee? who seeks his patronage, or 
lollows in his train? Should he himself, or his intimate 
friend, or his near relatfoii, happen to be involved in a trou- 
blesome litigation^ he would of course apply to his frioii<l 
Secundus; or to you, Matcriius; not because you are a poet, 
nor yet to obtain a copy of verses from you ; of those he has 
a sufficient stock at home, elegant, it must bo owned, and 
exqujsite in their kind. But after all his labour and waste of 
genius, what is hi§ reward? 

When in the course of a year, after toiling day and night, 
lie has brought a single poem to perfection, ho is obliged to 
solicit his friends, and exert his interest, in order to bring 
togetiier an audience ^ so obliging as to hoar a recital of the 

‘ Aganifimnon and Jason were two favourite dramatic subjects with 
the K»»mau poets. 

^ Before tlie invention of printing, copies were not easily irmltiphed. 
Autboi’s wore eager to enjoy tbeir fame, and the pen of the traiiRCiit>er 
was slow and tCdious. l*ublic reho.u*sal.s were the road to fame. But 

iiudionee was to ]>e drawn toother by interest, by solicitation, and 
public advertisements, rjiny, in one of his letters, has given a liiyely 
<loHenptio» of the difficulties which the author hud to &urmoiJt|t. 

“ Tins year,” he sayh, “ has produced poets in groat abundmice, bearef'* 
a day has jiassed in the mouth of Apnl without the recital of a poem 
But tjic grt‘.ffcer pai t of the audience comes with roluctanee ; loiter 
in the lobbies, and there enter into idle chat, occasionally desiring to 
know, whether the poet is in hia pul}»it? has ho begmi^ ih bxs preface* 
over '/ has he almost finished ? They condescended avlast to enter the 
I’oom; they looked round with an air of indifieronce, and soon rTitirtd, 
.''omc by stealth, and others with p]»en contempt. Heucc the greeter 
praise is duo to those autliors who do not suffi'i* their genius to <lroop, 
l>ut, on the contrary, atnidat the most discouraging circumstances, still 
persist to cultivate the liberal arts.” l^liny aJds, that he himself at- 
tended all the public readings, and, for that purpose, stayed longer in 
the city tlian was usual with him. Being at leugj-h released, h^ in- 
tended, in his rural retreat, to finish a work of his own, but not to icad 
itd.n ]>ublic, lest he rthoifld be thought to claim a return of the civility 
which he had shown to others. He was a heare^ and not a creditor. 
The favour conferred, if re-demanded, ceases to Sc a favour. (J*lmy, 
Ub. 1 . epi.st. 13 ) Such was the state of literature under tin* \v«)rRt- of 
the emperors. The Augustan age was over. In the r<^gnt: ol Tiberius 
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piece. Nor csih tliis ])0 done withont expense, A room 
must bo hire\l, a* stage or pulpit must be erected; benches 
must be arranged, and tickets distribi^ted thrciughout tlio 
city. AVhat if the reading succeeds to the heigJit of his 
wisltes ? Pass tmt a day or two, an^ the whole harvest of 
praise and admiration fa«les aw^ay, like a flower tliat' withers 
in its bloom, and never ripens into fruit. Py the event, how- 
ever flattering, her gains no friend, lie obtains no patronage, 
nor does a single person go away impressetl with the idea of 
an obligation conferred upon him. The poet has been beard 
^ith applause; ho has been received with 'acclamations; and 
be has enjoyed a sbort-livcd traus]>oi*t. We lately lauded it 
as an uncommon uistaiice of generosity in Vespasian, that he 
m.ide Saleius Bassivi a [)rcscnt of fifty thousfind sesterces. 
deserve so distinguished a proof of the sovereign's esteem is, 
no doubt, Ingldy honourable; but is it not still more honour- 
able, if your circumstances rctpiirc it, to senm yourself, to be 
your own benefactor, and to bo the object of your own 
liberality? It must not be forgotten, that the poet who 
w'ould produce anything exxe^lent, must bid farewell to the 
conversation of his friends, he must romuinco, not mily the 
pleasures of Homo, lait als<» the duties of social life; he must 

aiiil Cnllgula IcariiLirr drooprrl, Imt in moiik' tlegi'oo iintlci the 

(lull ari'l stupid {/JimdiiiH. IMiiiy, ni.^he lc»ter alu^ve cite^i, sa\s (»f that 
fiupen»r, that, one (ln\ lieavnu' a iioine in Ills ))rLluce, he in-juiml isliu*- 
wi^rtho ean.se, and heiu^; informed that Noniaiius was reciting m jmb- 
went immediately to the }ilace, mid became one of the jiiidioneo. 
Aft(T that time lottertt met with no enc!)urag(*meut fi'oin tlic great. 
'1‘iu’ poets who could not bo})C to procure an audience, Jnutited Ihe 
tuitln jjuhlie w'alLs, in oidcr to fasten on then* irieinl.s, and, at any 
rate, obt.uu a Inuring for t heir works, .^nvenal puys, the nlnntations 
and marble columns of Julius Fioutu icsoiinded wdtk the vocifeiahoii 
of rc(jHing ])oots. ^Sat. i. 12.) The snuo author o>)sorvo.s, thjit tho poet 
wh(/ Jis]>ircd to hicr.uy t.uue mif;ht borrow a house for tiie )>iirpoHo ot 
a jurolic reading; and the great man who accommodated the writer, 
might aiTHUge his friends and freedun*ji on tho ))a(‘k seats, with direc- 
tion not to be fsi'iiring 4if their apjdause, but still a stage or pulpit, ivith 
( iUivctdent ben« he.s, was to be procured, and thiit expense the patrons 
of letters w^iuivl not JUi>ply. (t>at. vii. oU ) Statius, in Juvenal’s tinn , 
w'as a favourite potffc. If he (wmounced a rcfwiiug, his auditors went in 
crowds, lie deiighiod all degrees, all ranks of men, but, when the 
hour i>f upiJ.uiHe was over, the author w'jih obliged to sell a tragedy^o 
T^.iris, tlic famous ^dt>r, in order tv> procure a dinner (Sat. yil ti2.) 
Tins wa.s the hard lot of poetry, ami this the .state of i)ui)lic reading, 
whndi Aper de.-cribcH to his friend iMateruns. 
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retire, (i8 the poets, say, “ to groves and gQ)ttos " in other 
words* to solitude* * 

10. Fame 6ven,.w^icb alone ^ey worship, and which they 
confess to ^ the solo rewmxl of idl their toil, do(’s not attend 
poets in the sme. de^e as^ orators* ’ The indifforent poet 
has no readers, the heSf hut few, J,>et there be a reading of 
a poem by the ablest master of his'art: ,wiil the fame of his 
performance re^b al^ quarters, I will not ^y of tjie empire, 
ii>ut of Borne only^ .Among the strangers who arrive from 
Spain, from Asia, or from our Gaul, who inquires"^ after 
Saleius Baasuai Slioiild it happen that there is one, who* 
thinks of Idm, his curiosity is soon satisfied ; ho passes (ni* 
content with a transient view, as if bo liad st'en a picture or 
a statue. 

In What I have advanced, let me not he^ misunderstood * T . 
do not mean to deter such as are not blessed with the gift of 
oratory, fro^n the pmcticc of their favourite art, if it serves 
t'j amuse their leisure, and gaiii^them a degree of n^juitution 
1 am ad admirer of all eloqueijce;" 1 liold it venerable, and 
even sacred, in all its departidjpnts; in solemn tragedy, of 
wliich yon, Maternus, arc great a master; in the majesty 
of tlie epic, the gaiety of the lyric muse, tlie wanton elegy, 
the keen iambic, and the pointed epigram; all have the> 
charms; and Eloquence, wJxutjwer maj" be the subject which 

Nolwithetandm;? all that is said, in tliia Dialogue, of SaleiuB Bassps, 
it (looa liot app(*ar, in the jn<lgmei)t of Quintilian, tha^e was a pca^. 
who*e iametjould extend itaclf t(» the dintsint i)rovincep. Perfection in^ 
ihe kind js necosKary. IJ'vy the hiatoriao waa at the head of his pro- 
fcR-siou. In ofinscqucpce of his vast rejjutation, wo know fro^ Pliny 

consul, that a native of the city of ('adiis was so struck wifh th«* 
^Jiaractor or^that gresat writer, that he made a ^foumey to 3 tome, with 
no other inteul than to see tliat celebrutod gonivis; and Ife-viug gratified 
hia curiosity, without staying to view the wonders of thst uiagniftcent 
city, I’etnrucd home perfectly satisfied. "(Lib. ii. cpiet. 3.) 

^ lu iDimor and Virgil, as well as in the dramatic pof^s of the first 
order, wf friiqueutly have passages of real eloquence, with the diifer- 
euce which Quintilian moutiouh . ** The. poet,” he aays,^* i» a slave tu 
the measure of his verse; aaid, not being able kt all times to make use 
ol’ the true and proTier -word, he is oblig^ to quit tlie nabnrnl and easy 
way of expresBiun, and avail himself ’ of new modes and turns Vf 
plirasuology, such as tropes and metajihors, W’ith the liberty of trans- 
posAg woi-ds, .and lengthening or shortening syllablea, as he sees occa- 
sion.'** <Qviintil lib. x, 1.) The weaker in the DialoErfii* is aware of this 
distinction, and, subject to it. the various branches of poetry are with 
liim so tuuuy (’ilForent modes of ehHjuence. • 

TAC. — voi*. n. n ** 
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she chooses to^adom, is in iny mind to ?je preferred to ali 
other arts. 'But this, Matemus, is no apology tV/r you, who, 
iormed by nature to roach the Buinnjit; of perfeetioti,^ yet 
choose to wonder into devious jHitbs, ansd wt contented with 
a humble station in the Vale beneath. 

Were you a native of ^rOeoo, wherS'tO fifjdiibit in the p^ihjic 
games® is m employinent;, and .^.the gods had 

bestowed iijctti y^u the force and sinew athletic Nico- 

Ktratiis,'® do you iinagine that I oould tam«ly3ook on, and see 

^ ^ The origletd hae, “ the citadel of oloqn6a<5%” which Calls to mind 
an admired pwsage iu Lucretius 

Bed ml dulciuB eat botfe qaian^ xuuidta tenere 
Bdita doctrina Bajnentnm teinpla uerena, ' 

Beapiccro nude queas alios, passimqtie Videre 
Etrare, atque viam palautes^qintercre vitfip. — ii. 7. 

5 It is a fact-well known, that in Ot-eece the most {HuRtrious of both 
Hexes thought it honourable to exerriso thrims^lvet in the exhibitiokM 
«»f the theatx^i, and even to appejs^ in the athlotie games. Plutawsh, it 
iH true, will have it, that all scenic arts wore prohibited at Sparta by 
the laws of Lyeurgus; and yet Oornelitw T^epos aSrfures us, that n«> 
Laced omonlan lunti'on, however ^igb her quality', was aHhaiued to ant 
for hire on the public stage. He adds, that throughout Greece, it was 
deemed the highest honour to obtain the prisue m the Olympic games , 
and uo men blushed to b« a performer in plays and pantomimen, rmd 
give himself a spectacle to the people. (Cor. Nep. in Pnufat.) It aji- 
peyra, however, from a story told by yEban, that the (ireek women 
were by law excluded from the Olymiuc games. Whoever was fouqfi 
to transgress, or even to cross the river Alpheus, during the ceU-bi'uUoU 
! that great sjJootacle, was liable to be thrown from a rook. I’he con 
^ lienee was, that not one female w'os detected, except CaHipatria, or, 
a.s others called her, Phereuice. Tliis woman, disguised in the habit of 
a toach^r of gymiia^ic exercises, introduced her son, I'isUiorus, to con- 
tend lor the ^dctor*B priae. Her son fuiocr eded. TraEWporUbd with 
ai a sight so glorious, the mother overleajKsd the fence vHAcb enclosed 
the magiatrati^’, and, in the violent-' of th^ exertion, let Idl her g«r 
rnoni. She wAa by consequence known to be a woman, but absolved 
from all orimmaliby. For that mild and eqtutable »enti,*noo she wuh 
indebted to the merit of her fatheTj her brothers, and hor son, who all 
obtained the victor’s crown. Tho mcidentj however, gave birth to a 
new law, whereby it was enacted iliat tho mastera of the gymnastic art 
should, for tho future, come naked to the Olympic games, .iElian, lib. 
X. 1 ; and see Pausanias, lib, v. 4», 

^ Nicoatratua is praised by Pausanias (lib. v, i^O) as a great master of 
the athletic pyTts. Quintihaa hya idsp reconWd his prowess . 
tratus, whom iu our youth we saw advanced in years, would iiwtruct 
his i)Upil in eveiy^rauoh of his ai^t, and make him, what he was him- 
self, an invincible champion. Invincible he won, since, on one and 
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that ania;»ing vigour itself away in nothing better than 
tiie frivolous art of ^ting the javelin, or tlirownig the quoit? 
With the 'Same you now from tlie theatre 

and public recitals' io the. buwueas of tlie forum, to the tri- 
buufds of justice, ^ i^cemefi, of real contention* to a conflict 
worthy <)f abJHtie#; eapeoiiiHy gjnt^e you eaimot fall back 
upon' the edoch^ lille^ by itoy, that poestry^ safer than 
oratory^ less .liable' to give pflferice*; for the ydotue .of your flue 
genius haa already blazed forth, and you Save given oflcncc, 
not for Siike of a friend^ — that woul4 be far less dangerous — 
but on btihaljr icif ®aio! Nor can you offer in e^ccuse, eitheiw 
the duty of your profession, justice to your client, or th(‘ 
unguarded heat of debate. - It is inanifost that you fixed 
upon a great historical personage with ddiberat© design, and 
as a c^aractfer that iptould give weight and authority to your 
sentiments. Tou will reply, I am aware, it. was tlial veiy 
oii'OumRtanoi^' which gained you such universal applause,, and 
rendtirod you the general topic of discourse.- Talk no more 
thou, I beseech you, of Kecurjty^and repose, whilst you thus 
industriously raise up to youa^lf so potent an, adversary. 
For my own part, at least, I am contented with engaging in 
questions of a more modem and private nature ; wherein, if 
in defence of a friend I am under a necessity of taking 
liberties, utta<^ptable, perhaps, U} my superiors, tlio honest 
freedom of my zeal will, J tlust, not only be excused, hut 
a]^plauded. 

11, ,Ap*er having delivered this with his usu^ wanntli and 
ciirtiestijeas, Muternuk rojdied in u milder tone, and with an 
.air of pleasantry: Prepared as I was to prefer aguin^ the 
orators afit indictment no less copitms than my iriend’s pane- 
gyric in th'eir bchalfl (for I expected tliat he would proceed 

decry the poets, and confound their art,) ho has some- 
what ingeniously softened my asperity by Oei^in concessions 
he is pleased to make in their favour. He is williug to allow 
those whose gei;iitts does not point to oratory, to apjjly 
themselves to poetry ; but 1, who might do . something, ami 
obtain some distinction as a pleitder, have chosen, ucycr- 
thcless, to build my .reputation on dramatic poetry. [The 
first attempt I made for this puiposc, was by exposing tho 

tbe same day, lie entered ihe lists as. a wrestler t&d a boxer, aud wh'^ 
proolfidmed* cooeuwor hs bpth/'-^^Juinfe. lib il. S. 
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(JaDgerous powCT of Vatiuiufi a power which even Nero him •' 
self <lifiiapproi©a, and which that iii&mw favourite abiieed 
to tlio profanation of tiie sacred Aud i am per'* 

suaded, if 1 enjoy any ebai^ of ii & to .poetry rather 
than to oiutory that I am hidehtod for the ac^qttBition* fi is 
my fixed purpofi^^ .therrfoj;©, entii^y to w?.thdia»r myself feom 
the fatigue of .the bat. The homuge of vh»tpj!%; the tiuin of ’ 
attendants, ahd ^ multitude of clients; Aper has 

represorited m sucn pompous colours, have *ho ^arms for me ; 
lio more have tliose soulp;tured honours which he mentioned ; 
iliough they too have made their way iiH.o iny house, not- 
withstanding my inclinations to the conmwy* ^ Hitherto I 
find my condition and my peace of mind .better secured by 
innocence than« by eloquence; and X am under no apprehen- 
aiou 1 shall ever have occasion to open my lips in the soiiate, 
unless, perhaps^ in defence of a fnend. 

12, But woods, and groves, and solitude- itself, tho objects 
of Aper’s invective, to mo iillbrd such delight, timt 1 reckon 
it among tho chief blessings of poetry that it k cultivated fax 
from tho noise mid bustle of the world, without a client to 
besiege my doors, or a criminal to distress me witli his tcaivs 
and squalor. Free from those distractions, the poet retires tu 
scenes of solitude, where peace and innocence reside, and 
there he treads on consecrated ground, ’ It Was there that 
Eloquence first gj-ew up, and there she reared her temple. In; 
si^'h retreats |he first adorned herself with those gTij^ces wdiich 

made mankind enamoured of her charms; and there 
she inspired the hearts of the blaundess .,aiid ,the good. 

* (% , 

* VaViuius was a favourite at the court of Nero. Tacituff- calls hiiu 
the HpdWii of a cooVs-sho]> and a tippliiig-houso ; sutriirfip'oi WoentiK 
alunuius.” He rtcominendod himj?elf to the lav<mr of tho prmcc by his 
Hourriiity aud vulgar humour. Being, by those arts, rawed above him 
rtolf, he beeame tho declared cuemy ,of all good men, aud aoted a dis- 
tinguished part 8-moiig tho vilest instiiiuieots of that pernicious tniurt. 
See his chantctel*, Annals, xv. S4. When an illiberal and low buffoon 
basks in the Ruhshinc ►of a ooiirt, and enjoys' >^*orbitant power, tho 
oahse of literature t^'have nothing to expect, The liberal arts must, 
by fousequeneo, he degraded by a coifi'upt taste, and learning will be 
left*to run wild and grow to seed, 

* This whole passage is hopolensly unintellij^ihle In the original : sua-h 

the sentence upon it with which Qreili ,(ed. 1846) sums up an ela* 

iterate excursus, in^which the most notable suggestions of preceding 
"•joimeutators are severally discus^eil. 
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Oradott fia*8t spoke ^Sti woods iHud sacred grorves! As t# the 
species of .oratory practises ibr lucre, or with views of 
ambitioiii tliit saj^gwnaay^elMtie^ now so much in vogue; 
it is of moderi^i' growtha^the o^liAg of corrupt manners, and 
degeheilito tin^ i Ahd lyjs yot^ a^^er^tpreseefit 4, it is adopted 

as a deadly-treftp*^®-*''".' 

The^ early' fisad mot® happy period of tljp ^'brld, or, as we 
poets call it, thie^gblden age, free alike from orators and from 
crimes, aboundod w5th' inspired poets, #ho exerted their noblo 
talouts, not in de^fbhding the guilty, but in celebrating th<? 
good. Accordingly, no charaot<n* was ever moise eminently 
dintingiiisbed, Or ufbre augustly honoured : first by the gods 
themselves, Ijy whom the poets were supposed to he admitted 
to tlleir ,feasta> and employed as mefisengera of their high . 
belies ts ; and afteiwards by that sacred offspring of the gods, 
the first venerable race of legislators. In that glorious list 
we read the names, not of orators indeed, but of Orpheus,^ 
and Limta, or, if we arc inclii\ed to trace the illustrious roll 
still higher, even of Ajiollo himself. 

* The phiTwe in the oririiml in full and expres^eiVe, ^^luorosaj bu* 
jus et Baajeuwantia oloqueutiao/’— that gainful and blood-'t^draty eb^ 
tjuoueo. The imrjiJodmt<» wrifith acquired by Epriu^J MarcelluB ba^i 
been nif»ntioijedJn thie l>ialogue, c. 8. Pliny givoe ua an idea of the 
vast aoqtUflitionisi gained by P-eguluB, the notorious informer. From a 
iWate of indigence, he rose, by a train of tillahoua artions, to trncii 
imuiciifle ziches, that ho once coneuJted the omens, to^kntjw how s. '»ii 
ho should *be worth sixty millions of sesterces, and found them m? 
favourable, that he had no doubt of lacing woith double that snuj 
((jib, ii. epiiii. *i0.) * In another epistle, the same uiithor relates t)i»t 
kegiibis, iiaviug lost his s<»n, was visited upon 111 at occasion multi- 
tudes of people, -a bo all in secret detested ,hbu» yet pa*ul their court 
with as niudi assiduity If they eHtocmed, and loire<l bun. The> 
retaliated upon this znan his own iuHidious arts; to goixi tbc fritUKlship 
of liegulu.?, they played the gamO of Ucgulus himself. He in tbo 
meantime dwells iudhi’*} villa on the other side, of the Tiber, whore he 
baa covered a large trsfiot of ground with , magnificent porticos, and 
lined the banks of thp river with elegant statues; .profuse, with all Ins 
avarice, and, in the depth of infamy, proud and VhXngloirioiia. (Lib. iv 
tq). 2.) All this splendour in which llegnlus lived whs the fruit of a 
gainful and blood-thirsty eloquence ; if that may be called eloquence, 
w^ch, Pliny says, was nothing more than a ctaaed imagination . nihil 
prujtor ingenium insannm.” (Lib. iv. ep. 7.) 

® Orpheus, in poetic fttoJiy, was the fton of Ca]Uo])en and Linns boasted 
of'Apollo for his father. Orpheus emhaz'ked in the Ar"onautic expe- 
dition. His history, of.it, iogexher with his hymns, is ^ill extant ; but 
whether gcimine, is much doubted. 
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Silt these* thingB, perhaps, will betre^til by Apei .4© fitblea, 
and iiirentions of &nfy. He oanno^. hwever, :i*^y that 
Homer has received aa signal hcnonns • pcstisn^^ as 
Demosthenes ; or tliat ,thO toe of l^phoi^ W JEurinil^eB is 
as extensive Cje that of\JLysaas^ or 

merit is less confessed or fhtd; not 

one of the, dritiip.ns of Asihins or is in bo much 

request as'ihe Medea of Ovid,. or the Tljry^t^' Of . Varius, - 

« ^ Lysias, the celebrated orator, was a nativeW ^wuso, the ddef 

town in Sicily. He lived, a^ut four hundred years before the ChriMiiau 
ora. Cicero says, that he did not addict hitxutelf to the practice of Die 
l»ar; but his eompositious were so judicious, sdpure and elej^ant, that 
you miijht Venture to pronoonco him a perfect orator. (Cicero, Do 
Claris Orat. '8. $3.) Quintilian gives the same opinion. ” Lysih^i,” he 
says, “ preceded Demosthenes ; he i*3 acute and eic^t,' and if to teach 
tho art of speaking were the only business of an orator, nothintr more 
j[)erftjct can be found. He has no redundimey, nothing siipei*fiut»nK, 
nothing too refined or foreign to* his purpose ; his stylo' is floifriiig, Out 
more hko a pure fountain than a noble river.”' (Quint, lib. x. 1.) A 
couriiderable number of his oratjons is still extant* all written with 
exquisite taftte and inexpressible ‘swoetness, (See a very pleasing trans- 
lation by I)r^ ’GKlliea.) Hyiiorides flouriphod ut Athens In the time of 
1 )t*moHtbcnea, JEachines, Lycurgus, and other famous orators. That 
age.” says’Oicerd, ‘^pourcnl forth a torrent of eloquence of the boatuud 
r)urt*et kind, without the ffilse glitter of aflTected omuatent, in a stylo of 
noble simplicity, which' lasted to tifie mnl of that |>oriod.” (Do Claris 
Orat. B. SO.J Quintilian alio we to Hyperidee a keen discemmont, artd 
gjt^'at tfweotnea^ of style; but be pronounces h^ art orator designed by 

, riidiuro to shine in causes of no great moment. (Lib. X. 1.) "Vii^atever 
might be the rjwe when this dialogue happeni^d, it is coitain at i>reMent 
that the fume of Sophocles and Euripides has eclipsed iAe twfj Greek 
oniton^/ . 

* For an account of Aaiiiius Pollio cuid C^orvihus Messaja sec Annals, 
xi. fi. The twfli groat poets of tho Angustnij age Inive transmitted the 
name of Asinius rollio t<» the latest posterity. Virgil has oelehi-ated him 
as a poet, and a commander of armies, in the Illyrican and Dalmatic 
wars and XTuraoe, as an orator and statesjnan. Hut after all, the 
question put by Matemus is, Cau any of their on^itonB be compared to 
the Medea of Qvid* o** the Thyeates of Variits? ^hose two tragedies 
arc so often ^iraised by the critics of autiqui^t that the iiej)ublic of 
letters has I'csjson io lament the loss. QuintOfon says that the Medea 
of«Ovid was a gpocimcn of genius that showod io what heights the 
podt could have risen, had ha, thought fit rather to curb than give;|ho 
rein to his imagination. (Lib, x, I.) The wcaks of Varius, if we except 
a few iragmexits, tv/e wholly lost. Horace, ,in his journey to Brundu- 
Biimi, met him and Virgil, and fiO m<?utiOn<} incident with the rap- 
ture of a fneijd that loved them both. Hdraae alflo'oelebrates Varius 
a. a poet of sublime genius.. (Lib. i ode 6.) A few fragments only of 
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13, By no means 4o 1 shrink from compa^ng the ioriune 
and the- l^appy coimiaunioi) of poets, with Hid restless- #uk 1 
anxious life pf the qptor ; even thohgh the hazardous ^coii- 
tontions of the liittter tnay 'possibly raise him. to the comular 
dignity. myei^mation, was the calm 

retreat of Virgil larhere .^et he not- unhonoured by his 
prinoo, nor|';tT3iregerded‘by tiie Itoman people; witness the 
letters of Xiigu^ft;’*witne^ the* conduct' ^ the people itself, 
who, when •eom6‘*af Vii:gjr6 ^^erses ,were rep^tetl in th<j 
theatre, where he happened to be present, .r(>se up to a man, 
and sainted him lAth the same respect that they would liuve 
paid to Augustus.® 

Liri works reti^dbod posterity. Hie tragedy of.Thyestes is highly 
praised by Qmutilian, That judicious critic doee not he»itat<' to nay 
that it ujfty be 'opposed to tho best productions of the Greek stage* 
\'urius lived in high favour at the court of Augustus, After tho dciitii 
of Virgil, he was joined with Plotius and Tucoa to revise the works of 
that admirable poet. Tho Varius of Virgil, so often cejobrated in the- 
Ihirttorals, was, notwithstanding what some of the oominentators have 
said, a ditfcivUt x)erson from Variu^', the author of Thyestes. 

* The rural delight of Virgil is described by himself: — 

Jhira mihi efc rigui placeant in vallibus amnea; 

Alumina amcm, sylvosquo inglorius. 0 ulu cazppi, 
Sperchiusque, ct virginibuM bacchata bacaenis ' 

O'a^eta } 0 epiis me geiidis sub moutibus Hse^mi 
Sistat, et ingeuti ramorum protogat umbra ? 

• , ' Georg, ii. 485. 

Me maj" the lowly vales and woodland pleftso 
• And winding rivers tmd ingioiJous ease ; • 

0 that I, wander d by Speichius* llood, 

Or on Taygetus’ sacred toi> 1 stood I 
*Who ill cool Ilajinns' vafes my limbs will lay, ^ 

And m the darkest thxcket*hido from day V' • 

Wharton*s Virgil 

Besides this poetical tetreal-, which his imagination A>uld command at 
any time, Virgil had a real and delighit'iil villa hejw Naples, where ho 
compoKod his Georgies, nnd wrote great port of the iiAeid. 

* When Augustus, or aiiy'eininont citizen distinguished by hie publwj 
merit, appeared in the theatre, the people testified tibeir joy by acclnma 
tions and unboimded applause. It is j.*e<>orded by Hoftoe, that Maicenas 
received that public honour : — 

- - Babts in theatiu 

- Bum tibi plauaus, 

Cjato M^ecdims oquos, ut paterni 
Flmninifl ripse, simul et jocosa, 

Keddm^t laud as tIbi Vatican! 

% Montis imago,— lilb. I oae 20. 

, , • [Wlicn 
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Even in oui;, own times, will any man say that Seonndus 
PompouiuSj^'in point of dignity or extent of fame, h inferior 
to Domitius Afer ? ^ Arf for Crisptus an4 MarceJlns, who have 
becL* cited as bright examples, what is there in their elevation 
to be coveted 1 K it that they are feared hy nnmbenj, and 
live in fear themielves ? IThat &ey are daily courted for their 
fiivours, and the. men who obtain their suit, hate them? That 
ihey are bound tc^suoh a degree of adulation, aa never to ho 
thought by their masters suflBlciently s&vile, nor by tbo 
people sufficiently free! And after all, what is the -amnunt 
• >f this boasted power of theirs ? The emporor’s freedmen 
commonly enjoy as mucii. But aa Virgil sings, “Me let the 
Mweet Muses le^ to their soft retreats, their living fcMiu tains, 
and melodious groves, where I may dwell remote from .care, 
master of myself, and under no necessity of doing every day 
what my heart condemns. Lei me no more be seen in tlie 
wrangling forum, a pale and anxious candidate for preca- 
rious fame; and let neither the tumult of visitors crowding 
to my levee, nor tho eager haste of officious freedmen, disturb 
my morning rest. Lot me iivcC’fivo from solicitude, a stranger 
to the art of promising legtxcies,'* iu order to buy the friend- 

When Virgil aijpoared, the audience paid the eaute com pi indent ti> .t 
man whoso poetiy udorned the Boman stojy. Tbe let, tors from Ai»- 
;/iistu8, which are mentioned in passHge, have perished in the 
I uiHH of ancient literature. 

' Pomponiufl Secundus was of consular raiik, and an eminent writer 
of tragedy. Bed ’Annals, ii, IfJ. 

Quintilian makes honourable mention of DomltiuB Afer. Ho wiyp, 
when ho was a boy, the speotjhc.'* uf that orator for Volupo^'us (^o-tulufl 
wci'o heifVbi high estimation. (LjK x.. 1.) He adds, iu another ^rart of the 
^amo chapter, that Bomitias Afer f’ud Julius Africauus .w •ire, of all 
the oj'iitors who^ flourished in his time, without compvuison the best. . 
Hut Afer ritauds difrtinguishod ly the splendour of his diction, and the 
rhotoncal art \%luch he hos displayed in all his compo-sitioua Vow 
wouhl n(»t Horuiile to nuik iiini among tho ancient orators. Afer dir*! 
in the reign of l^ero, A.r,c. «12, A.p. 69. In relating his death, Tacitus 
observes, that h^ raised himself by his eloquence to the iirst ci'vnl 
honours; but he does not dismiss him without condemning his moral.^. 
(AunaJs, xi\. 19.) 

• )Ve find iu the Annals and the History of Tacitus a number of 
instances to justify the eentimentB of Materiww. The rich found 
necessary to bequoath part of their substance to the prince, in order to 
hccure the remaindei^for their families. For the same reason, Agricoia 
made Domitian joint-heir with his wife and daughter. (Life of Agri- 
cola, c. 43.) 
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ship of the great; and wbf*n ttatnre shall gifc the signal to 
retire, .mRy 1 possess no ‘more tlian I may bequeath to whom 
1 will. ’ At ‘ my fiineMRl let tka- token of sorrow be seen, no 
])ompou8 mookery of Wde. ■'Oo’Wii me with chaplets; strew 
fl<»wer» on my gluvb, Ru^ let my teonds erect no vain memo- 
rial, to tell where my Yemains are lodged.** 

14. Maternus finisked with an air of' ctitlrnsiasm, that 
seomod to lift him JaJboYe himself. In tha^inoment, Vipsta- 
nufi Mossala^ stored the room. From the attention that 
ap{>careil in every countenance, he concluded that some iin- ^ 
portant business was the subject of debate. I am afraid, said 
he, that I bimk in upon you at an unseasonable time. You 
have some secret to discuss, or, perhaps, a consultation upon 
youi* bauds, — Far from it, replied Secundus; I wish you had^ 
come sooner. You would have had tlio pleasure of hearing 
an oloquont discourse from our friend Aper, who has been 
endeavouring to persuade Matenms to dedicate the whole 
strength of his g<unus and his studios to the business of the 
ibrum; and an animated ropN^from Maternus, wherein, as 
became one who mm defending IfLs favourite art, he delivered 
liiraself with a boldness and elevation of stylo .^nore akin to 
the p(^eti<;al than the onit<>rieal character. 

It would lii^e aUbrilocl me infinite pletisuro, replied klos- 
sjxla. t<» have been present atm debate of this kind. And I 
oftunot but express my satisfaction, in finding tho most emi- 
nent orators of our times, not confining their gejfius to points 
relating to their profession, but canvassing in their couver- 
saiiou suoU other questions of taste and literature js give 
a very aikantageous exercise to iixeir facultie^J, at the* same 
tune that ftiey furnish an entei-tainment of tiie n^ost agreeable 
kind, not only to themselves, but to those who hear them. 

* Vipptanus Mesaala commanded a legion, and at the head of it wont 
over to Vespasian's parly, in tho contention with Vitellias. Ho was a 
man of illustrious birth, and equal merit; the only oiffe, saj^s Tacitun, 
who entered into that war from motives of virtuo.* {Hist. ni. y ) 11 u 
^^aM brotlicr to Jlegulus, the vile informer. Mqssala, we an* told Ijy 
Tacitus, before he had attained the Benatorian age, acquired g^^at 
famp by pleading the cau^ of his profligate brother with extraordinary 
eloquence and family affection. (Hist. iv. 42.) Sime Mctfsala has now 
joined the company, the Dialogue tnkc^ a new tnrfi, Jtnd, by an easy 
and natural transition, slides into the question conM^mnig the causes 

of the decline of eloquence, • 
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And believe Aie, Secundus, the world received with- much 
appreciation your history of J. . Asiatiou?^^ es an earnest that 
you intend to publish mpre piecee ofrthe.aame nature. On 
the other side, it is obeervod wi.tU equal ea^aotion, that Aper 
has not yet bid adieu, to tho,quesiSoipfi , of the sclyjols,® but 
employs hk , Jekure rather after the oacaihple of tlie niodeni 
rhotoriciatis^ than of the ancient orato^^ , 

15. I parceiv#, returned Aper, that yqu ooptiauo to treat 
the modems with .your usual dcrisioa and contempt; while 
^ the ancienta alone are in full possession |>f yotur estmu.’ It 
is a maadm, indeed, I have frequently heard you advance, 
(and, allow me to say, with much iiyustice,' to yourself and 
to your brother,) tliat there is no such thing in the present 
ago as an orator, This you are the less scarupulous to- main* 
tain, as you uiiogine it oaunot he imputed to a spirit (if envy; 
binoe you deny yourself a distinction which everybody con- 
cedes to you. 

I have hitherto, replied Mesnala, found no reason to change 
my o])iiiioii: and I am persqaded, that neither Secimdus, nor 
Materuus, nor your^^elf, Apdr, (whatever you may somctiincs 
alfect to iho contniry,) think dilferently from me. I should, 
indeed, be glad, if 1 could prevail on any of you to iuvebtigato 
juid expound the causes of so reniarkaldc a dkparity, whii^h 1 
ulloii seek to explore in my iDwn thoughts. ' What to souie 
iipj^oars a satisfactory svilutiou of this phpuomcnon, to nict I 
couless, heightens the didiculty: for I find the* very aame 
dilferonce prevails aiTiong the Grecian orators ; and that tho 

* TiJi's is probably the same Asiaticaa, who,, in the revf*lt of the pro* 

i>C Chilli, fought on the Aide of Viudeic. (Soc Hist. h. 94.) 13io- 
f.'-T-.iphy WH*!, in that eril period, a tribute paid by * 11*0 friouda of 
niorit, and the only kind of writing in which men oould dure 
fjiintly to utter a Bentinienl in favour of virtue and public lilxjrty, 

‘ In the dwolaiiifttxoua of SeuBCci and Quintilian we have abundant 
examples of thCbe echolajJtio exei’Cises, which Juvenai has placed in a 
ridicuious ligi^ :* — 

Kt no6 ergo mamon ferulac subdnximufl, efc nos 
(.^oneiliuni dediinua privatue ut alttim 
♦ Dormiret, —Sat. i. 1 6. 

“ provoked by thofio iiioorrigiblo faole, ^ 

I left deolauning in pedantic schools; 

When^, with xnen*boys, I strove to get renown, 

Advising Sylla to a i>rivate gown.’^ — ^Dry den's Juvenal. 

• Thiii IS B.ft(l ironically. 
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priest •Nioe^tes,^ togefter with others of the "Ephesian and 
Mitylenoan^ schools, who /content themsolvcs with raising the 
acclamatioinfi of’ then* fhstOlesS'imdito^s, deviate much, farther 
fjvm JE^ohines 'pit, BemicwtheiiSs^ thaai Afer and Africanua,^ or 
you, my-£riefhas,^fr0m■ Tft^^ ' 

16; The quefirtidh roU have started, said' Seound us, is a 
very important one, jilitd ' well wortliy of IcOH^ideration. But 
who so capable of deing justice to itVs yomtelfl who, l)eRides 
the advantages of' a finc^geniu.s and great literature, have 
given, it soem^i|r patiicalar attention to this inquiry, — I am, 
very willing* answeixid Messala, to lay Ixjfore yem my thoughts 
upon the subject, provided you will assist me with yours as I 
go along. — 1 wiir engage for two of \is, replied MaU^mus ; 
KSec\m?his ami myself w^l speak to such points as you shall, I 
do not say omit, but think pro]>er to leave to ns. As f(»r Aj>er, 
you just now informed us that it is usual with him to dissent 
from yon in this iruittcr : aiuh indeed, I see he is already pre- 
paring to oppose us, anil will not tamely bear to see ns thus 
Ifugiied in support* of tJie ancients. 

UndoubtcdlVi rctunicd Aper,*f sluiUnot suffer the jnodems 
1o ho condemned, unheard and undefended, by this oonsjjimcy 
if yonrs But 6rst let me ask, who it is you call ancient s'1 
Wh.at age of orators do you distinguisli by that designation 
Tjie word always suggi'sts to ffje a Kestor, or a lUysses, men 
who ii\’ed about twelve hundred years since; whereas you 
si’cm to iipply it to Demosthenes and Hyj)eri(Ihs, who, it is 

* Nkef^'S was a aatiVs of Ruiyma, find a rherroriciaD in preat celo 
>>rity. Wenefa says (Coutrovoi*siaruitt» lib. iv, 25), that his (^‘bolarM, 
1 'ont.eut wi^ boanng tlioir master, had no aml>ition to be hrm-rf thein- 
KclveH. Pliny* the jounger, amonc: the commeudatiotj which Ik* be- 
MtOT\TH on ft friend, ineutii>n«j* as a praiseworthy |)art of hif chiii'acter, that 
ho atteniled the Iwolttres of QtutiiUum*and Nicetes jSacordos, of liljoiu 
Pliny himsolf was at that time a constant follower, (bib. vi. c}*. 0.) 

' Mitylcne was the chief city of the isle of Lesbos, in the j35g«au 
Fiea, iKiHT tlie coast of Aiila," The place •iit this day is calkd Motelin, 
HiihjtiH to the Turkish dominion. Ephesus was a city^c^f Ionia, m the 
Tieswor Asia, now calW by the Turkja, who are masters of the 

place. , 

* T)omitius Afer and Julius Afiieamis have becai already mcnb'f^nod, 

r*. TSf note. Both. *rfe highly piidsed by Quintilian. Fur Asinius Pollio, 
floo r. 12, note ‘ * 

* Quintilitui puts the same;' nuestion; and, according to him, Demo- 

sthenop is the last of the auoients among the Dretsks, as Ci-^ero i« among 
ihe Bomana See Quintilian, lib. viii. 5. * 
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a^jrecd, flottri^ed so Into as the times , of Philip and ’Alexan- 
der, and, indeed, survived them. It appears from henee, that 
there iiS not ranch al>ove ibur bundredy eatii* di$t(uiO0' 
o(ir age and that uf Bemostlkenee: au interval which, con- 
sidered with respect human ^ know- 

ledge, extvemelji^ loi ^ ; but if compand <S>ith that immense 
space of time which iuoliidtes the several ages of the world, is 
exceodniglj eoniraoted, and seems almost but of yesterday. 
For iJ* it be true, what Cicero observes in bis treatise inscribed 
to TIortensiUs, that the great and geniuim year is that }>erind 
ill which the heavenly bodies return to the same position, 
wherein they were placed when they first began tiieir re- 
spective orbits; and this revolution contains lii,954- of our 
solar yeara ; then Demosthenes, this.ancient 'Demosthenes of 
yours, lived in the same year, or rather 1 might say, in the 
saiiic month/ with ourselves, 

17. But to mention the Roman orators: I presume, it i« 
not Menenius Agripj>a- (who may with some propriety, indeeti, 
l»o called an ancient,) you •|)refer to the men uf eloqtjeuce 
among j,he moderns; but*Oicero, Cajsar/ Oiclius/ Calvuis, 

* The ai'gtiment U this * If the c^reat year is the measure of fciiue ; 

then, a« it conaists, according; to (hctiro, of years, the whole 

being divided by tw^elve, ovtry ^onth of the great year w^onld hv 
clearly lOSO yours. According to that calculfttion, DoTnostheuos not 
only lived in the same ytwir with the ]>erBoii« en^Jfaged in the Dialogni*, 
}>ut within a ftumth of them. These are the mouths to which VtrgU 
ttlJudea in the fonith E'Tilogue 

Incjiupiit iiiagiii procedere m^eg. 

^ lyreneiiius Agrippa wan consul A.TT.C;. 251. 

^ Ciesar the dictator was, as the pt>et expresses it, graced wiih both 
Minervas. Qihntiliun is of opinion, that if he had devoted his whole 
time* to the profession of eloiuencc, bo would have Iwen the -great 
rival of Cicero. I’he energy of his language, bis strength of coiicoptLon, 
and his }>ower over the p.»8»ions, wore so striking, that ho may Ih> said 
to have har.angiied With the same spirit that be fought. (Lib. x, D 

* MarciiH CaSius Rufus, ju the judgment of Quintilmn, was an <*rator 
of consi'hTable genius, In the conduct of a pTOpecution he was re* 
markable for a ceHain urbanity, that gave a seoi'et charm to his whole 
speech- Ifc is to be regretted that he was ni^t a mao of better conduct 
and longer life- (Quint Jib. x. 3.)’ His letters to Cicero make tho 
eighth book of thejj" Epistohe ad FamUiaree.*' Veil eias Paterculus says 
of him, that his style of eloquence and his cast of niiml bon* a resem- 
blance to Curio, but raised him above that factions oi*ator. His genim 
for mischief afld evil deeds was not inferior to Curio’s, and his motive* 
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Asinius, and Meesala, to wbom'you givjg this honour- 
able proce<Jo»cy i though ^hy these should be deeirfed anol^nts 
rather tha 4 A moderaa, a loss to know. To instance in 

Cicero: he killed his hreedhttaii Tiro informs us, on the 
2dth of JDeoemb^/.iHi the con/suliihip of Hirtius and Paiisa,^ 
in which year Angustus ^ajwj ^uecoeded tbeni in that 

dignity. Now, if •ao teike fifty-six years for 'the reign of 
Augustus, and ’add twenty^hroe fbr that o|. Tiberius, about 
four for that of Caiu% fourteen a-pieoe for Claudius add Nero, 

V oi*e Htroug *wid fliaoe .lu« fortune worws ^hm even hia 

fmmt* of xnind. (Veil, X*Aiterc. Jib. ij. Cb.) Liemiua Maoer'CaJvua, we 
are told; by Setteca, maiatainod ei*l(»ng but lui^just contention with 
Cicero himftdf foi* palm of elorjiience. He was a wlirta and vehe- 
ment accuBor, insomuch that Vatiniua, though defended by Cicero, 
interrupted Oalvuaixi the middle of his speoeh, and said to the judges. 

Though this num is eloquent, docs it follow that I must be con- 
dofiined T (Sen. Coutrov. iii. 19.) 

* This ww the famous l^Iarcns Junius BfuIur, who stood forth in 
the OAUse of liberty, .and delivered hia country frenn the baurpation of 
Julius Ciesar. Cicero describee him in that giieat tragic scene, bran- 
iliahitig hia bloody dagger, and ealim^on Cicero by name, to tell him 
that bin country wa» free. (Philipp, Jii» 28.) Akenside has retouched 
this passage \riui olJ the colours of a sublime imaginatiou : — 

Look then abroad through nature, through the range 
plttrtota, BUUH, and adamantine spheres, 

Wheeling unshidi on through the void imiuonse, 

And ex>c5k, 0 man I does tKis c-a]iiK*iuu,s scene 

With Mf that kindling majesty dilate 

I’hx. strong concCj)tion, ns when Brutu.M rose • 

Keiulgent from the stroke of CVi‘snr a fate. 

Amid the crowd of jintriots, aud his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove ^ 

WTien guilt brings down the thunder* wdfd aloud * 

On ^'ully's uaine, and shook his crimson steel. 

And hade the Father of bis Country hajl I 
For, Jo ! the tyrant prohtrato iu the dust, 

And Home again is free,” — FlenKures of Imag. b. i. 4S7. 

Aorording to Quintilian, -Brutus was fitter for i>hilosophical spot ula- 
Slid books t J moral thcoiy”, thou fvu* the career of public oratory. 
In tlie former lie was cqmd to the weight and dignity of hi.H subject: 
^uu clearly saw Uiat he believed what he said. (Quintil. 15b. x. 1 ) 

- Hirtius and Pansa were consuls a.u, c. 711; before tho CJirirtian 
cr.i, 4;l In this year, the famous triple league, called the TnuTiiVjrate, 
was •formed betwconi Augustus, Lopndus, and Antony. 'I'lio })r<»scri}‘ 
tion, or the list of those who wore doomed to die# for the ciime of 
ttviliermg to tiie cause of liberty, whs also settled, au<l Cicero was one 
uf the number, ^ 
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one for Galba^Otho, anil Vitelliiis, togiftSier with the tUKt 
our 'i>rosetif excellent prince has enjoyed the empire,, iire shall 
have about one hundred and twenty years^ ftw . the death 
of Cicero to these times: a peric^ toVjWoh it istiot impos- 
sible that a mau^fi life may extend’ I jfeon&mW, w^hon I was 
in Britain, to have mot^wifch an olcl soldier,; who asi^nred me, 
he had takep part in the battfe’in which his countrynmn 
opposed C«&sar^fl|^ descent xti^on that idend.^ If we suppose 
this pet^h; by being taken, prisoner, br ijy any other means, 
to have been brought to Borne, he ' might *1)4^ heard Orosar 
and Ciceio, and likewise any of our ccmiXunporarica. At tlie 
last public donative;^ you yourselvcB saw several of the pt'pu- 

V ’ * ' 

* Between the eouBalabip of Augustus, wliio'h bogHu 
Sifter the cl^istiructiou of Hirtius and Pausa, a.U.o.' 711, and tlio dentb of 
T.ljsit emperor, wbicb wae A.TT.a W, fiffcy-siat years ixij^rvciied, ajacl t(# 
the sixth of Veapaaian (a.U.c. 828), about 118 years. For the f^oke of a 
rouu<l nuihber, it is called in the Dialogue a space of 120 yearb. 

^ JnliUs da?8ar landed in Briiam in the years of Eomo 609 and 7(»0 
It doo»? n<»t appear when Apor was in Britain ; it ccudd not Ikj till the 
year of liorae 706, when AuIuh Pluatius, by ordtw of the empoioi 
Claudius, undertook the ootuiu^st of the inland. At that time, tbr 
Briton who fought against Csesar must have been far ad vain od lu 
yt^irs. 

A largess was given to the pnople in the fouith year of Vc«|)3Kian, 
’when Domitian euterod on his nocond conHulslup. 'fb!*?, Brotior sais. 
fppoars on a medal, wjth this ins^iption : Coko. iL Cos, jx. C’ougia- 
iiurn alterum, Doinitiauo consulo serunduni.” The cu>^tom of giv*ug 
lai’ge distributions to the people was for many agt's osUbliMhrJ at- 
Kome, Brotidi" traces it from Anens JMIartins, the, fourth king of lloim*, 
when the poverty of the people called for relief. The like })outity wus 
distribuifd by the generals who n^tumed m triuia}>h. LuciUiurt and 
JiiliuHrCtrsar displuyenl on those occasio’^s great pomp ^ and intigni 
ticcTuo Corn, wine, and oil were plt!Jtit^il3y diatnbu^Hl, and the 
pi»}>ularity actiuircd by those mean.'* uos, perhaps, the ruin of tlie com 
inonwealth. flicsar k\ishod mone 3 % Augustus followed the ej^atrijilc, 
and' I’lborins did the sanxo, bn I pi'odigabty waw not bis ]*raoti('o hi 
])ohtic genius taught him all tho .ute. of govorriiug. The bountUN 1 Iju-i 
dLstributod were called, v'heu givtm to tlio people, ati<1, to 

till! soldiers, donativa. Whoever desires to form an idea of the unm^i r 
of llomaii citi»en.s who, at difforont received hirgc*hfic.s, and the 

jirodigiou': exi>cn*;« attending them, inaj" see an accoimi- drawn up 
w,ith diligent atUmtion by Brotier, in an elaborate note on this 
He begins w«th JuUiis Cmsar, and pursue^ the inquiry through the 
several Bucoessive emperors, 6xing the date and expeu'io at eH'erv 
period, as low (U'wn as the eoneulship of Constantiuf- and Ualenu.i 
Maxiniianus; when, the empire being divided into the I'^astem and 
Western, its former magnihoence was by consequence much dimmi.4ie(i 
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kce who aoktiowlodged they hcul received the some Ix^uuty 
more ftian oucc from the hands of Augustas. * If is evident, 
therefore, that tfajso 3 people might have heeu ])resent at the 
j>lca<lings both of .Cor^iuus^ and Asinios : for Oorvinns lived 
to the middle oftbe reign of A^guistus, and Asiniiis nearly to 
its close. ♦ Surely, then, Jou wiU not/plit a.oentuiy, and call 
one orator an ancient, and ai>other a modern, when the very 
same person might be an..Anditca* of both^ aud^ thus, as it 
were, render t^em oentemporaries. 

Id, I have thado tlje^^preliminaiy r$markK to show tliat 
the glory, whatevet»it he, that accrued to the age in which ^ 
those orators livedo is not oonfincid to that paitionl^ir period, 
but reaches down to the present time, and may more properly 
be said to belong to us, than to Servius tJalba,- or to (Jarbo, ’ 
and ofiicm whom with good reason call ancierita; Of that 
wliole race of orators I may freely say, tliat their manner 
cannot now be relished. The language of these last coarse, 
and their ooinposHicui rough, uncouth, and harsh ; and I could 
wish that your CalvuK,^ your Ciclius, and even Ciecro himself, 
had not thought such models worthy of imitation. I moan 
to speak my mind with freeddni; but I must promieo that 
cJo(picnoo changes Its form and style with the manners and 

‘ TIio porHf)n Jicre cullod Oorvmus Wris (^orvinuti MesaalJi, who fl.ni- 
rthhftd in the reign of Augustuj^ at tho Mine time with AMiiiins 
J'*lha 

* ijorviuaSnlpici 118 0 alba was consul a. u.o, CJO, Iwfore the Christian 

f'i‘a 144. OTeero says *>f him, that Jio w.is, in his da;f, an onO-oi of 
oininenoe. WJ^en ho sfw^ku in j)nblu‘, the utitnral energy ol his mind 
Hupporti'd hijp, and the wannth of his made him vehement 

anl pathetic: his lanpiago wits auiniatcd, bold, and rapid; bUt'vi'ht'ii 
he aftorwar^la tonk his pon in hand to correct and polish, the fit of 
enthu*<]asn:i was o^^er; his passions ebbed away, and eom]u>hitiini 
W'us cold ami languid. (Do Claris Oral. ». U3.) Su<»toniu» says, tliiiji the 
person here intended was of consular dignity, and by his eloquence 
gave weight and lustre to- his family. (Life of Galba, b! 3.> 

CaIus l^apiiiUft Carbo was consul a. r,C. Cicero wishes that ]*e 
had prevod himself as good a ci^kcoi as he was an^ orator. 
irii poached for his turbulent and seditious conduct, he did not cIchjsc 
to stand the event of a trial, but escajicd the ^mdgmeni of 1 hf' honai o 
by a voluntiirj' death. Hifl life was ajicut in forensic oaii.^os. 

He use who heard him hu^e rexioitod that he was a ilucnt, animated, 
amf harmonious speaker; at times pathetic, always jilcaaiug, and 
aboumlmg with wit. (j)o Claris Orat. e. 105 ,) • 

* CalvuH and CsdUus h»ve boen mentipued aln^ady See c. 17, note. 
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the taste uf the age. Thus we find, that Gmochxis,'^ compared 
with the ekiet Oato,^ is full and oopiohSj hut, in hSi turn, 
yields to Cinssufi,^ au orator more polished and ornate. 
Oioero rises "superior to both ; more pofhted, more harmonious 
and euUitne. (^orvhms^ is considerably more smcwth and 
harinoniouK in his periocls, as well* as more correct iu his 
language, than Oicerrn *1 am not considering which of them 
is most doquont : all I endeavour to prove at present is, that 
oratory does no<f manifest itself in ' one mnifom figure, hut 
irf exhibited by those whom you mill ancients under a variety 
of aspects. However, it is by no mean* a ju'^t way of re?t* 
soiling, to infer, that one thing must neoes«irily l>e wt'rse 
tlian another, merely because U is not the same. Yet such is 
the unaccountable pjerversity of human nature, that whatever 
hii? aTiti(|uity to boast, is sure to be admired, and everything 
novel is eeitainly disajiproved. 

Can we doubt that there htivc been critics who were bolter 
pleascvl with Apfuns Cs?cus^ than with Cato? (Ucero had 3ns 
consuroi’s, who objected that his was redundant, turgi<l, 

« 

Oama OracchuH was tribun#* the people a,i>. c. Jn that 
character he took the popular pule aujaJn^t the ptitriciiuis ; and, pur- 
suing the pian uf the Agrarian Inw laid down by bis l>rothcr, Tiborins 
<Sracchua, he wae able by his olorpicnco to keep tho^^city «.f R<uno ui 
violent agitation. Amidst the Ibe senate, by a dccTfo, «>rdcjvii 

fllio f'onsul, Lndufl UjiiuiiuH, take rare that the common w'caiih 
rpecived no injury;’' and, says Cicero, not a Single mgbt intorvcueJ 
before that mtf/istiate }>at Gr.iechus to death. 

* This is the eelobrnttsl IMuiviih I’ortins (Jaio, commonly kuf»wn by 
the nanio of tkito the ("en’^or. 

' liUfvius Lu'imus Cuippu.t in often iiicntion«'d, flntraivv»\p to his 
adiraiitago, by Oicei'o, Do Claris Ojatoribufi 11a w.as burn^ .is ai>pcai J 
in Cwt treatipti (s Ibl), during the eoiiPulMbip of l.!eliu> and O»pio, 
A i;.(’ (>14 ho’w.xs contemporiWy wdth Antonius, the (.eltjorated oratfU’ 
ami hither of Antony th^ trn*mvir. Crrtj>pus was about lbur-.uid thirU 
yejvTH older than Cicero. When Philii)pU8 the consul 'showed huiiaeff 
dis]>osud to encroach on the privileges of tlie sonale, aud in ihe pre 
Bence of th.it body oiFerod mdagintios to Licimua Gniasus, the orator, as 
Cii'ero informs ^''s, broke out iu a bias** of ehxtucnco against that violent 
outrage, concluding with that remarkable Renteiioe-'-*‘He shall not }>e 
a (^8ut to me, to whom 1 am not a 

* Messala Corvinug is often in this Dialogue called Corvinus only. 

* Ajipius (’laudius w’aa censor iu tlie year of ilome 44'2; clicUlor, 
40)5; and having §.t a very advanced $go lost hia sight, he became 
better known by the mime of Appiits CaHiuJa 
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never •compressed, immoderately self-complaetn^ and desti- 
tute of Attic elegance. We ail liave read the letters of C'alvns 
and Brutus to your femoufl orator. In the course of that 
correspondence, we plainly see what was Cicero’s, opinion of 
those enynent men. TJfe former appeared to lijm c(»ld and 
languid; the latter, disgoiuted, loose,* and negligent On the 
other hand, we know wliat they thought in retuin ; Ciilvus 
did not hesitate to |ay, that Cicero was difiPStee, luxuriant to a 
fault, and florid without vigour. Brutus, in express terms, 
says, he was lengtfaQped out into weakness, and wanted sinew*. 
If ^’'ou ask my opinion, each of them had i*ofigon on his side. 
But I shall hereafter exaniinc them scj>arately. At present, 
I sjieak of tlieni in general teims. 

19. -The admirers of antiquity are agreed, I think, in ex- 
tending the fuoa of Ihe ancients as far as Cassius Sevenis,^ 
whom they assert to have lieen the first that struck out from 
the plain and simjjle manner, which till then prevailed. Now 
I aliirm that be did so, not fi'oin any deficiency in point of 
genius or learning, but from his superior judgment and good 
sense. ITc saw it w*as neccssary*to accommodate omtory, as 
I oUservod bclbro, to tlie diiferenl limes and tastes of the 
audience. In ('arly times, the people, rude and unpolished, 
might well 1)0 ^jontented with the tedious length of unskilful 
sj»t»e(*hes ; and, indeed, to bo aHo to harangue for a wdiole day 
to'gethcr, was itself lookc<l u]»oi), at tliat illiterate period, us a 
• • 

* OftHBina Mtf>'crus! livcilin the latier end of the reifjn of AuguHtu^, 
mid th^on^dJ a coiwidcruldv* part of that of Tiberhus. ^Vc read 
ia Sm’toiauiini.ife of Octa\mr<, «. r»0>* that CassiuB had tlie^luirdi- 
lies'? to institute a proHc<'Ut.i<ui lor the crime of poisoniiif* a^aiust 
Artprems N#uius, W’bo w’as, at the time, linked in the closest frieiid- 
phqt with Not content vUh accusatiuA ayamst the 

firrt iin-ii in Koine, he eliost' to \c.»t his maiovolenco in lampoons find 
dcrnnialorv a;?ainst the most distm^inshod of both stjxcs. It 

ivas ^his that jirovoked Uoraco to declare w'ar a}j;amst Ciiasius, in an 
ode (lib. V. ode C), which b«*f 2 :uiB, **Quid immerentes hospites vesa-, 
t anit!,'* Sice un account of his malevolent spirit, Annole, i. 72. lie 
was at It ngth eondemned for his indiscriminate a)>use, and hanishefi 
by Aujjfustus to the Isle of Orcti'. But lus satirical rac<o w^ae not to bo 
(■oiitrt>lbtd. Be continued in exile to discharge his malignity, till Si 
last# at the end of ton yenfs, the senate took cognisance of hw guilt 
and Tiberius orden^d him to bo remuvud from Cr«^le to the ll(»ck of 
Seriphos, where he languished in old age and miseiy (Seo Annals, 
IV. 21. The ])erioil of ancient oratory ended about iliu time when 
t’asBJus began hi.s career. He wa‘- the first of the new sfliiool, 

TACJ. — VOL. II. E P 
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talent worthy bi admiration. The prolix exordium, the cir- 
cumstantial detail, the ostontatious division of the ai'guinent 
under different hesids, the endless degrecB of logical deduction, 
with whatever else you may find laid down among the pre- 
cepts of those diriest of all writci^, Iformagoras and Apollo- 
dorufi,^ were then held iii supremo honour. And, to complete 
all, if the orator had just <hppod into philosophy, and could 
sprinkle his hpxoijgtte with some of the t^tc maxims of that 
science, he was extolled to the* slcies. And no wonder ; for 
tliese wore new. and uncommon topics to,, them; indocHl very 
few of the orators themselves hud any acquainlanoe wiUi the 
writings cither (»f the pliilosophcrs or the rhetoricians. 

In tbc present age, the ioncts of philosophy and the pre- 
cepts of rlietoric arc no longer a secret. The lowest of our 
popular assemblies are now, 1 will not say fully instructed, 
but certainly acquainte witli Iho elements of literatui*e. The 
orator, bj' consequence, finds himself ohligcid to seek new and 
more subtle avenues to the heart, that ho may not offend 
fui^tidious curs, e*qKH'i ally before a tribunal wfierc the judge is 
no longer hound by procodtui, but determines according to 
Ins will and pleasure, not, as formerly, obsoiwing the inea- 
Kuro of time allowed (<> the advocate, but taking up(»n him- 
self to pri'smbe the limits. Nor is this all; the judge, at 
jirosent, will not condosoeinl wait till ihe. orator, in ins 
o\m way, ojieus his case; but, of his own anthoriiy, reuiinds 
Inin of tlie ‘point in question, and, if be wanderH, calls him 
hack from liis digression, not witliout a hint that tiie court 
widjrs to drspatch. , 

2<>;*’WIio at iJns time would liear to hear an advocate iii- 
trocluoing hnns('lf with a tedvus preface alioui tlic'ndintiifies 
of liis constitution ? Y’‘e^ that is the usual exordium of 
iius. Wo have five liooks against Vorres.*^ '\Vlio now could 

^ Thefto two rbtiioridanu flouiibli^d in llio tmio of An^'ivtiss. Apol 
JodoniM, -nv are toJd by Quintiliuii (ill l),'waH Uio precej^tor of An^Ui^' 
tu'^. Bo taught in opposition to Thoodonia Gadiiroua, who rea«I lecturoa 
at KIioduB, and waa attonded by Tibonns during hia retreat in that 
itilaud. 'I’he two contending mastcTK were the founders of‘ opi>osite 
Hects, called the ApoUovlorean and Theodorian. 

^ l>oetor Middleton says, "Of the sevwf excel] ent orations wiich 
now remain on thp su}»jet*t. of Verros, the first two only wore spoken ; 
the one called, 'The l)i,'inaUon;* the other, * The first Action.' which 
is nothing more than a jroneral preface the whole cause. The other 
fivu were pubbshed afterw^ards, as they Vrore prejiared and intouilt'd ti> 
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ondure tlmt vftst redundauoo ? Who could listfti to thoye end- 
less arguments upon points of form, and cayilJing exceptions,* 
whieJi we find in the erations of the same celebrated advocate 
for ^larcuB Tullius® and Auhis Cseclna 1 Our modern judges 
are to anticipate fhe arguiuent Their quickness goes 
before the speaker. If not aDured arfd biassed by the y ivacity 
of his manner, the elegance of his^ntiments, and the glowing 
colours of }iis descriptions, they soon grow^^rcary c>f the flat 
insipid discourse. Even .the populace that come to hear have 
now a taste that r<^uircs‘the giy, the florid, and the brilliant. ^ 
The dull imoouth style of antiquity would now succeed as ill 
at the bar, as the modern actor who should attempt to co])y 
the deportment of Roscius,^ or Ambivius Tiirpio. J^ven tin* 
young men who nro prc])ariug for the career of eloquence, 
and for that purpose attend the forum and the tribunals of 
lust ice, expect not merely to liear, but to carry home some • 
brigljt illustration, some splomlid passage, that deseiwes to be 
n^uiembered. What has struck their fancy, they communi- 

’..0 -i-olcen, if VeiTeB had made a i^e^Jiilur defence: for as this was tlie 
only cause in ^liich C’jcoro luul yet been cnwetl, or ever desigiiod tc 
t-e tngigod, as an tirciiscr, s<i be was willing to leave those orations *w 
a i^ucM'irnen of his abilit>es in that wa>, and the pattei'n of a just and 
diligent nj)peaehnj<’^iit of a groat and corrupt magistrate.” — Life of 
CieiTo, Tob i. p.^C. 4 to edit. 

• " The Pigost onumcrjites a innlfitude of rules eoncemiug “excep- 
lions ” to persona, things, the form of the action, the niceties of ]dcad- 
ing. find, af^the phrase is, motions in arrest of judgment. ** Formula” 
ASJis tljo ait of words nccessnrj' to be ii'^ed in tlie jflcadinga. Sec the 
Hi ( fit, lilt xliv. tit. 1, “De Hxce])ti«»Tiil>UB, Pr.'Cbcri]>tiouibu8, et Tia'- 
j’v dims " fdfto OuiaciuH, Observat. xxiii. ^ 

‘ TJio ofatiim for Marcus Tullius is lu”,hly pmised by Mad^obiuf-, 
but iH uot/lo bo found in Cicero’s work.s The oration Jbr Aldus 
Oasuiu IS still cxbint Tlie cause was about the right^f BUcceRsion 
:i juiiid-e calato, which depended on a subtle point of law, a rising rtrom 
tIic interjtrctiiiion of the prsitor’s interdict. It show’s Cicero's exfut 
kimwh d_ic *iud .'kill in the civil law% and that his public character find 
eniployuicut gsvo no interruption to hia usual dUigenee in pleading 
causes. (Middlctim’s Life of Cicero, vol. i. p. 116. 4to*e(Ut.) 

^ Roscius, in the ’last period the republic, wrus the conicdian, 
whom ail Ibmjc admired for hw fcvlents The gn*at esteemod and 
luin for hir. morals, .d^pop the tn^iredian was his coiiU’mi*or.o y. 
AifJ •iviurt Tnrjdo acted in most of Terence’s plays, and seems to 
hfivo bt't'n a manager of the theatre. Cicero, ir^ the treatise ** f'e 
Scncctutc ” says • “ He, w’ho sat near him in the firpt rows, received the 
ijrcatc^t ph'jisure; but still, those who were at the fuither end of the 
theatre, W'cre dolighticd w’lTh him.” • 

E K 2 
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cate to eackotlier : ain3 in tlieir letters, the glittering tlft)nght, 
given with senUntions bievity, the poetical allusion that eii- 
livoicd the dijscourse, and the (Lizzlingmiagery, are sure to bo 
transmitted tu their respective colonies and provinces. The 
(iniiiments of poetic diction arc now re(5[uircd, not indetMl 
copied from the nido olAolete style of Accius and Tacuvius,' 
but embellished with the gqaces of Horace, Virgil, and Lucan. 
In coinplianCo v<th the taste of the our nratoi’s grow 
every day more })olished and adorned. Let it not l)e said that 
their s]»oeches are le.'^s eflectivo. because, they fall pli-asingly 
on tlie ear’s of the judges. Arc the temples, niiKed by (.»nr 
modern arcliitccts, of a weaker Rtmctiirc, because they .tre‘ 
not furmoil wdth phapclcss stones, but with pfdished mar^'le, 
and lustrous gilding ? 

21. Shall [ fairly own to you tlio impression vhich I gene- 
rally receive from the ancient orators 1 They make me laugh, 
or lull me to sleep. Nor is this tlm case only when J read the 
orations of Canutiiis,- Arrius, Furnius, Torianus, uiul others of 
the Raino school, or rather, the same infirmary;^ a lean and 
bloodless sickly race of orators, without sinew, colon]’, or ]uo- 
]>ortiou. But what shall bo said of your adiuiroil Calvus 'i^ 

* Acciufl ami P/icuviup flouri'^Ued at Homo about the niid(^lc* (»f the 

coTituiy fr<»ia tho fouudatiou of the city. , ^ 

" 'i’hi i'o< iej ia thifiS pluoo a hluiyjier of the cop>iHt», T\hicli almorit 
nialuM Ihe sentence unJutfOligiblc Canutius may ho the pcj’bou mefi- 
tionecl by Buetoums, De Clari.s Uhetonhus. Crooro says of Arrius, 
that lie was a ftriking proof of what ct^nBeejneneo it wa.s'Hi Homo to 
1 m' tw otberri, and always ready to be subservient their honour, 

nr to ward off danger. For, by that assiduity, Airius r^i^ed himself 
fioiii a kvw beginning to wtjalth and honour.% ami Wtia oveu r.iiikorl in 
tlm n!nnl)f"r of «>rit<)T,s, though vo^.l of leaniiug, aiid without genlin 
or (He Clans Ur.d.. s. 1:43 ) Fuinhw may bo supposed, m>t 

xMtluHit jjrohaMlity, to be the person with whom Cieero eorrt“«poiided. 
(Ijpirit .»d FaiiJiUaJes, lib. v. ep. liu.) "With I’egard to TiTiauus wr 
Bn; left in the tlark. The comnieutators offer various eoujeef iires; but 
conjectun; is often a E,i)cciouR amuacmcnl ; the ingeuioua folly of men, 
who t.ik 0 pains to bewoldor themaolves, and reason only to bhow their 
use] ess learning 

•'* Ti e puny oiators are said to b© in an in<iriirnry, like sickly men, 
wly) wete Tiuthiug but skin and Ikjiio, TheKc, Hiiys Cieero, wonj :idmir‘'rH 
of liie Attic manuer; but it were to bo T^vidipd tlmt tliey hud 
wholeriomo blood, not merely the hones, of their favourite dcelaimeih 
(Cieero, iJt* Chins Oratoribus.) 

* What ib here siid of Calvus is not ronfirrocd by the judgment of 

Cuintiliaii. orations, wdiich w'cro extaut at the time of thiM 

Dialogue, are now totally lost. 
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lie, Lthink, has left no less than one-and-twenty, volumes: in 
the whole collection, there is not more than one or two short 
orations with which Ij^am satisfied. Upon this point thoi'o is 
no difFeroncc of opinion. TVlio now reads liis declamations 
ajj^ainst Asitius or Drusns? Bis spcoclies against Vatinius are 
in the h*ands of tlie ctmous, paiiicutexly the second : for the 
language is elegant; the sentimepts are striking, and tlic ear 
is satisfied with th<; rounduess of the i»crio<te. In this sjicci- 
niou wo see that he had an idea of just composition, but his 
genius was not eqi^l to his judgment. What of the oratnum 
of Cmlius ? Though upon the whole defective, they are not * 
without their beauties. Some passages are highly finished. 
In tliose wc acknowledge the iiicu? touches of modem' clc- 
ganea In general, however, the coarse expression, the halting 
j)oriod, and the vulgarity of the sentiments, have too much of 
the leaven of antiquity; nor do 1 think there is any one so* 
euainourevl of the ancients as to admire him in that part of 
his character. 

lA'iili rocrard to Julius Oiesar^^ ongoged as he was in vast 
designs and enterprises, W’o m»y fijrgive him tlie want of 
that perfection whieli might, otherwise, bo expected from 
sublime a genius. Brutus, in like niauiier. mry bo excused 
ou account ol^liis philosophical speculations. IJoth ho and 
< 'lesiir, in their oratorical att<inpts, fell sluu't of thcni.soives. 
'Ilieir wannest admirers acknowledge the fact, nur is tliere an 
mstauce t«* the contraiy, unless there be hero* and there a 
reader of ( ’fcsar’s speocli for Deoius tlie Samiiite,- and tliat of 
Brutus for T>ei<jtarus,’' and others of the same languid and 
hikewarur character; or some one to admire tludr veriftn, for 
viTses thuj- 1 K)th ininle, and ]>ublisljod too, J will not s.i.y, witli 
inoic merit than Oicero, but certainly with better fortune^ for 
fewer know of their existence. 

Asiniub too, though he lived nearer to our own times, gives 

* ib-re acrain Qiiiatiliiui, that candid and able judge, haa given a 
dilVeivnt (ipinion. Cicaro tella that of a’l Iho mnineiit oridur^, 
Oa-aur was tho persem who spoke the Latin lanjsruHgo m the 
piiriU, and timvod at that coiisauinuite perfection I >y study, hy ftiii 
gent Application, nnd his«tUorough knowledge of all polite hteratun'. 

^1 )(• Claris Orat. a. tiri2 ) 

^ t^'esar’s spoeoh for Deciue tho Samnife, and all*LiH other produa- 
tions U‘xc*ept the < ’ommentariepl, jiro totally lo.5t. 

^ This speech of Brutus is also lost with his other wi^ks. 
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mo the idca^of^ono who had studied among the Menenii and 
Appii ; he certainly imitated Pacuvius and Accins, not only 
in his tragedies, but also iu hia oration% so cold and diy he is. 
But the beauty of an oration, like that of the human l>ody, 
is then perfect, when the veins do not project, nor can the 
hones be counted; but^a wholesome blood hlla tlic limbs, 
rif^s up through the flesh, ^nd lufintjes over the thews and 
sinews with the somely hue of health, f am not willing to 
disturb the memory of Corvinus Messala. If ho did not 
reach the graces of modem coinpositioii^the defect does not 
hticm to have sprung from choice. The vigour of his genius 
was not equal to his judgment. 

2l\ 1 now conic io Cicero, who had the same contest wi(h 
tliose of his own times, as mine, iny fiiends, with }un. .Thev, 
it seems, were favourers of the ancients ; whilst he j^referred 
the eloquence of his contemiKiraries: and, in truth, lie micels 
tlio orators of Ins own age in nothing more reinat'kahly tiian 
in the solidity of hi.s jndginont. lie was the first who set a 
p<dish upon oratoiy; tlic hrst who cuitivaied delicticy of ex- 
jiresbiou, and the art of composition. He intro<iucod nit<» hin 
discourses passages of lively colouring, and plmises oi progiant 
brevity; ])articalarly in his later porfonuauces, when much 
practice and expovienco had taught him a luore mijirovcd 
manuer. But liis earlier con^HwitiouB are not without tlu 
lilemishes of antiquity. He is tedious in his exordiums,, tOo 
<*ircuin»tantii?l in lus natations and careless iu r'‘trencliing 
lusuriuiiees. He seems not easily affected, and is but mrely 
tired; Ins [♦oriods’* are stddoin either ])roperly roumlod, <.»r 

^ I’l t w'onla sfntfutict tinisn& %vero tcclmicMl tv»rni . with +h' 
c*ntK » of aiiti<iuity. Quiutiliai’ givoa the (listiia;! lawwiri},' uf ctuh. 
with lijfi usual, i*i*e<-i8iou Accorjmj:^ t(» tho estaljiisiuf 1 tin. 

kctfuus our mIuih <»r concoptioiiH, as thoy riso iu tlu. 

mind hy mift nfm woh latuudod a ]n*on<»i>Hiou, ui the ch>-u of a i*< riod, 
M> cxprcisricd, Hh 1o (lari a sudden hrilliauc^j', for that ri*aM)ji calh'<l 
lv.mcn oratwniis. aays, th«ao uitihclul oniamcuts, whiuh the lmci^*ut.^ 
UHod but sjMrlr gly, Avert) the couataotpriwUeo of the m«>doru f»fatt>Tb. 

Uto^^uGtudn jam tonnit, ufc moute c<»ncepta, vocaroinuri; lamina 

autfia, pnucijaictiue m clausuUs pofeita, ncntcufioit, Qiim minus crohm 
ajhul antiquos, nostrib tomponhub mode carent.” (Lib tin. 6.) TIichc 
luiuirnoud sruteneeM, (huatilian says, may ho called the eyes uf, au 
oration; but cyea are not to bo placed in every part., lest the other 
meiabtsrs sh'juld Itfse their function. (Ibid.) Aa Cowltjy sajs, — 
'‘.hwel» at uuso and lips hut ill appear; 
lUtliei than all thiuga Avit, let none l)e there,’* 
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happily pointed : he has nothing, in fine, you wish to 

make your own. His speeches, like a rude edifice, have 
strength, indeed, and |)ennanoncy; but are destitute of that 
elegance and sj)lendour which are necessary to render tliem 
perfectly agreeable. 

Now I would have the orator bo Hike the man of wealth 
and station, for whom it is not pnough Hiat. his house will 
keep out the wind ^nd the rain; it must alrike the' eye, and 
X>rosent a pleasing object. Nor will it suffice that tlie furni- 
ture may answer alj domestic pm’i)oses; it should have gold 
and gems so curiously wrought, that they will bear examina- 
tion, often viewed, and alw’uys admired. Tfie comm<nx uten- 
sils, which are either mean or sordid, should be carefully 
removed out of sight. In like manner, the true orator should 
avoid tlie trite aixl vulgar. Let him reject Ihe antiquated 
])hraso, and whatever is covered witli the rust of time; let his* 
semtiments be cxjircsscd with spirit, not in clumsy, ill-con- 
stnicted ]>erioils, like those of a dull wTitcr of aimals; let him 
banish low, insipid raillery, and^ lot him know how to vary 
the structure of his periods, So as not to end every sentence 
with the same unvaried cadence.^ 

23 I will not ex])ose the nicaimess of Cicero’s conceits, bn(‘h 
as his ‘'whec'tof Fortune,”^ and his punning on iJio word 

Tu or^lcr to form a (troorl tbo scntonco shonltl always be 

cl(>^ed wilii variety, Htren>;th, aiut barinony. The uDcient rhotonciaas 
hohl this tafia' so esHontially requisite, that Quintilian^hns given it a 
full dip^easfiion. That, hcj says, which offends the ear, will not. easily 
gain adinirtsiou to iho mind. Wonls should befitted to iheir places. 
HO that may aptly coalesce with one another. In l)uihjjng, the 
m(»st ill oh.uien stones may bo conveniently fixed; and in like i^tannci*, 
a irooil -.tyR; inuRt have pio)>or words in proper places, all arranged in 
order, and closing the sentence with grace and harmbny, (Quintil. 
hb. ix 4.) ^ • 

* Tlie lemavk in this ])hice alludes to a passage in the oration against 
Piao, where we find a frivolous .stroke of false w'it. Cicero reproaclus 
Plso for his iliHsolute manners, and his scaiidaloub debauchery. “Who,” 
he says, “lu all that time, aiw you sober? Who beheld you doing any 
mio thing, worthy of a liberal mind? Did you once appear in jmblio? 
The houhe of your colleague I’CFounded with songs and ininstreis * Jie 
linn sell danced naked In, the midst of his wanton company; and while 
ho*i/'Ae('/((/ about with alaenty in the circular motion of the dance, be 
never once ihoiinht of fAe wheal of fori me “f|uis to illis diebus 
sobrium, quis agentem alupiid, quod ossot libero dignum? (inis deni* 
qiir in publico vidit ? Cum eollepc tui domus cantu ct cymbalis per- 
sonaret : cnmquo ipse nudus in convivio saltaret, m quo ho turn quidoiu, 
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Yen-es,”^ ^lOttliis a&ctation of concluding almost every other 
penod with, ‘‘ as it should seem/’^ instead of pointing them 
with some luminous and sententious I mention even 

these with reluctance, and pass over many others of the same 
injudicioiiB cast. It is singly, howowor, in little aflcctations 
of this kind, that thcy*who are pleased to style themselves 
ancient orators seem to a$lmire and imitate him. 1 shall 
content myself ^ith describing their pharaoters, without 
mentioning their names: but you ai*e aware there are cer- 
tain pretenders to taste who prefer I^ucilius'* to Horace, 

com ilium dfiiim ^altatoriuni rcnarct orhem^ fuirtiivKH Tatam nertixtifisoe- 
bat” — Onitio ID Pjtioiicm, i>rii«a part., h. 2:J. Dt‘lph wlit. vol. iii- 

' The p.ws{i^e here alhideU to, j>rof entR ur with a double ptm- Tho 
word Trrm ir the name of a man, and al^so aigtulioB a hoar pi;/, hr wo 
read in Horace, VorriB ohliqunm luoditantift ictum-'* iii ode 

22 ) The word j!y« is likewiae of twofold meaning?, imiiortiiif* law and 
stmcf\ or broth j “tcpidTunqnc ligunerit jus” (Lih. i. sat. 3.) The 
ohjoctiou to Cicero is, that playinjjj on both the words, and taking 
advantage of their ain>>igiiou8 meaning, ho says it could not be matter 
of wonder that the Verrtan jaa W4is such bad hoysoufji. The wit (if it 
dcKorves that name) is moan ovongh; but, in justico to Cicero, it 
abould bo remembered, that hcvhimHoIf callrt it frigid, and wiys, that 
the men who in their anger could bt* so \ery fae**tionR as to blame 
the prioBt who did not Bacrifice such a liog (Vorroti)> wore mUi‘ and 
ridiculoUB. He adds, that he shouM iK»t dosceud to repeal si; eh say ingn 
(for they were neither witty, nor ’worthy of notjoe ir such a caustj), 
had h(‘ not thought it material tOj'jhow, that the hu<juity of Voncs 
uas. in the mouth of the vulgar, a mihjoct of ruli<;uh*, and a j»rovej’- 
bial joko. ** Hinc ilJi homiiics erant, qui etium ridiculi inyenu bdutur 
es doloro qudhini alii, ut audistiw, negabiint miraudum cRr-e, if\m 
neqiiam osso VirH/iaw : alii etnun frigidioivs oriuit; sod fpiia slomacha 
hnutur, ridiculi vidohantur chmc, cui». satJCrUntem oxeci.^bantm', qui 
Vcrrc;/j^/am nequam reliquissct. Qua* ogo ntin commcnioriiTcin (neque 
cmiii jiorfacicte dicta, uequo pono Inic Hevcrituto dignn .-iqd) nu'.i vob 
id volluu recoijdari, istiue nequitiam et iniquilatem turn jii ^rf* vul^i, 
atqiie cominuiumw proverb. fis esr.e versatani.” — In Voircm, i:t». i. pars 
tertui, s. 121. 

^ Quintilian ackiiowledgoR tliat the 'words ‘'es.-4o vidcatui ” occur 
frequently in Cicero’s OmtionH. He ailds, that he kne^v RcvcraJ w’ho 
fancii‘d that they had pcrfoimed wondeiswhen theyi>hiccd that phrase 
in th*^ close of a sentence. (Qmntil. hb. x. 2.) 

® The species of composition called satire was altogether of Uotnan 
grq,wth. iiUcUiuR had the honour of being the inventor; and he 
Rucc(‘eded so well, that oven in Quintilian'ft tune, liiH admirers 
lened him not only to the writers who followed in the same way, hut 
to all poets of ev<?fy denominaiioii. (Lib. x, 1.) The gjeat entic, 
however, i»ronouuceB judgment in favour of Horace, who,' he says, is 
more torHo and^mro, a more acute observer of life, and qualUled by 
nature to touch the ridicule of the manners with the nicest koucL 
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and Luofctiug to Virgil ; who hold the elo<f»ieiice of your 
favoorito BaBSua or Nomanos^ in the ntmoBt contempt, when 
compared with that ^ Sisenna^ or Varro;® in a word, who 
deapiae tho prodnotions of our modern rhetoricians, yet 
aie in Raptures with those , of Colvus. We see these men 
prosing in the courts of judicatufe after the manner of 
the ancients (as they call it), till they arc deserted by the 
whole audience, a^d are scarce supportiihle even to their 
very clients; so dreary and squalid they are; so much is 
their boasted healtjiy sobriety an evidence of a sickly habit , 
and valetudinaiy abstinence. No physician would call that a 
sound constitution, which requires consknit cai*e and anxiety 
of mind. To be only not jndispf)sc*d, is but a sniall acqui- 
sition; it is spirits, vivacity, and vigour, tJi.'il I require : lie 
w'ho can just say that he is well, and no more, is not far from 
being unwell. 

Bo it then (as with great ease it may, and^ in fact is) tho 


^ AnfidiiiH Bafistis and NoniJinuR writevM of liiBlory, 

“ SiB<‘nn«, wo aro told by Cioero* wafa anuui of learning, w<»U ekilied 
m the Uoni.in langu.ige, acciuamted ^itli the laws and constitution of 
liH c<iuntr\, and po.tsoMsed of no nmnll p^hrirc of wit; but eloquence 
w^as not his ^loiucnt, and his practice in the formn \va^ inconsiderable. 
(See Do CkriH Oralonbns, s. 228) In a b,iil>soqucnt part of the 
Kamo work, Oiert'o says, that Sirioiina was of opinion, tliat to u.'^e un- 
e^niniou word.^ was tho perfeetioi^of stylo. jtrovo thl^ ho rolatos 
a ple.naiii nnecdoto. One Cams Rufus canded on a prO'scoution. 
Siseuua nj;p<!arcd for the defendant; und, to cxiircsH ^is conteiniit of 
his mlvcrf'ary, saul that many }>art» tho chai'ge dcsorvoil to be spit 
upon. For this purpo.se ho coined ho straui^e a woril, th.it the prosecutor 
nnplorod th# jirotoction of the judgoK. ^*1 do not,” said ho, “uuderstaud 
Sibcnnn; l*arn circumvented; I fear that some snaio i.s hud^for me. 
What docylio mean by aputufiLlral 1 know that sputa is spittle, but 
wliut ifs iilt>‘n T The tsnirt laughed at the oddity of a vj®rd so strangely 
ci)iii]ioun<lefl. “Rufio accusanto ('hritilium, fc^iscnna tiofendens dmt, 
(juu'dam ejuri sputafUica esse crirainit. Turn CaiuK Kufius, ‘ Circuuj- 
venixr,* inqiut, ‘judicea, nisi suhvonitiR, Sisonna quid dicat nesoio : 
metuo inHiduis. Sputatilka! quid ost hoc^ Sputa quid sit, pcio; fcilica 
lu'^noio ’ M.a\imi risup.” {Tie Claris Onitoribus, s. 2H0 p) \Vhether tliis 
was the samo Siseuna who ia said hi the former quotation to Lavtj 
been a corroet speaker, does ni>t appear with any degiee ol' eortaintr. 

Varro was universally allowed to be thw mo*t learned of the 
Ih^iiaiiH. Ho wrote on *Heveral subjects with profound erudition. 
(Jumtilian says, he w'as conipletoly master of tho I^.itin l.u»puago, and 
iliorougbly conversant in the antiquities of Gieeee and Rome. His 
works will eiihirgo our sphere of knowledge, but e-au add nothing to 
eloquence, (Lil), a.. 1.) • 
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glorious distinction of you, my ilhistriouB Mends, to ennoble 
our age with the most refined eloquence. It is with infinite 
satisfaction, Messala, I obserro, that yq^i single out tho livo- 
liost models among the ancients for your imitation. You too, 
Maternus, and you, Secundus, &o liappily unite stiyngth of 
sentiment with beauty’V^f exju-ession; such a pregnancy of 
imagination,' such a symmetry of ordounance distinguish youi’ 
speeches; so copiivua or so concise ia youp, elocution, as difi'e- 
rent occasions require; such gracefulnosj^ of style and such 
lucid tcrRcnoBS adorn and dignify your /compositions: iu a 
word, so absolutely you command the pissions of your nudi- 
enco, and so hajqiiiy temper your own, that, however the 
env^’" and malignity of tho prosoiit age may withhold ilr.a 
applause which is so justly yom* dfie, posterity will surely 
B}»eak of you as you well deserve. 

24. As soon as Aper had concluded, You see, said !Matcr- 
nu.s, the zeal and ardour of our friend; iu the cause of the 
moderns, wlmt a torrent of eloquence 1 against the ancients, 
what a fund of varied invej;iive ! ’With wdiat goniiis not 
alone and spirit, but wiili •w'hat erudition and ail too he 
smites them with weapons borro\vt*d from Iboir own arniouiw! 
And yet all this vehemence must, not deter you, Mevssala, 
from the perfonnanco of your j)ronii«c. Wu. do not want 
a formal defence of the aucicui.s; conj])limeutod as we have 
been by A.per, not otic of us thinks of comparing with those, 
wdioiu he hast run down. He himself is of the same way of 
thinking, though, iu imitation of the ancient manner imieli 
practised by your philosojihers,^ he has tlioughtr jirojicr to 
take thb WTxmg side of the question. Iu answer to his ar- 
giuiient, we do not desire you to expatiate in pva’'!?c of tho 
ancient a; t.hcfr fame wruts no addition. What wo reqaost is, 
an iuvesligation <4' the causes wrhich have produe,ed so nipul 
a decliiKi from the flounshiug htaio of genuine ehKpiciu;;. 

1 call it ra]>id, since, according to Aper’s own chroiiolog}, liie 
perio»l from the death of Ciccro does not exceed one liuiidn'cl 
and twenty years. 

65. J will pursue the plan jou have laid down to mo, 
returned Messala. I shall not enter ihto tho question whh 

' In the* DijilopfucR of Plato and others of the Academic ncIk^oI, the 
abledt philoRopUcrR ocoaeionally «u]>i»orted a wrcmfjj hypothc.Hie, iu 
order to provole'? a thorough diseussiun of some mipoitaut <piestioa 
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Aper,j(who, I thiuk, is tha first that ever reade k one,) whether 
those who flourisiied above a century l>efore us, can properly 
be styled ancients. I am not disposed to contend about 
words: dot them be called ancients, or ancestors, or whatever 
other name he p]eases,ASo it be allowed their oratory was 
superior*to otuu I admit too, what^ he just now advanced^ 
that there are various kinds of ^loqiionoe discernible in the 
same period ; much move in diflerent agess But as among 
the Attjc orators I)cmustliencs is placed in the first rank, 
tlieii Ailscliines, fljperides next, and after him Lysias and 
Lycurgus ; and their aim is on all hands agreed to have been 
tlie prime seiiAon of i>rator;y : so amongst us, Cicero is by 
universal consent preferi'ed to all his contemporaries ; whilst 
after .him, Calvus, Asiuiua, Ccesar, CailiiiR, and Brutus, are 
justly acknowledged to have excelled all our preceding or 
subsequent oratom. Nor is it material tliat they differ in 
manner, since they agree in kind. Calvus is terse; Asinius 
more flowing and har'monious ; brilliancy of diction is Ooesar s 
characteristic; caustic bittcnjcss is that of Cailius; Brutus 
is earnest-; copiousness, streitgfli, and vehcmenco are the 
] )rc*d 01 n inant qualities m Cicero. Each of them, however, 
di^j)lays an equal soundness of eloquence; no that if you 
exiiuiine tlicir works collectively, you may perceive a certain 
lanuly likouess in t.lieir gener}^ tone of thought and nu-thod, 
thf)U',di variously modified according to their respective pecu- 
li.ir/i,ic.s of genius. I'hat tlicy detracted lroiii#eacli others 
merit, and that there are home remaiuing Imces of mutual 
malignity in their letters, is not to bo imputed to them as 
orators, Uft as men. Calvus, Asinius, and even Cicei%*hini- 
scli‘, wcrc^liiible, no doubt, to bo infected with euv}’-, hatred, 
and oiiicr luiinau frailties anil passions. Bruttfe alone I ex- 
cept from all imputatious of malignity: he, 1 am persualied, 
spoke what ho thought in all frankness and singleness cf 
h('art ; for cmi it be supjuiscd that he should envy Ciecro, 
who does not scorn to Imve euvied even Cmsar hiiUbelf ? As 
to Oalba,^ Lrelius, and some others of the ancieiiltj, whom 
Aper has thonglit proper to condcnqin. I need not defend them, 

^^Syrvhis Galha has been alren^ty mentioned, *'‘®*®* Cains 

Lfolius consul A.U.c. hofore the Chnwtiaii era 140. He was 
the intiinnte fiiciid of Bcipio, and the i>atron t>f Liicilius, the lii-ftt 
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but am willing to admit tliat they have some do facts, ‘•which 
must be ascribed to a growing and yet immature eloquence. 

26. After all, if must relinqui^Jt the nobler kind of 
oratory, and adopt some lower species, I should certainly 
prefer the impetuosity of Gi*acchuff, or the ripe energy of 
Crashus, to the effeminate fopj)ery of Mseoenua,^ or the childish 
jingle of Gallioj^ so much rather would I see eloquence 
clothed in the m<fct rude and nogiigent giurb, tlian decked out 
with false colours and meretricious ornament. There is 
something in our present manner of elocution which is so 
far from being oratorical, that it is not even manly; and one 
would iinagiiio our modem pleaders, by their dainty sweet 
phrases, the inanity of their tuneful periods, and the want(*u 
levity of their wliole stylo, hud a view to the stage in all 
tlicir C(un positions. Accordingly, some of them are not 

^ The f.tlH*! taste of Ma'coiwp has l»een noted by the j^oots and eritJes 
who Ibninshed after his death. His aflectod jirettinessea are compared 
io t)j€> j»rim curia in which W'omcn nud enbuw'uato irien trakod out 
ihoir hair. Seiioca, who was huusetf tainted with affectation, hiis left 
a liiMntjfnl epistle <*n the very qi.v'stion that makes the nunu 
of the }jresf4nt lhalogue. He ffoiiits out ihe caust's of the roiiupt 
tu'^ie that debauched the eloi.|ucnco of those times, and imputes t]ie 
miNt-hiof to the degeneracy of the manners. \Vhai'nertl»< mim w.a*?, 
Kiudi was 1-he orator. “ Talis onitio (pla1i^ vita." When 
jdino rclaj£/'d,- luxury sueceiKle^l, and bceaiue dehcat**, 

i»nniaiit, spangled with conceits. SJtn]»hcity was Inul asUte, and (juamt 
cxpie^sioiib ^'T’cw into fashion. Doe.s the mind sink into laiv^uor, the 
body nio\c« r<i^md.antly. In the man noftenod into oflcixuiacy. ><»n 
.•^ey jL in h'H g.iit. Is he <puck and CRfrer, he walks with .ilaeiity 'i'lie 
powers of tijc uiidc'i'^tandnj:^ are affected in the Haiao irifimn r, Ilavhijr 
1 Oil this d(U\u as his pniiciple, Sfueca proceed .s to deuube tin' soft 
d* h'’..^’S^of Miccpiias, an*l he tinds the namo vice in his phrii'o'ologA’ 
(b* Citfs 11 iiuuibor of th*^ lady-like terms, which tlie ^^ca\^ patron of 
iotiors oonrtuh'».'d as cxipiisite beauties. In all thi^^, sj.ys lie, e si'c 
the juan who walked the streets of Home in his ojien and llowiii^ robe. 
(Kic.st cxiv ) Wjjat he has sai«l of Maecenas is pm-fc lly just. The 
foplif’rie^ <tf that •.elcbratod minister are in this Jh'aJogne oillci] 

'mi, it 'I ; an allwoon borrowed from Cieero, w ho jirai-^os tiic beau til ul 
Pimpbcity of C*-’te«ar’« ( Jommentnries, and says there were men of a 
vicu'us taAc, who wanted to ap])ly the cnrlin'r-iroji, that is, to iiili'o- 
duoe tlij i;littev of ooneeit nnd antithtssU in the place of truth au<l 
iiefurc. (1 hi (Claris Orat a. 202.) 

- Who (billio was, is not clearly settlccl by the coriim»*ntati.Ps. 
Quintilian (fib. lii.* 1) makes ineiitioii «»f Gallio, w}n» wrote a trcati e 
ot rlo(|uenc’f; and m the. Annals <x-v. 73) we find .lunius Oalho, the 
br<*ther of Senoca; but wliother either of them is the iicrson hero 
intended, reiunAns uncertain. 
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aahained to boast (which one can scarco even *mention with- 
out a blush) that their speeches are musical enough for the 
(lancer’s heel or the w|i'b]er’B throat.^ It is this depravity of 
taste which has given rise to the very indecent and prepos- 
terous, t^ongh very frequent expression, that such an orator 
speaks delicately, and mich a dancer fhoves eloquently. 1 am 
\»illing to admit, therefore, that Gassius Sdverus,^ (the single 
moderu whom Aper,has thought proper to tame,) when com- 
pared to these his degenerate successors, may justly Ixj deemed 
an orator; though, ^it is certain, in the greater paid, of his 
eonif)osition» there appeal’s far more strength tlitin spirit, lie 
was the first who neglected chastity of style and propriety of 
method Inexpert in the use of those very weaixms with 
whichdic engaged, in his eagerness to attack he generally left 
himself unguarded; and, to speak jdainly, he wrangled, but 
did not argue, Ncverthelesb, lie is greatly superior, as I 
c/bsorvod before, in the variety of his learning, the urbanity 


' PI my docl.'ires, without ceremony, that he wag ashamed of the 
corrupt effeminate style that disgra^jed the courts of justice, and tnade 
Jiiin think of withdraw from the f<frum. Ho calls it sing-song, and 
savo that nothing but. musical mstruiaents could be added. (Tab. n. 
epipu 14.) The chief aim of Persius in his firj-t is levelled 

aj^amst tlm b.ul ]»oois of his time, and also the spurious orators, who 
(iiervatod their floquenco by autitbcgis, far-fetchod metaphors, auil 
points t»f wit, delivered with the Siftest ton© of voice, and ridiculous 
airs of affectation. 


Fur ait Podio: Podiiis quid? Critnina ragis ♦ 

Lil»iat in jinfitLetis; clodus posuisse figuras 
Laudatur. Jhilluni h<ic * hoc bell um ( an R omul e coves t 
IVltiii’^Aovcat quip pc, ct, canlct si uaufragus, ussem 
Pr< d.ulcT Lirri Cautas, cum IVaeta to in trabe jiictum 
F\ i/iiiicro lynrton! — Persius, S;jLt. i 85. ^ 

Thoft, says the accuser, to thy charge I lay, 

() )V*djUri. What doo'^ gontlc IVdius say? 

►Studious to pJea.Me the t^euiuH of ihc fcim©s>, 

With periods, ])oints, eiul tropes, be slurs his crimes, 
lie lards with flouriblie.-* his long harangue: • 

Tis ibio, say’st thou. What ! to be praised and hang? 
KffoTninate llomau ! ahall such stuff prevail 
To tickle thee, and make thee wag thy tail? 

Say, shttuld a flhij|vPrecVd sailor smg hia woe, 

Wouldst thou he moved to pity, and bestow ^ 

An aims'' What’s more prepoat’rous than to sec 
A meny beggar ? wit iu misery f* — Bryden’s Persiui. 

’ Fur CasoLUS Severus, see c. 10, note. * 
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of his wit, aufl the lustiness of his vigour, to those 'also suc- 
ceeded him ; not one of* whom, however, has Aper ventured to 
biiug into the field. I did imtigine, thfsit after having decried 
Asiuius, and Ocelius, and Calvu®, he would have produced 
another phalanx of omtors ; that he would have named several 
champions, or at least 'tm equal number, tp match, man by 
man, against Cicero, and the rest lUsSucceKsion: on 

the'contmr 3 % he hfw distinctly and severally censured all the 
ancients, while he has ventured to commend the modems in 
general only. He thought, perhaps, if Vi singled out some, 
he should draw upon himself the resentment of all tho rest; 
for among the rhetoricians of the present day, is there one 
to bo found who does in his own opinion, tower above 
Cicero, though he has the modesty to yield to Oabmianus 2 * 

27- Whut Aper laxs omitted, I intend to perform. 1 shall 
}n\*diice bis moderns by name, to the cud that, by ]»l.]cing 
the example before oiii eyes, we nuiy be able, more distinctly, 
to trace tho steps by 'which the vigour of ancient eloquence 
has fallen to decay. — Matenu^s interrupted him. To it then, 
he said, and fulfil jour ptouiisc. The superiority of tho 
ancients is not in questitai. We want no proof <jf it. Ujioii 
that point my opinion is decided. But the eaT!^o«^ of our 
rajiid docline from ancient excellc'iice remain to be nnfolded. 
You have often turned your iliKmgbts to this subjcrt, as yon 
told us a little while ago, 'when you certainly spoke in genlier 
terms, and vdth less ire against the eloquonce of our day, 
before A]ier otfeuded yon by mauling your onitoric'il fathe?.^. 
— J am not at all cfiendc<l. retumed Mcssalu, will), the senti- 
njonlK* which Aper has advanced; neither must, you, my 
friends, take umhrago if an^dbing 1 may say bouiku hai'shly 
in 3 ;our csirs^reinmnbiTing always tliat it is an established 
la’w in dobiites of ihis kind, that eveiy man may, with entire 
securit 3 ^ disclose his unreterved opinion. — Proceed then, re- 
])lied Maternus, and w’^heu you speak of the ancients, do so 
witlt the aiicieiit freedom : from which £ snspect wo have more 
wndely degenerated than oven from the ancient cl ocj nonce. 

* G^biniatins a toaohor of rhetorio in the roi^rn of TospaRilln. 
Eusebius, in liis (Jhivnicon, eighth of Veapasi.'in, that OabinianuM, 
a c;elel-r;itt)«l rltftonojau, was a toaehcr‘/)f eloquence in <»nul. Hjs 
atlinirervR fle<vi>t«l him another Cicero, and, after him, all auch orators 
wcT’e <-»Ileil “ erune*. Ocibiniam." 
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28,»Messala resumed iiis diKcourse. Tlie^catises of the 
decay of eloquence are by no means diflicult to be traced, 
llioy are, I believe, urell known to you, Maternus, to Se* 
enndus, and even to A])er, though I am now, at your request, 
to expound what we aft fool. For is it not obvious that 
eloquence, with the rest of the polite* arts, has lost its former 
lustre, not for want of men, butathrough tbe dissipation of 
young men, tha inattention of parentsfthe ignorance of 
those who pretend to give instniction, mid the total neglect 
of ancient disoiplirj^? The. mischief began at Kouic, it has 
ovoi'niii all Italy, and is now' spreading tlirough the provinces. 
You, however, know more than 1 of the state of your pro- 
vinces in this respect, and therefoi*e i shall confine myself to 
those peculiar and indigenous vices of the capital which beset 
our yoTith from their birth, and gather more and more upon ^ 
them through every season of hfo. Jkit ]>efore 1 enter on 
the subject, let me proiniso a few words on the strict dis- 
ci] >hne of our aucest<n*s, in educalnig and training up their 
children. In the first pkco tluison of every £imily was the 
legitimate ofFai>ring of a viituofts niotlior. The infant, as 
soon as bom, W'as not consigned to tlie mean dwelling of a 
hireling uursc\ but wus reared and clieiishcd in the b<»soin of 
its mother, wlyiise higliest jiraise it was to take care t»f her 
liousehold uffiiirS; and attend do her children. It was ens- 
1« Hilary likewise for each family to choiise some elderly female 
ivlatum ol^ ajiproved conduct, to wliose charge the children 
were comimtled. In her jiresouce not one indecent word w’Jis 
id tcre<l ; hiug -was done against propriety and good manners. 
The liouv.'i^of study and sorious employment were settTKl by 
iior direerfon; and not only so, but even tbo diversions of 
the cliilJivu wore conducted with modest reserve^and sanctity 
of manners Thus it was that Cornelia,^ the mother of the 
tsracchi, wujionutended the education of her illustrious issue. 

* Corneiiji, the mother of the two Oracchi, wa.'^ tlatiehter to the fr'-t 
St'i])io Afj'ieaniiB. The Bone,” Qiuiitihau says, “ owed much of Ihcir 
fcloijoouee to thft caro aud institution of tbeiv mother, whose ta^te 
jmd loaniiiifj: were fully displayed in her letters, which were then in 
the haii'ls of the public.* (Qniut. lib, i. 1.) To the saiuo effect 
Ciclro, Do Clarirf Orat. s. 104. Ag.aiu, Cicero sjiys, “Wo have read 
tlie lottorK of t'oru^lia, the inotiher of tho OraceBi, from ivhich it 
a])pL*arh, that tlie aoti« were educated, not so much in the lap of 
tlieir mother, as her c*;usvr.sati(m.” (Ibid. «. 211 ) I’l^ny the elder 
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It was thus that Awelia trained up Julius Caesar; aiwl thus 
Atia formed the mind of Augustus. The consequcnct^ of tliis 
regular discipline was^ that the young ipind, whole and souihI, 
and unwfirpod by irregular passions, received tlie elements 
of the liberal arts with hearty avidity. Whatever, was the 
peculiar bias, whether to the military art, the study of the 
laws, or the profession of ehiquence, that engrossed the whole 
attention, that was imbibed thoroughly and totally. 

29. Ill the present age what is our practice? The infant 
is committed to a Greek chambermaid, ;>nd a slave or two 
chosen for the purpose, generally the worst of the whole 
liousehold train, and unfit for any office of trust^ From the 
idle tales and gross absurdities of those people, the teruk^r 
and uninstructed mind is suffered to receive its earliest ini- 
})ressions. Throughout the house not one servant wires wlj.u 
he says or docs in the presence of his young master;^ tvial 
indee<l, how sljould it be otherwuso? since the parents them- 
solves are so far from training their young families to vatiu^ 
and modesty, that they sot Ijicm the first examples of luxury 
and licentiousness. Thus onr youth gradually acquire a cmi- 

inforiup us that a statue was Greeted to her memory, tht)ugh Cato the 
Cciiior declaimed against hhowiuq so niueh luuiour to women, ^\(*n ij\ 
the jirovincos. But with all his vehemence ho could^xiot provent it in 
the city of Home. (Tliny, lib. atxxif-, 14.) , 

^ Quintilian thinks the first elomentH of education so highly material, 
that he hu3 tw^) long ehaidcrs on the subject. He require^ ni the first 
piac^', that the language of the nurses should bo pure and correct 
Their manners are of great importance, but, he adds, let them speak 
with pi‘oj)rioty. It is to thorn that tl»e iiifiint first attend* ; ho Usten'. 
and cp^ifjuours to imitate thorn. Tli^ first colour imbihhd >>y y.aiti 
or thread is .sure to lurt. Whrt ip bad generally adhcros^*naciou‘-lv 
Let the »’hild, therefor'", not leaTU in his iiifaii<*y what he must aft-i 
wards take to unlcaru. 

.Juvenal has one entire ..atiro on the subject of ixlucatiou — 

Nil dictu fojdum vusuque hspc Ixmina tangat, 

Intiu quin ]’ucr oat, Trocul hinc, jirooul iudo i>uclifc 
iicTjortuiu, ot cantus peraoctantis pamsiti. 

Maxima debetur puero reverentin. — Sat. xiv. 44. 

• Siiifer no lewdness, no indecent speech, 

I’he apiirtment of the tender youthfto reach. ^ 

Far be from thonee the glutton parasite, 

■VVh^ I siriP:rt hift di-unkon catches ^1 the night, 

Boy.'J from their jmi’rnts may this reverence claim.” 

0 ' Pry den’s Juvenak 
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firmed habit of impudence, and a total disregard of that 
reverence they owe both to themselves and to othersf* To say 
truth, it seems as if a fondness for horses, actors, and gladi- 
ators/ the peculiar and distinguishing folly of this our city, 
was impressed upon theiu even in the womb : and when once 
a jjassioh of this contemptible sort ♦has soiled and engaged 
the mind, what 02>oning is there left for the noble arts? Who 
talks of auytlimg in our houses? It waaentor the schools, 
what other subjects of ocoiversaiiondo we hear among the boys 'I 
The precejjtors themselves choose lio other topic more fre- 
qiiently to entertain their hearers; for it is not ly establifdiing 
a strict discijdine, or by giving proofe of their genius, that 
tiiis ord<T of men gain pupils, but by jfiiwning and flattery. 
Not to mention how ill-instructed our youth are in tlie very 


‘ The riiw of the Jlomanu.for the dhertjions of the theatre, an(1* 
l>iiblic KpeetacloH of every hind, is oftcu montioned by Horaee. Juvenal, 
and t)th<'r 'writers under tbo cuiporora. Seneca says, that, at cnu* time, 
throe ways were wanted to as nianj" different theatres: “tribus eodem 
tcnipnro thealris vise post\ilantur.” And aKuiu, The most illustrious of 
tlio hoiuan youth uie no better iha^ slaves to the pantomimic per- 
formers • “ Ostondam iiobilissimos juv<*uos Tnancipia psntomituorum ” 
*47,) It was for this renson that retrrunus laj"s it down as a rule 
to be oli'.orvod b}’^ the young Htudent, never to list himself in the 
parties .md Ihctiona of tlie theat/e . — 

Neve j)iuueoi]|iin Rconu 

• Sodeat rodomptun, liistrioniai addictus. 

It is well kwnvn, that theatrical paities distracted the Moman citizenh, 
rind rtise alnnwt to frenzy. They were distingubhcd by the 
and h/ifc. Caligula, as wo read in Suetonius, attached himself to tliC 
iornier, .'lud bo fond of the charioteers, who wore green J^yerios, 
that he bv^fl fur a considerable time in the ptablcs, whoro thcirliorfics 
woie k. ])t.^» “ Pr.'isiiue factioni ita aildietiis et deditus, ul comarc t :u 
Btji]>u]o ussidue ct muueret.” (Life of Caligula, B. 5r».)* Hontestpucu 
rtM-kons su<‘h ]»£irty flivisioiis among tho causes that wrought* the 
dowuif.iil of the empire *■* CouBtautinoide/' ho says, ‘'wjw spl’t into 
tw<» iaolious, the green and tbo blue, which owed their origm b* ILo 
ju'il Illation of the peo}Je to favour one ect of charioteers in the ciri*us 
rather than anotlicr. These two parties raged in every city throiu'h«”it 
the empire, and thoir fury rose lu proportion to the number of inlta- 
bitfuits. .luhtiniiui favoured the blues, who became &o elate wilji 
j)ritlc, that they trampled ^ on the laws^ All tias of fiicuilship, nil 
natural .ifU'ction, and all relative duties were extinguished. 'VVhoie 
fniaili(*s destroyed; aiul tho empire was a sooi.^ of anarchy and 
wild cnutciitioii. He wdio felt himself capable of the niot>t atiMcioiia 
d^M'ds, declared hiiiisclf a blue, and the greens were niussju'rtd \\itii 
imjmnity.” — JMontesijnieu, (irondcur ct Decadence doe lioLains, eh. xx. 
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elements of litefature, sufficient piiiiis arc by no means tgjcon 
iu bringing tbem acquainted witli tbc best autlioi% ur in 
giving them a proper notion of history, together with a know- 
ledge of men and things. The wholo tnat seems to be con- 
sidered in their education is, to fiudo<»nt a person for them 
called a rhetorician. 1 v^ill presently give you some ^count 
ci the introduction of this profession at Home, and show you 
with w’hat oontem;.ft it was received by ou^ ancestoj’s. 

30. At present I must advert to that scheme of discipline 
which the ancient orators practised, Tlicir unweiiried dili- 
gence, their habits of me^litation, and their constant exercises 
111 every branch of study, are amply displayed in tlicir own 
writings. The treatise of Cicero, cjilled Brutus,”^ is in all 
our honds. In the latter part of that work, (the former.part 
is employed in commemorating the ancient orators,) he gives 
a sketch of the several progressive steps by which he formed 
his eloquence. Ho there acquaints ns, that he studied the 
civil law under Q. Mucins that he was instructed in the 
several branches of philosophy by PJulo'’ the AcJidemic, and 
Diodorus the Stoic; that, not satisfied wdth attending the lec- 
tures of these eminent masters, of whom there were at that 

This iR the treatise or bistorj of iho most eminent oralor.s (De 
Clads Oraioribiis), which has been so ol'ton cited in tbc coiirHc of thuFc 
uotcB. It is also entitled '‘Brutus, '-a work replete with the Houndt'st 
criitjci^'iu, and by its variety and elegance alwa 3 ’rt charming. 

^ t^nintaa Mvemw Scccvola was the great lawyer of his time. Cicero 
draws a comparison between him and Crasau**. Tlicy were both 
engaged, on opposite Bides, in .n cause before Ibe centumviri. Crassns 
proved {limself the best lawyer among tho oraton? of tlnit day, and 
Sctevolrt the most eloquent of the lawyers, (lie China Oi*a,t. s, 145.) 
J mnng the consulship of Sylla, a. u. o. (JfJC, Cicoro being tAicn in the 
nmetoentb yeai of his age/and wi'.hing to ac«iuiro a eompol^nt know- 
ledge of tho principles of jurisprud'^nee, attached himself to Muciuh 
hiojcvola, who did not undertake the tawk of instructing puiuk, but, 
conversing freely ■wdth all who consulted him, gave a fair opportunity 
to ihoeo who thirsted after knowledge. (Ibid s. 806 ) 

® Philo was irleading philosoj^her of the Academic Rchool To avoid 
the fui-y of Mithridates, who waged a long war wjtli the KoTnan.s, h<» 
ded from Athens, and, with some of the most eminent of his fellow- 
cit'iacns, repaired to Home. Cicero was stnick with his phiU>Hophy, 
and became his pupil (Be Claris Orat. b. 366.) Cicoro addfl, that ,he 
gave board and legging, at his own house, to Diodotus the Stoic, and, 
under that master, employed himself in various brauehes of literature, 
but particularly in the study of logic, which may bo considered as 
a mode of eloquence, contracted, close, and nervous. (Ibid. s. 30&3 
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lima great numbers in Rome, he made a vojage into Greece 
and Asia,i in order to enlarge his knowledge, and embrace 
the whole circle of tjie sciences. Accordingly he appears by 
his writings to have been familiar with geometry, music, 
grammar, and every liberal art. He was versed in the sub- 
tloties of eiliics, and the practical fore of moral philosophy. 
He had studied the operations •of nature, and exjplored the 
causes of her phco'iomena. And thus iP was, my worthy 
fncuds, that from deep learning and the confluenco of mfiny 
arts and universe^ science, that overflowing and exuberant, 
eloquence derived its strength and fulness. For it is nor- 
with tlic oratorical power and faculty as with others, whicii 
are exercised within Certain precise and determinate limits: 
on tlie contrary, be alone can justly be deemed an orator, 
who can speak on evorv’- subject gracefully, ornately, and per- 
Mua surely, in a manner suitsible to the dignity of bis subject, 
and with pleasure to his hearers. 

31. So thought thofcie renowned orators of old. Tn order, 
however, to attain those eminent qualifications, they did not 

• 

* C’i<*rro gives nn account of his travels, which he undertook 
f»fUr havinir employed two yearn m tho bufeineea of the toriiiu, whore 
lio nu early reputation. At Athens ho passed six mouths witli 

VutjiMhiH, the j)rincipal philosopher* of the Old Academy, and, imrlcr 
!iic direction of that able master, •usumod those abstract si>eculaticuis 
wtiich be bad cultivated from his earliest youth. Nor did he neglect 
h\s rhctorI(^l exercises. In that pursuit he was assisted by DometnuK 
the Syrian, who was allowed to be u skilful preceptor. lie passed 
from Urtvee into Asia; and, in the course of hw travels through that 
country, he lived iu con.«taut mtorcour.se with Menippus of Strat<mica, a 
mau cuiiD(¥il for his learning ; who, if to bo neither frivolous umu- 
telhgiblf iH4,be character of Attic eloquence, might faiidy be called adis- 
tiiple of tWit school. IJo met with many other profesitJ^’d of rhetojic, 
such as Jlionysius of Magnesia, ^Eschylus of Ciiidos, and Xeiio'd^^s of 
Adramyitium; but, not content with their assistance, he wenttoKhoden, 
and renewed his friendship witlx Molo, whom ho had heard at Kome, 
and knew to be an able pleader in causes: a fine writer, and 
1 ^ judicious critic, who could, with a just disceiinnent of»the beauties 
well as the faults of a composition, point out the road to excrllen<*e, 
and improve the taste of his scholars. In his attention to the L’etnau 
uiator, tho point he aimed at (Cicero will not aay that bo sueccedt^) 
wuj. to lop away superfluous branches, and confine within its yuopf r 
i hanncl a stream of eloquence, too apt to swell abo^e all bmujflsi, and 
overflow its banks. After two years^hus spent in the pursuit of know'- 
iedge and improvement iu liis oi*atorical profesHion, Cicero returin^ii U» 
Koine almost a new man. (l^e Claris Crat. s. 315, 310*.) • 
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think H ncceesary to declaim in the (schools,^ and to exercise 
their tongiictj and -their voices alone upon. jSctitioiis ^contro- 
versies, rouioto from all ideality; but rather tO fill their minds 
witli such studies as concern life and manners, os treat ol 
in oral good and evil, of justice and injuistioej of tlie^ decent 
Mild the unbecoming in Actions, because these conBtitute the 
huUjeot matter of the orabtf*; for in the courts of law wc 
j^onerally descant m equity ; in deliherati(p.is, on moral recti- 
tude; whilst yet these two branches are not so absolutely 
distinct, but that they are frequently feuded with each 
^ (»ther. Now it is impossible' to speak on such topics with 
fulness, vanety, and elegance, unless tlio orator is perfectly 
well acquainted with human nature ; unless he understands 
the pow er aud extent of moral duties, the porversify of .vice, 
and other tilings besides, which do not partake either of vice 
or vii’tuo. 

From the same source, likewise, he rnUst denve his in- 
llucncc over the passions. He who know^s the nature of 
UHligruition, will be able to kindle or allay that passion in the 
breast of the judge; aud the advt^cate who kis considered 
the effect of compassion, and from what secret springs it 

* Quintilian, ns well as Seneca, Law left a <M>llection of jschool-din'la- 
in.'itifniy, iMit he has given his opinion of .U1 siieh perfownanvea. They 
am iJiore inni.ation, and, by cone.eqnrnec, have not the force and spirit 
i^liKh ft real oaiwe inspiroH. In publir haiangiKfi the snhject u 
f 'undod in reality; in dcclamationB all is fiction. (Gb, x. 2.), Putroniue 
lias given a lively description of Uie rhetoricians of his tinio. The 
coi)nfM]uerice, he says, of their tiu’gid fttyle, sad the p<^mj>ons swell of 
I iinKhiiL' periods has ever bci*u Iho ^a^pe• when their bcliolars enter 
I lift they look as if they wore transported into a Aow worhL 

The tLadiers of rhetoric have he(‘n the bane of all true teloquoiiee. 
\ Petron. in vSatyrioo, c. 1, 2.) That gay writer, who patssod Ills days in 
IisKUj.y and voluptuous pleasmes his character. Annals, xvi. IS), 
was, Jiinid'^t all his dissii»ation, a mop of learning, and, at mtemils, 
« of deep rellcction. He knew the value of true philosophy, and, there- 
' 1 tro, directs the young prator to the Socraiic School, and to that plan 
of education which w© have before us in the present Pifdoguo, He 
bids his scholar >«3gin with Homer, and there drink deep of the Pierian 
piu'ing: after that, he recommends the moral system; and, when his 
imhd 13 thus enlsrgod, he allows him to wield the arms of Demo.' 
thenos. ^ ( 

^ Het primow versibus annos, 

ItfjnoniuTijque biliat felici peotore fontem : 

Mox et Socratico plcnus grege mutet Intbenaa 
Liber, et ingentis quatiat Lemosthems anna, j 
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flows* will l)Cjat- know how to soHeii tbo mindf aifd meH it into 
tendoniess. It is by those seerots of his art that the orator 
gains his infltienoe.^ Whether he has to do with the preju- 
diced, the angry the envious, the melaneholy, or the timid, 
he cat^ bridle their vaApus passioTis^ and hold the roins in Ida 
own hand. According to the disposition of each, he will 
apply his skill, and modify his speech, having tlie needful 
appliances in readiness for everj' <»cca6i<A. Some there are 
wdio like best that dose mode of oratory, which in a laconic 
manner states tl>g facts, and fonns an immediate conclusion 
in that case, it is obvious how nocicssaty it is to be a com- 
plete master of the rules of logic, Others admire a m<jre 
diffuse and level style, illustrated by images drawm from 
pommon observation : towards moving such hearers the Peri- 
patetic^ writers will give him some assistance; and indeed* 
they will, in general, sujply him Avith many useful hints in all 
the different methods of populaf address. The Academics- 
' Oicoro lias a book, c*ntit!jsjd ** Topica,” in which ho treats at 
lar^^e the nietlio<l of findiug pr^^jcr arguinentR. Thi'j, he t>b^etv(.‘s, 
was executed by Ansi (•tie. wbora Jit iiroiiounros the great master both 
of invention and judgmt^nt. (Cjccruuis Topics^ s. T)ie sources 
from which arguments may bf* drawn im* called cf»mmon 

l>laces. supply the orator with ttiiqdo mabrialp, and to render him 
copl*us on eyjry subject, was tlie design of tlio Greek preceptor, and 
for th'it iJurjiOHe ho gave his t^ko, (Ciocro, Be Oratoro.) Aristotle 
•was the most eminent of Plato’s solioUuw ; ho retired to a gynmasiimi, 
or place of exorcise, in the noiglibouiJKKwJ of Athens, caJlod the Lyreuwi, 
w'hore, fi^ru a custom whioli ho and liis followers •observed, of dis- 
cussing points of ]>hUosophy as they walked m tlw porticos of ilio 
place, tluy obtained the mums of Ponpatetics, or the walking pliiloso- 
phei>. Middiobm’s l^ife of (hccro, vol. ii p. 5?i7, ito edilii 

^ The Academic* soct denh od iU origin from Socrates, and its name 
from a aelebrated gyniiiasiuiu, or ]dat‘e of c*xereiHe,^n the suburbs of 
Athens, called the Academy, JifiiT Aoadeiuus, w'ho possessed it^in the 
time of the Titidaridsc, It was atteiwai’ds j>urcliased, and dedicated to 
the publu‘, for the conVemonce of w'oXks and exercises for the citizens , 
of Athens. It was gradually improved witli plsuitations, gi-ovts, and 
porticos for the particular tiso of the professors matters of the 
Academic school, w’here several of them or© Plaid to have spent their 
lives, and to have resided so strictly, ae scarce ever to have come 
w’ithin the city. (So© Mid<lleton s Life qf Cicero, 4to edit, voL ii p. fc.'iO ) 
Plato and his followers continued to iii the porticos of the 

Academy. They chose 

" The green retreaft ’ 

Of Academufl, and the thyiny vale, 

Where, oft ©uohantod with Socratic sound^ 

Pissus pure devolved his tuneful stream 

In gentle murmurs.” — Akenside, Pleas, of Imag. [For 
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vill inspire ‘hirtl with a becoming warmth.: Plato will igive 
him loftiness Xenophoii suavity. Even the exclamatory 
manner of Epicurus,^ or Meti'odonis, raijy be found, in some 
circumstances, not altogether unsorvioeable. For take note 
that I am not laying down rules for bmlding up an im^inary 
wise man, or a city of the Stoics, but for ad^omplishing one who 
ought not to confine bis attention to any one soot, but gather 
freely from all. jteooordingly, the ancient orators not only 
studied the civil laws, but also grammar, poetry, music, and 
^geometry. Indeed, there are few causes tl>erliai)8 I raigiit 
justly say there ore none) wherein a skill in tlie first is 
not absolutely necessary ; and there are many in w Inch an 
acquaintance with the last-mentioned sciences is highly 
requisite. 

32. Let no one object to me that “ eloquence is the single 

For dexterity in argument, the Arator is referred to this school, for tUt* 
reoHon given by Quintilian, who says that the custom of supporting aji 
argument on either side of the question, approaches nearcHt to tho 
orator’s practice in forensic caiusos.* (Lib, xii 2.) Quintilian assures u.'* 
that we are indebted to the Aoadefiiic philoHophy for tho ablest ora tors, 
und it is to that school that Horace sends his poet for instruction — 

Rem tibi Socraticro poterunt ostendere charta?, 

Verbaque provisam rem nqn in vita sequentwr, — Ars Poet. 81 

“ Good sense, that fountain of t&ie muse's art, 

Let the rich page of Socrates impart ; * 

And if mintl with clear conception glow, , 

The willing words jn just expremuons flow.'’ — Francis's Horace 

^ Epicuiiw ma«ie frequent use of the rhetorical figure called excla- 
mation; find in his life, by Liogenes lisortius, we find L^varicty of 
instances It is for that manner of gi ving animation io a discourst' 
that Epicurus is mentioned in tlrj Di^ogue. For the re.st, "Quint iliiin 
tells us TV hat to think of him. Epl'’uni8, he eays, dismisses the orator 
from his school, since he advises hie pupil to j)ay no regard to science 
or to method. (Lib. xii. 2.) Metrodorus was the favourite disciplo 
of Epicunirt. Brotier says that a statue of the master and tlu^ 
scholar, with their' heads joined together, was found at Rome in the 
year 1743. 

It is worthy of notice, that except the Stoica, who, without aiming at 
ele^co of loikgu^o, argued closely and with vigour, Quintilian jn'o- 
scribes the remaining sects '"'of philosophona. Aristippus, he says, 
placed his stmmum hontm in bodily pleasure, and therefore could fie 
no friend to the strfbt regimen of the aocompliRhed orator. Much less 
c'onld Pyrrho be of use, since ho doubted whether there was any such 
thing in existence as the judges before whom the cause mxist be 
pleoi^led. To him the party accused, and the senate, were alike non- 
entities, (QuintiL lib. xii. 2.) 
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science requisite for the orator; an occafliouat recourse to the 
others will he sufficient for all his purposes;” I answer, in 
tlie first place, there will always be a remarkable difterence in 
the maimer of app^ng what we take up, as it were, upon 
U^n, apd what we piwperly possess; so tliat it will ever bo 
nmnifost, wheth^ the orator is indebted toothers for what he 
produces, or -derives it from his^wn unborrowed fund. And, 
m the next, tho scicnoes^tbrow an inexpreipible grace over our 
compositions, oven where they are not immediately concerned ; 
as their effects disccmildo where we least expect 1o iincl 
tlicDi. This powerful charm is not only distinguished by the" 
learned and the judicious, but strikes even the most common 
and popuhir class of auditors; insomuch that one may fre- 
quent Jy hear them applauding a speaker of this improved 
kind, as a man of genuine erudition; as enriched with tho. 
nrholc treasures of eloquence; and, in one word, a complete 
oi'iitor. But no man, 1 affirm, ever did, or ever can, niaiii- 
taiii that exalted chai’acter, unless, like tho soldier rnarcliinjr 
to battle, armed nt all poiuts^^he enters the forum ecpiipped 
with tho whole panoply of knowledge. So much, however, is 
this principle neglected by our modern professons of oratoiy, 
lliat tlieir pleadings are debased by the vilest colloquial bar- 
barisms; thqy are ignorant of.tlie laws, unacquainted witli 
tiie acts of the senate ; the ^‘ommon law of Homo they 2 »ro- 
Fessetlly ridicule, and philosophy they seem to regard as some- 
thing that ought to bo shunned and dreaded TJi’us eloquence, 
like a dethroned ])otentato, is banished lior rightful dominions, 
and confined to barren points and low conceits: and she who 
Wiis oiiee*mistrcss of the whole circle of sciences, nndajiarmeil 
every bjjsiiolder with the goodly ai)]>eai’anch . of her glorious 
train, is now shorn and curtailed, stripj>ed of wll her honours, 
all her attendants, (I had almost said of all her geninsf,) and 
is taken up as one of the meanest of the modianic arts. , 
This, therefore, 1 consider as the first, and the 2 )rinci}nd 
reason of our having so greatly declined from the spirit of 
tl»e ancients. 

If 1 wore called upon to support my opinion by 
wties, might 1 not jdstly name, among the Grecians, Demos- 
thenes? who, we are informed, constantly attended the 
lectures of Plato : bo also, among our own countrymen, Cioevo 
himself assures us, (and in these very word^, if I riglitly 
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romeuiber,) iihat ho owed whatever admnws he had wade 
iu eloquence, not to the rhetoricians, hut to the Academic 
philosophers. ^ 

Otlier- and veiy considerable reasons^ be produced 
for the decay of eloquence. But I ksavo &ta, toy friends, 
as it is proper I should, to be toentionod by you; having; 
performed my share in the examination of this question, and 
with a freedom iWaioh will give, I imagine, ns usual, mucli 
•offence*. I am sure, at least, if certain of ouv oontcmi>oraries 
^ were to bo informed of wliat I have hero maintained, I should 
be told, that in laying it down as a maxim, that a knowledge 
both of law and jihilosophy are essential qualifications in an 
orator, I liavo been fondly 2 )ursaing a phantom of luy own 
imaeiiiaiion. ' ■ * 

33. T am so far from thinking, replied Maternus, that 
you h.avo completed the part you undertook, that I should 
mthor imagine yon liad only given us tlie fiiist gencnil sketch 
of your design. You have marked out to us, indeed, those 
sciences wherein the ancient, omtors were instructed, and 
have ])lac5ed in strong coutmst their successful industiy with 
our sloth und ignorance. But something furtlier still i*e- 
niains; and as you have shown us wdiat was the vastness of 
tlieir knowledge, and the littlf?ncss of our own, I would have 
you acquaint us jiIro with tlie ^jarticular exercises by w^hich 
tlje youth of those earlier days w'crc wont to strengthen and 
improve theirf genius. For I think you will not deny that 
oratory is acquired by ])raotice fur better than by ]>recq)t : 
and our friends licre seem, by their eountcuauccs, to imply as 
much. * * 

A per and Seciindus haviiig signified their as.seut,«'^css£ila, 
resim^ed his difecoursc as follows : 

Having then, as it should secra, disclosed to your suiis- 
‘ faction the seeds and first principles of ancient eloquence, by 
specifying the several studies iu which the ancient orators 
wore trained ; *1 aliall now lay before you the practical exer- 
cises they pursued, in order to gain a facility in the exertion 
of eloquence. Note, howevei’, that tbo very act of studying 
implies practice ; for it is impossible to acquire knowledge ho 
various and reccwdfdite, without knowledge leading to rejection, 
refioction to grasp and command of thought, and this to ready 
jiower of utterance. Thus it app^rs that to learn what you 
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shiiflfdoliver^ and to be able to deliver what jmx hare leainod, 
arc in prinoij>Je ono and the same. But if in this I appear 
to any ono to speonI|te too abstrusely ; if any one insist on 
Boparutiiig knowledge from practice, at least he will not deny 
that a mind filled wnth maniMd instruction will enter with bo 
much t£iO more advantage upon tho^ exercises peculiar to the 
oratorical circus, • 

34. The practice of our ancestors waai agreeable to this 
theoiy. The youth who was intended for public declamation, 
was iutroduoed by, his father, or some near relation, with all ^ 
tlie advantages of home discipline and a mind furnished with 
useful knowledge, to the most eminent orator of the time, whom 
tlienceforth he attended upon all occasions ; ho listened with 
jittoiition to his patron’s pleadings in. the tribunals^ of justice, 
aud liis j)ublic harangues before the people; ho heard him in* 
the warmth of argument; he noted his stidden replies; and 
thus, in the field of battle, if I may so express myself, be 
leariied the first rudiments of rhetorical warfare. The advan- 
tages of this method are obvioiig : tho young candidate gained 
courage, and improved his judgment; he studied in open day, 
amidst the heat of tho conflict, whore nothing weak or idle 
onuld he said with impunity; wdiere everything absurd was 
nistnntly rohpked by the judges exi)os€,d to ridicule by tho 
advei'sjuy, ami cfmdemned the whole body of' atlvocates. 
In til is w^ay they imbibed at once the pure and uncoirupted 
streams ^f genuine eloquence. But though they chiefly at- 
t' idled themselves to one particular ojutor, they heard liko- 
wiso Jill tho rest of tlieir contemporary ploadCrs, in many of 
tlioii- n's^Jf'ctivo debates; and they had an ofiportiflaity of 
acciuaintjfig themselves with the various sentiments of the 
])eo]jlo, imd of oliserving what jileased or disgusted tbnri most 
in tiio several oratom of the forum. Thus they were supplied 
with an instructo of the best and most improving l?;ind, ex- • 
hibiting, not the feigned semblance of Eloquence, but her real 
and lively manifestation; not a pretended, but a g:enuiae adver- 
sjiry', anned in earnest for tho combat; an audij^ic^ ever full 
and ever new, composed of foes as wdl fSrihnd^ and whfSre 
iKUt a fidngJe expression could Ml uncensui^df, or unapplauded. 
For you are Ware that a solid and lasting rfjmtation of elo- 
quence must- be acqw^ by the oensuro of our enemies, as 
well as by tho applause of our Mends; or rathei^ indeed, it is 
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from tlic A)ri»ne» that it derives its surest aixd most uuquestfbned 
strength and firmnesa Under such a schooling, the youth 
of wliom we are speaking, a disciple of all the orators ; an 
attentive hearer of all judicial proceedings^ iiistruotod by the 
experience of others ; daily couversmit with the laws of his 
country; familiar with the faces of the judges, and tlie aspect 
of a full audience ; and well«acquainted with the jnopular taster 
— might be calloA on to conduct a prosQCutiou a defence, 
and was equal to cope, single handed with the diffioulties 
his task. Orassus, at the age of ninetecn^^ C«sar at twenty- 
one, Pollio at twenty-two, and Calvus when he was but a few 
years older, pronounced those several Rpeoches agaihst Garbo, 
Dulabolla, Oat/i, and Vatinius, which we read to this hour 
with admiration. 

35, On the other hand, our modern youth* are sent to tho 
mountebank schools of certain duclaiiners called rhetoriciaii.s : 
a set of men who made their first appearance in Itoino a little 
before the Itimo of Cicero. And that tliey were bv iu» ineaiia 
ap])roved by our ancostom, plainly appears from their being 
onjoinod, under the censorakip of (Jrassus and Doniitius,^ tu 
shut up their ichools of impudi^nce^ as Cicero expresses it. 
But I was going to say, our youths arc sent to certain aca- 

' There is in this place a tAfling mistake, eitlicwin Mcasida, tlie 
speaker, or in the copyists. Cnwja^H wa.s bom a. <114, ^Soo c. lo, 
iir)te,) }*apu*iuH Carbo, ibo perflou accused, was omisuI, a.U. e. GlU, and 
the i»rosovnitioji wa^ in the following year, when Cr.issivi oxf'iNjH'^ly 
says, tliat ho was then only oue-and-tweidy. (De Orat. lib. iii. 74.) 
Blmy the consul was another mstance of early pleading. He snys 
liini'^olf, that he began hiB career in t):e forum at the innctc»*ii, 

and, aJP^r long practice, he could only sen the functions of an orator Jis 
it were in a nusfc (Hib. v. epi^t, 8.) Quintilian relates of Cjwfjar, Calvus, 
imd Polho, thaktbey all thref appeared at the liar, long bbfore th**y 
arrived at their qumstoriaii age, w^iich was sevon-and-twenly. 

* LiiJSiug, in his note on this passage, fiays, that he oih'o thought the 
word Hmui in the text ought to be changed to achoiu ; but he after- 
wards saw his mifttftke. The place of fictitiou.s doolaujation ainl spuriotiM 
eloquence, wheve the teachers plajei.! a ridiculous part, wu:j pro)>t*jjy 
called a theatHoal scene. 

* Lucius Liciiuus Crassus and Domitius .lEnobarbus were ceuBor^ 
A.tj.o. C62. Aulds Gellius mentions a former expulsion of tlio rboto- 
ricians, by a decree of the senate, in the coflsulship of FauniuH Strifcbo 
and T alerius Mcssida, a. u, 0. 5fl8, He gives . the wonis of the dccroe. 
and also of the edict, by which the tCRohers wore honiehed by Craa^u,-,, 
several years after. See A. Gellius, Noctes Attictc, lib. xv. 2. Sob 
also SuetoniuHf Dc Claris Khet. s. 1. 
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derniem, where it is hard to determine whetlief tlfe place, tl)e 
company, or the method of instruction is moat likely to infect 
the minds of young people, and produce a wrong turn of 
thought. Tltcre can Ee notliing to inspire respect in a place 
uliere lUi who enter it affe of the sarne low degree of under- 
standing; nor any advantage to be received from then* fellow- 
students, where a parcel of boys<iad raw youths of unripe 
judgments hamngua before each other, i^itJlout the least fear 
or danger of criticism. And as for their exercises, they are 
ridiculous in their ji'cry nature. They consist of two kinds, 
and are eitlier persuasive or controversial. The first, as being 
easier and requiring less skill, is assigned to the younger lads; 
the other is the task of more mature years. But, good gods \ 
wi|jU what incredible absurdity are they composed! And this* 
as a matter of course, for the style of the dfjclamations must 
lietsls accord with the preposterous nature of the subjects. 
TIuis being taught to harangue^ in a most pompous diction, 
on the rewards due to tyrauiiicides, on the election to be 

^ Seneca hai* left a collection of dsclamations in the two kiuds, vjz. 
the porsuaMive and coutroTomal. Sua^oi'ife and Oontroverniic ) 

lu the finrit c1h«s, the qnoetionu are, Whether Alexander should attempt 
tho Indian Oeoan ? Whether he should enter Babylon when the 
denounced impouding danger ? Whether Cicero, to appeatie the wrath 
of Mark Antonym should burn all hiS works? The subjects in the 
serutid cl^H^ aj’o in<»re complex. priestess was taken piisoner by a 
baud of f»iratos iiud sold to alavcry. The purchaser abandoned lier to 
prO'^titutiou^ Her person being rendered venal, a soldier mo^le his 
odors of galhuitry. She desirtKi the price of her prostituted chariui; 
IfUt the mililiiry man resolved to use force aurl iusolonce, and she 
Htnbbed hiuL in the attempt. For this she was j^i'owccuted, and 
a(M]uitt*:d. 4?no then desired to be reatored to berj’ank. of pr%4tt*da: 
that point «v'aa decided agauist her. These instances* may serve as 
a s])C(.imon* of the trilling declamations, into winch #uch n man as 
Seueeu wjis betrayed by his own unagination. Petromus has desertbed 
tlio lit.ci’arj^ farce of the schools, * Vouiig mnn,” ho says, " woi-e there 
< mined up in folly, neither seeing nor hearing anything that could be 
of use in the busmeBs of life. They were taught to think df nothing 
but pirates loaded with fetters on the soa-Bhoro; t;^r«nts by their 
ixhcts oomiuandirig sons to murder their fatliem ; the responses of 
oracles demanding a sacvifico of thwe or more virgins^ in order to 
abate an epidemic pestilence. All these discourses, void of common 
seii!it\ are tricked out in i^e gaudy colours of exquisite eloquence, 
w)ft, sweet, and seasoned to the palate. In this rid«3ulous boyV play 
the Bcholnre trifle away their time ; they are laughed at in the fonun, 
and still worse, what they learn in their youth they do not forgex at 
an advanced age. (Pelron. in Satyrico, c. 3, i.) • 
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made by dofl<i-w©rod on the lioentiousncsH of iMarriod 

womeiij on the ceremonies to bo observed iit tiirios uf pesti- 
louoe, with other topics^ which iircdailjj debated in ilio schools, 
and scarco ever in the fomm; when''thoy come bofoj*© the 
real judj^jes * * * 2 y 

36. The spirit of f^ennine eloquence is kept alive, 

like a flame, by fresh mat .'rials, m excited b^ agitation, and 
grows brighter nr ’ it burns. The samerCauses ]>io<l(ieed the 
same ofloct at Eomo, and sped the lire of oratory among onr 
aucostors; for thotigh our modem orators have achieved as 
imieh as was j>ossible in a settled, peaceable, and h.ap]>y slate ; 
Vet their predecossors had manifestly a wider scoj^e in times 
of turbulence and liccncA wlion all was Y)romiscnoiis confusion, 
uiiconi rolled h}" a single moderator, and when be wjis doomed 
tlio ablest orator, who had most infliioiicc over a restless and 
ungovcriiod multitude. Thence oaine incessant multiplication 
of laws, ])i‘omotc'd by pO]>ular cries; thence those harangues of 
the magistrates prolonged almost to midnight, thosu iinj»each- 
jnents of the great, those factions of tlie nobles, tho«ic liere- 
ditary enmities la particuhjr families; and, iu tine, tho‘.o in- 
ceKsaut struggles between the senate and tlie commons; all 
vlii(rh, though they convulsed the state, yet cerlainly conlri- 
luited to produce and encoui-ago that rich vep* of clo^jiii'iiee 
which discovered itself in thoi*'^ tempestnons days. The nore 
a man signalized hiiust'lf by liia abilities m tins art, so much 
the more oa .ily ho opora'd his road to preferment, and main 
iahied an ascendant over his c.ol]eagiios, at the h ime time 
it heightened his interest with the nobles, bis antlmrity with 
tho 'ienatc, and his re]iutati<m with the people ^>n ginuTal 
The ])at.runagt^ of theso atUiiired onitors was courttjd even h\ 

1 It was one of tlir quef^tions usually (lelj.'.tfil in tlieHo rheionV 
sjbools, whether tho woinun w'ho had boon ravj;jh'’d dli'iwld oJmo^o tu 
the riolatot of hoi* chastity, or ratlw'r have hiiu put dcjitlt. 

® Hero unfootunatoly begius a chasm iu tho original, Tho words 
are, *‘Cum ad veros jndices ventum est, .... roru cogiture .... 
mhll huiiiile, nihil aJ>jocttiiJi oloqui i>otc,rat.’* This is uuintcUigildo. 
What foilowH from the words, “ magim eloqnoTitia Bicut llamum,” i>al- 
pabJv belongs to Matemus* who U the la^t speaker iu the Dialogue. 
The choam, now^iver, is probably hot so great as many commentator;^ 
Have PU}>pt)Sod ; for iiccording to Ritter and Docderlein, tho conimon 
uoti<m that Se(3uudu« took au active part in thm diHcusfiiou, is un- 
tenable, as appears from tho conclusion of the Dialoguo ; which see. 
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/orci^y nations;^ magistrates, setting out for#tbe provinces, 
took care to show thorn the highest marks of lionoiir, and as 
Btiuliously cultivated their friendship at their return. Prsetor- 
biiips and consulships# were bestowed on them without any 
sol j citation on their own part. Kor W'ere they even in a private 
station Without great power, as their advice and inliucnce 
swayed both the senate and the p^'ople. The truth is, it was 
an OKtabbsbed maxim in those days, tliat, T|jthout clo(]ueuce, 
Tio m.i'i could either* acquire or maiutain any high position in 
the state. And no wonder, indeed, that such iiotituis should 
uni vti'hally prevail ;* since men so distinguished were lorci'd, 
whether they would or not*, to appear before the people;^ sinco 
It wafe not bufricient inerolj to vote in the senate, without sin>- 
portmg that vole with good seusse and eloquence; since in all* 
] )iA)li a ini peach ni cuts or civil causes, the accusod was obligeil 
fo answer to the charge in liis own person; since written 
de])ubiti(Uis vrere not admitted iu hlate trials, but the witnessed 
were calletl u[»ou to deliver their evidence in open court. 
Tliua our ancestors w'oro eloquent, as much by urgent nceesbity 
ah byspli'ndid cncouragemcMits. "^'obe possessed of tlie power 
of speech, was esteemed the highest gloiy; whilst the man 
wild !iad no tongue was held lu contempt. Thus they wore 
un'iled to the pursuit of oratory, uo less l>y the dread of 
hiiaiiio than hf views of intcrtj.t, lost they should be classed 
rainier its eJuaits than as psitrons, lest they should lose de- 
pmdouts tlieir ancestors hud tmnsiuiited Jo them, and 

sie ihoiu mix in the tr.uu of olliers; m line, lest being looked 
upon as nu'ii of incvUi ahiliries, tlj(‘y should eitlier fail to 
obi a III liijf (cilices, or iioid them by a precarious tenur#* 

^ Tin i tlu' ]»n)viu(:t:.s. ami the nations thaTTiubmitted to the 

Ihiiinn nrifii^, li.d Uioir jjsitrons lu tho whom tti^y eourtoJ with 

a^.-nUiity It wns this mark of di,tinctjou that rfiineU the amhitiious 
cip/oii Oi Ihf lirst iKHiours in tho state. To liav<* a number of clients, 
Hh well lit home as in the most important cMonies, was the luiremit* 
Im-i do'.irc, tho btwly and constant labour of all who aimoil at pre- 
ciuiiKUff, mwoinucli that, in tho lime of tho old republic, the men 
wlu> wjshfd to ]>o di.d.in^msh«d patrons, impoverished, nnd often 
ruincil tla ir fatnilios, >»y thrir ])i\»fu8ion and uiagnificcnco. They payi 
ton it to the oommou people, to the provinces, and states in alliance 
wntJiL liomo : and, m their turn, they received the homjigo of their 
clients. Keo Annals, iii. *‘5. • 

‘ I'orced, tluit is, l»y the tribunes of the people. Thus (Mcero was 
pro<luetHl by Ajiulenis, in tbe consulship of Antony, and delivered bin 
-ax th rial . j «pic a^a n^t him. ‘ • 
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37. I know not whether those ancient historical pieces, 
which were lately collocted and published by Mucianus,^ jbroni 
the old libraries where tliey have hithcito been preserved, have 
yet fallen into your hands. This collocation consists of eleven 
voluiiicH of the public jouruals, and three of epistles; by 
w^lnch it appears that yompey and CrasRUs* gained ‘m nmch 
advantage from their eloqu^'uce as their arms; that Lucullus, 
Metelliis, Lentuh^, Curio, ^ and the rest oj those distinguished 
* Suetonius relates that VeKpasuih, having undertaken to re.n</r<' 
three tljcjusand brazen plates, which had perisbed in the couflagnjtiou 
of tlio c^U'itol <!sce Hist. iii. 71), ordered a diligent search bt 
made topies, and thereby furnished the goveminoiit with a t ttl- 
Icctiou of curibus and anoieut records, containing the decrcoa of the 
uatc, act:j of tlie commons, and treaties of alliwioe, almost from 
the building of the city. (Suetonius, JLife of VeHi^asLaii, s. 8.\ Tins, 
with the addition of speeches and letters composed by men of cmineiiv'e, 
wa.s, most probably, tlie collection published by Mucianus. We miiy 
bo sure that it contriinod a fund of mformation, and curious materudrf 
fRr history, but the whole is unfortunately l(»st. 

The per.'ion intended in this jdace must not be confonniled with 
l.uciufl CkujSUS, the orator coleluated by Oicei'o in the diuJogue J)c 
Oratore. AVTiat is here said I'dates to Han'us Crassus, W'ho was j<»ined 
m the triumvirate vrith PompeJ and ("«i*sar ; a iiuan faimuis for b 
rioboh, Ins avarice, and his misfortunes. While Ciesar was engagcA iu 
Oiml, and 'Pomjjoy in Sjjain, Crassua invaded Asia, wlicre, iii ^ bjitto* 
with the Parthians, hi^ whole aimy wds cut to pieces. He hirunelt 
was HI diiuger of being taken prisoner, but he fell by the sword of the 
enemy. Hif. head was cut oth an I e.imed to Orodes, the P.Mrtbi.m 
king, who ordered liquid gold to be iiifufteJ into an month, that iie 
w'ho thirstiui hy gold might be glutted with it after his dt'iith. idiccro, 
lie (llans Oratoribus, s, 

^ Lentulus succeeded more by his aidi^n than by real ability. With 
a quick and animated countenance, he was not a man of neiiidriition ; 
though duent m Mi>eech, he had no ‘'omuiand of words. His voice wa.i 
sw-et and melodioua; bis action graceful; riud with those ndvantagea 
ho was aide to c uiceal all oth»,r defects (Ciccro, I)o Claris Oratoribus, 
rt 2d^.) 1\lot<d]us, Lucullus, and Curio an.* mentioned by Cicero in the 
same work Curio was a senator of gnat spirit and ]>opul.irjty. He 
ex.orted hiniPL'lf w'lth v.eal^ind ardour for ihelogfd constitutiou and tlio 
liberties of ins country against the ambition of dulius Csesar, but after- 
wanis sold hnniiy.if to that artful pohticiaii, and fftvour(‘d bis designs. 
The calamities that followed are by the best historians laid to his 
charge, hucan ssys of him, — 

Audax veniili coniitatur Curio’, ingua ; 

Vox quoniiam populi, libertatemque tueri 
Ausus, ct aienato.s ijJehi misefere potentoB. — Phara. lib. i. 269 
And again, — 

Moinentiimque fuit inutatus Curio rerum, 

Galloruui captufl spoliia, ct Caesaris auro. — Lib iv. 849. 
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chiefej^ devoted themselves with great applioatwni io this insi- 
nuatiiig art; in a word, that not a single perse n in those times 
rose to any considerable degree of power, without the assist- 
ance of the rhetoricaf talents. To these considerations may 
he fnrtlicr added, that ibe dignity -and importance of the 
debates In which tlto ancients werfi engaged, contributed 
greatly to advance tlieir eloquenci^ A vast difieronco, indeed, 
it njakes, whether tjjie orator ia to harangq^ only upon some 
trifling robbery, dr a little jfldtry form of pleading; or upon 
such topics as bribery at elections, the oppression of our allies, 
or the massacre of our fellow-citizens. Evils these, wliici), 
hoyond all peradveuture, it were better should never happen ; 
and we have reason to rejoice that we live under a govern meat 
where. wo are strangers to such temble calamities: still it 
inflst be acknowledged, that wherever they did hapjieu, they 
were ^voiiderful incentives to eloquence. For the orator’s 
genius rises and expands in proportion to the dignity of the 
nccasiou upon which it is exertedj and no magnificent s[>oech 
was over yet delivered except upon a subject of adequate im- 
])ortance. Thus tlio speeches of Domosthoiies against his 
guardians’ scarcely, I imagine, established his chaiucter; nor 
wjis it the defence of Arcliias, or of Quinctiua, that acquired 
for Cicero thp reputation of a cqnsiimniate orator. It was 
Catiline, and Slilo, and Verre^ and Mark Antony, that m- 
ve^.ed him \Mth his unequalled fame. Far am I from insi- 
nuating. that such infamous characters deserve tcwbo tolerated 
ui r state, m order to su])ply convenient iiiaticr of omtory: 
all I contend for is, that this art flourishes to most advantage 
in turbiilcaft times. Peace, no doubt, is infinitely prciw-able 
tu war ; but it is the latter only that forms tlS? soldier. It is 
just the same with Kloquoiice: the oftener sh# enters, if 1 
may so say, the field of battle, the more wounds she gives 

* T)umofltln'ne«s, w’hcu not more I ban Hoven years old, lost hisfatbor, 
jtiid was left under the care of Ibreo guardians, who thought an or]»han 
lawful prey, and did not scraplo to embezzle his effects.# In the mean- 
tiiiio, Demosthenes pursued a plan of education without the aid or 
advieo of hi*? tutors. He became the Rcholar of Isocrates, and he was 
the hearer of Plato. Under those masters his progress was such, tha^ 
at ^hc age of seveuteen Ho wtw able to conduct a suit against his 
gufU’duujB. The young orator suooooded so ell in that prelude to hia 
future fame, that the pliiudcrerR of the oj’j^han's p-^rtion were con- 
demned to refund a liuge sum. It is said that Demosthenes, after- 
i\ardfl, released the whole or the gre;itcijt pa»t, • 
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and reoeiveR, ikio more powerful the , adversary with :^vhom 
she contends, eo mncli the more ennobled she dpjmns in the 
eyes of mankind, whose nature it is to look distastefully on 
what is tame and placid. • 

38. I proceed to another advantage of the ancient forum ; 
I mean the form of prdbeeding and the rules of piulctice ob- 
served in those days. Ourj-modorn custom is, I gnint, more 
conducive to truth and justice^ but tiiat yf fonner times gave 
to elotjuence a free career, and b}'' consequence, greater weight 
and splendour. The advocate wtis not, ns^now, con fined to a 
few hours he might adjourn as often as it 8uitc<l his conve- 
nionco; he might ea:j)atiato, his genius pronij>tod him : and 
the nuinhor,<»r days, like that of the scverdl j>atrons, unli- 
mited. IVaiipey, in bis third conbulship/^ was the iiiwt who 
gave a check to doqueiice, and, as it were, bridled its spirit, 
but Htiil he loft all causes to bo tned according to law in the 
forum, am] l>eforc the pi'sstors. The iin]»urtLUico of ^ the 
business, which was decided in that court of jusli<5c, will be 
evident, if we compai'o it w^itli the tnmsiiotions hcfoie the 
centnmvirs,^ wlio at }>rcsent have ('.uguiiiaacc of all mattei’s 

^ Tho rulu for aliow'hig a limited ,Mi»aco of time for the hearim: el 
caU'.c^', tho oxtorit of whieh could U‘»t he known, hcuin, ah I'lmy the 
yoim?er mf'»rnis us, under the einperor.'*, nud was fully e>t.i])hrt)ie(l for 
the ro.irtfios which hi The MiHioin, he ways, * )f allowdiig two 

\vatc‘r-glaf<''e!=i (^.r. two liour-glae8<ie', or only one, and somrtuncs half 
a one, pievailcfl, h«c.iu.-e the ailvocates erew' tired before I bc luieiut'as 
vva8 tilled, cjiaid lli<* uere ivady to dtvidn before +licv nndor- 

fatood the ijuentiou. J'liiij, v.ith Htmic ludignatK’Ji, ap-k^, “Are we wksit 
tliau our an«:o*5torp ? uiv iJie law> more ju^t et present / Our aiji'est.ora 
allowed, luanji liuurrt, many <lay3, and many «(ljouriiiuciit.M, in f\ory 
cauho; at’d for iny^jiart, a's often aa I rh in ju Jguieiit, I alMw mneii 
time as the advo' ate requircH ; for would it i»ot be ra,shr<!i'S to giK's-i 
what siiju'e of tane is necosynry m a v-au?^ which har< imt bet^i opeui'.d ^ 
But rtoine unnecerisaj^' tbiii^;? may be said; and ih it not berlvr that 
what IS unuoce'?,<ary should bo B]»okca, than tli,it ■what is Tit*ccj#<aj*y 
Hbould be omitted A»nJ who eiui toll what is necewauT till he Ium 
hoard ? IVitemce in a judge oivdit ti) l>e eomiden-d a<^ one of ilio child' 
bnuK'hes of hts duty, as it ficrtamlj if* of jufctit e."’ Hec rUn. JiC. v», ep. 2. 

^ Bomjiey’s third consulship was A.V.c. 702, ii c ,52, JJo w'as at 
lJl^^t flohi coneul, and in six or seven months Metcllus'Heijno became 
hi- ooltea^ue. 

Tho centuiiiviri, as mentioned c. T, note, wore a body of nu n <'< m- 
poRcd of thice ouf of every tril)e, for ilie tlecimon of such matters 
the praft(^r.H rcfeiTcd to theii* judgnumt. The nature of thi^ poviu-al 
r.tnars tint eru/ie before that judioatui-e may be seen in the hrst book 
De OraD< »i'o, * 
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whaiover. Wc have not W) much as one omiiom of Oicero or 
Oaasar, of Brutus, Cmlius, or OaJvus, or any other person 
famous for his elo< 3 uoiice, which was delivered before the last- 
mentioned jurisdict iAi, excepting only the speeches of Asinius 
Poliio'^for. the heirs of Urbinia. But those speeches were 
delivered about the middle of the ^eign of Augustus, when, 
after a long peace with foreign actions, and a profound tran- 
quillity at home, tiiai wise and politic p^iJnco had conquered 
all opposition, and not only^triumphed over party and factiuiij 
but subdued eloquence itself. 

*19. What T am going to say will appear, perhaps, tof» 
luiimto"; it may border on the ridiculous, and excite your 
jnirtb: with all my heart; I vull hazard it for that very 
The dress lUiW in use at the )>ar has an air of niean- 
uess; the P]>eaker is confined in a close robe,® and loses all 
the grace of actum. Tlio very courts of judicjiiure arc another 
<dijeetion ; all oaujscs are heai*d, at present, in little nai*ro\v 
rooms, where sjiint and strenuoxis exertion arc unneoessarN . 
The orator, bke a ^*euerous feteyd,% requires liberty and anqde 
space: before a scanty tribunal his bpirit droops, and the 
duluess of the scone dain]>'i the jiowers of genius. Acid to 
tliis, wo pay no attention t‘» i»t}lc; and indeed howslioujd \ve^ 
No time aljowed for the beauties of composition : the judge 
calls iqxm ^ou to begin, tinj }ou must obey, liable at tbe 
Kitme time to freijiient in(eiTU]»ti<»n.s. wbiJe documents aie 
read, and witue^sc's exauiiiuHl. 'I’vsti or 1bree»straggle»’s are 
jmeseiit, and to them the whole bu>mes.s seen.s to be trans- 

* The que^^tion in tliis onusc htTor*' tlie ecutuiuvin wiXvS, whotln^r 

ClusininM the son nf rrtunia tlovl from hj^^xmt in ami, 

In'ing tjikwi priMvinor, roniHined in ou]>iivih> thirini* a len^i+h of lime, 
till ho nratir hw into Italy; in, wad eonle^tletl l)y A8la^ll^ 

Vollio, wln*tht!r tlio liefendant did ind ^^•rTe under two DiaHteiw, who 
pru^'tisod pliysii', .uid, liemci: diMehurjL'fd hy them, voluntarily sell him- 
Btilf }*' ii slave f Setj (Imntdtan, lih vii. U. 

* The advtK.‘cites at t!mt titno wore a tight float, or mantle, like that 
whieh the Homans used on a journey, Cieero, m his^oiutiou for IVlilo, 
ai’gue.=i that howdio wtire lliat nwouveuiont dre,ss was not likely to have 
fornieil a dohiJErn airainst the, life v»f any nuiu. A travelliiiK-eloak oould 
give m-itlior irrace nor dlpiuiy to an orator at the bar. Tha buBinesg 
wms transaetoil in h kind ^»f el«at with the judj^es; w'hal room for 
elo(|uoij<’e, ami iliat commaudim' airtion which • springs from the 
emotions of the soul, and iunames every breast with kindreil possioiirt '' 
Tbe fold iiiatiiuuite oiulor is desenbefl by C^mnlili.m, spoakuig with 
hi8 hand nmliT luM robe; “ muaiiui iiitru pallium eomirfens,’' 

TAT — !l. O G 
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ncteJ in solitude! But the orator requires a (LflKarent serine. 
He delights iu clamour, tumult, and burets of applause. 
Eloquence must have her theatre, as was the 45aso in ancient 
times, when the forum was crowded with the first men in 
Rome ; when a numerous train of clio.its, the people in their 
several tribes, and anibassadors from the colonies and a great 
])art of Italy, attended to he>u* the debate; in short, when all 
Rome was interested in the event. Wc Jtnow that in the 
ciiscs of Cornelius, Scaurus, Milo, Bestia, and Vatiuiiw, the 
concourse was so great, that those seveinl pauses were tried 
before the whole body of the jieople. A scene so vast and 
inagnifioont was ouougli to inflame the most languid orator. 
I'iie speeches delivered upon those occ/isioiis are in everybody's 
hands, and, by these above all others, we of this day estimate 
tlio genius of the respective authors. 

40. If we now consider the frequent assemblies of the 
people, and the right of prosecuting the most eminent men iu 
the state; if wo reflect on the glory that sprung from the 
declared hostility of the illustrious clmractei’s; if we 

recollect, that oven Seijuo, 8\^la, and Ronqiey were not sliel- 
tered from tlie storms t»f eloquence ; that the malignity of the 
human heart, alw^ays adverse to superior characlt.Ts, eiicou- 
j\i.:^cd the orator to jiereist; tliat the very player^, by ssircastic 
allusions to men iu power, gmfdied the public car, — what a 
number of causes shall wc see conspiring to rouse the spirit of 
the ancient foiMin ! 1 am not .speaking now of that te9iipemte* 
1, lenity which delights ni quiet times, sM]»ported by its own 
mtegnty, and tlie virtues of inodcratiou. 1 speak of tliat 
great ailll notable eloquence, the of^pnng <d that nceutioiis- 
nesh, to wdiich fuofs have given the name of liberty'^: 1 speak 

' Matf*niuR is now clmwmg to <i concluhion, and thoroforo calls i<» 
niin<l the jfropoHitiou with which ho sot out, viz. that tho llanie of 
(trator}' is kept alive by frcrh inatiTialc, and always hlaKCd fortii iu 
times of dangtjr and public commotion. The uniinpii‘<sioned style 
vshicn Miiteii the Areopaj'us of Ath<‘iiH, or the courts oi Dome, ■wdiere 
the ad vocal 0 s)u;Ke by an hour-glass, does u('t deserve the name of 
gouume t*lo«£uence. The orations of Oicero for MttrcoiIus,''Ligarius, and 
king JJeiotai’Us, wm’c ,«})okon before Cscsar, when he was master of the 
Tlomaii world. In those Bpi«cho», whut have we to admire, exc<q»t 
delicacy of seutiniPnt, and e]e^^auce of diction ^ How diftbront from 
the torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of passion that roused, iiiflamejl 
ami coniniauded the Hcuate and the people against Catiline aid Mark 
Antony ! * 
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of bold and turbulent oratory, that inflanifer *bf the people, 
and oonstant companion of sedition; that fierce incendiary, 
that knows no compliance, and Bcorns to temporise; busy, 
nisli, and arrogant, ^ut, in quiet and well-regulated govem- 
iiients^ utterly unknown. Who ever heard of an orator at 
("rete or Laocdsemon? In those sl^ates a system of rigorous 
discipline and rigorous laws vmro established. Macedonian 
and Persian eloquence are j 3 qually unkno^m. The same may 
1)6 said of every country, where the plan of government was 
fixed and uniform. Rhodes and Athene (places of popular* 
rule, where all things lay open to all men) swarmed with 
<»r{itors innumerable. lu the same manner, Rome, while she 
was under no settled policy ; while she w^as torn with parties, 
dissensions, and factions; while there was no peace in the 
torurn, no harmony in the senate, no moderation in the judges; 
while there was neither reverence paid to superiors, nor bounds 
preHeribed to magistrates, — ^Rome, under these circumstances, 
proilucod, beyond all dispute, a stronger and brighter vein of 
eloquence; as in the wild uncuiiivated field certain plants 
will flourish with uncommon vtgour. But the tongue of the 
Onxcclii did nowuse comjamRite the republic for seditious 
hiws; nor the superior eloquence of Cicero make him any 
amends for bis sad catastro])be.* 

41. So too our modern ifbrum (that single relic wdiieh 
now survives of ancient oratory) gives proof that all things 
in the 3hite are not even yet conducted inHiiat perfectly 
well-ordcrod manner one could wish. For, tell me, is it not 
the guiltv or the luiserablo alone, who fly to us for assistance? 
When aTiv community implore.^ our protc^^'jpn, is it?hot be- 
cause it*<-'ithcr is insulted by souio neighboui*ing state, v»r 
torn by domestic feuds? And what province ever see^s our 
patronage, till she has been plundered or oppressed? But 
tar better it surely is, never to have l>cen inpirod, tlian * 
at last to bo redressed. If there was a government iu 
the world free from commotions and disturbances, the pro- 
fossion of omtory would there be as useless, as that of medicine 
to the sound: and as flic physician would have little pracJice 
ot profit among the healthy and the strong, ^so neither would 
the orator have much business or honour wdicre obedience 
and good manners universally prevail. To wdiat purpose 
are studied speeches in a senate, where the better and the 
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major part of theossembly are already of one mind? Whattbe 
expediency of haranguing the populace, where public atfaire 
lire not determined by the voice of au ignorant and giddy 
multitude, but by the steady wisdom of A single person? To 

hat end voluntary informations, wlicr® crimes ore unfreejnent 
and inconsiderable? or of laboured and invidious defences, 
where the clemency of the jwdgo is over on the side of tlie 
accused? Believe i^e then, my woi-thy (and, as far as the cir- 
cumstances of the ago requh^o, my eloquent) friends, had the 
^gods revcrsiid the date of your existence, apd placed you in 
the times of those ancients we so much admire, and them in 
yours; you would not have fallen short of that glorious spirit 
which distinguished their oratory, nor would they have been 
destitute of a proper tem]>oranee mid moderation. But since 
a high rcqmtatinii for eloquence is not consistent with great 
repose in the jmblic, let every age enjoy its own peculiar ad- 
vantages. without derogjitmg from liioso of a former. 

4w. Maternus having ended, Mossala obsen'^ed, that some 
of the points which lus friopd had laid down, were ia>t 
ji'n'lectly agreeable to his sentiments; and tiicre were others, 
wliich he wished to hear exphuned more at laigo: but llie 
tiino IB now, said he, too ftir advanced — If 1 have maintained 
anything, roplioil Materniis, jvhich stdiis to rot|Uire ox]>)a- 
nation, I shall be j-ea«l\ to clear<»it up in some future confer- 
ence: at th(' same time, rising liom his seat and embracing 
A per; Mes.salA and I ((uaitiiiucvl he hniilino) sliall arraign 
y')U, be \ioll assured, beliire the jioets and admirers of tlio 
ancients. — And 1 both of (returnod Aper) before tJie 
rheturifrrdiis.^ '^riius we jiarted lu nintual good-iiumVnir. 

'' Only tUrro ntieakers ait* here ^Ialt*ruus, Mi'StuIa, atnl 

A pel, wlienfe liiltei infers wiih grc-al probability lliat SceuuduH took 
no direct part in tho contnivcrsy. 
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Abdagbsks, the Parthian, his pfMt 
pov-er, I 237, supports Tindates, >37. 
la vi'sud MUh the whole )>owei of the 
party, 2*10, lus unfortunate counsel to 
TimUles, 211 

Abthis, the eunuch, hi« authority in Pai- 
thw, i 2 12 , \s poiaoufil hv Ai tah.inu^>, 
2.5 1 

Acenaations, then piojrress unrtet Tibe- 
rius, 1 131, how inressa: t Ha*! w*"*- 
>a^hn^^ I7S, the most peMiUnt taV 
iiiitv ol the tune, 3115, t4 c/ >/ 
at( U.S ittoii, nn<# lustnehh .»( man/ >f 
t!ie aceuatrl m the lime ol Neio, 131« 
4.5J. 

A< cuscis, what bloody and destriutive 
iii%fuimrnith, i 172 vliat pnwciiiil 
piottilmn lliey Ijnd, 1/s, their fuiy 
eontiinud, lOjt , law against them 
under t)i fit;, n 7.1 See iTittnmers 
Aecustis, puhlie, tluir safety in pio- 
poiUoM tiffin public hate, j 178 
Aciroiii.i, m>e nf A>Mipj/ina’s women, 
mistaken Toi hei ladj, and luuTdereU, 

1 ,!,ib 

Accionms, ('neiiis, consul, i 2t‘i. 

Achaia the tto\ crnnient of that province 
ehanu'ed, i .I.'! 

Achaia and Asia alanned with a coun- 
terhit Neio, n 71. 

Auhun, Mareus, consul, i 30^1 
Acratm, frcedinan to Neio, n pestilent 
instrument and spoilei, i. ^2*1 
Acte, Ncio’b umlress, \ .Slf. is intro- 
duced hv Senee.i, as .in atitidnti aitambt 
the enticements of Airilpoinfi, 3.11 
Avutia condemned lot lua'.on, i 2*1.1. 
Adinindestruis. pimcc of the riialtians, 
oifers to the senate vo ]»oi >on Anuinius, 
i. I ('7 , the reph , Hi7 
Ad lain, mans, their sutTcnngs and com- 
plain ts, i. 396 


Adoption of childien f .r poJitic«l pur- 
poses, i S7, 

Adoptlon^, fraudulent, thou prevalence 
and iniquity, i -107 , a deciee ul senate 
afrainst the abuse, 407. 

^ Allorsiany See Kuntmes 

Adultcjy, pttni<?lmu*nt of, under Lex 
• .liilia, i. 8ti. 

JEduans, insurreption of the, i 13.'* , ad- 
mitted into the benate. 2o4 

d*h/inm, a fireek city, relieved of tiihut. , 
and wliv, i Ih." 

M-lsf ulapitis. Jus Ifinplc at PerKfimus 
lound to he n f>tnuitie saiutuar,i, i 
Ki.l See ( Otis 

Assfu, til'll «us'tonis, manners, and 
situation It „1.S • 

Afer, l>oinitin‘, a realoiis aceusir, i 
190, anaigiH Claudii rulrliti, loo. 
he IS 1 jort I Joi|iient tJian upi i^ht, 19", 
pursues fin prolession of jiceusur, nt’d 
attarks (Jumt'lmi V iru<?®t90 , his 
Vile motion#* i^Li, his death and iha- 
r.iPtei, 199 

Altanius .Set Hui^iis. 

Africa, w'ars tJiore, i 87, 119, the iorcc'< 

then , 1 > 7 

Afriediius, Jiilins, accused, i 21o 

AlVieanus, Sextiiis, i .32.1, appoinUd to 
assess the lianls, .'IH:* 

ApoMnus, ApippiUB’s ficedm.'in, fal-cly 
chnijfcd with treason against Nero, and 
put in chniiib, 1 .8,18 

Aprestis, .Julius, a ecntmion. leityirk- 
able instance oJ his fwlh, fortitud* , 
ami litmness of spit it, ii 170 

Aprirola, CncluvJuliuis, introdnctinn to 
ihe hisiorj or his life, li 314 • Ins 
birlh and desrent, 317, nidiimr and 
place of his iduca^ion, 3i8, lus pru- 
dent hciiavioui .lid eon duct while 
young, 3*19; maiiK\s Doinitia Deei- 
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diann, .’JSO; hi’i' pr^it.wtfTils, 850; his 
probity in all olhrt's, 850 , hia address 
and Iv'havioni to CereaJis, .132 , is ad- 
Minced by Vcbpasian to the rank of 
patiician, 3i)2 , and to Ihe governmejiit 
of AquUiinla, 852; his glorious cha- 
rai-ttr a mafjistrati', S.'i.j , is called 
to the consulship, 358; his beluviour 
in Britain on his arnval there, 8CI*, 
attacks the Oj devices, and defeats 
them, 3fi8 , conriners Mona, 3«H , his 
gallant behdMour ther«i]ion 3G4; be 
erects forts and panisohs thnnighout 
all the knosvn paits of Britain, 306, 
307, by his intld and gentle ticatiucnt 
of the Britons they aitt brought to love 
tlie Koinan customs, Sbo; his skill in 
electing torts, ,‘167; passes the Frith, 
jvnd subdues several nations, till then 
iir.kuoMji ;htS platcfl fon-es In that 
p.nit of Hritiin fronting Ireland, 36S, 
the di^ios.tl ot his army to fight the 
I'tilcJo.imns, 300 . he fights and routs 
them, Ijru, Itjds his army to the 
firdnijnan liills, 871 , hiK animatutg 
speech to his army there, 374, he en- 
gagLs the Britons ’muter command ot 
Calgacus, 37(1; his behaviour and 
conduct, 37fi , entirely vanquishes 
iliein, 3711; after the fight he receii cs , 
hostages ol The Biitons, and ciders his^ 
tlec'l .iiul aimj into muter <iuaitcrs, 
,17!> , lie >vnies'tf» the emperor a Diodebt 
relation ot iht'sc actions, IJSO; Icav*-* 
the gii\erntii« nl ot I{iitain,.iii<I arrives 
dt lionie, 3S1 ; Ins reception by the, 
emperor, ,'i‘il , liis behiivionr and < ha- 
>a(t»*}, 3M , by his hu;nal merit lie in- 
euis ihe tnv j hatt. ol the empeioi 

ntul his VICIOUS covirtitrs, 3H2. is per 
bUiidcd to pctitioy tiie ciii]»nor to ex- 
cuse his going as proconsul to Asu, 
3S2 , he oies, not v it.^oui su .picioo ol 
being ]'oisone(l by Doimtmu's oider. 
8M , gioiious I tiaiactci of him, ,8s6 

Agn]ipa,*'tjng ot Juda-a, his death, i 
2S3 

AtTqipt. Asinius, consul, i 17C, his 
(Until and diaractf i, l^)o 

Agnppti Foutc’us, o3i r-> to implead Liho 
Driisus, 1 71* , wliv his daughter not 
made chief v cst.il, lub 

Agnppa, llatcriu,, stands for ihc prn*- 
torshiji, t h" his *cvt»t Hcnti not 
against Prisf u 17, lus scanoalous 
tiattt iy, 142 , his malic aiul deluiiehtd 
hie. 214 

Agijvpn, JuIiUsS, bani»licd i 441 

Agripp.i, Marcus, his character, dig- 
nities, and death, i 3 ; ail hih children 
hut one die a violent f’eath, llH. 

Agnppa. Posthuiiiiis, banlslied h\ hiit 
grandfather Augustus, at the insti- 
ganon ol Livia, \ 4 . his character. 1 ; 
the fir. I s'lCMihc^ upon the accebsiim 
oi Tjlr.riUb, C. 


Agnppa, >lkaleTm8, a Roman hnight, 
poisons huusclf ill tho venate-houhc, i 
238. 

Agrippina, vrife to Clennanicus, her fruit- 
fulness, ffiaatity, lov^'e lor her husband, 
and vehement but virtuous spiut, i. 
25 ; k h.vted by livia, 25 ; her mourn- 
ful departure from her hnslAmd during 
a sedition of the army, 30 , ib pitied b\ 
the soldiery, vrlio thence relent, Ho\ 
her magnau unity and kind lieatmc-'t 
to the buUlters, 48* thimce reuse h the 
^jealousy of Tiburms, 48 ; ahe embaik-. 
for Rome witli her hunhand'b ashes, 
and her children, 100, her virtue am, 
iorltmi lot. ifii), her fleet meet that o! 
Fisn. 102 , they u,ich fear to engag . 
ms, she lands m Italv, ms, is i, 
ccivcd by a great coullux. ol peopb . 
lOS, her indiscK-iion, 102; shi is d* 
ccived by the artf« ot Sejanus, JiJ2 , In r 
iiiconup'tilde clmstlty, 102. the uir- 
lersal svmpathy and mourning of thi 
people. 102, her vehemcnee, IPO, ht i 
just reproaches upon Tiheiiub, 101 , 
she ricsircb a aecoiid hu'«band, to pro- 
te^t her ftom her enciaieB, 101, is 
tiinhi r inlLanied by Ihc aeitet agents 
ol Sejanns, 191 ; hei haughty belia- 
vmur, 191; gu.irds and spies jdaced 
iilxiut hex, 200; )h arraigned in the 
senate hi Mttei letters trom riberlus, 
207; an insuTreehoii of the pi*ople .m 
hci bchall, 20, S, hei tragical death, 227, 
tlie sh,iiiM*fuI rape ot Tibt-rius against 
heruflet ^ he was dead 227, her ciia- 
ractei,22/ ' 

c\j iippm 1 ilie voungi t, motlui ot Nep», 
willc- Meiuiurs. i I'-l; elu w m,irru-l 
to Cneius JJ'unil’ns, 20,1, ptrscented 
bv Mcssaluia, , recotiimetuled to 
(’l.imhuh to; a vile, hv r.illas. 273. 
c.uess» ■> hiT uncle Claudiui,, and se- 
ruif's her nifiiiiage vvUli liiiii, 27 J, 
iiKd.udes a jufitch btlMceii her sun 
ami lus daughltr, 274, lit-i ahsoliilt 
bvv.ii, 2 7, hci Uhanoii] and ciia- 
rart< i, 277 , iccalls Sem \ a .'’nun exiU , 
and lici uasiuis fm tins, 277; ei^U- 
hhohcb .1 and culls it hv her 

(Mil mini', 2' 7 , vvinit iriightv pnMci 
she assumes, 29.1, hei itiaii.igfni( nt 
ol the ti,i|icit)t, 29j , removes I’n,- 
jimus and (ic*a, captains o( tlie gu.mU, 
and in tli<-ir room putH Rurnis Afra- 
Tiius, 29('>, inveighs a«ainst Narcissus, 
SOU, eoveis the giirtlvna of Statilius 
'I am us, .iiid ]»ocnrtiH hia doom, 307 , 
resolves^ on the death ol Claudius. 310 , 
procures tlm condemuation and doaib 
of Doinitia Lepidii, 31l>; eraplovs 
Loriism to prepare poison iorClaiidius, 
311, rails in the help of Xenophon, 
{12, .illinls grc.it sorrow, carossen 
BiUniinicus and OcUvia, .312; pio* 
cures Neio to be declared emperor 
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-^12 .•(lirert^; JiiliUa Silanua to bi- luur- 
utTO<i, ;U."; bad th«* luuider 

of Ins biothfr Lut'uih, mU'«d« a 
tonent of Klauphtora, ,*514 ; bei violent 
lust of rlotumiun, and t^npetkCiious 
hi'ifit, 3H. 1 -. cieni..*d to 

riaudius, *14, oppiisi's tnt‘ yrucecd- 
ni'Ah 01 *i)e fieiiuTr. 31(> , atleiupth to 
asnnd the iuipeml tijbiiioil, and to 
P've audience to the aniliasbudurfi, 

. het tury tntiuint Aote, and a^amst 
Nno, 320, she (hanttes her arts iind 
**\tn tempts linutoii»rt*t, 320; wai|tR 
Miihiit ,n'.<un» and re)>rnar)iQ» him, 
320; titath him svitJi menaces, de- 
t lari', lor Jliitaomrul, ro;.;iets the 
timrdf'r of<*JaiidiUi,, and i e\ i1e» Sen* ce 
and huini<i, 32 J , licr Ci)n.st<'niat)oii 
U]»on the murder «»1 Jiiitaiimeus, ;52‘1 . 
caiosse, Odavu, amahses nit»ni\, 
routts tin lUhceis and tiolMlity, ",'4, 

^..s d?*imveil ol hot liii.trus, and loi 
salvcn by het wonted loliowirs, 32 j, 
js (hat;‘ed a eon-,pira<'} apuinsi 
lo'r son, 3.' > . heard in lu*r deleaci’, 
JiU; liie buldTit’.ss ol it, 32u , iii'.ists on 

upon iui <uei('<is, <tnil 

lew aids Ui )iti iiuuds, and obtains 
l)*dh, 327, luiiplh!n‘r80ntuliKeht,;i.'ii , 
bet b..-haviout Inan hei inlanev 
ts desij'ni'dl , slnpw lockist.buti "i apes 
tOn, (ii.sht*ml»U s luT l<lipielo*n-ions, 
3 >7, sviid><''thv and cone<in of Hie 
P<ijni]a*n upon dutovcrinu lurtlaii,nT, 
3,'s ht'i bouse liL set w lib .unit d m n, 
lici doiin stirs lit, (he assassins eiiU’, 
‘}.js, her spu elf to ibeiii, hei inuuhi, 
3o0; her liunihk IniiLial, .Pio, in i on^ 

^4)n‘tidd, s}iri'’ks said to be Ik.iui 

tiom hei I’l.ivi, raid, detie.'s of ilu 
sHiato arvuiiM ha' iiuivKuj. ,h.l 

Aj'npium.ui colony, its foundation, i. 
•J.s? It'' in'opie siaufriilei tlu tieniiaii', 
dw«.1lMiL' anioiu; tliriii. ii 257, tin ti 
iri’iK hi’roi^ di' .liuf lioii of fb« Clici 

I iii’i amll.'Tisian cohoit>, 2.57 

Apniipimib* J^Hci'iiios. fU'vMiSi'd,' 1 •1(d), 

tils int.ik'i nr 4ol, and bautsUnuiit, 

K.;; 

■Mbaniaiis, whence spTiuijr. i 231. 

AHmiui-, I.tiiouis, ,^o‘.ein(it of Maun 
taiiM, iJiuuleied, as also lus Wile, ii 
JOi. 

AJlinedla iliariiPt' with dts'isin" ohaitns 
.leaiii't the life ol Tiberius, i 24J, 
kills liersell. 2 1.*). 

Ah tils, Mdrtdjf< chosen by the senate 
to .sill VI > and relieve ihi Asntn- 
cities ruined b^ an e.iii'i(iiial.e, i. s."* 

4le\andei, Tiberius, an i}lut,fuous 11 o- 
inari kni;(ht, an assistant to Cuibu'o 
111 ihe Kji 4, i. 412. 

Ah vandtT, Tibenus, poveniorof Kgypt, 

II ll 

Alliaria, wile, of Senipinmus Gracchus, 

i o8. 


Allies, those of K«mo#whai lorcen they 
lunnsned, i 137. 

Alphabet 11 * chaiacters. invention «i, i. 
25(1 ; Hie Roman alphabet added to by 
riaudnis, 2.50 

.Al]ibenuK. Va^u^, abandons the army, i. 
i7r> 

Alpirms, Montamis, captain of a cohort, 
conuims to the troops of VitoDius the 
late of the battle at Cienionu, ii 218 , 
• conveys orders to Civilis to forbear 
war, 21.0 

Alps, ManliiWr, their inhabitants pre 
senicd with the piivdeges ol Latiuin, 
i 414 

Ahiiiua, .IiiUus, banished, i 155, 

Amber, where iouitii, auri b> whonit ii 
conirr-me .ihmit its production, 
3.50, Us natiiie .ind qiiaUtt, 340 
Amioia. tlu nvtt ciudtowiiot tliainame, 
(. 00 

Amt'ius, Titus l''i,ivianus, governor of 
Pannoma, ii 121, is pirsuaded h> 
Pusctis to join him, 1, 17, m danger of 
lu*ing iniLidired by the Mihlieis, ill, 
is savat b> A*itomiis, and. uepaHs 
from the anuj , 14 J. 

AmpsiMniutis, ex pi lied hj the Clmu- 
ciaiis, suk d new si ttiemint, t. 3 j0, 

, '.ae faired to wander fiom place to 
pUee, and at he.t pi iish, 3;)1. 
•Amhaiius, Pn.eus, aiui'es Cirsius 
t’oidU'. proeoiisiil ot Cate, i 1.31. 
AmUr.iMi, revo)t ot ihi, i U3; sup» 
prc’.sod, 13,}. 

Ang'i hce laiiK'oh.nds 
•Aiuii'aiu .ictouiii id their country and 
cutti.ui-., ii .,J.< , lev (lit, and aii'Clias- 
tis(d, 1 f'O; tlu> subiiiit, and die par- 
doned, l>s • 

Aniriin., Neio's lig^dman, rommandir 
of (he Hilt at Miseiium, his coiuri 
vaiK. toi Tiiuidcimg Agrippina, i, 3 '» I 
it n iseaines, '{,"/{>, undertakes to ae- 
complisli the imudei, .'5.58, aftei tin 
miiidij ot Agiippm.i, he lsAi»tu^t''d h> 
her son, .'JO'jw ud ]Mt,ai]>teil him (o 
leign .in .idulteiouf. coimneici witli 
Oitaiia. .*pi; 5 . ,u*er.s a sort of bjmsb- 
luoiK, and dn s natuuiUy, 3lH^ 

Anicetus, lieedtirm to king Poleinon ins 
ailvrntuies, i lof) 

Anicius, foualis, consul elect, moves" 
(01 j Temple to Nero, with the tilh of 
(Kitiratuni. i 4V, this motion why 
)Uil*j'd oiuniini'i, H.3, lus aeeusatmn 
ami doom, 4,53 

Annins, A iviamis*, son-in-law t** f (*r- 
(mill, commands the filth legitfti, i. 
113 

ATiteiiis diKct-^lhe bmlduig of a fleet, 

I yh ’ 

Anreius, Puhluis, made governor of 
S} na, hut di taiued fioin possessmi? if, 

1 .*527; he is accj^ed, and swallows 
poison, 151. 
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Antioch, city of, venotaph to Gemiuni- 
cn^ at, 1 . 105. 

Antiuciius, king of Cilicia, i. 505. 
Antiochus, king of Commagena, hi<i 
death, i. 81. 

AnthstiUs, SoBiamiti, tribune of tlii‘ peo- 
ple, hiH conduct censured by the semte, 
i 3:il ; when praetoi, writer a^bitiiM 
batire against Nero, 388; hence ai- 
raigned fortreaBen, 883; condcnined lo 
exile, and hib estate confuscated, .MS'!* 
'afierwards becomes an mfomier, 451 , 
again bamsluHl, ii. 2:J9. * 

Antisiius, Cnius, consul, i. 154; hia sc* 
cund consulship, 2S5 
Antonia, the daughter of riaudms. es- 
poused to t'oinelms Sylla, i. .327. 
Antonia, the mother of Gcrnunicua, i. 
10'). 

Antonius, Flaimna, convicted of extur- 
tion. and hamsht-d, i 2.30. 

Aiitdim's, IldtcTius, pool through pro- 
digality, hut Hupported by Nero, i .334. 
Aiitonius, Luciuh, an e\iie, his death 
.ind iuneial honnuTs, v. IK j 
Antoniiis, Friinus, f-et- rnimis. 

Antony, his powei swallowed up in that 
of Augubtub, 1 . 2 

Apainca, the city of, ovcrthrn\\ti bv .in 
earthquake, cabcd of tribute 4wi Ine , 
years, i 30t* 

Aper, Miircub, an oratoi. 11 001. * 

Aphiodisians, their chini to a snncluary, 
wlienci', i 14/; what dcitv they wor- 
shipped, 14'j 

/i )./( ut.i, the wife of Sejanus, divorced, 

1 hit', (libcoxertd the murder ol Dru-* 

SUS, llll 

Apiriiiis, Tiro, conininnds the jc\ulit*r-« 
at Mioinuiri, ii 172 r 
Ajiion, king, heque^ths lus kingdom to 
the Rniuaii people, i 
Apoliinans, (’l.ni'hus, couiinandti of the 
licet at Miscniim, when it r^volUd to 
Vc-pasim, u. 172; escapes from Tu 
utcjna, if;. 

Aiinlhi, (.'laiian, his othf.e.s, how dili- 
\etetl at Coloplion, i .SU 
Apomanus, Dm lliusify/jins Antonins Vri- 
niiit., ^ncl hnngb with him the thi; i 
legion, 11 HI, 

Apomus, Saturmnub, a general oihcer, 
n M(»; miirowiv fseapes bt i.ig niur- 
durud t)V the boldicrs, 142, ictirib lo 
Padua, 1 12 „ 

Appiu.s, Appianii lot hi*, vices degraded 
Iroin the senate, i. 

Aproiims, (’a'siaiiin, drives Taefaiiims 
and his forces h.ick to the descit, i 120. 
Aprunius, Lucuis, a Umiian kmght, eui- 
]dovcd to carry the demamH of the 
Koldicjy' to Tiberius, i 22, he is left 
behind by Grrinamciis to seenic hiN 
i.'treat, 3'); is di>t'iiguibhed v’lth the 
ornaments id a Diumph, 50, his flat- 
tery, 74. 


Aptonhis, l.ucius, governor and jrocon* 
bul of AlVica, his oxcmnlary suveiity 
to the soldiers, i. 120; us Influence, 
120, protects young (Iracchua, 103. 
Aproniiis, Xucuis, governor of Lower 
(inroaiiv, attacks the Frisians with 
variovs success, i. 203, 204 
Apuleius, Sextus, confiui, i. 7t 
Aqtnla, Jutiub. .i Aoman knight, com- 
mands some fnrcci in Hospuius, i. 
281 ; n'warded with the orruuiienU of 
the praUorship, 284. 

AitnilU, punished foi aduUeT3^ i i83. 
Aquilius, a principal contunoii, ii 20d. 
Aranub, Vuicatus, a Roman knight, one 
of the conspiAilors against Nero, i. 42C. 
Arbcla, the ^at battle there, i, 270 
Aichclnus, king of Capp.xdoci.i, under 
the dispieubure oi Tiberius, and wh>, 
1 81, he is inveigh'd to Rome, ac- 
cused, and dies, «1, 

Aieiub buries In-, foinior iiiaoter, ualba, 
a. .'{f) 

Argohrub, a noble Greek, fallb by the 
cruelly of Tiberius, i 225- 
Anans. See Lygians. 

AiioharKanes. king of Armenia, killed 
hy accident, i. 58. 

Aristolmlus created king of the Lesber 
Armenia by Neio, i 317 
Armenia, contest about, betwet'U Rome 
and Panhia* i ‘>7, is et.v'uatod both 
by the Romans and Panhirma. 400 
Amicnisns, liot> c tr.inged fiom Itic Ro- 
mans,! 57, thcK lick l('^es^ and situa- 
tion. 00 they are faithless ami doiiblc- 
mneh d .'kM t 

^iTiues,tht nmtinou'* in fVnimnj medi- 
t.itean union, i 27 , . di i itc to paetfv 
them, but w'lthout ctterl, 2ti 
Amuniub, a (iiim.ui ehit-f, lll.^ chaiacler, 

1 SS, how violently tniagcd with 
the caplivity of hib wile, amt tli.it 
of his child yet unhoni, 40. inflanus 
the riicruscftus to anus, fti'd invD'^h*- 
ai'-'.insf the Romans and S'gosU s, 41 , 
retires to rhe dtsi rts, 1 1 , ages anil 
distresses the Homans in e ipouisj, |4, 
tk'* latter are supported hj (Jcinwini 
eus, 44 , his confiieme with his bio- 
tlicr PlaviUf., ( 1 , suborns the Roman 
hoidlers to de-cit, O.'J; harangues lus 
men, OJ , hib biavcry and Cbcape. .50; 
his activity luiks him, fw , is a eliHio- 
inoii loi liberty , 81 , animal es his uu n 
by «' speech, 84, dcfe.tts Maiohoauus, 
84; aims to enslart liig country. 1"7; 
f.dlb by the fiaud of his kindifil, 107 , 
be w.is the deliveier of Germany, and 
a great Vaptaip, 107; and ne\ci con- 
qiured, 107. 

Anny, in (Icrmanj, mutiny In the, i 17, 
23, in Jiifto'a and Syna, sworn to 
Otlio, u as lb that in Afuca, 3.5, 
the disposition nl Otho's .arnu, 04 , it 
IS commanded by .Siiiunub Tltianu^, 
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85 ; that led by Valeni, its wiutlny and 
iuhuritrfion, and how qneUed, 87; 
both armies en;$ug€ near Bcdriacuin, 
that of Vi tell i us obtains a victory. 85; 
Otho's anny despatch deputies to treat 
of a peace, which n pladlylnpbraced 
b> that of Yitellius, 88; the n^eting 
ot the amiips, 98, th^it ol Vitellms let 
loo!»c to spoil ^ind ravaffc, 105 ; that of 
Otho, after his deatli, einbarrasses 
Vitellius, 111 ; a great part of it dw- 
charged by him, IM ; that in the East 
sweaiH to Vespasian, 121 ;*aii does 
under the comniand ol Co^cuia, 144* 
they expostulate, revolt, and put C«- 
ruui m fetters, 14 1; th|y choose for 
haders Fabuis FAbullua and Cassius 
Longus, 144 ; arc beaten by Antonius, 
147 , are strengthened by fresh legions, 
renew tlie battle, and are again over- 
come, 151, are totally routed at Cre- 
inoiiHj.l.'j.) , revolt to Vespasian, IG3, 

» tnnble account of the conquering 
army, lh8; VitelliUh's army desert and 
revolt, 175; that of Vcbpasian, under 
the command of Antonius, arrives at 
Hume, which, .iftei much reMstance, 
they entci, 191 , their cruelly and U- 
rcnliousncss, 192, the armies of Vo- 
culu and Civilis engage, 221 ; that of 
Civihs beaten, but not pursued, 221; 
the niiny of Julius Sabinus beaten by 
the Sequiiniaii'., 24<); that of Tutor 
touted by S(.\tiliUB, 250, that of Va- 
IciituiUb, at Kigoduhiiu, vanquished, 
and he taken by CerCiilis, 251, the 
nus'fiiu^ («f the Ij^iuns floin the Me- 
(lixniatiicMn'. witn thohe of Ceiealu*, 
J'jJ, the ariu> under C’erealib enlrt nch • 
thciUbcUes, ;51, 111 that of the (lei- 
liiaus, diih r«‘nt opanuns prevail, 255; 
upon debate, the advice of Tutor to 
aitoi'k is apiiroved, 2j.i ; the order of 
ilu (lOriuan aimy described. 255 , that 
nndci Agritola i<»uti the Caledonians, 
that oi’dliP Hiltons, under Galga- 
f 111 , their iiLiubtM and order, 371; that 
uiuhr A,'*'! (tola,, its disposition and 
Old T at tlrt* lirainpiaii hdU, 37d; that 
under Galg.icus .md that of Agricols 
ingago, 377; the formei jputed, 378; 
thit of Amcolvt retires into winter 
(juartcis, 379. 

Arjuis, pnnee of the Cattians, his wife 
an- 1 dauglitei taken, i, GO. 

Aiutnius, Clemens, appointed eoro- 
inaudcr of the pradonan guards in the 
room of Varus, *ii. 247 , hxs character, 
2t7. 

An w, wife of llirasea P®tus, desirous 
l#dic with him, i. 483. 

Arrius, A'arus. See Varus. 

Auuntms, Iiucius, incurs the displea- 
sure of Tibenus, I. 12, n obnoxious 
for* his great qualiiu aiions and lor- 
tune, 13; was ai counted equal to tha 
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sovereignty by 13; and 

thence doomed to doatiuction by Tibe- 
nus, 13 : he is employ cd with Capito 
to restrain the Tiber within its banks, 
54; 19 accused, 244; his tine and af- 
fecting reasoning, 244; kills luinself, 
245. 

Arsamosata, e castle g.iTnsoned by Cee- 
sonnifis Poitus, i. 401. 

Artabunus gams the kingdom of Parthia. 
h 57; his embassy to Geniiaiuciis, 91 ; 
hu arrogance and tyranny, 232 ; he 
despises TibAus^ and seizes Armenia 
foi bis son, 232 ; his politics, 232 ; his 
adtirs mined, and lie flem, from his 
kingdom, 235, 230; is accounted bar- 
barously cruel, 23i), IS recalled by his 
subjects, 240; his activity and good 
conduct, 241 ; hi** succc^fc, 241 
Artavasdes, king ot Annenia, deceived 
by Mark Antony, put in bonds, and 
slam, i. 57, 5S. 

Artaxata, the city of, burned and demo- 
lished, t. 840 ; a wonderiul phenomf*- 
non there, 340. 

Aitaxias, king of Armenia, slain by a 
conspiracy ot bln kindred, i, 5H. 
Artaxias, or Zeno, made king ot Armenia 
by German tens, i. 90 
Aralenus, Rusticus, tribune of the peo- 
• pie, a daring proposal of lus in behalf 
•of ThraseaPmtus, i. 459 , sufibis death, 
ii. 348. 

AruseiVN, I.ucius, put to dc Mi. i. 238. 
Asclepiiidotu*,, Casbiu^, his faithful and 
signal fricndbhip to Soraniis to the 
dast, 1 403, hence de-t polled of his 
whole fojtune, and b.misJu il, 463, 
Asia, tw'elve noble ntics theic over- 
thrown by .in gartliqiiake, i 8.5 , they 
arc iclieved by Tibiuuuj, 85, they de- 
cree a temple to TilJt*rius, the senate, 
and Livia, 164 , contend for the honour 
of erecting the temple decreed to Tibe- 
nus .ind the senate, 191 ; their several 
pleas, 192, Smyrna prc1errc(%J^3 
A jiaficus, anaiilavK us li<‘ 'dman, knight- 
ed by Vitellius, ii. 105 , hia execution 
demanded by tlie umldieis, 130; his 
death, 203. 

Asiaiicus, Valctius, accused and ifeized. 

I 247; his voluiitai) death, 247 
Asiaticus, Valerius, consul elect, ii. 198. 
\slnius, Cams, coiiMil, i. 54 

Asmius, Luriu-., consul, i 383 
A^miub, Marcus, conful. i 309. 

Asper, Siilpicius, the C'entuuon, zealous 
m the cuiispiiacy against Nero, i. 425, 
his reproach to Nero, fortiiude, afld 
death, 438. 

At'prpna.s, Calpumins, governbr of Ga- 
latia and PainiHij ha, contrives the 
destruction of the counterfoil Nt'io, 

II 74. 

Aspitius, hucius, proconsul of Africa, 
1 38. • 
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Avtro1c»{;ers, &< rte^ee for clnving Uicin 
front Komu, i.'.i, iiupurluut (iettn eis. 
eKchidi'd by Isw, but rnteiUiaetl 
apaiubt It, it Ib: banishod out 
by \ lU'iliiiH, loH, Thraiiullu.i Uu‘iistiu> 
lo^or, i 22 1. 

Astrology, judutul, it<i faUehocd, i 104. 

Atihu, iiioiher lo Lurun, accused 
auiongbt the conspirators'' against 
Nero, j 431; escapes tnal. 411. 

Atiliiis elects a laigc ant phi theatre at 
Fidena, i 107, is banished lor its 
falling. 107. 

AtinjetUh, a frecdriian, in a plot against 
Agnppiria, i 325, oxucutid, 327. 

Atticu.s, (’urtius, by Tibeiius doomed to 
die, ), 210. 

Aulidicnus, Rufus, insulted and abused 
by the luutMious soldiers, l. 17; bi» 
ehan»« ttr, 17. 

Augury ol divine protection levjvcU, 

I. 28a. 

Align af a. Nero’s daughter by Poppica, 
ho btnh, death and deiticaUun. i. 401) 

Augiistani, a bodj ot young Roman 
knights, 1 3(»;5 

Aiiguitoriunuiii, the ca]utal of the 
Ailduans, i 13.1, all the noble youth 
of Unul ait instructed there in the 
liberal ait>, 133 

Augustus, lio\> lu aennireU the sovu* 
logn p'lwei, I 2 uiuUi what title I.e 
asMunicd it, 2 the spirit of (lattoy 
pres.itliiig i*] hi^ reign, a cluck upon 
tiutii and wntets, 2 ; bv v.liat aits ami 
giadatioTib he eugios.sed all poviu. 
anduitli ujiate.ue, 2, his politics .o 
Mticngthcii ins usurpation, 3, the latu r 
end of his n igii vshy so peaceable, l , 
he secretly visits his grandson .\nippa 
in exile, and is tjicnee thought to be 
poisoned by iii^ia Ins la'll will pi o 
duced, ill tenor, and is ho his heir'., 
8; his scveial funeral honouis, ainl b\ 
whom prf)])f»sed, b; icdoi lions o|k>u 
his li;uTtil, 0, vaiioiis rcasonnig upon 
his lili andciiipn'’, , In* adopted 'I'l 
teriuv vithoui liking linn, and wli\ 

II, a teinple ai?l ivoi'.hij* decieed to 
him. 11, the legi'-tr i and ‘miunu.u 
kt-pf by linn of the -.fatt and loias ol 
the vnijiiie, 11; his counsei against 
enlarging the enipiie, and whv, 12, 
plijs 111 honour of hiii', by whom 
annually celehiatcd, It, college of 
priists and juihlic games Instituted n 
his Itonoui. 38; hl^ politics in rehitiuii 
lo l!.gypt,02-, IS unhappy in his taiuili , 
*^*21 , turns adalterj into tmason, and 
violates Ills own laws, 122, institutes 
laws propel for a single rule, IJf, is 
wont to trai el acooiMpaiiied with Liv la, 
129; hia easy eloeution, 31 1 . 

Auhn>, Plautius. See IMautius 

Aurelius, Cotta, supported by Nero 
though a prodigal, i. JS4. 


Aurelius, Marcus, consul, i. 109. 
Aurcdiub, Pius, the senator, obtains a 
locotupense for the loss of lus bouse 
I 52. 

As iota, Acihus, eommandcr of u legion, 
leducU some lebelUous (iauls^ i. 133 
AMiyies. See LoiigoUurds 
Avitus, DiibiiiSi coniniaincr m Oer- 
mauy* i. .14.0; his answer to Roiocaltis, 
and measures against the Anip^ivio* 
mns, 351. 


BAnuiirNKA, slaughter of the Romans 
at, 1 204. 

IktlbiUurt, C«uu», made govejnoi 
Egypt, i. 327. 

Ralbus, Domiiius, a will foiged in lus 
name, i. ;{7f» 

Balbu.H, Lehus, charget, Aciitia with 
treason, I i'4t, ins pcstih utehaiacter 
and bamshment, :> I ., 

Bai dalles, a compi liUu fur the crovi u of 
Paithiu. j 252 , his git-at vmoiir, 232 , 
he gams the monaich.v , 2.i2 , vietuiios, 
tVTHiuiy, and ass.j>smaiion, 2.>l. 

Basilides, pue.t at Mount Canml, ii 
1P> 

Bassus, Annuls, eommaiidei ol a legion, 
lii» charactei, ii 107 

B.issus, <Vht.iliiiM, '1 Caiih iginmn, upon 
the eie.'lit ol a 01 am. ]u,uiusl‘. im 
r*i<*nse I'e.isiUi to Nno, i 4i.>, digs 
loi It m vain, ami alur mion lah.uii 
spent kills JuM.sell in despaii, ■11,') 

Bassus, Tait'ilius, (omiiuudu oMittl 
lius’s fleet. liiM tin eitnc' withCacuia, 
11 Jat, he t''Vt>lts to Vespasian. 143, 
his jiianagtoucnt, J M * 

B.ishus, ,’salems, a jmet, ii .'^9.1, 

Batnvi, account and cloirirttr of the, ii 
203 

Bafhyllus th»‘ pautmmme peilormer, i 
3s' 

Battb in (b'linain, i s’f' ■ otlms, 1J, 
C'l , in N.ubou iraiir. Ivtweni lie 
loices of Otlio and ViuJUus, ii fs, 
near Cn'inona, M, of I ii toium, i .i . 
mar Ib'diounm, 07; .molhi i .u the 
ceine pl.*i ( , IJ'-, tin tlu b.ink o! the 
iilune, 2t'0', Ilf Ilonn.i, 'Ho; at t'u 
.Minp ii'Mi tn Miiha 21!», Intwieii 
Jitiiii, .S.ihiuns and tia ■Sv'quanun*', 
21fl, IxTivetu tVu.iIis riiiil the (jfi 
mans, 2,'7 biii.mi I’nihs and Ce 
reMi^, 2/7; hotwien Ih * ('al.*donmu.s 
and Agiicohi, ,'io'i , heineen tialgarus 
and Agucola, 37ri 

Bcdiiaium, a viILige t.imon.s for teveial 
buttlds, li Si, 07; Vilelli'is vw-ws 
Ihc heaps ol tie- slam there ■witlioui 
the least eiinilion, IN, battle lluie 
iK'tweun the toi<es ul Vespasian and 
Vitelliuh, 149. , 

Benelits, too large to be returned, tbeu 
reward, ingiatitude, i. 16G. 
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Berenice, Queen, supports Vespasian's 
interest, ii. 121. 

BtbuluH, Talus, Ms reasonings in the 
• senate against luxury, i 138. 
llljeHus, m dread of Tibcrms, dies by 
hi.s own hands, i. 230. ^ 

Bliesws, Juni'is, uncle to Sejanus, com- 
mands the legions in J*aniioina^ 15; 
his and behaviour duitng 

their insurrection, 10, 17; his son de- 
puted to the empemr by the soldiery, 
17 i he punishes somo of the ting- 
foaders and puts them bowrts, 17; 
they are violently reltviiiMl bv the restf 
lK;'h<' i« in danger dS being murdered 
by the soldiery, 18 ; nanwi hv Tibcriua 
to the govermnenl of AfHca, 130; his 
feats against TarfiTinas, 1,52, he is 
sainted Jmperator by the legions, 
153. 

Rlap-«us, Junius, gov ei nor of Lyonese 
(bull, fu^Mli»he^ Vitdlms with a nlo^t 
maf''nif1cenl tram .it his own chuiirc, 
u 107. thus offends Vitdlius, 107, 
his death sought by Vitellius, IdO, is 
niurdeied by bun, IriO, his amiable 
ch.iratt' 1 . Idl. 

PKrsus, V< dins, expelled the .senate for 
corruption, i. 30 ‘i 

Iloadici 0 . H 'jtttish queen, ignonnniousjy 
used b\ tlu Tloiuami, and her two 
d,.uirhlers deth)Vi''’Cd, i 372, lc.*ds 
tier peoph' to \Nar, n 301; rommmds 
tie* llnlish armj, i MJii In r speoth 
to them .‘»7r», is detv'.ded, and tiids 
her 1 1 f»* by poison ,J77 
HouK-ilus ‘if.i'ls the inupsivanans in 
qu<,sf of a ocu •>eftlement, i 3M), his 
hpej'eb to Dubuis Avtins, nso, Ins le- 
lii9}tl of ,10 advaiitaccous «ft< i In bun 
s. If, and hi» reholot^ declartitien. 351 
Ilolaniis, V I’Miti*-', eommandcr ol .i kgion 
.sent to vneronr TigMivt., i : 07 ; niler 
in lJ’'’t,nii, II t)*’, bih cunduct and 
eii.siaeter tberc. 5i)2 

llononi.'i. th'* Jtsidence of V.ihns, nho 
enicitauis vrellius tb.-ie, ii 111 
I>ig,'inles. a iwople of Mril.tiii, ndured 
b\ Pulilins'Ostoruj'*, I 2‘M) 

Vi leant leiis, .lulms c»»nnii.'Uider of a 
s(|uidr(ni <il iiorse. tcvolts to Viti I- 
li'is, II 81, Im piii> S vtihub Fcliik, 
M(» . he i-> shun at \ .ida, 2.SI 
J.rinno, hts cli ir.o tri, ii 20i' , is chosen 
luaderot the Taiminet.ites, ‘iOd 
Itntaiii, Its situation and desenption, n. 
,11 ; first discoveied to be an island, 
351 • Its petqdeannd mbnbitaiitM, .T).'! , 
tb^ir religion and (haracter. ?.>ti , Us 
clniie and fertility. .1.57, itspyidiic*, 
Xit ] invastou ol bv Tfi'snr. its 
princc.s restore the shipwrei'ktd Ho 
mans, i. G9; coiiiinotious th' rc, 2S8, 
revolts, ii. If)3, a great sl.Tughter of 
the Komana, 372, shoit histon of 
iffuTs there, Ifn'I , it 19 subdued and 


settled by Claudius, 359; account of 
se vei al govemore.^lSfl f Am tcola’s con 
quests at hi8 first coming, .3(t3. 

Britannicus, son ol Claudius by Mesaa- 
Hna, i 251 ; not so popular as Lucius 
Domitius, afterwards Nero, 254 ; his 
forlorn condittinn, 28t) ; is bert ft of cul 
his faithful seivants and adherents, 
295 . iie sings at a festival, and raises 
pity, 322; is poisoned, 522; hia fune- 
ral, 32.3. 

Bifions, their religious rites, li. 355; 
then manner making wai, .555 ; thrir 
governintnt, ^50; oppresucd by the 
Romans, fly to arms, i 372 , they at- 
tack the colony of CaTiialodunuin, and 
raae it, 373; observe no law of war, 
375, their extreme cruelty, .S75: then 
immensi'host ,ind ficuem*i«s, '575 , they 
nrcionted with pnnligious aUughlcr, 
377, Iheir mipiovidence, faniin.*, and 
stubboinm sa, ,37ft , thev wonder that 
tlu* VKtonoub Homans hbould be .sub- 
Fcrviciit to sla\es, I7s; 1‘ cy would 
not enduie ill treatnuMit from tlitir 
goveinnp, ,559; eonsiilt how to ^hdke 
oil then houdave, 360, lalicuiin*. and 
as-ioil ihe Hoiiians, 361 , but tur effain 
reduced bv Suetonm^ I’aulhnaN, .'Jdl , 
b;^' till* mild goveiniTient of Aeiuola 

• are biougbt to cultui'tc .'rts and si i 
cures, .» 7 , and Adopt the Hoimaii cus- 
lonl^, '»'57, aje in gr< a* d "lu ij ,it ilio 
sight ol the Roniiiu (In*, .’Sti't, the 
(’.iledonians ctigaee a\grjci)is .mil are 
*oiitt»d, ;16{> , aic undaunted it that 
jos>». ,ind by eiubAssu's niid coiifedera- 
ues dinvv tc>gf*tj;er m gieot iiumbcjs 
oil the (irampi.m hills, .J7l , f'liteacus’s 
.-.peetli lo them thcit , ,372 J*lacl, ton- 
coin, and aic uHeiiy v an«;ii'‘.hed. i7t ; 
then dcsiKTutc rinil Sirio’is h liAVi.nir 
afttr then dci. at, .570 

Hiucteri. a (niniaii ii.iiitm, ibsi'ihcd, 

ii .32i hre tie ir dv < lin "4 „i. louifd 

hv the Ho^!^m^. .ind tlicjr nh 'Ic eoun- 
tiv hud waste, l 42 

lliutiis, the louifd-i of IkOtriyaiid the 
cimsiiNhip, i J 

Ruiians. Sie Miir^ipwi 

Bitinis, Atr.iniu!!., an iitTif’cr of # 1 : 10.11 
renown, m ide raptam i>f the guards 
to TlaudiU'', i '’9o. he governs, with 
.St-neca, ihe youth o^ Nero, 3’ 1, divirts 
N'To fioni .slaving his methir. jud 
pliMds foi heaiin;: litfi defence, ,12d, is 
fiUselv ,'iccused. and acquitted, 328; 
whathhnn be h.id in the death of Agi ije 
pina, 320, 3.')7 , pTais'‘s Nero's neting, 
but grieves for hmi, .'hn, his death, 
and io.ss to the public, .'tSI , is thought 
to be poisoned h^jNeio, and sojily )». 
mented, ; his ile.Tth weaKenb the 
inteiest of ''CiiLca, ."ft.'i 

Byr-tintium, the citv of its happv si'ua 
tiou diitcled by Apoili, i 3u9 • its pro- 
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tensions to fjivoiu', iii rxcmptcd 
frotn tribute for live yearR, 309 ’ 

CAoxntAf the Mtfe of Srovinnst (loomed 
to banishment unheard, i. 441. 

CadinuR, fiom rhienina, inbtructs the 
Greehii in letters., i. 25fi. ' 

Ca'cilianus, the 'jcnator, punished for 
accusing Cotta, i. 210 

riecihan«>, Douiitms, an intimate friend 
ot Thrasfra Partus, Acquaints him w«th 
hiR doom, i. 46.J. 

Ctnalianus, Magins, tr ason foiged a- 
gainst him, i 1.31. 

Cajcma, Alicnus, an abandoned emm- 
mandcT of a legion, u .38 , joins Vi- 
tcltiua, 39 . nots m spoil aiul blood, 4h ; 
seizes ini the money of the Helvetians 
uniustly, and destroys many of them, 
4i», p.as-cs the Alph, 7(i , his behaviour 
ehunged loi the better, M ; passes the 
Vo. Attempts to corniiit Otlie's furees, 
and besiej-CiV Phieentun, 82, is repulsed 
with loss, 83 , reu.isses the Vo, where 
mme loiecs revolt to him, , vexed 
at h(s upiil (. he nu’dit.ilLS an ambits- 
eiide at C/i d.n t s 85; the desitm betrayed 

It) Otho's c^^iur.ils, f*.1, ihv griMtest 

p.irt ot lu. .viiu\ united, Hn; is jouud 
by Vakois, 8S, f/ivouied by the soi- 
ditrs, and wb\, bP, dunrtes Valens; 
yet joins wiih him tor the seniee *f 
the eaiisi , , 1. lyns ti design ti»p.iss 

the Vo, 91 . ) IS ibanieter, lofj eiitii- 
tidiis V'ltelKus at Cieuiona, 113; lej- 
P'lns for .us]ie(«ti»|e his llvUMl'N tu 
\ifellms, l.;o his b h.iMinii uhilo ii 
the b( .id ot 3 It lliu.''s inn^, 1 ».» , his 
confeniei nun Liei'iiis 11 issus, 111, 
emomps h twien llosti'wi and the 
nvei Tau-O’.s, 1 In b.is it in bis 
power to dt 'i tJii kiites of Vespa- 
sian, HO; -ends U tei to them, .iiid 
agrees to t.-m M to Hi', on tiie 

news ot fh" nu'dr ot the fn.1 lie 

assvrnl) s ihe pinri]*!! olhteis, who 

all s'l^t'.ir In A I ..p<isi-iy 113. ttie\ .u.iin 
revolt, ar..' I i u pul m iioiis hv II * 'ii, 
144, Is m d U Ml ('ifmOM.!, to irrtt. 
rede for tm .i vv'.th Anionius, ITj’/ is 
despised i.\ iht ei tKj.u mis, 1,;,). .Vn- 
tonius se'.d' Inn to V. ,jui.si»o. 1.35, 
lud'/nient p.u^iii .|oallI^t Inin in the 
seiiAte, 1.38 

Ca^tjna, AnJo*, ( oTniiiAti H under Oer- 
maniriis jM 't. brjut ' tiennany, i 21, 
1‘i forced to >ield if ibe oulragi of the 
aoldiern, -4, is sent h> Geimamrus 
Uirough the l.e,r'itorjes of the Jlrur- 
ten to the u\ er Ain.hi.'i, 42 , v mts the 
ficene of the thitat oi Varus, 4.J, IR 
beset by \rniimus j#BvI the (iennonr .it 
the cauiiewav railed th'* T.onr Tliidgub, 
44 ; hiM avi eoi.n-ic] to Ms iriny m 
4u>tress. 47; gains a vn tory ostr ttie 
Germans, 47 ,< and IR diitiiigiiuhcd 


With the omnxnaiits of a triumph, 50; 
directs the building of A fleet' 59 , th» 
ships described, 59. 

Gmcina, Sc^verus. his speech against any 
provincial magistrate twriy ing bw wife 
along vHh him into his province, i. 
128 ; hi<> motion eluded, 130, 
r^litlb, CaiUB, consul, i. 80,^ 

Cajlms, Cutsor, a Aoman anight, con- 
victed ot loigiitg a charge of treason, 

i. 1.81. 

Calms, Mount, connunn'd bj' Are. i. 

19? ; lU farmer name, and antiquity, 
® 19b. 

Caesar, the dictator, a great oratiir, 1. 31,5. 
Ca\a, a nickname, why given to Caligula, 

I 215. 

Cams, CirsHr, grandson to Augustus, 
his untinirlv death imputed to the 
fiam] of Livia, I 3 
Cauui. Caesa’^. settles .Annotilrt, i f.8 
Cams. Volusnis, a soldier ot the third 
legion, the first who entered lJrem<‘pa, 

ii. 1.54. 

Caledonians, the, have rfcoutse to 
arnis.ahd^vatice against the Lloinans, 
u 308, they attack the llnnihU armj, 
with M»m*sh at lust, but an* van 
quished, .h.9. 

CalgaeuH. See fjalg.icus 
Caligula, Sun of Girnwimeus, why so 
called, 1 30, his nu kn.iine oi Oau, 21.5, 
his UistoTV why tnlsihid, t' , his encw 
miuni upon hts "randmothcr Iavia .t 
hei fuiuial, , hi-, marriage aitb 
CUiuiiu, 2i4, h)s sAiaiTC binutiur and 
di*-**iinulatio»i, 224. bis wild spirit, 
ambition, and dls^llIlu^ ition, 242 ; iie 
Is hall d bv Tibiuiis, m*i bit hi* sue- 
ce’ivor. 242, liistoi', of his rei/n iowl, 
2l7 , was a ready bpf ,ik«’r. 315 
CuHniedi's, a nKUiaiue /i\ en to Tibcruis, 

i 11 

fidistiis a freedman, an old and wary 
eourlifi, i. '.'hi 

CalniniiA. nn illustnnns l,q|v, pralned bj 
v'luudius. and thenec perseeutfd and 
hanisned li\ Agrippina, i 281, lecaJled 
iTom baiiisbnietit be 18 en^, 3(,I. 
Calltuiniu, a <‘ouiies.\n, tleiiounica MsS- 
sjiima I 28? . 

^'slpurmv.s, an eade hiMrer, protects 
Mmurms Piancus liomtlu furyoi tiie 
sidiliei>«, i Jf) 

Culpnrrms, Galenanus, his charader, 

II 202. ismiirdired h> Miicianns, 20.i 
CaIjuumius, Lueiu&, (onsul, i “U, 
Cahihuiius, a uommoti oldier, bis brutal 

hi liAi loiii and bohlnmtoGcimamcuh, 
i 27. 

Calvma h.iiuKhe(1 from Italy, i. 27(1. 
C.ilvi<.ius insligAtcd to aeruse Agtip- 
joii.i, 1 :t2.5 , Is hnnn>bed, 327 ; recalled 
liom evde by Ni ro, 301 
< ulvi..ius, ('.uns, consul, i 186. 
C.iiuAliidunuin, a colony in il'itniai 
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pl.inted by rubllus Osturiua, i. 290, 
and tj ratiny of the veterana 
thiTo, 372; insatiable avoiico of the 
IMiebtM, 372; tunrible apxjaiUioiis and 
piosaueSt 37.*^. 

Caniorinuh, Hcribnuianus, one »l»o coun* 
tcTfcit!» tliat Ulut;tiious iiaim pioves 
to be a ''lave n<imed Glcl«i, and m put 
to death, ^ U.l. 

Camlllus, Punus. proconsul of Afiira, 
routs the Naimd)an'«and Moois under 
Taefannas, i. i47 ; and letrieves tlie 
nririeiit renown oJ lli^faTl^ly, 38. 
CnnuTUi*. SrTibnmanuB, eonsnl, i 212 • 
Camp, Uoiuan, of the, i. 4fi; the 
Old Cninp, siege ot, u. 21 1 , its capiuic, 
2-12; the Pia'tf)Tian CAiri'lf, 1 ir»5. 
r.iinpania desolated hv a tempent, i. 4.'i0. 
i au)]mims and Juvenalis, Tungnan 
chiefs, II. 2'ifi. 

C.inuijiu8, a soidwT of the fifteenth le- 
gion, nippii^ed to bo fhe murderer of 
(ialba,*!!. 311 

Caffgian.s a ]K»(>pIe in Unfaln, ravaged 
(•> I'ublms O-lorms, I 2hP 
Cdiinimda^es m Nine oi sciF.c sevoi.il of 
the Roman ships, u, 252 , also rout the 
I'.'iS. 

Canopus, Ij\ whom built, and vhenec 
luini'd, 1 P'J 

t amuH, I’uhlius, eollccls the tiihiite tn 
ti.iul, 1 f>9 

C.'ipito, Atem«, einployod with Tmoius 
Airunlms to resti.un the Tiber with.n 
Its h.nikh, 1 1.1 , his gloat jKOoinplish- 
rn nts, and imI.iuuiUs (liittei), l.>0. hit, 
d< iitl. iind liUcit aequuenient,, la.l; 
lijs pu l» mients arfW olist((Uiousties8 to 
power, Ifiu 

C.ipiflh, Cussnti.mns, aroused by the Cili- 
ii.iU' full t oudemoed, 1. 3.J4, be ac- 
cuses Aidi'HU' till pra-tor, .ib,';. 
C.ipito. i’onti HI' oi!( oiDitooosiil of Asia, 
aiiMistd and aoumiled,i. 1/H 
t apiiu, liistehis, pr.elv'itot the cam]> to 
Coibulo, hirt ^\]duils, i 'bis. 

Capito, l.uoilf!!,, the eiup<*roCs procu- 
r.dtuin Asi.i^aei usio bv that piovu'ie 
h< lore thoa*Ci.jtf*, i lf»i; disavowed 
bv 'lihernss. .uid > oiicleni'H il, lOi. 
^.'.pito, Wiknui, leialled lumi exile by 
N< lo, i :Shl. 

('.ipiud, bv V. Horn aiidi d to Rome, i 2s.5 , 
biniit, M 10.5, oriieied by \i^iiaMan 
to be !• built, 2i") , direction of the 
wmK ';jven to imeiiis Ve.sUnus, 2 IJ.j; 
tin < oi.‘ criatioTi, 2.1.7. 

Cappadocia reilueo^ lo a province, i M ; 

ith taxes lessf n«>d. 90. 

Capre.T, letfoat ol 'I'lbeiius to, i ^7, ifs 
iiiJbunl stirufth, and hue climate, 
199, Its antiiiuil}, If/:). 

Capua, tluxl colonv -.rieTinth/ ned, i 332, 
C.i-ai t.K lu-s, a J.ulish kiim ol gual re- 
lumn, atwat whli tlu Keinans, i 290; 
posts hiiusclf adv.iiitagoously. and 


liarangups his men, 200 ; is routed by 
Publius Ostonu!!),*2.^2 ; flees to ftuOen 
Cartismandua, is by her deUvered to 
IhcionquoTors, and sent to Knme, 292, 
Ills great eharacter. and solemn recep- 
tion there, 292; hb undaunted be- 
haviour ami sfieech to Claudius, 202} 
ih paidoncd with his wife and brother, 
and fioinpoiis decioes pasacd upon 
taking hill), 293. 

Ciyinas, Sooimdus, acreaturo of Nero’s, 
learned, but void of virtue, i. 424. 
Cailovalda, caMam of the Batavians, 
after a brave Tcsistance, U slain by tlio 
Genuans, i. 02. 

Catmel, Mount, account of the orada 
there, u 119- 

Cari bones espouses the cause of Mehcr- 
dates, i. 27.9 ; his biavery and defeat, 

250. 

CaTHidliis Racerdob banished, i 245. 
Carti^mauilua, quctui of th« niiK.inteb, 
delivers up Kma Caiactacus to tlic Ro- 
mans, I 292, IS at warwi*h Vonusms, 
once her llu^ba^d, *ind supiiorted by 
the Homans, 295 

CaspmiUH, a oentnium, lus lionest spint 
and iK'haviouT, i 29 9, is bont by Cor- 
bulo to Voiogescs, and didiveis his 
mossace sternly, 39S 
flas'ius, Cams, povernor of yna, pon- 
^diu^s Mtherdates to the Euphrates, 
1 27h , his CiVil tioeoii pli'hTnenta ami 
strict military riisciplme, 27s, his 
good advice to Mehoi dates 279; his 
lUht obMTvation in the senate, .340; 
i,is spei'th loi the cxoi uunii df all the 
fil.ivos in a lainih, whoio one ot them 
• had Tnuidotod his Joi<*, .‘l<so , without 
n.)! lu ism CUM d hyNcio, 447; 
iidicuioii charge against 

him, 417 , is< baiusbi dfulo Suidtriiii,4*l8. 
Cas-ius, Cli.Tie.i, a lonfiiiioii, escapes 
ill a iiiuTmi liy I'ls coinage, i. 24; 
Alterw.iids kills (\iligul.i, 24. 

Cassius, Longu> .See Loiigus, . ^ 
CasMus, Lupius.mamoh DruMlla, grand- 
danehter to Tilunu'-. i 221; hia 
l.tmi’j and ohametex 221 
CassiiiR, Soveius, his pi tulant wTitings, 
Iheir ciroct, i .70; hi. viiuleiit fjimt, 
l»i9 , dies in exile, lb9 
Cahtouim, battle a1, u 8.>. 

C.ito, Poicnis, a tool of St lamia, i 200 
Catonins, .lustiis, apiineipal centurion, 
emtdojed lo oarrv tlfc ib uiaiids ol the 
Mildiery tn I’lberius, i 22 
Cdtli, their ti,nitmiea, customs, man- 
ner of niaKuig wai, &c doRonbed, i>. 
320; thur tenitoiie*. invaded by Ciet- 
nmnieus, ihoy are surpiised and 
slaugliteied bv Itnii, i. .38, their ra- 
x.igcs in Geriii.inv, 2s7 , they are rout- 
ed, 2o7, aic .It wtu wilh the Hemiun- 
•liiiKins, then blinidy vov/ and deleaii 

251 . • 
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CatKiiilda, a Gothic chiof, drives nixt 
Maroboduii^, i 9 1, •is himself ex pulled, 
and received uudet Homan proteciion, 
Pt. 

ralttliims, HHUus, bani'shod, i 411. 

('atus, Finuius, a senator, base condurt 
of, i. 71 , ih expelled the senate, 175. 

Catus, procurator in lliitaiu, his rapa- 
eiousness, and eseapn into Gaift, i. 574 

Celer, DomitiuR. prompts the ambition 
of Cneius Piso, i. 101 ; attempt!) ^to 
corrupt the b^gicms, 102. 

Celer, Vroperlius, lib«iit»iy of Tibonus 
to, i 5.1 

Celei, Publins. a Homan knijjht, poisons 
Junius SilrUiiib i .'n;5; hr lo arcttsid 
bv the province of Asia, .‘l.H, though 
{tuiltY, piotr.’trd by Nrio. ;131 

Coloi, VubliUN. nn arrUM-r, Ins cliA- 
racter, ii 202, coniictod and sen- 
tenced, 22.5 

Celsus, Julius, (t Roman Wmttht, doomed 
to death, 1 221. helne.ik', lus m^ck. ?2l. 

CVlsfis, M.itiu-', coniiu.iiuK a 1 '(twin 
under f'v»rlmlo in th<* Kast. i 411; 
mirrox^ly r'^raii^s biMuc murdered, li. 
.‘12. i^t .ippoinud In Otho onmniandor 
of foot and horse, si/mil exploits 
bvhun, h5, i' prefened to the euosul- 
bhip nndei Vilelhm, 107 

Centuriomt, murd i iS. h% the Rumae 
'jtddaTV, 1 10,21, luavtuy in 
death of Itiosi* islio conspired ag.uo'tt 
Nero, 4,15 

Cepio Cnspinu-, an irtonner, i 5i , 
lu. ehar^'o Giauun Mareelhis, 
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Ccrtalis, Tunillus, revolts to Vitellivis, 

ii «;}. 

CcTcahs, lVtiHn.s, routed by the Bi lions, 
b.it e-raprs, i. ,‘171,^ in fUnrtr Inuu 
Vitelliu>., 11 Kl, lie laiin m an .»t- 
tatk a'pipiit Vit.'lhiis’s fwuis l.sv ; 
i' appointed nuninoni'er oJ the amij 
afraiiiMi Uu‘ iiM«lt< d ('lejinm* t'v Mu- 
cuinp^ 217, ain\r‘ at M«i,umti.u‘»nTi, 
210,' Is imp.itu*ur dtlav, .iml m 
three niar^ l.es uMf hes Ifinodulum 2"»1, 
tlieif* takes VaUu'tiniW .mt! iiianx oth 
ilJiistnous Bt 2 ■ I r hiike- Ih 

sr>lliltT^ who u* 11 let Jrt/injr Ih.at ^ 
e.'»l , li,H .pertli to tlK le<*!tu th.it 
had revolted. ,ind 5ve7e p turned to 
their duty, 272 , to the Tievtinuis 
and Lirifjoiiei, 2rt2, r letvts htteis 
from Civil ‘ anul us, .issunuT 

him of the lUalh of Vispisutn, and 
ofFerintf him the emiuit; ot the Ganls, 
■•254 ; dcspatc'nos the hearer <*f thou* 
letters to Doniitian, 2»4, is surpji-ed 
by the f nemy, , and lu danm of 
beiuff s auquishcd,* hv Ins own 

personal hiaverv he pain - the vicio.y, 
250; liH speech to the di-serteii., 25fi, 
by a hasty march he aiTiVts at tlic 
Agnppuiiao cwJony to piotect ik 2 >7 ; 


attacks Civilis at the old 'entrench- 
ment. 277 , his pnchuraijinjr Hfioecli to 
the army, 278; his troope defeat the 
enemy, 280 ; his conduct greatly cen- 
sured fof the lobS of his bliips, 282 , 
fits ou|p a fleet, and attacks Civilis, 
2MJ , ravages the iftlands of the Rata- 
vbils, 25, '1 ; hitt anny in gre at dintresa, 
253; Ins address in gam&ig the Ger- 
marib tq submit to the Rotnans. 283 , 
IS appointed govqnior of Uiitain, 352; 
his exploits there, 3rt2 
Cestius, Cayus, becomes axi infonucr 
♦ under Tihei'iiis. i 21G. 

CclhegUR, Comelins, consul, i 185. 
Ch.erca, CasMus. See TassiUh, f’h.erea 
Ch.ilcedun, the lolly of its fourtdtis. i 
309 

riialda'ans, S''e Aitrologers. 

(hamavi. a German nation, their couri- 
tiy and custom ii. *123. 

Chancle.s, the phjsiciun, his art to dis- 
cover the illness of Tihenns, I. Itl*' 
informs M.icto of thu aiipioachine i.ul 
ofTihirius, 24>) 

Ghaucians, (lie noh1c''t German tidu ii 
325. t'lki n into the service of ihe Un- 
mans, 1 12, tiM romnnl hostility s 
ag.imsi them. 2.1S. th< ii country and 
manneis, ll. .3.'5 

Cherusti, tie*, tien jounin and man 
»iT,, d lotisfd by AMumiu> to 

aniH, i 39, todc.isn.n to cut oil f'lc- 
ema and h’s le’mns, 41, ilour d»'Vice 
ill .1 battle, hi, liu'V an ,ift.uko(l and 
loutcd, (>5, me ut M-n with the S le 
iiuns, f>J, htek a king fioni home, 
2.'ir 

Chfii't, oin ^desiei' Saxioui. put lodiMth 
uiidei Pentius I’llit**, punuiratbi of 
.fud.e.a, 1 4J.1 

(’hiiMi.iiis, 'J'.iritv ) N ,\<eHunt of them, 

I '21, an* l>..rh U'UisJv imirJcred by 
hiM, !2{ 

Gibi i j, tir. Asvitic I by, bt’ilig o\ ei ihiovwi 
In .*.» e.tjihiju.ike, ii’kiised from tn- 
bM«‘ fot Ihice I 1(.,1 

< ilteiaas Iben lUMiner.iKU-. and depre- 
datioiis, i 301, tiui (It fear Curtuis 
hevejus, witli a body of Iioim , and an 
reducid to jit,wv by king Antiwi hiis. 

(do, Julius, the Romnn pr'iciirat ir m 
iNmtn^, canicF Mithrid'iU'. lo Rome. 

1 283 . rewarded with tlie i oiisular or- 
nanu i-ts, ?84. 

('inibri, aacouni and chaiactcr of them, 
u ,x 

rnirian Law, revival of the, i. 250, 
rmitliuoi'., a people of Africa, i 87, 
Cinn.i, his domination but short, i. 2 
Ciicus, partieulai places allotted in it to 
the ll(>ntan knights, t .m 
Cui/<'ns, Homan, thtnr number under 
Chiiiduis, i 205. 

Cl villa, ClanUiua, his royal descent and 
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ebmctef, ii, 204 ; his ^ech to his 
j&nnf^, 205 ; dobtroys the Ronmi forces 
m the Hhmp» nnd t^kes ivrtnty<-four 
Ships, 207 ; courts the oUiance of the 
Ciauls, 207 ; his speech to them, 207 ; 

Luiutcua, and trsuquiOieb 
him, 5()H; becomes ma-tter of Regular 
aruty, sy; bfVNie^^es the Old Oniip, 2) 1 ; 
letter from Aiilx^niUo to hun by Mon- 
tanuH, 218; hxs speech and rlueetion 
to MontanuH, 21V; .dospatehes the 
hravetit of his force to surprise VocuJa, 
219 , his artifice to d<*cei%e tl<e cnc»u\ 
220; cruelty to nltomnn soldier, 220^ 
thiows of! all d and a\o'a'fi 

hoitllULes aftainst tht' Ifouian puopie, 
230 ; cuts hi*i liair, which he h«id wuin 
in puTbuance of a vow% 212 , his jutiat 
muelty, 242; his njnhitious ^ Levis, 212, 
hib reamn for the plund-r 

of the Aprippiiiiitn eelon 3 , 2M, dotor- 
iniives to fr<tin the lu i.'lihoiirin^ (ities, 

, his speech to the run<rtiaus, 2 id , 
he tiavvTseb theHelaic (h -.t tf js in »e,iTch 
of CUudins h.ibou, 2i9, he and (‘las- 
sicub seurt letters toC’ereaiis, u'-sertun? 
the death of Vospa*ian, ahd ofltr hnii 
the einpiri' of the Oauls, 231, anvises 
to delay cnp^aKun; Cerealis, 2'»5; hia 
couubol oxnultd h> Tutor nnd Chw- 
alrus, s'}') ; his army is del -ated, 257 , 
he seppliCA Ills Himy inCitiiiuanv and 
int'jK t h»s eanij) in the old eiitreneh- 
inenti, 277, he divfMts the course of 
till' Khuio, 277 , is»a1trtcked bv (Vum- 
Us, 27s, hii« order ot luttk,2r8. hi, 
speech to the ar»iv, !!7i* , is an.im ile- 
fuated lij* Ceie.ihs, 2b0 , rallies afiraiii,- 
aiill iskinmshes in s( \cial pl.ves, 2. O,® 
his Ihet atiackh Dint ol ('« o <tUb, iind 
captures n^iny \eisels, 2H2 lit Die 
.ntuifcs (if CeiPdlis he is obliKcd to 
said hinisi il to the Itonian.s, 2b5, his 
t'-h to Cerwihs, 2bj 

<'i i^sieiaiuis, JuJiU'. niocurator in Rn- 
( uii. en,'ie*tatl tiaducea SueioniUh, i 
"7s. 

Cla^MCUb.roiffiiianth j ofTp'verian hoi so. 
Ills (■hniaiT«‘r, IL. 2,17, feiiders tU, oath 
of s()\ eioiitnt) to the liaals, 211, the 
dirtuionof the v ,ii shai'-d between 
him nnd Julius 'I'nloi, 2il,lui» aiti, 
to rediue the Oid Camp, 241 , ciated 
with siicccb!,, 213; is uiim r'od in 
sloth nod ease, 219; joins with Civilis 
in si;u(tin;r I'dtei s to C'ercalis, 25 1 , ad- 
vises to attai k Cere.ilis, 255, is de- 
feated by him, 95T; ib'featw Home hoi be 
unt b^ iVnalis to Noveoitin, 25s 

Claudia <U]u;rbtcr of JManus ffihiuus, 
nfhrru'i Cali^rula, i. 224 , Lei death, 
242. 

CiouUb Pnlchra, n cousin of A^rrippma, 
condemiK'd, i. 190, Agnppuia endeo- 
vouis to save her, 190. 

Claudius, the emp'-ror, broilici of (*er 
TAG. — VOL. II. 


manicun, J, II8^|24r,f hi# history why 
Xalbihed, 2; means well, but his uii- 
(ieistaiuiing defective, 213; buccicds 
to the einjiirc, 247 ; settles the fees of 
pl'jailera, 260; icstorei, Mithndates to 
the kingdom of Aimenia, 251 ; is blind 
to the lewdness of his wife, 255; per- 
forms the ofhee, of censor, odds new 
letters to the Roman alphabet, brini'b 
Water to Home, 2.)6; hiR represenia- 
•tion conceinmpr the coUeec of aootb- 
saycTN, 25?; hib speech m behalf of 
the (i.iuib, m :". , his lefoimatton in the 
benati, as censor, 204 , he hecks the 
Aattfiv nl Vipaaiuub the consul, 205 ; 
lufiis at last (ho infamy ol liis wife, 
265. his family’ alarmed upon the 
empicss'h mairyinp bilius, 256, his 
t' rrthle affiiuht ujion that niairia^e, 
P^7 , In* inchiicb tu relent tow'anls her, 
hut js hnidcited hylNtarcissus, 269, his 
atfection retuin-.. 270, alwa/b aban- 

, dOiicd I'j the dosmmon ol In'? wivesi, 
272; b,iN no diNi rMiimcnt nor pasHiuns 
of his own, 274, lUiurics hii mecc 
Apiippinn, 271, his advi'^'c to Meher- 
diitcs, 27S ; nnd to the rarthianb, 27h , 
adopt ^ Nero, 2H(>; (he adoption con- 
linned by the) senate, 286, lut* filth 

^ consulship, 295, boasts his tmrey 
without BhowjTi;; anv, 302, degrades 

• rtTtain bcnators, .b*", his absuid 
jn.uses id RiiU.!', .'PM, i., {luMud by 
Ajriiriun.i upon all the mtaAiiics of 
ciuilty, !»)* laiscs tlic power of 
ill . frecitiniMi as hii;h as » is ow’n, or 
•thal olilic law», ,lo7, lus compliment 
and (.tv our to lus ])ht.-.u*i,in Xenophon. 
oOb, Ins iK.nii poiUhdcd by suvciai 
picsiiccN, ;^a Ray in;.' of his, in his 

drink, lat.il to luniu.ilO, is poi.oned 
by the diu'i i;on of .*i[.vi]i]un<L, 2l2 , hiH 
dtctli «oim time toiM‘t..Jed, „12, his 
deilu .ttion, and laneral pi.ir.cs, 313, 
314, vvtis capable of O'ei^.iucc of cx- 
prcshioii, when he btuduU flia ,sauie, 
SC. • 

Claud I us I abco, cominandci of a Hata- 
vi.’M Mpi.idron, a*] c..iiipctitor with 
t IV lbs, btiit piisori' r to Frih'a, ^i. 29‘* , 

^ .eqK.s, .mil puns Vocula with a lew 
1« ifi's, 238, skunusht's with, and do- 
lt ats the CaniuT)ef.VC' and MarsaCiiins, 
2'Jb, at Liu. bead o( some new -j. used 
foil Cs, oppodcs Civ i^s, 2 16 , IS dLieattd, 
and escape'*, 24i) 

Clemens. .i hlave ot Agnppa Po^tlmnins, 
hib bold design and aitiiices, i 79, Jjo 
la soiz'mI by a devici of Sil'ustius 
Ciispus, ami ril^I).^lchld piiv.itclv, bo 

Clcnu lib, Julius, ^ centuiioii, 1 lb, in- 
ducts the mutineerb m J’aunonii to 
subimt, 22. 

CK'uicnh. Salienus. ascusei, Junius (Uu- 
lio. but IS rustiaineiL by the seiiale, 
i. 442 
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Cieonicus, a frertfmaft of Seneca, i. 424. 
rieofatia, a courtoHan, i. 867. 

Otita>ans. revolts o1 the, i 2.'19, .^04 
Ciuvms Hvtiis, Marcus, po\ernPr of 
Spain, his character, ii. 6, 110, 229; 
consratulat“8 Vitellms, 1 10 ; js accused 
hy Hilarius, and acquitted, 110 
Ca?leta»ans, a people of Thrace, i, 131 
Cceranns, the philosophei, exhurls Flau 
tus to die, L 301. 

Copidunuh, a king of the Bntuns, arfd 
fhend to the Homans, ii 350. 

Colonies, those of Ilaly, Vith what re- 
spect they attended the ashes of Ger- 
nmmeua, i 100, tiieir soriowand zeal, 
109; the manner of planting them of 
old, 371; Ilo^^ much corrupted, 371. 
Comet seen, observations of the vulgar 
upon It, 1 3ft7 

?omiiuua, Ttuus, convicted of a libel 
against TihiTtu 8, i 174; is pardoned 
at the suit ol his biother, 174 
(‘oniitw, inilicy of Ibbetius icgarding, 
t\ic, 1. 

ContaTTcation, that ceremony when used, 
1. 105. 

Considlus .^Kquus, a Koman knight, con> 
vu'ted ot forging a charge of treason, 
i. ISI 

Conspiracy against Nero, its suddenness^ 
and strength, i. 425; the leahty of it 
quest umt'd by the people, but nsscrtetf 
bj 'J'acitus, 442; it is folUiwcd by 
many fiatt* ring decrees ot senate, 44a 
Conspir.it ors, those against Nero go- 
vcnicd by secret interest, i 420. then 
sIoiMiess and piocraitmotion, 427, ,ife 
animated by a w'oinan, 427, juopose to 
clispitlch Nero at llaiae, but are oi»posed 
by Piso, J2*S, I'lso'h ppitended and le.il 
motives, 42S; ^ret to slay Nero m 
the cnciis, 429, arc va&tlj nuniennis 
and faithful. 129 , at length beti.iv .ill 
their diMiest friends and relations, 
4.31 , iinui} executed, 4.31 
Consul , ‘ heir clediou under Tiberius, 
how uncertain, i. 56;'Sii** strange aiti- 
fitcH lu lecoinmcnding or opposing 
candidates. So, I is phiiisihlc dtclaia- 
tions upon that occu.ion, .’iO 
Con'iulshtp, by whoiii ioinided, i. I 
Coos, l.slf of, tht people of, ciaun a 
light of sanctuary to the temple of 
jEsculapiUb, 1 103, then pn iciisiont, 
to the fncndblnp of riOifl«’, lh.3, they 
are exempted from all impositions by 
Clauams, the island sacred to 

^sculapius, and fiiendly to the llo- 
nuui people, 3d8. 

Corbulii, Domitius, his complaint against 
liUcius Sylia, i. }2f^ he lias bstislac- 
lion made turn, 126 ; and is appointed 
to mspt.ct the icpair ot the public 
roads, 127 , Jus fce\erity in that oflice, 
127; heib appo^ted governor of Lower 
German), 253, lays there the founda- 


tion of his fhtuTe f«rue, and defsoti 
GannascuA tlie pirate, 259 , the great 
seventy of his discipline, 259; hi* ter- 
rifies the barhailans, and st'ttles the 
rebcllioiw Frislunh, 259; he is envied 
and rcciUlcd, 2hfl ; yet allowed the de- 
coratj^ins of triumph, 260 , he cuts a 
canal between the Khine and the 
Meuse, 260; is apjioiutod by Nero to 
command In thel^st, 317; hib great 
ebtimatvm imJ experience, 313; his 
variance wxth Numtdms Quadratus, 
(SIS; his dnticultuib In restoring dis- 
ciplnie to the army, 3.3.3 his proposal 
toTind.ites, 337; piosccute.s the war 
with buccens, 3.SH, his waty march, 
aSh, takeb and razes the city Artax- 
ata, 339, his exploits and able con- 
duct, 360. escapes gieat danger, 369, 
rescues Aninuiid fioni the Purtliians, 
and esiablishes therctn 'J’igranes the 
Cap]>adur Ian, .370; wilhai.vwH to his 
gorernment of Sjna, 371, his cou..- 
hcls and measuics against Vologescb, 
397; Jus embassy and reinoiistranoc 
to Vologescb, 39S, reasonings of the 
people upon his beJiavioin, 399, lays 
a bndge over the Eupnrates, and 
bafllcB all th** designs of the Par- 
thiaiis upon Syria, tOd; advances to 
rtuccour PfctuH, 402 ; laments the dis- 
asteis and uuscondiict ofl’actus, 4<)G, 
Jus demands on Vob»gcsn‘s, 496 , nt m 
vcsti'd with unliiiiiloil power in thw 
E,ist .igiuast the P.irthuins, 410 as 
‘•cmliles hib army at Mchtiii**, m, 
appoints certain contunon^ to cuntir 
vvdJi the Part Juan .mihastuulors, 412, 
Jus rairigcs in Ariui iua and leputa'um 
III the Last, 412 ; met. TindidC' , 41.J , 
pcisucuJcB liun tj icMgn the roial 
dnidtm, 414; fcasis him s;uinptiu>u«i>, 
and fills liim wim admiration ot the 
Hniiiaus, 113. 

Core) 1 a, !ble of, i 10b 

Coidus ('ocMus, aocu'«cd‘'af public ra- 
piao bv the CvrcUraansi, and con 
dt.mn((l, 1 . 131. IjO 

Cord II s, ( iL-muliU'i, tlic historian, ar- 
laigned ioi }'raisinc liruriisS and C.vs- 
ains, 1 1/6, hn, nubk* dcit ncc. 177 , he 
ends hib lite bv ah- tincnce, 177, hia 
hooks are coiulcniin d to be burnt. 1/8, 
yet continue iiihpi.r..ed and lead 178 

Cornelia cho.sen chief lestai, i. 16.5. 

CorneUa, (d the Cossiaii JanuJy, made 
a vc'^tal i. 409 

Conielins ficciKscii Mamerrus Scaurus. i 
2,31 ; he is convirlcil of bnlH'ry, and 
hanisBcd, 231. 

Cornelius Laco. minister to Galha, ois 
character, u 5 , shaiei, the aovereignty 
with Titus Viniiib, A, 10, hibjgnurance 
and obstiimcv 23 , nicditate.s the death 
ol Vinius, 29, IS murdered by com- 
mand of Utlio, 33. 
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Comutmi, Ovciliiifi, iiorn<*ed, but mno- 
ctint, i. 172 *1 yet dies by his own hands, 

m. 

Cothica, Isle of, kept under obedience to 
Otho, 11 79 , sigh brought to dostnic- 
tion by DceunusPecvuiUM.Ikc governor, 
7L>, the people kill bini in his^ath, 80. 
Cttrvuiuiw Mositala, once governor of 
Home, I. 177. 

Tus ,us, CorntUus, consul, i. 176. 
C'oshutinnus, the pkader, defends plead- 
ing for hire, i 2A0. 
s.'.utianus, Capito, hibS'illanous 
rit, and hatred to Tluasea, i. 4M; 
)ns inflammatory spceeU again;st him 
to Neio, WO’, beguiti the chaige 
against Tlxra'fea in the senate, 450, 
bis leviard, 403. 

Cotta, Aiiiclius, the coiibul, his motion 
against CneiUb Tiso, i 117. 118. 

Cotys, king of Ilnsporus. his alliance 
Kunones, pniUL of the Ador- 
• bians, against Muhiidates, i 281 
Cotj'.s, om’ of the king/i of Tliiace, his 
peaceable (h<irnetoi, i Vi, is deceived 
and murdered bv Khescupons, 90 
Counsel, that of a woman the worst, i. 
430. 

Cnisbus, hia power swidlowedup in that 
of Capsnr, i, 2 

I'rasfcuf., Scnbonianuc, his character, u. 
224 

Cremona, battle at, ii, 84, Ceerina entei- 
tains Vitellius there. 11.3, is besie«Ml 
by Antonins, la.t , ravaged, luirnt, and 
utteily destroy d, bid, 

Crescens. 'l'arqnilm.s, a centurion, br.i- 
M'lv of, 1 4<t2 - 

Ci^e, pietMidb to aright of samtuarx,^ 
1 14(5. 

Cretomuh, t^ius, his judgment of the 
mutinous Tegiuiis, i, .32 
Crispunlla, t'ahia, who had iiivtigatcd 
('halms Maci'i to ie\oJt, and labourtd 
io i.iTiiish the people of Home, her 
death dcMatndcd, u 5;> ; she eludes 
the proher^tion, and t scapes her doom, 

f nspinus, i^apl'un of the guard s to CJau- 
dius, dlsiiim'nslu'd with the prxetoi 
ship, and a git .it re w aid in uiouey, i. 
24t > . his actiis.'itioM and death, 453 
Cnspinus, It ulus, wh> hsTUshed, i. 441 
Cnspimis, \ amis, atiibuneol the pra*- 
tonan guaids in.iiheiteiitJy the oc- 
casion of a dread lul tumult, ii. 58; is 
murdered in it, 58 

CnipeUani, whclT sort of lorces, i. 131, 
an defeated, ! h> 

Cuma, shipwreck ol tlie gallcys^herc, j 
«ii 

Cumanus, Vontidiuh, governor oi Cali- 
Jte, his cnmch find ])unishiiit:nl, i 304 
(’urlisms. Tuns, heads an inhinioction 
ol blave.s in Italy, i. 171 , is taken pii- 
sonei, 172. 


CSirtiUS, Afiicusl^a Roman knight, ac- 
«iompanioti Tiberius in hia retirement, 
i. 194 

CurtiuN, Kufus, his nss, character, and 
advenlurcfi, i. 2b0. 

Cyprus, people of, claim a right of sanc- 
tuary to three* of their temples, L 146. 

Cyicgians, their charge ogaimst Acilius 
Strabo, i. .%,'j , its ibsue, 3b5. 

Cyvicub, city loies Hi# liberties, i 

• 178. 

# 

' Dacians in arms, are quelled bj Mucia- 
ima, ii l(i4. 

DalitiAiia, two legions ^itationed there, i 
357. 

Damaratus, the Corinthian, mt.trnct'. the 
KtriiscaUb in the usi* of lettert., i. 25i> 

X>andandcs See Mitlinaatcb. 

Danube, what lefrions guarded it, i. i:>7. 

Deaths, voluntary,' why t»o common in 
Komc. 1 230 

Dcccnn irflft how long it lasted, i 2. 
wliv created, 1?3 

Decimation, instances of the piinisu- 
ment ul, i. 120. 

DccriUb, a BoiUdti olficcr, hu> sign.il 
bravcTj'aiul death, i IJ'l 

^ Deities, Tacitus’s icpro.ich upon them, 
1 46.3. 

•Denietnus, the philobophci, his dus- 
toursc w'lth Thrasca 1‘ittus, i. 4(»r; , 
atlcndb him at his dcuih, i(»4 

DiMiKtrnis, an advocate for rublius 
(’eUr, one ol the hcct of the C’ynirb, 

♦ u 225. 

Deimaniis, Claudius, a convict em- 
plojitl to accuse Liu Ills Vetub, ann 
n leased by Jflrro, i 418 

Dciisus, Sempionius^tntmion ol a prrr- 
tonan cohort, biavis.v ol, n 31. 

Dtputies from the st iiair to (/crmoni' 
cu**, obn(»vious to till bo'iueis, j. 28 

Diana, her temple at rjdieoiis, its im- 
munities. and w'heiK e dti i M5. 

Dict.itoib, nlieff chosen ’ 1 

Diduis, the Roman coinm.mdor in Bos- 
porus, i 2iS0 ♦ 

Didnis, Aulus, Rovornor ol Bri^in. his 
di/Iiuultic's and proceedings tficic. i 
204 

Didius, Callus, governor ot Bniatn, it 
360 

Dolaticlla. Cornelius^ bis ridvulous flat- 
tery, 1 13b, I4J). 

Dolabella, Coiuelius, a relative of Oalba, 
bis con/mernent. Its cause ii i)4, slgiii 
'y Older of ViteiUus, 109 

Dolabella, Publius, p/oconsul ui Afnej, 
hib successful exploits against Tacla- 
riiias, 1 . 171; is ungratelully treated, 
but hi.s plorv increased, IJJ ; is drawn 
in to arciisc Jus kinsman (^ujiitihus 
Varus, 199, his inotigu concerning the 
fjufcstors, 261. 

HH 2 
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Doniuia, Dwidiaitn, y».fe of Agttcola, her 
birth and character, iL 350. 

Domitia, Lepida, aunt to Nero, her 
greatness, and evil character, 1. 310; 
18 accu&ed and condemned to die, 310. 
Donnti.m, son of Xitus, kept in cuHtody 
by VitelJius, ii. 174; escapee at the 
Imrnuig of the capitol, 18C , is s^'iluted 
Tics dr by the soldiery, and carried to 
hib father's house, 194 , his debauchery, 
195 , hi^ oarrlage before the senate ni<4> 
dost and graceful, 225 : proposes all 
honours to be restored Co Galba, 225 ; 
advises an amnesty, 229; proceeds 
against the Gauls, 247 ; persuaded by 
Mucianus to retire to Lyons, 26'3 ; ho 
relinquishes all functions of govern- 
ment, and. to hide his designs, feigns 
a love for learning and poetry, 263; 
gjosB remarkable only ior hts de- 
bduebertes, d51. 

Doniition, become Emperor, stung with 
envy at the news of Agricola'a C'ln- 
quests in Britain, li 380 , yet caii><es 
triumphal honours to be deireed to 
him, 350, his conduct in regard to 
Agncola, 383 , is nm^pected of poison- 
ing bun, 38 < , Ills horrid cruelty, 380. 

Doiiiitms Afer, an orator, i 190. 

Domifms, Celcr See Celer, Domitiiis. 

Donutius, Cneius, marries the younger * 
Aguppina, 1 . 205, his family and de* 
Roenl, 20, 'i; he is consul, 212; is ac- 
cubed, hut csdipcs, 214. 

Domitius, Lucius, his quality, exploits, 
and death, i. 185. 

Donutius, the only remaiuing male dc 
scendant of Gorman iciis, i 2.54 , br- 
t’-oflicd to Octivia, tlu' daughter of 
riaudiUR. 277 ; adopt^id by him, 286 , 
Htylcd prince of the Roman youth, 
295 , his Qiarria^, 306. Sec Nero, the 
»'inpcror. 

Dotyphonis, the iznporml fTecdman, his 
death, 1 395, supposed to have ^eii 
poisorAj, 39.5. 

Druids prophesy the dwidructlon of the 
Roman power, ii 236; their direful 
curses upon the A'oinaii array, i. 372 , 
thelr^ barbarous supeistition and hu- 
man 'sacnhccs, 373, their groves cut 
down, 373 

DrusilU, the daughter of Germanicus, 

1 . 109 ; raamed to l.uoms Cassiu*, 221. 

Drusus, lather of Geimamcus, l.ls nigh 
preferment and ieatb, i 3 • his great 
populanty, and its cause, 25 , the canal 
cut by him in (iermanv, and the aU.Tr 
faiBed there, oo, his manes invoked 
by iis sgn, 60i[ how pompously bulled, 
110 

Drusua, son of Gcrmanicus. i 109, 150 ; 
impriboned, 211; staivcd to death, 
226 , a counterfeit Dmsas appears in 
Greece, 211. 

Drusus, son of libenus, i. 5, sent by 


his father to pacify the mutinous 
legions In Pannoiim, 19, their* hterii 
behaviour, 19; rejids his lather's let- 
ters to them, 20, his oifers do but 
enrage tbetn, 20 ; takes advantage of 
Uie supdstition of the soldiery, 21 ; 
the T^isonings of those employed by 
him to reclaim them, 22 , with what 
‘spmt he spoke to them, 22, debates 
aride in his council, whether to exer- 
cise nsrour or mercy, 22 ; he inclmes 
to the foimcr, 22; is consul, .38; pre 
pities over aSi entertainment of gladia- 
tors, and mamtests a delight in blood, 
53; lives in friendship with Genna- 
nicub, notwkhbtanding live division 
amongst thoir friends, KJ , is sent into 
lllvricum, and vhy. 8.3; mows feuds 
amongst the Germans, 93 ; ovotioii dt*^ 
creed to him, 95, mcct» the obhes of 
Gcrmanicus, 109; goes to the army in 
(llyricum, ill , hiN answer to .Cneius 
Pist), 112, by whom dictated, 112, is- 
turns to Rome, 11.1; tnuinph.s, 119; lug 
second connulsbip, 126; be inertiales 
a dlBVrence between two <ienattirs, 127, 
professeb h\M delight in tiavelimg ac- 
companied with his wife, 12.9, hts justice 
and pojiuUi behaviour, 131 , is excused 
for hiH love ofpltsasure, 131 ; his letters 
to the senate dcciiicd airofant and 
haughty, 144} is kind to tlu children 
of Oeniiamcus, 1.56; ]ih t I'Hiplaint of 
the power of Sejanus, 1 >9; all hU se- 
cietb luMraved bv his wife, 1.59, is poi- 
soned by the direction o! Seianu*-, I 'J; 
his N]ilen(lid funcr^,!, 160; bis 'te.nlli 
falsely I'labd, HI, relU'i tilin'* upon 
it< Kil ; not chttigiMble uium Tdu.rms, 
101 

DiUbUH, a counterfeit one, m Greece and 
Awa, 1 211 * 

Dtnsus, (’Uudiii'., tne Stepson of Augus- 
tus, I 3 

Djuhus, Liho. accused of attempts 
agaiiiBt tno state, i 7l , iV,tUs hini*elf. 
73 

DutlUus, Caius, rhe lirst w’.i' sigmlucd 
rile Roman power at si a. f .M) 

DmlliUb, Apoiiwnus, kadet of the third 
legion, Joiri!) Anloiiius i'rtinus. ii 111. 


Taglcs of Varus’s legions, recovery of, 
I. 42, 69; temple laiseu on the occa- 
sion, 80 

Earthquake in Asia, i. 85; relit*^ ex- 
timdi^d to the NUfferci.*, 8.5. 

Earthquakes and famine, m the time of 
Claud^Di-*, i. 297. 

East, what hgion.i there, i 1.57. * 

Eclipse of the moon, daunts the imiti- 
nouH holdiery. 1 21. 

Egiiatius, Publius, the Stoic, appears aa 
ail o\ idunce against Harea Sorantts, 
h^H patron and friend, i 462; his sana- 
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ttiwmiou& outside, and false heart, 

Us remarkable antiquities, i. 92; 
viMt of Genuanicus to, 92 ; the forces 
there. 157. * 

Ej3:vpUuns, thejr relifirious solenmitxes 
abolibhed at Rome, i. IOC; Humliers 
tlK'iH arc banished to Sardinia, IOC; 
tliu re^t oidereU to depoit out of Italy, 
or renountx' their profane nCcs, IOC; 
the inventors of letters, 256. 

EleazA), couimander of dhe temple at 
.tcmsalem, u. 27fl; is murdered 
John, siirnamed Earirioras, one of ^Ue 
>ro\ejnorb ot that city, 27(\ 

Eltaims, Haiitius, the’pontiff, conse- 
crates the flooj of the eapitol, ti. 2S5 
Elian m», Pontpeiu*^, convicted of a fraud, 

I 379. 

Eloquence, the piize of it adjudged to 
N«q, 11 307. , 

.tv >11.’ St'o Lygiani 
iiiiiin, J.epiUa. L'ti.ugvd ivith imposing 
upon her hn«baiicl a supposititious 
biith, and uuh adultery add trea.son, 
t 120; her great quality, 120, she is 
pitud hv flie jieoide, convicted, and 
b.inished, 121. 

Eiiiilu. Mu'«s, her estate churned hy the 
v'vihcquer, but by I’llieuUR surren- 
• leied tu KuuIiuh Lepidtis, i 3.5 
Eiiiilian taiu.iy, its cUaractcj, i. 229 
Linilniv, \\jtii .Stcrtiuiub, lolievcs the 
lh>t,n Mtn., 1 . t)2. 

i-i’Mlius lamgmus, a deserter from the 
hist lc;,,ioji, niimlci!. \ ocuJa, hv com- 
in.imJ of ('lassiciis, it IMl , is luntstlf 
but(‘ht‘ic(ib> ns(]uafhoii ufbursccath^ 
Pwcnlma, **h'» 

hinptiois. hoituin, rii'ipcnsf with the 
Ifius 1 fiii, the p#*injcums coiibc- 
quciit'f <d this, 219 

r.nrua, wifi* of Macio, prostituted by 
Iu‘i huhluiud to Calipula, 1. 2'12 
Liiniu^, a homaii kmght, the 

strange (mmsoii charged upon him,!. 
IjU, mot^siod In Tibi'iiUh, l.iO 
Epiiphrodiki<. a ticcdui.in ul Nero, i 

I. iO. 

Ephdfcians, their plea ior a sanctum y, i 

1 a 

Epich.ins, luu pait, zc^l, and lugumcnl'' 
in amnndMic ilu* conspiracy ngiunNt 
i\cn‘, i 'llT, i> dccliscil tt‘ XcTo by 
VoliisiU}, rnitulus, •127, balHus her 
auusM, \ot i.s kept in bouiU, 428, 
vehcuK'Ullv tsirtured, yet nsolutcly 
dtniis all, and hang-. hirs*,lf in her 
girdle, 4 52, praise ol hc]^ maguiu- 
^i.niity, 4:;2. 

£p,,)lianeb, king, rvouuded at Castorum, 

II. bb. 

Epponma, wife of Julius Sabinus, it. 
24d. 

Erato queen oi Anuenii, quickly driven 
out, I 5S. 


Eryx, Mount, tfte fempje of Venus 
there, its antiquity and decay, i. 184; 
it IS repaired by Tibenus, 184. 

Budemus, physician to Livia, a wicked 
instrument of Sejanus, i. 156. 

Eudoses. See Langobards. 

Buiione^ prince of the Adorsians, sup 
poAs Cotys, king of Bosporus, again''t 
Mithridates the late king, i. 281 , but 

^ intercedes with Claudius for Mithn- 
dates, 283 ; Claudius's answer to £u- 
ivones, 28 Sa 

Eunuchs in great esteem amongst bar- 
barians, 1 , 232. 

Buodus, a fieedman, commissioned to 
see Mcssaliiia put to death, i. 271 , \m 
insolent reproachcK to her, 272 

Euphrates, tlve river, i. 157, 230, 370, 
ii 273. 

Evandci, the Arcadian, instructs the 
native Latins in the use of letters, i 
250. 

Ei chequer, the Roman, Its various re- 
gulations, i. 81 


pADATrs, RulnrlUs, arraigned for de-" 
Bpainng of the Roman shilc, i. 221 , 
escapes through oblivion, 221 
» Fabianufi, Valenut*,ci>nvictcdof aliauJ, 

, 4 379 

Fahius Fabullui, commander of the filth 
legion, chosen one of the ieader> of 
^ iteliiuh’s army, n ill. 

Fahms Maximus beheveu <o die by his 
• own hands, througli dread of Au- 
gustus. I 5 

F.ibius Taulus, conoul, i 22 ;> 

Fahms Rusticus. Die historian, prai'^e* 
Seneca, i 

Falaiiius, a Roman knight, strange soit 
oi tieai. 01 ] cliaigcfl against him, i 51 . 
Faii^tub, Anmub, tried and put to death 
uiulci Otho, foi bong an accuser iii 
Ihe time ol Ncio, ii. i 5 . 

Fnvrtitinu.s, Claudius, occasimiff the re- 
volt of the fleet at Misonum, ii J 72 . 
his character, 172 . 

1 n\ oiirites oi prince, w'hy apt to dechm 
Pi favour, i 126 • 

IM’.x, freedman to Claudius, governnr 
o. Jiid.ca, hih great povver, fortune, • 
and villany, i. 3 U 4 , his crimes and 
impunity, 304 . 

Felix. Sextilius, commands a squadron 
oi horse, li. L 33 ; ioices an entiance 
through Kha'tia. 240 
Penuis Itufu'. See Hufus, Fenius • 
Fonni. See Peucini 
Festus Martius, a Human knight, one 
of the conspiAtors ftgaiu-»t Nero, i. 
426 . 

Fehtus, Valerius, coniniand'^T of the 
legion in Aliica, his charactei, ii. ? 32 ; 
murders Lucius Fisil proconsul there, 
233 . 
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Fidcn®, calamity thert, from the fall of 
amphitUeatie, i 107 

Firrauii' Catus, expelled from the hcnate 
foi foiftmg trea'iouahlo cimn\s ap'aui^t 
his M^tei, i. 17^, TilHinu8 saves him 
fiom bamRliTOont, 175. 

Fiirnub X’lotius. Sec Plotius 
FiaeciUa, Antonia, areompanics he(‘ hus- 
band ui exile, 1 -Pll. 

Flaecus, (’omeliu's, lieutenant to Cor- 
bnlo, his exploits, i. 38K. * 

Flaccus, HordeoiiiuH, commander of the 
anny In Upper Oemiany,Tlw eharactei, 

11 7 , \ iteliiU'. commits the defence ot 
the Kbim' to him, IOC , is •well dispo.sed 
to Ve.spasian, 204; orders Lupeicus to 
advance affainst Un ills, 208; escapes 
being munlercd, 213; lot bis own de- 
fence introduces an ill custom, 214 ; 
tenders the oath to the soldieis m 
bfhall of Vespasian, 218, they hardly 
repeat U, 21S, he is muideicd by the 
soldiers, 222 

I'liecufl, Poniponuis, i PC. captures 
Rhescupuns bj tii'acheiy, i !>7 
Flattery, ua ancient ciil in the Homan 
• state, 1 . 74. 

Flavionuh. See Am plus, 

Flaviu,s brothel to Anuiinus, fights for 
the tloinans, i. (il ; lus conference « 
with his brother, (»1 , his son ItaUcus ^ 
made king of the Chenisci, 257. 
rUvius Subnus, the tiibune, zialous m 
the conapiiac) against Noio, i 425, 
his jmrpoho to kill Nero in the theatre 
nn^tn the stieets, 427, how deleated,^ 
4J7, oflers to slay Nero during the 
extimmation of the rorisiuratois, hut 
IS chLckid by Femus ituliis, 413, 
judges Cams Piso ufi'^i'oi tl, y oi tbe 
empire, 457, is eUnged wiili the con 
spiidcy. and at lirst deitnds himself 
at Lisf ghoies in it, ami revile'> Nero 
to nib t.uc, 488, his contempt ot 
death. 48t* 

Fleets, tJfr'Homan, svherc kept, i 157 
Floruh, Julius, ammates the Gauls to 
rebel, j l.'{2, Ins suiecJi t(» lliem, 132, 

1'* ioiited,4ind dies bf'hisow'ii hands, 133 
Fonteiut, Cams, troJicul, i 35,'], Jih 
niiiidoi 11 (> 

* Foreigners, tviants chiefly ronhde n 
them, i f *2 

Fortnnatus, I'ci dmiiTi to liiir ms Veins, 
robs his ioid, tin n i ccuses liiri, i 44S ; 
his recompense, 45h 

I'tiitiine, Lquestnan, her temple, where, 

1 , 4 ' no 

Fo«ians, a fierinan nation. See Che- 
rusci. 

Freednien, their insolcifr-c to their lords, 
i 32‘>, leason-, alleged foj recalling 
the treedom ot 'iirh as afniscd it, 32.'^ , 
then rights, a hortj , seenred. 3.30 
Fregell.itimi, FonWus, expelled from 
the seuBlc, 2 1.5 


Fj lends, fulling at variance, becoiire the 
grcatMt enemies, i. 30. 

Frisii, their country described, ii. 324. 
t heir sore oppre^aion and revolt, t 203* 
their exploits and renown, 301 , they 
ate acttlcS, and their state modelleu 
by Corbulo, 259; change their dwell- 
ings, 349; are thredteiied by IJubius 
Avitub, commander m Gennany, and 
send their two chiefs to supplicate 
Nero, 319, their petition refected, J60. 
Frontinus, Ju^us, u governor m Britain, 
llts signal fame and actions tlieie, u. 
3(12. 

Fronto, Octaviua, arraigns In the aeiiato 
the prevalence of liixuiy, i. 74. 
Fronto, .Vibius, general of liorse, puts 
Vonont'S in lionds, i 97 
Fuciniis, the lake of, n naial combat ex- 
hibited thcic by CUndni'c. its pomp 
described, i. 3iij , as also a combat of 
gUdialois, 30. > ‘ ^ 

Puniius condciimcrl forudiilten , i 190. 
Fumms, an ancient orator, n l20 
Fusous, ConieUtis, joins Vesp.isian. n 
121, his character. li(, i> second m 
command ot tbe force's under Auto- 
nuts Primus, 137; is appointed pi.c- 
tor, 198. 

Fuhiiis, (icminns, consul, i 20(*, xi t.i 
vounte ofl.ivia thctldei, 207, his cha- 
r.mer. ami why hattd by Tibenii<., 
2U7; his fate, 318 

ObjioMxs, Liciniub, recalled from eMlf 
bv Nero, i. .Uil 

C.iU>,i, Cams, nine eo\isul, Uirificd hv 
i a Jotter liorn 1 ilicnus, fall- by his own 
hands, i 230 * 

Galba, Sorviu^, oonsul, i. 321. Sjt 
Gnlha, (he einpeim. ' 

Ci.ilhu, the cm pel Cl, hw arcossion pie- 
cticted hy'libesins, i. 221 , In'! hislorv, 
11 . 35 . succrecK Nero, 4 ; bis s( leuti , 
4, (>4 i hi>- coml rc)inpaTt*d|4p Nero's, C. , 
deliberate* concerning the adoption of 
a so, lessor 10 , adopts Kso, 12 , bis 
si'.eech to lion on that otoaMon, 12 - 
declares it to the soldierh and to the 
senalc, 1 i , ordt'is mm-leiitlisof Nero s 
donations to be restored, , discharges 

several coninunderj, which alartuH 
the s'ddiery, lf», is vramed of a tiea 
soi„ible plot agiini»t liim in the prt'^ 
senec of Otho, 20, receives the news 
of Otho being piesented to the sol- 
dieiy while saenflcit^r, 3J : calla a 
council, 21 , seiidh Piso to the camp, 
25; reamves ftiJse mfonnation Horn 
the crowd, 25, and fioiii Juuus Altt 
cus, 25, Ills lemfiikahlcauawertohiu), 
2(i, IN in great distip'-s and su-,ppii),(, 
29 ' his death, .30, h>s head rariiud on 
a pole, 31 , his boil>, aftei rnanv cruel 
indignities, m hi Aipus liis fonnei 
slave mtcTTcd m liis own gaidtn, J5. 
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Galeria, vife to Vitelliufi tht emperor, 
hertJharacter, n. 110. 

Gaigacus, a leader of the Britona, fa- 
mous foi his valour and descent, ti. 
372; his speech to his army on the 
Grampian ITHls, 372. « 

Oallu, Arrm, wU'e to Cam* Piso, her cha- 
racter, i. 4:Hi, • 

Galla, wife to Cain* Silius, ar- 

rallied vrith her husband, i 167, u 
fondemned to exile, 167. 

Gallio, Junius, brother to Seneca, his 
motion in favour of ahe pretorlan 
soldiers resented by Tihenus, i. 2f3; 
is eApelled the senate, and banished, 
213; Vou^ht back tojiome, and im- 
l\ri<!iinod there, 214 , his tears and 
ptijl.H, 442; Is aecused by Salienus 
Clemens, but protected by the senate, 
4*12. 

Gallus, Annius, apj»ointcd commander 
by Olho, d 01, Veslncins Spurinna 

• joinid Avith him, 70, is informed by 
Spimnna of Crvcma's repulse fiom 
I’l.'iccnUa, and inarches to Bednacnm, 
81; is appointed conitnandcr of an 
annv aeamstCit iIh, -wiio then headed 
lhere\olt''d nations in fiermany, 217. 

(iaJlus, Asituiis, inciiTs the displeasure 
ot Tibeiius. how.i. 12, Uehadniarncd 
t iiisnnia, formeily viife to Tiberius, 
12. his ambition, 12; opposed to the 
licence of the playus. .*1 , his flatlei j% 
71; defends the pn*vaihn^ luxury, 
71, bis tlispnto 111 the s+nate with 
Til' iu« Piso, 70. his dispute uith Ti- 
beriu.s there, 7ijj , is stinsed to death, 
226, lijpocnsy of Tibeniis, 220. 

(j^kis, ,CaniTUiis, one of the college vV 
htteen, i 220 ; reproved bj Tiberius, 
2"b. 

((.illus, Clinns, bcinislied for his friend- 
ship to Seneca, i. 441, 

Galliis, TIereiimiis, commandcT of the 
fust le^fioii, and poverner ol Tlonna, 
II 21b, lw 2 tatt.uks tlie Uatavians, 2ln, 
IS tcikoii into a share of the command 
with VoAibi, and nariowly' e^capos 
b,'!!!;? irflirdered by the soldiers, 215 

G.iilus, 1'nblius, .1 Tloinaii knight, b.v 
nidied loi his inlimacv with Fenius 
Hiifus and liiiciiis Veins, i 44.9 

Galtus, Hubiius, ohtamb paidon for the 
cohorts at Brixelmm, ii. 103. 

Oalius, Togoinus, his extravagant flat- 
tery deiided by Tiberius, i. 21.'!. 

Gallus, Vipsaniu*. pi a>tor, his death, i. 
b7. • 

Games, quinquennial, instituted by 
Nero, i. 30.1; celebrated at Rome, 

• 444: the foolish and pompous pane- 
gyrics made there upon Ntro’s reign, 
44 1. 

Gamc,s, secular, celebrated under Clau- 
dius. 1 2.13; as ttlsc^ uiiiler AiigUbtus, 
214 ; and under Duin!ti.i,n, 2.14. 


Ganna&rus, .i descrtci and pirate, hi ads 
the rebelhoiin lfhau*clanM, i. 2.1 H, m 
« ei/cd and blain, 2.1h. 

Garamantes, king of the, succoutk Tac- 
fannas, i 170; his ambassadorB, a 
singular sight at Rome, l^l 
Gaul,insuriectionin, 1 . 132, suppresaed, 

1 3S 

Gauliff a nation rich and iinwarlike, i. 

262; their nobility claim a shaie in 
^ the public honours of Home, 262 , rc,i- 
aonuigH against their pretensions, 262 , 
they tire ad It fed into the senate, 2o4 ; 
a general Tax imposed upon them, 
382. 

Gemmiua, a Roman knight, doomed to 
the pains ol treason, i. 221. 

Geminus, Ducennius, i 184. 

Geminus, Verdins, Kent by Veipasian. 
destroy* Anicctu.s and ins followers, 
11. 166 

Gemianicus, the son of Driistis. adopted 
by Tiberius at the desiie ol Align .'tu*., 
and the .urn of August us m tins, i. 4 ; 
commands eight legions upon the 
Rhine, 4; acquires ilie proconsular 
powci, 14, the anme** m (/tMliianv 
desne him for their emperoT, 23, In* 
is unjusllj hated b\ his grand rnotlier 
X.itia« and his uncle Tibeiins, 21; and 
•beloved by the Romans, 21. he pie- 
luotes the pstHbhshmcnt of Tiberius, 
21, his bchatiouT and reasoning^ lu 
the mutimms Icidous, 25; he heai-s 
thm oompUints, 26 , h..*. the enipue 
oflered to him, and shows his iinlig- 
• nation, 2t> , hi.s hfe threntened, 26 , his 
p( iplexily, 27 , he is lotred to sati-fv 
the iiniuiv soldiers from his owti eof 
f-rs, 27; bungs tho'-e in Upper Gcr 
immy to s\ve4lr nlUgiHnce to Tibenrs 
2S, expo.suilates wutb the luniinous 
soldiers, 29; is censured tor not with- 
drawing from them, 29, dismisses 
Agri}ipin.i, 29 , his bpe»*qii to Uis unis, 
.•0, it.s etiicacy, J2 , esamincb the con- 
duct of ihi^eentuiioiii.. .iT.^prepHre'* 
to fmht the soldiejs wl.o pci hist m 
their sedition, his stiaiagcm to 
reclaim the mufflimis soldiery, .14; it 
succeeds, and they butclnr»one an- 
other, .11, Avliat ternlile havoc they 
niadti, S.*) , he l.cment** this, .H ; ae’l • 
leads them against the German-., .15 , 
a tiumipb decicc*d to him, 3S; liw 
conduct agamRt«the Gennans, ;ib; he 
is snluied knpeiator by the aimy, by 
the dnuctioii of 'libenus, 4J ; bow 
uniAcj'.ally he is ftetmed, ‘i9;*h:s 
tenderness and geuerohitj to the so.'- 
diers, '19; a sbow' of gJadiatois exhi- 
bited in his naftio, 53 , delibeiates how 
to prosecute the wmi in (Teriuany, 38 , 
Ills proreedingti, 59, (lO, passes the 
Visurgis, (it Iciirns the designs of 
Armiiiius, 02; tiaversts the camp m 
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disguise to kn<;,w the sentiment of 
the soldiers, ' hears his own 
praises, t) 2 ; his propitious dream, 
OS; his speech to the army, conduct 
and exhortations, 63, his good intel- 
ligence, 06, hit. wife’s conduct and 
hravery, ; he raises a monument of 
arms with a proud inscription, 67; 
embarks with some legionb. ank suf- 
fers a ternhle shipwreck, 82, hence 
his great grief and melancholy, 824 * 
he invades the Marsians, and recovers 
one of the eagles lost wkji V aruH, C9 ; 
r *.vagcs the count! y, and* outs the foe, 
fiP , his great bounty to tlie soldiers, 
70 , his tnuinjih, 60 ; the love and 
fears of the peojdc for him, 80; the 
provinces beyond the sea decreed 
to him, S3, lives in friendship with 
Drustis, notwithstanding the division 
of their friends. S3 ; is consul lor the 
second tune, SS, visits Greete, 8 H; as 
also the coasts of the Trojioutis, 89 ; 
Consults the oracle of Apollo at Colo- 
phon, 89. his geivMositi to Piso, Ills 
enemy, 80, proceeds to Aimcnia, 99; 
cr»‘ates Zeno king of that country, 
90; his humane and forgiving spint, 

91 , hib dilfei'cnce w ith Piso iu ightened 
by oflicious friends, 91 ; his noble and 
modest behaviour to the ambassadors • 
of the Pajthians, 91 ; the court paid » 
to him bv theii king, 91 ; he tiascls to 
Egypt, 92; his popularbehaviour thcic, 
and thence blamed by Tibeiius, 92 ho 
visits the Egiptian aiitigiuties, 92, m 
thwarted and aflYonted by Ti-o, 98, 1«\ 
falls ill, and is heheiMl to be he 
will hod, 98; bis apprehensions and 
complaints, 98 , he rcnoimces all 
fnendsliip with Piso, hisaftecting 
speech to his friends, 98 , liis mtvice 
to Agnppina, 99 , he exjures, oo , tm, 
amiable Character, 109, he is univer- 
aallv lamented, lUO, compared to 
Alexander the Great, and surpaisung 
mm ih^-Mctue, 100 , his hodv cx- 
pobed to public view,*'JO0, whctlier 
poisoned, a quesyon, 100 , honouis 
decreed to liis ftieroory, lo;* ; his 
RBlies .attended by the iiiagistintes of 
Italv, and earned by tribunes and 
ceniunons, 109. his remains deposit^'U 
in the tomb of' Augustus, IIU, his 
funeral thought not suflicicntJv mag- 
nificent, 110 ; his drath revenged, 118, 
Geiinans, their oic'inal, ii. 287, Ihcir 
regi'-teis and histones, what, 28. s , 
tkeir make, form and complexion de- 
Hcnbed, 291; their character, 2‘>I , 
thciT nchea eon'«ist in numbera of 
cattle, 291 , tbty havt. not the u.se of 
siJiei or gold, 292 ; but exchange one 
commodity for another, 292 , those 
bordering upon the frontiers of the 
llouiaiis exceprad. 393, they arc sup- 


posed not to abound in iron, 293 ; their 
arnioui, and manner of maklIlf^ w^ar, 
293 ; their greatest disgrace, what, 2% ; 
theur manner of choosing kings and 
generalB, 293; none but their priesth 
allowed inflict punishment, 295. 
their usual custom of forming their 
anmeff, an incjtanient to valour, 296 , 
their women uhefiU and assi^ang even 
in battle 290; thcir worchip, and 
deities, 297; method of divining by 
lots, 299 ; the> have divine presages 
and admnmtjons from horses, 300; 
ttieir method of divining in aflhirs of 
the highest conaequence, 300, their 
manner of reckoning time, 300 ; tlicir 
manner of assombling their diets, 300 ; 
their manner of proposing and de- 
bating afloirs tbe»‘e, 301 , citmcs and 
punishiiipiits, 301 , their method of 
choosing rulers and ofiicers of jUbllri*. 
3U3; their muions of honour, and 
inaimei of bestowing it. 8u3 , the], 
cannot brook repose, yet have an aver- 
sion to labour. 305, they have no 
cities, 306, tbeir manner of building, 

306 , the dress of their men .and women, 

307 . their laws ol matrimony, then 
pnmsbincnt of ndulteiy, .109 ; their 
cuatom of educating tliciry until, 310 , 
their manner ol making up quairels 
of one family with anotbci 312 , they 
are famous lor their libeialiiy ami hos- 
pitality, "12. then usual wav of spend- 
ing their time, .312; find lu.aunei of 
consulting, 313 ; their excess m drir.K- 
ing, 313; their food and manner of 
living, SM , tluii public diversions, 

I 31 f , thev are e%ecedtngly addicted to 
gaiiimor, 311. thou m.suoer of ticalfng 
hbives, 3l,», arc straugcin to usury, 
315 , their tillage ami husT»andry, .llfi , 
then funcinl solemnities, .'llo; the on 
giiMl of seveial n.itums of them .317 , 
then -rie.tt power i.nil biavcT> . in cmii- 
paii oil of otlo'r imtioiis, 

Giniuui'', whilst under the ctlcet of a 
deb,* tick, att.iiked by (Seiitanniens with 
irlimie ihiughtei, i 3{i, thetr couiiselsi 
how to deal with the ]loinan<. lu dis- 
tress, '17, they .attack the Itonmiis 
with ashuiiince of victory, 47 ; are de 
f*atv'd and '^buighteTPd, 48, thru pnii 
cip'd advantages against an in\adei, 
.*>'* , iheir inighiy defeat and siauetiti r, 
6.7 , th'>v me enraged ]>v .i Roman tio- 
phy, 60, tliough defeated they try 
anothei buttle, 00, tlie^ advantageous 
post, (lO; they axe 1 ou ted and slaugh- 
tered, Q7 , their courage, 67, they are 
unfit for a close engagement, (>7; th«M 
reckon Ihe Homans invincible, 69. 

Germany, its hounds and situation, iK 
206: Its lands productive of grain, hut 
not kindly to fruit-trees, 291 ; all the 
cattle there sxual\, 291 near lost to 
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the Jlamans, 164 ; but upon the ap- 
proach of the Roman annieb that 
country submits, 249. 

Gei many 1 80 called), a partof Gaul, i 23j 
dislmbances in, 24; how suppressed. 
24 , war with Arminius, 4)11 
Gel^, a slave and an impostor, doomed 
to die bemg at the noad of a con- 
spiTac)' against VitellLuA, 11. 115. 

Oeta. Lucius, captain of the preetorian 
Riiaids to nau<iiu4, aman of uncertam 
faith, 1. 269. 

Gotaizes, king of Partttia, his b^- 
tianties, i. 251 ; is lorced to abandon 
bis klnjriiom, 252; recalled, he plays 
the tyrant again, and isttgaiu forsaken 
bv hi<t people, 25.1 ; hib detectable ly- 
ranuj, 277; routs Meherdales, and 
cuts olThib ears, 280 , his death, 2H0* 
Ootln, their bituation and government, ii. 
,):)5 

(h)thinians See MarsigniaD*t. 

<*o\ ornruentfliow nianv kinds of, 1. 175; 

ono equal and mixed, how r.are, 175. 
CiosemoT of Home, hjc olhre, what, and 
uheti appointed, i 21V 
(jiacchi, heinpioniu.s .nnd Cams, styled 
exciters of the people, i, 1 2.'1 , character 
oi <fracthu.s ns an oialoi, il 416. 
Gratchuc, Scinproniuh, lib character 
and doom, i 57 , the adulterer o1 .1 uli.a. 
37 , thence b.mished to rereina, and 
.issRfi*. mated hv oulei of Tihenub. 87 ; 
he dub biQvely, 38; hb son (’ams, 
lOX 

Cirmi ills, his envious conduct, 

I 3 I S • 

<li.rnm.i. Vomponia, accused for cni- 
lUHcmp n lull I ‘411 supeisutioti, and a(^ 
(iUitud, I 33.1, hei gieat age and aJ 
Ihction, 3^1 

Gmiun, AluM.Ttins, n Roman knight one 
of the uonspi/.tojs ag.uiiit Neio, i 

Or.mii.!?, Quintus, accuses Culpumius 
Pis«i. I Ui8t 

Giaptus, Net* ’s fjcedman, .a 'subtle .ind 
w n Ued coflrtiei , 1 IH-'' , foigt.s a plot 
agnmst C*ornt.Uus Syda. 315 
Grati.mus, Tatiiis, ch.iiged with tre,a 
son, and executed, i 23.'^ 

Greeks adniire chicllvlhi n o-wn exploits, 

1 107, rlieii Irecdoni of sp'ech, 177 
Gnplius. Plotius. a pciuilor, u ir>9, 
appointed praetor ui the room of Tei- 
tiu!> Julianus, 224. 


II Mi'S, Mount, winter begins suddenly 
iheie, 1 189 • 

Whlir.iniasbiis, no earthquake felt there 
in 1200 years, i. 192 

llnlotus, the eunuch, administers poison 
to hiK master Claudius, i 311 
Ilaterius Deeunus, cWsul, I 1.18 
Hatciiuh, Quintus, offondb Tibcims, i 


13; obtains pioUction fiom Livia, 13; 
vindicates the ])iayt*r!i, 54 j arraigns 
the luxury of the RomanH, 74, bis 
death and quality, lOG; cliaracter of 
hb eloquence, 196. 

Hehua, the iinpciial freedman, a poi* 
soiicr, 1 . 313. 

Helluiiil, a fabulous account of them. 
11 342. 

llelviconca, ii S3.5. 

JWviiliub Priseus. See Priscus. 
HoUius Rufus, saves a Roman citizen, 
i. 120 , hiN ilward, 120. 

Ileraldb and priests, question of the 
rank of, i. 146 

Hereiilcs, his pillats reported to be 
standing, ii 321; he ot Kgypt the 
oldest of all, i 9.3; he of Xlcunt 
Sambulos, his h out nig horses, tlicir 
mn.iculnns feats, rt»; appears to his 
priests in their •>Uv ]>, 27P 
Hcrcnnius, <*onim.'m'h r of a legion, is 
shun by nidcr of V„h ntmus and Tutor, 
11 250, their reasons for his murder, 
2.50 

Horenuais .Scnecio, put to death, and 
why, 11 .346. 

Hcrmunduri, their character and situa- 
tion, li .3.33 , their conrp.st svith the 
^ Catti about the proper' y of a nver* 

; they prove <on(|Uciur8, 3.53. 
•Hierocmsarcti, its mhabitAnts claim a 
right of kauctuary, whence, i 145. 
Iliiir.us, fieedman to Vitcllms, his 
ciidi/rc against CJiums i. ulus, go- 
vt inoi of Spain, 11 . lit), IS himself 
• dooiixil to imui'.lnncnt, 110, 
llispo, rtoniiiniis, an accuser, i. 51, 
hiiiist'lf coiidi'TiiiH'd. .36J. 
llistoiiiin, di ty^pf the, i 147. 

Hioiory, I hat of the lice btatc, how 
nhounding in airrei^hle matter, i.l75, 
the Use of it, 175 , the fully and lufaniy 
of fiiippri s.siMg ji, 17S 
Ilornuis, Iretdmaii to Vcbpasian, ad- 
lanctd to the ciiuektiian 4)!inity, ii 
221 a 

II. »* talus, Marcus, grandk'm to the orator 
1 lortenkiu.s, his (qn’dt quality and po- 
MTiy, 1 77, his .speech to the senate 
fci suppoit, with hi.s addieks^o Tihe- 
Tiuh, 77 ; the senate fovouratih' to him, 
78 ; how treated by Tibenii*., 78. 
Jlvicamana, at w.ir with P,.rthia, i 370, 
send ambassadois to Rome, 370. 


Iberian 8, whence fcpf«nB» 2.34 
Icoliu, fVeedinan to Galba, vested M^lb 
the equestnim dignity, and new -named 
M,irtianns, ii JO, Ins great sway m 
the niniistrj, 10; he eombiries witli 
L.ico, lo, is executed b> eouimand of 
Otho, 3.3 

Iceni.nns, a poweiful neople in Rritnin, 
1 . 290, then biavii? and defoat, 2'JO 
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IlUriumi the lti{sion:t there reuruiteU, 
1. 450. 

ImpoiatoT, its orlpinal meaninff, i. 3; 
who the lust t;encxal saluted hy that 
name, IS 3. 

Inccndianos, how readily dclucrrd to 
VuniRhment b> their brethren, i 23. 

Incest, laws atrainiit, i, 27r>. 

Indus, Jiilms, a liaul, an enemy to Ju- 
lius Floruf., 1 1?S 

Infonners, nae oJ, i. 51; then activity. 
11?, 131 ; styled the guardians ol* the 
IttVk K by Tibenus, 1 74. t* 

Inumom'eius, a (ieima’i leader, his ad- 
vice lieiccr thnii liial of ArminiiUi, 
and thciioe iHrtter liked, i 47; how he 
esCfijied U)Mn a deleiit, his intie- 
pidilv, G7 ; he deveUs lo MaiolKiduus, 
b;i 

JnsecJiinns, a people ineiidl} to tlie Ho- 
mans, 1 J.Ji. 

Ireland, its sit nation, size, soil, amt cli- 
mate, II. :«>8 j a jietty kinp fiom thence 
under the piottet ion of Apiiola, iibS. 

Italian allies ikcevved by punnihes Irom 
Home, I 12 1 

Itaiicuiv, son of Flavius, .and nenhevr to 
ATimnius, hfiit fjom K(*inc to ink* 
over the (’heiusci, i. 537, the beam- 
inn}? of his leign popular, hut <lis 
tresfced witli lactKius, 237, is intoxi- 
cated with good foitiinc, and giovvi,* 
tyrannical. 2 >8; is cvpclleil, hut u*- 
stored, and (ontinues to afflict the 
Choiuiican slate, 2 '>8, 

Italy, how guarded, i 137, a Seiviie 
War tlieie, how checked, 171, fioin* 
Mie Fo to the Alps, posst'seed h> iht 
tronjis of Vit' Hiuv, u 80 

Ituiea annexed to llu pri^viiice of S>ri.t, 

I 281 

Jturius, instigated lO accuse Agnppimi, 
i 32', hatusued, 327, uTalji.d. iroiii 
exile by Neio, .{(d 

Jzatcrt, king of the Adiabeniaiis, deserts 
Mehcrxai,:!i«, i 280 


Jerurali'M, its de»,ription and siMia- 
tion,ii.27I, If- strong fnrl ideations,. *7fl, 
then alleger! eiiuse, 273 , its siimptuoii.s 
Temple 273 , the i oniiiiaiid of flu 
city dividtd 1 m tween Smmn and .John, 
auruamed Baigioias, 273, the deO'iuv 
and comin.ind of flic Tcitiple in the 
liandR ot hleazar, 27fi; the -ity is he- 
weged ov I’ltus, 270. 

Jew^y, their rise ami aiil'quiiy, ii 203, 
tin ir religious oidiiiineeb, 2i>7 ; their 
peculiar ctu monies and customs, 2i,8 , 
their \aiioui» lot .sinct, the time of the 
Assyrian cinpi.e to the f-iege of Jeiii- 
h,iitm by 'J tus. 272, thi ir leiigious 
holemnitien abolished at Koine, i 10l»; 
ft great number j^amihed to SardJin.i, 
106; they are obliged to leave Italy, 


or 1 enounce their national litcs. lOfl; 
theii insui ructions in the tune ot Cali- 
gula and Claudius, ,304. 

John, surnamed lUrgioras, one of the 
governors of Jurusakm, employs as- 
bahsins tfiho murder Eleazai, li 2/(1 
he tnJ^es possebsion of the Temple 
there, 276, , 

Jortian, that river described, ii 270. 
Juba, king of Mauritania, 1 137 
Juda*a, that pioviuce jirays un abate- 
ment of taxes, 1 81 , auntwed to the 
ovvininent^ot S>ua, 2M; nil excepr 
eiuhalem leducod hy Vespasian, 11 , 
7o; Its boundaiics dcsciibed, 2/0, it-> 
natujiil histoC), 270, a suuiniar> of its 
government from the Asi-yrian ernpue 
till the siege of .tcrusalem by Tit ns, 
272. 

Julia, daughter of Augustus and w,fe of 
Tiberius, hei chdi.icicT and intrigues, 
I. 37; hani-hed hy Augustus, and 
doomed to pciish thiough want ht 
Tihenus, .?7 

Jali.i. daughter of Duisus. marrii il to 
blero. i 12.3; hei impnuknee, I'lij, her 
second maii'ftgf , 22S, hci death caused 
by Mcssaliii'i 3‘n. 

Juba, dcughtei of tJr nnaiiiciis. birth of, 
1 . 8S; hioukbt to ltul>, 1U8, hei mai- 
iiasc 221 

Julia, grandaught'i to Augu-tus, l»i- 
nished, I 122, (lie« m < Mle 2(f.'i 
Juli.i Augusta, uiotlu-r nl 'I'lbeiuis. » 
200, biM tkatb and Inni lal, 207 , c baut c 
lu tile foiKliict of Tibcims, 207. 

Julia CctiMiia .ueiisedMit nicest, i 271, 
ham .bed, 27l> 

’uli.mns 'I'lrtiiis fltes loi lear of bei.i'i 
moid'ned ii 12:i , ajipomfidbi Vitcl- 
Ims to reclaim the .sobliets, and aots 
ovei to the bide of Vi spasj:in 1 72 , bis 
characlci, 18/, fointuaiids at Teiia- 
1 iTU i.s taken hi Lui'iiis \uelliub. and 
murdued 01 him. I.SS 
JuJtinus Tcitius dtgraik'l* fiiriii t) t 
pr.id nsbip bj tlic binati ^ ii 221, is 
rc‘ loitd, 22 > ,, 

Julius Ausp"\. dissa.idis lh(’ jicopk i f 
Itheiuis fiuiii )ci (lit, 11 2M 

J’lJiu- I'Monn. an i.i-uigeiit 111 Ga.,!, i 

I *.?, kills bmiseil, 13‘» 

Juims I'loutinns See Trontii.u. 

Julius Man-iuitus I ilk-d by ho* son at 
the battle ot JkdTiacum. 11 131. 

Julius hlftitiabs, the tiihunc, saspected 
of the eons 1 iracv against Galbi ti 2i. 
Julius Sabiiius Sci Saffinus, .Iiilius 
Julius SdCiovir, an insmj;ent lu Ganl, j 
132, Ids tli’vwe, l.t3. his hiircsse,, 
1.3.3, u, defeated, J33, kills himsct^, 
130. 

.lull us '1 iitor. See Tutor. 

Jniiia, sister of MareUR Krutns, death 
ul, 1 . 15.1 , her will, 1.3;t 
Juiiiub, ft dealer in cliaims, i, 72, 
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JunfiiR Dcrimos, consul, i, 30fi. 

Jiyntw, his vrjcst, gcnt*rally conAncd to 
Jloiue, i. M3; 'wliat inimumtieiss he en< 
joyetl, Hi6. 

Justus Fabius. a speaker in the Dialogue 
on (hatorjMi, 39D. • 

JavciuU's, spoitii mstUutetf hy^ero, i. 
.%3 , uyhc'in int*n of aJl rank a debase 
thenis(Tvt**i, 363. 

Kings were fhc original magistrates of 
Koine, 1 . 1. 

Knights, lioman, not siifiV-red to aafo- 
ciate with actors, i 3-1, their ohlatiun 
upon the icrovci' nf Lima, IMt ar, 
count of their jmliciAl poMcr, 80r. 

Liveo, Antistliis, Ins ncconipJisJimeiits, 
1 Io3, not ri flatten r ot pov'ci, and 
thenc€ chccKtd fioin rising to the hist 
(!ii,nKn‘s. lo2. 

Jiuheo, Asiniiiiis, onee futoi to Ncio, 
rll^tnlglll^he(l with the irm&nUr orua- 
iTicnts, 1. 310. 

1/alit'O, CUtuluis. Sec (’liuulius, 

Laliro, Poniponius. See l’oni]ioniUR 

Luheo 

Lalno, Tilidins, nerused loi not pnnish- 
uu; ilu Ailuitenes of hi*- nifie, i lOh 

Lni .1 (Icmoiiinns cKiini a ii<;ht to the 
tcinpK* of Duma, i 1S3; their plea, 
1H*{. 

L/(rn, a noble Greek, falls by the cruelty 
ot Tiberius, i 22.!. 

l.ii. 0 Ser Loineliiis L.icn 

dc» roc vjMiinst suoJi as maned 
slavis, 1 3<i,J, iii.in\ of illusiiioiiN 

r^i.ilU 5 cnUi t)u jiublio lists as glad* 
dtol s, 41 

Laiiiia, A'.Iiv^i j)iocou.suI of Afric.i, pio* 
loots jonng (iKKcnus, i lf»3, his 
diatli, cniploMui nt'*, and chaiiK-tei, 
228. 

L-uigohauli. .1 pcoph in number, but 
brji\('. ii.<n#l • tluir rclurum. 332. 

Liioilif'ca, ^t\ 01, o\ Cl thrown by aii 
I .irthduakc, i ;}7l, ir locoicrs again, 
371. 

Latciaims, Plaiuius, lasioied h\ Neio to 
the jAiik of cl SLinitoi, i 31», Miicn 
consul elect, consjuies against Nero, 
12n, hts picf ipitatt doom. 4a4, he dies 
iiingnauiniousl3 , 4 'll 

Latmris. Latinius, a tool of Sejanus. i 
200 ; his tn^ichcry to Titiua Sahinus, 
2011; is impCMhcil, 214. 

Law of vioiatciT majesty, pel version of, 
1. 31. 

I|aws, madp by factum, i lift; their 
number, the sign of a corrupt stale, 
124. 

Laws, Homan, their impotence, and uhy, 
i. ,'i, tliey are vanquished by tn\ou>, 
s7. theirhiston, 12.}. their soVcitigniy 
pieftncd to that ot kings, 123, those 


of the Twelve 'I'ables, how collected, 
123. 

LecaniUR, a soldier suspected of the 
death of Gatba, li. 30. 

Lecainus, Caius, consul, i- 415. 

Leila, the vestal, her death, i. 400. 
Lcmovians, ii .333 

Lenai^ Vipsanuis, condemned, i. 332. 
Lentinus, Terentius, a Ifoman knight, 
convicted at a fraud, i. 379, 

Bent ulus, t nelus, naiiowly escapes being 
murdeiedty the soldiery, i 21, softens 
the senteidlie against Caius SUariUb, 
149‘ Ins death and chaiartci, 1S5 
Leiitu us, GetulicuH, consul, i. ISO'; com- 
mander of the legions m Upper Get- 
roanv, and accused, 231 , his bold letter 
to TilK'nus. and his accuser coiidemncd 
to exile, 231. 

Lcpida, mother of Mcosnlina, i, 271 ; pre- 
sent at her death, 271. 

Lepida, Kniilui, enmes and condemna- 
tion of, i 120, kills litTsclf, 230 
Lepidus, the triumvir, his power swal- 
lowed up in that of Augustus, i. 2, 
his luTbuhnt jmi .suits. 124 
Lepidus, klaicus, guardian to tlie clnl- 
dten of King Ptolemy, i !»'5’ in the 
judgment of Augustus, is qualifktl lo 
, rvign, blit not fond ul it, l.i , plead* for 
Tmius Piso, ll.H, delcnds hi* sister 
• Knuiia, 120; issmt governor to Asia, 
127,246, Ms character. 127 , is named 
by Tiberius to the gov ‘mment ot 
Atiicft, l.W, deelmcsit, l.'K), his Rpeceh 
against executing Liitonns Prisous, 

• 137 , It pii vnils not, 138, restores the 
nioriumcnr,s of Iiih family, 151 ; his wis- 
dom and moderation, laT; his death 
and nobility. 412^ 

Letters, hj whom httf invented, i 2.’»r» 
l.ewdnes.s and immodest v, tlieit cucou- 
lagcmcnt iimlcr Niro, i 36.1 
Lrt Jvlin, It-, provisions, i. 7.3, 8fl. 

Lra perversion nf, under the 

emptioT.s, 1 . 51 , pum.slniieiitMf Luto- 
rms. 1.37. • 

Lt r l*u)n{i Popp^rn^ mitigation of its 
i n.actnit’nts, i. 12 Bl 
L ihanus, Mount, de.seribed. li 270. 

LihcKs foilmbUn bv tin law of the Twelve 
Tables, I 50, thepc'n.illies mcreasud by ^ 
Augustus, 50 ; ( oiiduet of Tiberiii*-,51 
Liberty, Homan, lounded by Lucius 
Itrutus, 1 1 

Libo, Diusiis, iimTicumsK s.^duced by 
i'liniius C.itus, lulls under the ch iim 
ol treason, i 71, the liteeittul Cfj^un- 
tenance ol Tiberius lowiiids hirn, 72j 
is deserted lu liu fiiemts, end vvhv, 
72, the sti.anflK and oxtravaganl arti- 
cles against him, 72 his slaves exa- 
mmtd bv torture, being /list sold, 7.5, 
finds T'litiiii'' olMlurate, 7.J, isltnifKil 
bv a gu'ud of solij|ei»-. 73, and falls 
upon Ins swoid, yet the pro.*-ecuUua 
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carried on aftei*his4loatli, and hn. for 
tune ‘(7ven to the accusers, 7fi; decie«‘h 
ot the sendtc afrainst Ins nioniorj’, 7t. 
Hho, l.uciiis, consul, i. 56 
Llniiiiis, Marcus, consul, 1. 196; w. 415. 
Liciums Murunui>. See Mucianiis 
Lisui, Vanus, bribes Ins accuscrh, i 231 
Lifjiirm, a woman of, lier frreat*intie- 
puiUv, imd resolute answer to the 
phiTidein><» soldiers, ii. 77 . 

Luiffoues dtdVated by the Sequanians, il. 
246. 

Livia, mother of Tihorin4 1 3 ; wife of 
Au^tubtubi 3 ; her enmity to her 
step -sons, 3; her absolute saay 
over Aupustus, 4, suspetted of his 
deat'i, ,*>, her manapciTieni upon the 
death of Anqiistus to see me the so- 
ven'urntj to Tibc rius, 6; styled Au- 
pTUsta, 8 , flattery ol the senate towards 
her. 1 '1 ; Tibci lus i*. jealous ol her cie- 
dil, 11 , site wppi ais not at the fuiieml 
oftrtininnu'us, .nid wh\, 109 , is seized 
with H viol' nf ihst'Uupei, 146, 
upon ill terms w itii lun son 1 , llat- 

tfiirifi (Il cices Of ■‘t'liatt upon h'*r ill 
ness, Aud su]'plu’atu*ns lor hcj rts. 
iviyen, 116, jejious of l)er]y>\yti, 162 ; 
at yanance with her son, 1 '»|, hoi 
ci'iibitioii, and rcpioaches fv> him, 194 , 
cl'*stTovs mo^t of the taiuih ol Au-'uk- 
t is, and alhcts to shoiv kindness to 
tilt' I'st, 20,1, h(*i incat Ag' , d(>atli, 
And clnraotfi, 2''6 

Lma, 'uie of Diusns, i b3 ; <l»h\ered 
of iii.ile twin-, l()j, joy ol ’J’lheiius. 
10.', (lebiincli^'tl b) Seirmns, l.'ib plots' 
OrMinst lu'i liu-bAiid. l.'»6, htr j* rd'Mnsy 
in’ A^iiippina, li»2, nrf^^'s { 40111011.1 to 
m.inv her, ISO: her ijeuth, 227, dc- 
( n*es Aprainst her statues aiuI im'uiorv, 

2i;{ • 

Lit ilia, wife of Drusiis See Livi.a 
hivineius, Uegulus, Imniahed, why, 1 
SO.'f 

Ln’\, the. ihistoriun, manj enco- 
iiiintns upon Pompt v, « iTu, he re- 
viles not the cueinii's of Ciesar cind 
AimnstuK, but ollyg commends th« m, 
llo, Iriend'hip ot \uausliis, J7o 
hoenst.', 'ihe poiaonei. am .n-tinment o» 
impeiij) lulo, I 311, she pripcue" .1 
‘ (leudly jiotuei loi tlaudius, 311, and 
for Hnt.innicus, ,522 
Lol »a. Prill lima, recvinimeiided to <’liu 
dims for n wite by*' Callistun, j. 27 't, 
(Times bemi? l’. lined n,>ainst her by 
AtrnppinA, ‘'he is doomed to hatiisb- 
ni^lit, and coziipelP'd to kill heisclf, 
2'<1. hei great quality, and immense 
MeaUh.2'4J. , 

Lnadoii, the eity of. anonle mart, i 374; 

abandoned oj .Suetonius, 37.5 
I.onginiu* Sec ETnilios Longinus. 

1 onirns, fassius, ehjisen leader of Vitel- 
Ims s anuj by the .soldierb, Ji. 111. 


Lucan, the pdeC, ill used by Ni;‘ro, I. 
42f5, hates him, and conspires against 
him, 42(1; persisrs long ui denying, 
al lA*it, upon proimscs of pardon, owma 
the con^ipiTacy, 4,31 ; informs ag.iinst 
his motlAr, 431 ; la sentenced to die, 
and pohlj undergow the pains of 
death, 440. , 

Lncihus, a centurion, put to death bv 
the soldiery, 1 . 19. 

Lueilius liosKua. See Basiuk. 

Lueilius, Lorigua. a eoiistant friend to 
jrihi'nus, nis death aiTectfr the em- 
peior, i. 164, his fuucial hoiiouis, 
1(.4. 

Lueiiib, CaPBarf' grandson to Aunimiiis 
lus early death imputed to Lnui i 3. 
Lueius 1*180, proconsul in Ainea, his 
murder, 11 2.11 

Lucius Publius, lua flattery, i 71. 
l.ueiuA Vetus Sec V'elus. Liums. 
l.upi'KUs, Mumrnms, aiHa.it ag/Unst 
(’ll ills, 1^1 2()S, IS obliged yiith In'! 
Icffioiis onlvti' esiajH* lo the Old Camp, 
209, which lu‘ loitillcs, but neglect’, 
foseiiiie pro\ isjoijs, 21 1 , is Ixtsegcd 
by Cu ills, 211 . IS tAkMi and sent to 
be presented to \elida. but in the 
jomticy tluthcr lie Is Uai’i 212. 

Lupus, (’imtius, (ju.csior, -iiinircsses the 
Seiy'ik Will m Jl.ilj, 1 I'l. 

Lupus, Junius, the BeiiAtoi, fl(*r*uses 
Vitelliius, hut is hiiUM'ir kimshed, 1 
297 

Lupus, Nunilsiin, joins Antonins Pri* 
Jims, and brings yvi'h him the eighth 
legeoi. n 1 1 1 « 

Liit(rius, PaiUh Priscii*’, put to dtath, 
*^i IJ7 o 

I.UMiiy, that oflioincih’cl.nmed against, 

1 71*, (KA'iidcit, ,’l , us Brev.ileme, 
119, censujiil »i> 1’i)*emi'., 1.39; liow 
li.iul to l><‘ • iiH'il IIP, How tit last 
1 esf rained ill 

Lyeurgus .ompiledgnod liwsloi Jjji.uttt, 

I 123 « ' 

I.vdi.., whenci' so tailed. 1 lf/2 
Ly„(lus, the' enniu h, poisons his master 
Diuaus. 1 1.59 

Lvgwn.^, tin II situ.ai ion and customs. 11 
33.1 

Lyom. rity (tf d.am.iet'd lij. lire, i 41)1) 
bounty u* Svio, ‘1.5(» 


MArnnoK, the government of that pro- 
vince ehaiTgerl, 1 . 5,3. 
hlAccr, Ciodius, his assaRsiwAtion, for 
laiBinp commotion m Africa, 11. 6. 
Macer, Martins, battle fought by him 
near Cremona, 11 .S4, is in danger ot 
being murdi'ied bj (lie soldiers. 92 
Macei, Pompeiui, the j)r.a*tor. i. 5i) 
Macrina, P«»nipeia, the stjaiige rnme 
allegud against her, and hci banuih- 
inent, i 22J, 
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Uacro, captain of the guards to Tihis 
liut, 1 . 221 ; liiM mtfcchievoUH spirit, 
231 , Ins excessive power, 242 , hepaj s 
court to Caligula, 242 ; tus vilJanous 
pructiccK against the lives of illus* 
tnous men, 244 , his notoi^njia enmity 
to j^rruntiUiH 2H; he is worse than 
Kej/inus, 241; he tnUidcrs hiirinastery' 
Tibentfs, 24b. 

Mieconas, lust favourite to Augubtus, 1. 
12G. 

Majcejuis, Cilnius, once governor of 
Home, 1 . 219. • 

MafficsHiiM nml Astrologers expelled fAm 
luly, 1 74. 

MaaUlrale^, choice of, t^nsferred firum 
the jieople to I he senate, i 14 
'lagistrate#', provmcial, “whv prolnhitod 
from jnesentmg imhlic shWs, i 3d3, 
Magnciyla ruined aneutliquAke, i 85 
iVlaKnesians, rhcjx claim to a saiictuaiy, 
whejiC'-, i 1 1;» 

^lagonti icuni mc.jc of, u 2;S 
lilaiehty, Mol’ticl, that law icvived, i, 
.lO, how (iiffcront it was ol old* 3u. i» 
pervertt'd bv Au,"ustu.s, 50, bj luin 
libels madi- trca.'*on, 50. 
hlaloii, 1, 319. 

ftlalovenilus, general of llie 'Marxians, 

1 , 

RJaluginriMs, Sei\)u«, Ihoijyh piiestof 
Jupiter, dom.inds the ffosemnittit of 
A'-ia, 1 113 Ills Milt ill .allowed, l.>0. 
Manlnio banislied It.iivioi auulurywDh 
V.iiili-i Apui» la. i 8i- 
M.lnlrl^, r.iiruiiii.-t, a henator, complains 
to tbcsiii.iti o^nisuhs ''d indiguitii s 
Inuii the magrsu.ites of iiicnna, who 
a»-‘* convicted, .uni Midci eapiUilly, i# 
?29 

Marc oHus, son in law of Aij*/ustns, i si 
MAiocllus.^lhiimi c»mvi» ted ofaii.iud, 

1 .179, liin (pi.ilitv and (hixattei, .179, 
a'’comit' poveity tlie worst of alle\ ils, 
379 

M.irtvllus,j(^aiidias. nephew to Aujrus- 
t’js, ,i nieu* jouth, highly pn fei rod, 

1 ;? . • 

Marccllns* I’piius, erc.ited pra'tor foi 
c.nc d.iv 1. 27 1 aoc'usi d b) tlic pcojdc 
ol I,>ci.i, .1.14, but acquitted through 
fnction, 3.1 1 , bis fui nms speoi li against 
TlirrcHMin the seiiate, 4.19 , li is mighty 
rewards for acciihing Tbrasea, lOo, 
dt;>piuu between him .'iinl lleividius 
cnncinung ^en'lJilg aTob4i.ssadors to 
Vfsp.ahun, 11 302. Ian artful speech 
on tiiat occasion, 202 
Maicellus, (iranius, piaitor of Rithynia. 

.accused of treabon, but acquUicd. i. 51. 
Martonianni, ihc-ir hraveiy, u 331, ra- 
\ aged by t’atualda, i 94 
Manccus, a Bolin of mean birth, takes 
upon bun the lit'e of a god, u. 108, 
at the heaci of cn ht thousand men 
in\ ides the i’Kdu.ans, 108, is taken and 


thrown amongat wijjd beasts, bnt not 
hurt by them, n)8, is put to death in 
the prest'iico of Vitclhus, 148. 

Marius, Pubhus, consul, i. 383. 

Maxins, Se.iL.ab, condemned and exe^ 
cuted fur incest, i. 223; Ids great 
iiches proAed hib banc, 223; thebe 
seized bv Tiberiuh, 224, 

Maronoduus, king of tlie StieMans, un* 
popular At home, i. 83 , his bpcocb to 
^ his amiy» K4; he xs vanquibhed by 
Armlnius, 84 , and iuvokos the aid of 
the 84; his ])uwer broken, 

91, ivliAt ^ temble enemy to tlie Bo- 
mans, 94, ho giowb old iu exile at 
KAvenun, 94. 

Marriage, various forms of conlitictiiig, 
At Rome, i. 165; marnage with slaveb, 
edict against, 303. 

Marbians, their fences routed by Ca’cma, 
1- .19 

Maibigm, their situation, spctch, and 
dress, 11 3.'15. 

MiVrsus, Vihius, 1 100, accuses Piso of 
tilt* death ot GcTuiAiiicus, 102. 

Mai MIS, Vibius, summons Hiso to his 
trial at Rome, i J02. 

M.utia, wife of FabiUb Maximus, i. ,<>. 
Maitialis, Coiuvlms, the tubiinc, feared 
bv Neio, and dismissed, i 140 
Mai thin ub. Cl ramus, the senatoi, charged 
with treason, i 238, he dies by his 
uwti hands, 23K 

Martma, au infamous woman, i lOO; 
sent to UfUv on suRpieion of junaoning 
(tcrinamcus, 100, hei sudden death, 

. Ill 

Mai nllus, Junius, consul elect, hib sevexo 
sent* nee HiTHiii'Ct Antistius, i 3H,3 
M.issa, Hi bins, a procmaloi in AlYica, 
one ot the assasMiis ol XiUems Tibo, 

II 23 ; « 

Mitcrnus. Curiatius, ii 391; his tragedy 
c f (\ito, 391. 

Matthid, their tenitones and eustonis 
dc*sciil«ed, 11 310 , a silvt-r mine opened 
in their con^iliy, i 2(>0 •• 

Maiuius, Marius, governor of the loari- 
tiiue Alp*<, .ittemnt, to repel thetoiees 
ol Othii, but o#the first shock his 
pcoi>lc are dibsipated, U 77, •the raee 
of the soldiery, 77 ; kindly receives 
K,ibui*« V^llens in his diMress, !(..! * 

Manneus, Junin*’. o.oveH I*oihitiuti lu 
cominumc..iti tbt rogistcrn ut the late 
etuficnnH, thence«to dis'.ovir the ac- 
fUseie, li 22G. 

Maximilla, kgiiatia, Hcvonipames her hus- 
Iwind in exile, i 441 • 

Moxnnus. O'somuB, doomed to bopish- 
nieni mibeurd, i 441 
Maxmiup, fabintf death of, i 6 
jUaximuh, Trebi llius, ,ippomled to .uwchs 
ifae (iauls, i. 3H2, governoi of iJiitain, 
dbcarded, and hib place suj.plicHl by 
Vettius Bolauus, 14. 11 o; his coa* 
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duct and charac^>er '^iihilst in Britain, 
3b2. 

Maxima, general of the Moors in Africa, 

Meherdatcs, called to the crown of Par- 
thiH, 1 . 253; i8 sent by Clauuitis to 
take poKNChsion of the kiiigdont, 2TH, 
hw iU conduct, 27i> ; his confed^^^rntes 
revolt, 2S0 , is routed, and his ears cut 
off, 280. 

Mela, Aiuiffus, a Boman knight, brotheit 
to Seneca, and father to Lucan, ac- 
cused, and dies bv his c$vn hand<!, i 
432; hU great consiideration and autho- 
rity. with kis imincnso legacy to Ti- 
gcllmus and C’ossutianua Capito, 432 
Memnon, a colossus in Egypt, i. 02- 
Mennms, prielect of the camp, his 
boldnes'* in qiieJIincr an lusurrtction of 
the letpians, 1 20 

Merula, Apidtus whv srriick fioiii the 
list of senators, i IS.t 
Mcrula, Cornelius, death of, i M3 
Alessalu, Covvinus, gloried in having 
horvod under fassius. yef exalted by 
Augustus, i 177 

Messaid, Valeniis, consul, i. 334; his 
poverty and good character, 334 
Mess, lid, Valerius, aritul flattery of, i S 
Messala, Vipstuius, his elmTactci. ii 
1 JO , his ronducl ii» the fi< 1 1, M7 g.uns 
vast apphiuse in tlu senalo liy pie iding 
for hih biothvr Aquilius iiegulus, 
220 . 


.Mesbalina, the eiu press, hei rapacious- 
ne,,8 and ram our to Valerius Asiatieus, 
1 . 2J8 , slic procuits tlie death oj l*op- 
pira Sabiiui, the eld*'!, 2Js, is bent to 
destioy Agrippuia. 2 'j 3, bei despt r.ito 
pas-siou lor Siliii-, I'.il ^ej imidiu's^ ui 
the pursuit of U. 2 m , her eMt*e ,tgant 
Knvdness, 2or/ , iii Mu ib,enre of hc’ 
biisbiiml she iiierries ’^diiis, 26.'), her 
nuptials publuh and foimally cib*- 
bialcd, 2fi(> , b<‘i Ir ntu not and \o 
luptuoi^i«i|iss. 2ii'' , she IS ihrmtened 
wIili lb< \en‘’''‘.'niee ofVhe enipeioi, 
2ijS V'^t viniuji s to meet him, 2(/» , 
herim]>oiiuu.Uo< ntj^'aties tot'laudius. 
2<>'J, IS I'tU to (I'Mlli l>> cl tiibum,272, 
decree tli*' sf u-ife, 272 
Messaluiu-i, Coita, his Jl.itti’img iiiot'ji 
' against ibt lucinoi, of T-iho Ui’.sus, 
1. 74, his odd niofioii, KiS. Ms for- 
wardness lo gTdiitv tlu (rueltv and 
tyranny ol Tiheiui't, 207 he is ai- 
T&igiud in the h^-nale, 2i I , liis crimes 
dctfbted, 2M, his eluraci ci , IM 3 , he 
apj/eals to I ibeiius, and gams liis pro- 
tection, 215 , his accuser punished, 

216 j 

McssaiintiR, VaUiivR, liiA speech in de- 
fence of ii'.'igjstratf s who earned then 
wiles iruo ftie piovinci s, i 126 
Mess?niaiis claim aright to the temple 
of Diana, i. Ib3. ^heir plea. 183. 


Miletus, people of, pretend « right to a 
sanctuary there,, i. 146. 

Millchus, a traitorous freedman, urged 
hy his wife, betrays his lord, and tirst 
discovers the conspiracy against Nero, 
1 . 430; hifirewards, 4 JO 
Milvian (pudge, tbv nightly rcvellirigH 
there, u 345 , inaisam* at thc^ li 5, 37. 
Minos gives good laws to Crete, i. 123 
Minutlus, Therrnns, accuMd and con- 
demned, but turns evidence, i, 216. 
MiiAcles, some said to l>e perfonned by 
\espasiaii. it 259 

Mirhndates, king of Vontus, caused a 
general masshciu of the Bomans in 
Asia and the « lc^, i 163. 

Mithridates, of Bosponis, he gathers 
forces and kSOizcs the kingdom of the 
Dandarides, 2vSt) . husdcspciute Ibrtunv 
and great distress, 282. he throws 
himself upon the mcicy of runonch, 
282*. iscnrticd to Tlome, 2H3 , th*'>boM 
iicKs o^'hih bt'hHMour there, 283 * 

Mithndatos, the Il>eunn, fat'oured bv 
Tihi'iius, 1 233; pairib the kingdom of 
Aniienia, 252, his violent .idminis- 
tration, 252, is dtthioiicd and mur- 
dered by Jihadaiiiistus his nephew, 
and the Inisbnnd ol Ins daughter, .300 
■Miicsier frcediinii to Agrippina, <lais 
himself af hei Imwral pile, i ,J59. 
Mnester, the comeduui, i 266, put lo 
death, 271, 

two legume thru*, i 157 
Moneses, iippomfid gi'Mcrol liy '’*olo- 
gesos. 1 ,'{07; h'ldcni into Aitnini;., 
hut finds Ijgiams icsuly lo leceive 
h’ni, 367. 

Mfniohu/.U!* ihtitcs VoUigeses to war,,’ 

Mont mils, Alpums Sn* Al]^xi<us 
Moniuuus, Curti'.s. iin used, i 160, lus 
virtiu*, iiiuo'eTict, jud v'titmgs, 10(>. 
lijsvenlnut, Itsl 

Aloritanu'-, Cuitius, tlu* hemitor, pin 
]«»'.( - iliiit pubiu honour* f e p.ud lo 
ilo Ml moil uf I’lsn, u 22.'i , hiSNpeecii 
\i i] e senate fujamst Ki guslis, one of 
the ,« f users. 2*>'‘ 

MMitami^, .fuiius, a suritor, assanUed 
hi Neio m itie d.ii J , lepulsc ♦ liun, .iiid 
tluiKi' lorceil lo ilu , i 
Montiinii*. I’raulus, a l(»velv youlh dt - 
hauched ny T^le-s.ihmi, i. 270, put ti» 
death, 271 

Moiitanus, Votienus, o man of eelebrated 
wit, <iceus<,n of invettues agalnsi Tl- 
beiiiip, 1 . 183, he is lonhemned, 183 
AIokps, his nddre'^s to stiure the sub- 
jection of the Jewisli nation to hnu- 
selC, 11 267 • 

Alucninub, l.ieuiius, In*, character, ii 8 ; 
rules over Srri.i, 70; ins speech to 
VcNpisi.in, 116, adinimsIeiA to h's 8ol- 
rlieis the otiUi of alleeianci' io V'fbpa- 
bian, 119, hib spcich to the people of 
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Antioch} 120; holds a council atBery- 
tim 12 i , 15 appointed leader ai;aintitVi. 
telhu‘<i,l22} dlMiKibltion of the licet} 
122 ; his bone arts to raise money, 122 ; 
is stung with envy at the sudden vic- 
tnriei- of Antimius, 1(59, j^s trearh'Ty 
CO Mm, 189; in his lettem boasts to 
tli« senate of bis services, ^97 , ar- 
rives Itonie, and bears universal 
sway, 203; muideis Calpuniius Oale- 
nanus, 203, las artlul address and 
mttndffement in regard to Antonius, 
224 . haraiifrues the ssnatc in behalf 
ol the accusers, 229 ; lus disposar of 
the soldiery, 220; sends over Papirius, 
a centurion, to Africa^to nmider l.u- 
cius Piho the pioconKUi, 232 ; he tniihes 
elioice Ilf Gftllus Aninus and Pctihus 
rercal)!* for curnmaudeis of the army- 
in Germany, 217, makes clumges and 
promolioiis, 2-17; orders the son of 
Vitellms to be slam, 258, raiinot en- 
j dine that Antnnuis should nltcnd Tto- 
mftian in the uiUndcd expedition, 
2>>8, s^hen intoriiied ol the suciess of 
the* llomaiis a<jaiiist the TrevenanS} 
lie n<!\ ISC') Doniitian to retue to Lyons, 
yhcTc they anive, 2()2. 

Mumnnus See Inipercus. 

Musonius the 'I use, in, i 391 
Musonius, HufUK, banished for Ills sig- 
nal icputatuin by Nero, i. til ; de- 
rided find abused by the soldiery, f<h 
rtt onnuoTidiTig the blessing's of peace, 
and enlarging on the calamities of war, 
II 190, actuals ruhlms Cdci of Iiai- 
lUtr h\ false -witnesses, pioeuied the 
death of Hartif Noianus 202, obtaJi-. 
sonti nee against him, 225. ^ 

'M^sul.inians a ptoplc of Afiiea, i 
s? 

Papius, his tlattery, i 71. 

N4H\RiiT,t, their situation and reli- 
gion. 11 . 335 

\nplcs, rliTTast confluA of people there 
to hem ihcio .sing on lln. stage, i 41^’ , 
the theatre falls without liuiniig <in>- 
hod V , n 5 Tvi e r 0 ' s in 1 1 1 enee from I h is, 
.111(1 groat jo\. 'll.'i 

Naihon Gaul, pniib-ge allowed to tho 
sfuiators of that pi ounce, i 28'1 
Naicissus, a ficeilm.in, i 2(57 , suborns 
two rourte*!ans to aecu'C Mos^.dma to 
Glandius, 2<i7 , confirnis the charge of 
hei niariMpt wilb Siliiis, and InghtenB 
the enipi loia 2iw , ol his own accoid 
orders Messalina to be executed, 271 . 
hl^ public rewaid, and pc'-ti^jiit swa;, 
^ 272; iTiveiuhs boldly against Agrip- 
pina, .'lOb ; Ins giiefs and complanus, 
,;10 , is dooiiK'd bv Agrippina to }K-rish 
in pi .son, ,313, is boJoved b> Nero for 
his viees, 3H, 

Nansci, ii. 33-1. 


Na.sica, Ciesius, coinpfiandt a legion in 
Britain, 1 . 29j. * 

Naso, ^ aicnus, chosen to supervise the 
building of a tempie to 'i'ibcnus in 
Asm, i. 193 

Natalis, Antonins, a Homan knight, one 
of the conspirators against Nero, L 
-436, 11 the great confidant cd* C^uus 
PittB, 43d; is terrified with the rack, 
and confesses, 431 ; is pardoned, 440. 

Nauportuni, plunder of, by mutmeerS} 
i 17. 

Nen, the riv^. ii, 289. 

Nepos, Plavnis. the tribune, feared by 
Kero, and dismissed i 441. 

Nepus, Manns, for his vices degraded 
from the senate, i. 85. 

Nero, Die emperor, accession of, i. 312, 
his title reckoned unjust by the popu- 
lace, 313; his humour profuse and 
rapaeiouB, 314; abofe the control of 
slaves, 314; makes a funeral panegy- 
lie upon Claudius, composed by Se- 
neca. 314, the first Bonmn emperor 
who needed another man’s eloquence, 
31.5 : he wanted not some grounds «f 
Bcicnce, 315; hia hist speech to the 
senate, and scheme of future govern- 
nieut, 315,' makes piepaiations for the 
war m Parthia, 317; refuses compli- 
ments and Ktatiies, lestrains accusa- 
tions, does aiU of meicj, and pro- 
tessea great clemeiicy, 31 9 , falls in love 
-with A(ti, 319, IS consul, .319, hie 
pleasures wfi\ indulged by his inims- 
teis, 3I'», Loathes his Mile Octa via, .319, 

, surremlera himsi It entirely to Seneca, 
320, isflware ut his niolhei'sart.s. .'{21) 
m.ikes her .i miylity present, 320, di.s 
iiusiei Pallas, 32 J , icalous of Bn- 
taiiniciis, 329, causes him to be poi- 
soned, *322 , atlc(t.«^io lament his death, 
324; gives \.isl ;;iiirs to Ins tiiendb, 
324 ; hiH wild nocturnal lambies and 
rcvellin'^s in Uomo, .'12H, bcrtdves lus 
aunt Domitia of Pans her i*'*cd- 
pian, 331 , is cmisul a slbfflid tinii, 
332 ; erect*? a wooden amphitheatre 
ui the ticld of Mais, ‘l.';2, is consul a 
third tune, :5;*2 ts jiroclaimed 1 nijit 
rator, 340 the many flattcrifs of the 
senate toll mi, 340, falls in lovewitliPop- 
ptua, 31 1, removes Otho from Koine,- 
3-15, his vilenesfl and suspicions, 34.5 ; 
diuads t'omeluis SylUi, and diives him 
into banishment* 345 , lus purpose to 
abolish nil .'ll?, tbe ieasoning.s 

of rlie senate against this, .'M7 , lesolves 
to kill his mot he 1 , is tianspiwtod 
Viith a passion Im ropp.ea, and insti- 
gated bj hei aits 3.'*'!, ..voids his ino- 
thei,3,5t, Ijiuff* It ditticull to dispatch 
liei, and whndJis hei out ol Ilumt, 
.S5}; ills piodiguius falsehood, and 
•-how ot filial t' 'lUeriK .>h, 355 , hii tears 
v.lun hi' motliei Loca^ied, 357 , urgci 
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An1cetu8 to fln’i'h ^hc rauTdcr, S'"'? ; 
hiK Uorrur mnd ajroniL'oi afterw ds, , 
aSbcts gicat borrow for utath, nco, 
transmits to rho senate mani lieaiy 
charges against hoi, SOO; receives 
flattering compUmeata upon tYie death 
of hib laothe) fioin the olhcer^, Sdl; 
one! from the senates ,?Gt , liis pruihgate 
court, 3dl ; alter the murder of hi4 
mother fears to return to Koine, 3C2 ; 
hut lb there received with IKilteryb/ 
all, and thence abandons himself to all 
iniquity and viloncss. p\ 2 , his pro- 
pensity to the harp, and aiiology for 
that' divei^ ion, 3ii2, diverts himself 
With chanot-diiiring, at lirst priiati ly 
at last in the lace ot the people, 362 
engages scvcial noble Romans bf 
money to p^rJoim upon the staqu 
S63 , mounts the st<igc as a puhU 
siiiget and plnfcr upon tlie liarp, 363 
18 addicted to poetry, 3(51; likes to 
heal the disputes of plulosoph»*rs, 364, 
is the fourth lime coU'Ul, 3<i5,' his 
voluptuousness and Mckness, 368; in- 
stitutes a wrestling school, 3S2; is 
suspected of (ansing Kurrus to be 
poisoned, 385, is attached only to mis- 
chievous and wicked men, ,<85; his 
deceitful speech to Seneca, 3d8; Im 
many caresses to him, and extreme 
malice, 3HP ; dooms .Svlla to die, 390 ; . 
jests upon seeing his hloodvhead, 390 ; 
ordeis IMdutufi to die, 390; what hf 
declared upon seeing his head, 391^ 
coinphuns of both to the senate after 
their death, .'Id I , banishes Jus wife 
OoiAvia from Ins lad, and espouses 
Pojip.ea his mistress, 392 , suborns 
Anicetus to dt flare Jiimseli Octavia's 
adulterer, 39'J, ]iuhltshes an edict 
against her, and Jooms her to exile, 
304; and to death, 395; l)o.ists hu 
management and Irugahty. 107 ; bi§ 
•tatuc IS niLlted h> lightning, 409 , a 
daughter is born to huu by Popp<ea, 
409, Ills' 't ran iport of ’oy upon Ihii. 
occasion, and of grief tur her death, 
409, his behdvioui luThrasea, 410, his 
raillery upon Ciesi^nius Pact us, <11; 
he upon the public stage at Na- 

ples, 41.') ; purposes to visit Greece, 
then to gam the victory in »:'.mg, 415; 
in the inidNt ef in', gaieties he riots m 
feats of blood, 110 , hut prolevves tle- 
rnency, 416; purpifsts to visit Egypt 
and the East, InP is dismayed and 
changes his mind, 416; his popular 
dedal atiims. 41 0 , his not wet pleasing 
to the populace, 417, banquets fre- 
quently in public plo^s, 417 , his abo- 
miuablt pollutions, 4r7 ; personates a 
woman, and marries Pythagoras, 417; 
teaeves and assists the peoiile after the 
burning of Rome, 419; but is purposed 
m have caused if, and to have canted 


the do&truction of Troy during the 
419 , builds an iinm^iise palace, 421 ; 
attempts works impussible. 421 ; causen 
Koine to be rebuilt, and directs the 
maimer of building, 421 ; the new and 
the late city compared, 422; to acquit 
hunseli charges the Chnstions with 
havinV burnt Rome, 423 , and treats 
them with many horrible 'cruelties, 
423 ; exiiausts the emfiire, spoils Italy, 
the Homan provinces, the alhe" of 
Jiume, cities, temples, denies, and all 
tiuiigs, 423 {nattpfupts to poispn Seneca, 
424 , IS wont to expiate omens by illu''- 
trious murders, 425; universally de- 
tested, and destruction sought, 
42.>; his tyranny threatens the empire 
with dissolution, 426; his great dismay 
upon discovering the extent ol the nm- 
spiraeyagainsthim.432, lusrogi agmiist 
Seneca. 435; dooms him to dii, i.'w, 
but prevents the voluntary dwilh ot 
PaulUna, Seneca's wife, 43(, , his eir 
nesttiess to destioy Vestinus the eon 
Bul, 439, his intimacy with him. li/" 
dread of him, and resentment lui his 
bitter sarcasms, 439 , can ehaigu bur. 
with no crime, yet dooms him tu pi 
riHh, 439; IS an insulting tyrant, and 
spoTte wnth the misery and iiars of 
men, 439 , Ills mighty donative to the 
soldiery, aftei he had suppressed the 
conspiracy, 411 , his friL-nd'.hip for 
Cocceius Nerva and Tigtllnius, aud 
his tavour to PetlOlllll^ TmpiJi.inu» 
and Kvmphiduis, 411, hie, d’lCOiirse 
to the senate and tdp t to the puopJt', 
412, he pulilishcs the i\nUn(i against 
Oithe conspnaluis, hut is smelj lo- 
pruached hj tJie public voice 4 '2, ac- 
cideniB seeming to pre^ago i>‘s siuldea 
fall, 413; hernmts the jest ol liutiims. 
441; ih infatuated with hop'.s 
mighty treasuie to he fouim m Alma, 
4M , hence his fresh teats oi jiriels 
gahty and wastt, 411 , en*< j ' the pub- 
lic theatre ns a iJinii-titoi Jm liie 
pmes there, 415; Ins .'issjiloi'\ 

in acting, and court t<t thi judges. ^ t,*, 
IS shamefullv applaudi d by the lom- 
monalty of Uomr, dt'', smh as do 
not appJaudhim boaieti hi thosoidieis, 
446, ho employs obacners to w.itin 
the farce of the nudiunce, 446 , many 
are punished lor neglecting to applaud 
him, 446 ; his acting eonimued night 
tuid day, 446; kills his wife with a 
kick, 446; pursues tho'destiuclion of 
Cams (Jaasius and Lucius Hilanus. 447; 
his ranaour towards Lurms Vetiis and 
his family, 448; i* petitioned by Vt 
tus’i daughter In his behalf, but is in- 
exorable, 449 ; hiB niO( k mere; to them 
after they were dead, 119; lives in con- 
tinual dread, 452. his cruelty hii 
•trongest appetite, 454 ; his veiigeanMi 
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• to Silta, whence, and her doom, 435 ; 
gratifies the bloody vengeance of Ti- 
gellfnus, 455 ; is bent to extirpate vtr« 
tuefyom the earth, 455 ; and to destroy 
Thrasca and Soraniis, 455; sends a 
^ecch in writing to the eenate against 
Thrasea. without namingji^iu, 469 •, 
Ills death, and what public^ joy it 
caused, It, 4; his wild profiiseness, 
l<>; a rDuntcTfclt Nero appears, 74. 
Neio, son of Gettnanlcus, ». 109 ; favour- 
ed by !nberiu8, f 25 ; his marriage, 125 ; 
hts ntodesty and gracefulness, 164 ; his 
danger f>om Sejanus, 10#; his impri^- 
denoe, 195; formal accusation against 
him, 207 ; his death. 209, 

NeruUnus, son to Publilis Suilius, ar- 
raigned and acquitted, i. 342, 

Nerva, C^occeius, his dignity and aceom- 
plishments, i. 194 , accompanies 'J i- 
berius in iiis rotirmuent, 194, in {leifeot 
nealth he chooser a voluntary death, 
atleoU-d With the sadness of the times, 

• 22K 

Nerva, Cocceius, pra»tor elect, distm- 
gin>hed with the omaments of tri- 
umph, 1, 441. 

Neiva, Siiiu**, consul, i. 200, a second 
time consul, 425. 

Niger, Urutidiii^, 1 . 147 ; his accomplisli- 
menU and wayward amtution, liS. 
Niger, Yeianus, the tiibune, liis trem- 
bling and constt-rniition m executing 
Subiius Vhiviub, i 488 ; boasts his own 
cruelty, 438 

N lie, an arnftf lul lake for the reception 
ot its waleih, 1 . 93 

Nobility ot Itome^bnbcd into bondage, 

1. 3 

Norbaiins, Cains, consul, 1. 38 # 

Norminus, Lucius, consul. 92 
Noviutk, i ne^ns, a Uoman knight, his 
design upon the life of Claudius, i. 
201; he IS vehemently ratked, hut 
does not disclose his accomplices, 2ol 
Nuc^•ua, that colony supplied, i. 3,8,H, 
qiianel o(^)is colony with that of 
i’otnpi'iiim, .bvt; its inhphiUnts are 
llLt('uu^c^ iifld ini 'libers of tliem bLiugh- 
tcred niui inniincd, .164, 

Nnithont-s, ii. 3.32, 

N'uuianUna. aicusi-d of exercising 
charms, and acquitted, i. 169. 
NuniiMUS JiUjnis, Sec Lupus, 

Numisius Itufus, commander of a le- 
gion .'ll the Old C'anip, besieged by 
CiviliK, ii 2U; IS slain bv ooiimiand 
of \ak‘niinus and Tutor, 260 
Nyniphuliiis .Saljfhus. distinguished with 
the I'uiisiihir ornaments, i 441 ; his 
birth and use, 442; ins design, upon 
blie sovei eight}', u 4. penshes, 4 

OaoLTROjiins Sabinua, queestor of the 
excbcqiiei, etn-'ured by Helvidtos 
Prihcui., I 331 
TAC. — VOL. 11. 


Oocia, chief vestal, her death, age and 
liolmess, i. 106 • • 

Octavia, the daughter of Claudius by 
Messahna, i. 2b8 ; she is lietrethed to 
Lucius Silonus, 274; but withholi^en 
from him, 274 : and betrotlied to Nerd, 
277 : is forced to dissemble her sorrow 
and surprise upon the murder of her 
brother I^ritonnicus, 323; is fklsely 
accused of adultery, her maids raeked, 
and her Innocence asserted, 392; the 
passionate atfections of the people to- 
wards her, 39S ; a ftirther talse charge 
against her4g94; her banishment, and 
fniloni lot, 394 ; is doomed to die, ano 
executed, 395 ; her head presented to 
Poppma, 393. 

Octavius Sagitta banished at the motion 
of Mucianus, ii. 229. 

OdrVRcans, a people of Thrace, i. 131, 
Olcnnius, a nntuiion, oppressive con- 
duct of, i 2b.{. 

Omens. See Prodigies. 

Opsins, klarcus, his infamy, i. 200, 
me(*ts lua just doom, 200, 

Oiaclcs, their style dark and doubtful, 
i 89 

Oraiois question of the payment of, i. 
250 

Oiatory, dialogue eoncemmg, ii. 390, 
ita utility, 394; pleasure of its exer- 
cise, ; tame of the orator, S97 , 
# neglect ot the poet, 399; rejily, 403, 
aie the modern inferior to the ancient 
orators? 410, Homan oiatoiy emi- 
Tiicratcd, 412; criticisms on C'lceio, 
416, 422; on f’orvi:. s, 418; leply, 
•42f», cnticism on the modems, 4.'dL 
discipline o! tlu’ am lent oi.irors, 431 ; 
Dcinostlu ncs, 4.39. 447 , timrso of 
study, 4l(», U\g Hbctoricifvus, 412 nb' 
surd questions debated bv them, 41.8. 
oratory ilinych besfbin tioubled limes, 
444, 447 ; no liiiut impo-.ed on the .in- 
eieirt orator, 418, condition of the 
pleader m tlw court'', 440 ; tine elo- 
quence the I'flspnng ol hcct^ilifsnoss, 
inlsimnicd libeit}, 45U , thcTetoie not 
to tic iu(1 with m anouicily ^tat(^ 452. 
OrdoMt lans, a pcog^ cif Bnt<un, under 
jevoJt, attacked by Publius Ontorius, 
1 290, the! arc defeated, 291. * 
Ortitufc, SeiviUb t oineliufi, consul, i 
205. 

Oinovpades, the Paxthian. his great 
imwiT and command, i 236 
tbodes. son nl AHibancs. cominand** 
the Parthian aiiny agaiOsi Puaias- 
manes, i. IMI, Jn.' spi'tch to Lis mm, 
231; isTonltd 135. • 

(.'•inhitus, Piictms, lights against the or- 
dels ot t'orbnlo, And is dcte.ited, i 836; 
In* In doonu'il with his men to notable 
disgiaip. .836. 

Oscau. the farci' so called, what tninultf 
It caused, 1. lo'4. 

I I • 



Oi»u, a Gennan nation, il 8S5. 

Osroriuii Scapular Mircun, ^on of the 
general in Britain, itcquircb the civic 
crown, 1 280; a satire upon Nero said 
to have been road in his house, i 383 ; 
dentes to have hoaid it, 383; is ac- 
riwed, 461 ; dies by his oiMi hands, 
451, 

Ostoriiis Scapula, Pubhus, pro-pr«*tf>i in 
lirltam, ii. 359; routs and slays the 
rcvolters there, i. 280 ; disaims all such 
Ob he suspects, 280,h»st,uccfRslulhattK* 
apains-t the leeniansand their confide- 
ratcb, 28'! , reduces the }i rf^iant cs, belt h k 
a rqlony to hndle the ounqiuted na- 
tions, and Tuari'hcs against the Siiiiies, 
290; attacks them tvilh rhe Onloviciaiih 
and other eonfeilerales, 200 , the great 
dilliriiltios vihicli he found, 290; yet 
gams a signal \ictory, 291 ; «endb their 
general, Carartaens, with lu& wife and 
hiothers, prisoners to IJouie, 292, ana 
IS distinguished with the tiiuiuphal 
ornaments, 203 ; his nnstortuues and 
losses, anxiet>, and death, 291. 

Otho, his intimaey with Kero, i 819. 
hib patsion foi PopjKca, 844 , niarnes 
her, and extols her beauty to Nero, 
311, governs Lusitama with great 
honour, 345; hia vanoua charactin, 
345; 11 11; Neio’b eonlidcnee in him, 
11 11, hi8 couTst oi lih riotous and 
expensive, 17, hi. ran* again-.i Galbaf 
pnd envy of Pisi , mtlaiiii ln^ inor- 
dinate ambition, 17, las ieais lor hi." 
hie, 17, believes in an a'itiolo ’ti, is, 
Ins artilires uitli Ihe »>olUiei>, Ih, 
commits thediicrti >n of Ins tieasonto 
Ononidsfus, 19, i’. saluted em)#(ioi by 
tweuty-lhret pr.'idoiums onlv, 21 , liib 
behavioui to llie soi^in r. , 2o , liib vi- 
flaininatoiy hiuaugue to thyn, 27 , or- 
ders thecoinmofl aiiiiu,.n to bt tbronn 
open, 28; tlic ill itkris of this, 2M, 
he roinmaiicls the boJui-'is to in.u(h 
intoKoim, 29, rtcei\«s mvvs ol the 
deaa yf Ihso v,ilh the utinosi delight, 
31, oiders Ihi mnrdet «•! Into and 
IreluH, 3.> tiihunili.i) »iitli 'r.tv, and 
the nann ol Aufji'.tU', .tie ilet ued to 
him, .!'l , gMTits ]ia\e to bur the 
hi ai**! v)t sJ.iin, ,'5t, his I'li-ev" \ (t 
uialit hmi UKadech .'io, lu .si..,pen 's 
Ills pltMsun s, tli-‘ Liiible's h’s luvoTv, 
and causi s tMsns, ulmni he had con- 
fined, to be jujdom (1 ol ; dooais T*- 
gellinus to deaft'i, 'J; bis It iters to 
Vitellius lust deetitt'ul, tiun abusiv* , 

^33, idle iiipts te destroy Viullius, 51; 
appoints consuls, and makes other 
pinmotjons, 59; is snspeeied to have 
intended publn h^niour'i to Ntio, 57 , 
hib joj on til'- victory iii Mirsia, 58; is 
sliuck with fear from an outi.-gooiia 
tumult. 59, speaks totlu sojiliuv, ind 
calms thern.^aO; his dispntal ot l.is 


army sent against Vitellius, 64, urged 
by the approach of * a^oina, he leavcb 
Home, 6ft,’ commits (o his brother, 
Salvius Xitianus, iho management of 
the empire and city« 87: the first mo- 
tions of the wav propixious to Otho, 
and foui^niorc legions join him, 7a , 
his fcpces in Naibon Gaul have the 
advantage over those of Vitellius, 77 , 
he IS made uneasy by fafte news, 
sends for his In other Titianus, and to 
him commits the duection of the w,ar. 
85 , 16 bent upon engaging Cai*cina and 
(Valens, 91 f reiurns to Brixellum, 91 , 
Ills mutions no secret to the armv of 
Vitellius, 01 , hit! armv defeated ne.u 
Bedriacum. ^5 , is detei mined m his 
purpose, and waits undismayed for tm 
account oi the battle, 99, Ins s|iLve)> 
and calm bcliaviour befoie he diob, 99 , 
his death and fuili'ral, 1«1 , Roiut* i f 
hi8 soldiers, fiom aflection to him. h.ll 
themselves, 101 , his chauicter, r'2. 

Otho, Junius, pi ail or, a cienture ol 
janUR, 1 H7 ; he is condemned to 
exile. 213. 

Otho, Salviiis, consul, i. 302; father of 
theempiror, u 102. 

Oxlones, u, 313. 


P/cuniuh, Dccinius, governor of Cor- 
sica, his .nttempt to engage the 
C.mb1oT VitelJms, 11 79 kills Cuuiduu 
Pvnlucus and Qumetius fhrtiis l<,r 
opposin'^ linn, 79, is hiniMLlf Lilhd in 
his bath, 8{> 

P.iconianu., Sextus, tool of S»Jan«H, 
i 211, aceu'.etl hy Tibenns, 311, 
t' makes satiiK il veises a;;aini.t him, 
and is stiiiiigli d in pri-op, 2'>8 

I’.irinus occupiO'' iJie iculiu ot Media, 
1 397. 

I'ai tills, AfiKanus, cliaiged witn hai .ng 
accused the two hmlheis of th' Sin 
lioin.i.,! htiu cndiavonts to t*\ale 
tlv p.n'ishnieiit oi h\ slnivv 

iiig olheii. .IS gmltv, u 

Pci'tiis, oni inlamo'i Ins iiecusations 
and niloiiuiiig, co.iduiiiied to banish- 
ment, 1 .127 

Ihi'Tus, (’.I'sciiniuH, hcnt to comniarid in 
/tiiiienia, i .199 , hi% ion es, lioaAb, and 
lollv. 3'»;i, sail prchages upon hi.s ji.v s- 
111 ,' ilh Kuphiates, 4(K) , his, ill i omlui t 
and vaingloi Vf 4i>l), he im not illrm^hr d 
with inl< Digence, nor wilh fiiiiiries., 
400, hih lof'lli.iri’ini f and eowardiei , 
With hih lashne.ss in (liS)Mrsing ins 
fo^ce.^, 401 , bis lorci < dcteaied, 102 
dcHwlK all till' dull! s of a captain, and 
btiidj humble entrtMties lo roibtilo 
ii'i Mieeoiirs, 4o2 , lus con:>teniation 
a.id that of his men, 4 3. then <le 
p.ur, {ii.t , evposlu atet. by I''tteT w ith 
\»iloge‘Us, 404, dc'.ireii a coiifeuiite 



with him, 404 ; liis Interview with Va^ 
sares, 404; hu scandalous treaty and 
cofleehsionu, 40.> ; his soldiers insulted 
and treated like captives, 405; his 
oath and covenant with the Parthiaiis, 
405, his march like a flierht, 405; he 
and his men meet Corbj^o and hxs 
at the Euphrates, 405; tlm ^nowful 
interview of the tvro armi«sr405, he 
urges Torbulo to proceed to Armenia, 
400; withdraws to Cappadocia, 4UC, 
returns to Home, 411; his dread of 
punishment, but escapeb it, 411. 

Pai^tus, CmsoiiiuR, consult i. 372. . 

Pallas, a freodinan, a reigning favourite 
with Claudius, i. 267; his authority 
with Claudius, 286; advises him to 
adopt DomitiUH (Nero), 2b(>; his in^ 
tugue with Agrrppma, 286; public 
honours and extravagant pieseut do- 
vi'.ed ioT hun, 3U.‘l , his immense 
vvciilth, 3«'3 , iH dismissed by Nero, but 
without parsing any account, 321, it. 
• charged with a euithpiracy, but intio- 
eent, 328; his ariogance, 328; his 
death, 305; Mippu.sed lo li.ive binn 
poisoned by order of Neio, on account 
of liib vast wealth, ;)95. 

Pamniuncs, a famous astrologer, in exile, 
1. 451. 

Pandas, Latinius, propisutor of Moesia, 
1. 06. 

Pannonia, the legions there mutiny, i. 
15, thc> arc umuly and debauched, 
15; the levolt huppressed, 22, how 
many legions tliere, 157. 

Papia Piipp,ea, the law bo called, whnt, 
i 122, Its rigogi soltened byTihcnub, 
124 

Pi^iiiuus, Sextus, consul, death of, #. 

I'.tpiiuis, a centurion, one of the iniir- 
<lci< r-. orf’loduis M.acf'T, a 2.'lu, sent 
l\ Maeianus to dcntroy I iicms Piso, 
proconsul m Africa, is executed l*j 
command ol Piso, 2.'{2 

Pari'., tlit^ 4 jlci\cr, charges Agrippina 
with a con'.piracv against bei bon, .and 
ahums Itfm, i .i2.> , is the iiiotinnKut 
of till* Liiipcror s ilcbauches, 327, ihc 
einpiiorh paitiality to hnn, 327 
aithiu, commotions m, i bu, aniba*.- 
sadois' lioin, 2;}2: intrigues m, 2 . 

wai with Aimcnia, 2i5, civil wois .ii, 
251, 27.S 

Parthians, the, seek a king from Iltiiiu. 
1 .'»*), me dissalislicd sviih him, ami 
then ex pci him, 57; scmi ambassadors 
lo 'I’lbernis seek Phraates for tbeu 
king, 232; aie not expert in Mieges, 

Hasi^ienus, a famous observ.ition of hi» 
concerning Caligula, i 221. 

Passioiiu, that of reigning the niobt \ *• 
hument of all, i. 42P. 

Patniitus. See Manlius. 


Patuleiiis, a iicb Homan knight, leaves 
part of hib cigBte*to Tiberius, who 
resigns it to Servilius, ij 85, 

Paulmus, PfimpeiUH, commander in Ger 
many, perfects the dam foi rebtratmng 
the ovej flowing of the Khinc, a. 348 
Paulinus, Suetonius, appointed oom- 
mander by Otho, ii. 64 ; his character, 
04 ^signal exploith by him, 85; his 
dihCour.se on the state of the war, and 
the concuirence of Celsus and Gallus 

• with him, 90 ; is jiardoned by Vutlllus, 
107; governor oi Britain, 360; quells 
a revolt t}]|ue, '^Cl. 

PauhuuB, Valerius, a brave officer, ami 
fast friend to Vcipabian, diveltb Va 
lens from liis de.stgnb, ii. 102; sem s 
aftei him, and takes himprisonei, 1(>. 
Paulhna, vrife to bt ticca, resolvcb to die 
with her husband, and has her veins 
<ut, but IS icstiiuned from dying b\ 
Noio, I 433; c\ej reveienccs the mt- 
moiy ot her husband, nor lives Ion;' 
aftci him, 431/. 

Paullus, V'cnetiib, the centurion, ove ol 
the ionhpiralor.s aganibt Ncio, i, 426 
Paxea, wife ol J^omponiiib Xoibco, dies 
by her own hands, i. 230 
Pedo, cumtnauder of the cavalry sent by 
Oernianicub along the confines of the 
J ri*'ianb, i, 42 

* Pt>lii]m» fhe eunuch, buperiiiteiident of 
Ivcio'b cruelties, i. 391, 

Ptdignub, Julius, the emperor's buffoon^ 
made governor t/f Cappadocia, hio ab- 
BUid attempts and vile bctuviour, i, 
,301, he becoitti s th. hhcling ol the 

• Uburper H liadamistus, .301. 

Pelopmiiv siis divided among-^t the de- 

bceiiuantb of IJciculco, i 184, 

People, those of Home, Ihcir gnef aad 
I iment/Jtum ar tlu* luntial of OtiTnn- 
nuMs,*i. li'O, ihf#i pr.iycib lorAgnp- 
pina .uul her cliildien, 110, why not 
bony hii ihe dtath of TJiu.sus, lf.2, 
tlKii londnes.'^ fur ttu liousc ot Gcr- 
imuiicus, 182; tlieii extruiiif deh.xhc 
ineiit, 2ii.5,ghcii liccntioi" behaviour 
ioward> Tibeiius, 22d,«they are r*- 
proveil by a di^rc'* of senate, 221, 
tiicn dcsiantm;^ upon the war w'lth 
Partlua, in the btginning ef Nciu’s 
Tcign, ."Hi, how MUhili'y they feci iht 
many evils ol Well, 11 C.'>. • 

Pcoido ol Vienne, thuir humble s/hnos 
hion and application to the aimy, air 
Perct‘nniub, an infendiaiv amongst the 
legions in Punnoiii'i, i. 1.^ . Jus cliaiac- 
ter and hjiranguc, 1''., lie is i scented 
by the loniinand of Dnisus, 22. • 

Pctihus ('creaiis. See Ccieaiih. 

Petuia, ^Klia, recommended to ('laiirii.ib 
for a wife by Nnicissub, i. 27^, she 
was voce m.irncd to the emperor be- 
fow, but divorced, 27.3, 

Ptiiir, two illustrious Homan kmghtb 
1 I 2 • 
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of that name, and brothers, put to 
death under Claudina for a dream, 
i. 249. 

Vetronius, Cams, his luxury and aerom- 
pUshmentb, pleasures and aUihtieb, i, 
15S, is acceptable to Nero, thence 
hated by Tlfrellmus, 454 , is accused, 
seized, and opens his veins, 454 , bis 
mantu'r of dying, 454 , his reniaitiabie 
wUl, 454. 

I'etroniub. See Turpilianus. 

Peucmi, then situation and customs,^ 
h ;ho 

Pharasinanes, king of tire Ibenans, 
espouses the interest of Tiridates, i 
25.t; ‘leads an army into Aiincnia 
against the Parthians, 23.1, gams the 
city of Artuxata, 2.14; his speech to 
his army, 2.15 ; he attacks O^odes. and 
defeats him, 2.15; his advice to his 
hrothei Mithndates, 251; his trea- 
cherous designs and cruelty towards 
Milhridatos and tainily, 20 k, he aids 
the Uomaiib, 336 

Vhil.iileipiiia ruined by an eaithquake, 

1 S.) 

Vhilippopolis, the city of, by whom 
founded, 1 1.12 

Philojiater, king of Cilicia, his death, 

1. sy 

PliaduH, Nero’s frccdraan, his insolence , 
and menaces to Vespasian, i. 416. 

IMiamicians. first brought the use of * 
letters into Greece, i. 256, hut had 
them Irom Egypt, 250 

Pha'Uix, one .seen in Egypt, i. 220; the 
spveial accounts of that bird, 22y 

Phiaatcb, VI hat rouit he ptdd to August 
tiis. and vrhy, i, .56; is destined hy 
Tibeuiis to the Pmthiaii diadem, hut 
die. in S}ria, 23.1. » 

Phnvus, the oracle of, in Colchis, i 

2. tl • 

Physicians, Homan, dark pictme of the, 

r i.K) 

Pilate, Pontius, i 12.1 

Piso, Ca* njj a conspir.itor against Nero, 
his ])opnIaiitj and noUi descent, his 
great aecow})Iiahriienls, and his vices, 

1. 125, IS jealous «ol Liu'ius Silaiius, 
42vS, of Ve-itmus tjifc coii.ul, 42H, tlu 
biavebdine gin'ii liiin m hen tin. eoi- 
spiiacy VI as tirst detect* d, 4.1.1 neg- 
leetb It, and dies hy oiieiimg bis veins, 
hut in tendiniiss to his witc fiatteis 
Neio in his will, 4.13. 

Pi.so, Cm ms. his dfifjnPe in the senate 
viith Asinius Gallos, i. 7(i, is a man 
of a vioiint spirit, and pielerrcd to 
nie government of S>na in despite to 
Gerniaiiicus, 52, his chai-icier, h2 , 
he reprojelies Gerrasrncus, so , insults 
and, hatf s the Athenians, wliv, 89, his 
hehavioui to Oeiinuiiicus, .SU , hastes 
to Syria, and coirupts the aimv there, 

9L , his insolcn|'e and disobedience tc 


Germanicus, 91 , parts from him in 
optnenimi), 91, his intemperate Joy 
ami exultation for the deiitii of Veer- 
inamcus, 101 : is fiatteied by the cen- 
turions, 101 ; is piomjitedby Domitius 
Celer, 101; his letter to Tibtrius 
agiiinst conduct of Germanicus, 
102 ; raises forces, 102 ; his disdain- 
ful answer to Mai s us, 102 , ^seizes a 
castle and harangues his nicu, 103; 
his forces fiee, 10.1 ; is lorced to abandon 
Syria, 103 . is doomed to vengeance bv 
the public 111 , his son is civilly 
rfccivcd by'rmenua, 112 1 he arrives 
with his wife Planeitui at Home, 112 , 
their magnificent entiance lesented 
by the popnldlfe. U2 ; is arraigned, and 
bywhoiu, 112 , his trial, 112, thcehtirge 
against him, 111, his defence impo- 
tent, exceiit in one instance, 115, his 
judges implacable, and wh>, !1.1; the 
fury and ludignaiiun of the people to- 
wards him, 115; he finds all things 
threatening and boding, 116; waves 
all further defence, 116 ; and la found 
dead m his chainbiT with his thro, it 
cut, 111 ) ; hiR ciimcs thought to be sub- 
orned hy Tibenuh, who in the senate 
recites a letter irtuu him, and affects to 
complain of his ni.inm r of trying, 110; 
his son acquitted hy the euipeior, 1 17 , 
Ills suns dclend their mother, 117; 
their favour fiom the empeioi, 117; 
the sentence aw aided np'amst him, 
117; It IS hotuned by Tiberius, 
UR 

Piso, Lncimamis, his cvtractlon, »iiaiac- 
ter, and ado)itiou byfti.ilbu, u 11, <>4, 
his modest hehavioV.r, 14, his speech 

''to the cohort upon duty at tlu 
on occasion of the uisurrcctionofOtho, 
22, Lb sent to the camp. 5(5, leUiiTis, 
ana is enconriteicd by nunihirs of 
mulineeri, but by the asiistauce of 
Seiniiroii'tis DensiiH esca])es to the 
temple of Vesta, 31, by Older ol (Uho, 
be M miiidi led in the fcs'ch, 3f ; u 
h.iricd hv his wife Vciani.i and his 
hiothcr Sc iibomaiius, 3f ' 

Piso, Liuiiij, consul, I .132; he, Dureii- 
iiiub (Teminiis mid Pompeias P.uihnus 
Ml over the public rev emu, 40h, 

Piso, liucius, governor of Spain, ash.o SI 
ii.itid tlieit, 1 185, desperate siunl of 
the assassin, 185. 

Piso Lucius, poiitifl', liis death and cha- 
laefiT, I 219, a public funeral decreed 
to him, 220 

Piso, I uejus ralpTimiUB,* his boldness m 
the .Semite, and piusecution of Urgu- 
laniu, 4 75, he pleads for Ciiei us Piso, 
11.1, IS charged with treasonable wait},, 
168; kills himsi If, l(i8. 

Piso, Mail us, son ol C’neius, i 101, 102, 
Ins reception by Tihenus, 112, scietn- 
ed by him from puniahinent, 117. 
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PltU|nus, Lucius, a magioian, (.ast from 
the Tarpeian rorlc, i. 74. 

Placentia, besieged by CsDcina, ii. 82; 
gallant behaviour of the besieged, B2. 

Plancina, wiio of CneiusPiso, instructed 
by Livia to persecute Agrippina, i. 
H2 ; her unseemly behaviouieand iii- 
verti\{^ ag.un^t Agrippina and Ger~ 
inainous, 9o j her arrogant joy for the 
death of Germanicus, 101 , returns to 
Poraif, 112; secures the protection of 
Livia, 115: her tnal, Jl7, screened 
from punishment by Tibi'riUH, 118, 
again accused, kills licrsell, 228. 

Planciis, "M mutius, a seiiatoi ot eonotillar 
dignity, m danger iionf the soldiers, i 
29. 

Plautius, Aulus, the fiist governnt -jf 
Britain ot consular quality, ii. 35P, 
triumphs for his exploits theie, i. 383. 

Plautius (hiintus, cnnsiil, i. 238. 

Plautifr, doomed to he murdered in Asia 

• bv oidei of h;eio, i 8iMi; n, advised to 
rcMst, 390 , but peaceahlv .submits to 
die, .391 ; his head piescnted to 
Nero, .391 ; ir- degiaded fumi the rank 
of senator after his death, .391 

Plautus, Kubellius, his gieat quality,!. 
32.3 : IS jncntioncd in a pi'd, but 
not questioned, .327 , his nobility and 
viitius, 3t;8; in destined to succee^l 
Nero bv tlic inihlic voice, and thence 
obliged to i el lie to ^‘la, .3r.8 

Players their factions, i .18; they are 
exempt fioui stiqieti, accotding to the 
j udgniCTi t of ' A ugusi us, r> 1 , are l.iid 
undei lestrirtidiis, and thui wages 
limited, .14 ; their insolence, lO.** , thr^ 
jivoniote private debiiiichery, and dis^ 
turb the public, lOJ , are Uriveu out of 
itnlv, 18 la 

Pleaders, liow inerceiiaiy, i LHSl are 
debarred h> law trom takinr fees, 2.10 ^ 
an attacked ill the senate, ^.'in , their 
B{io!og> toi themselves, 2.31 , their tecs 
BM’crt.un^lf ‘i'll 

Plotius Pljinub, a coininoii hoalitSi', 
ciiOhon .IS C()inm.*inder of the pijeto- 
rnns, u 32, hts devotion to Otho, !«9. 

PoMiius, Postlminus, pnElcct (f tlu* 
camp in Britain, slays himaeif, ana 
why, 1 .377. 

Polho. AnriiLis, charged with treason, i. 
218. his Inal postponed, 218, is ba- 
nished lor his friendship to Seneca, 
11. 255 

Poiho, Asinius, jus daughter made chuf 
vestal, 1 10(i. 

Polho, A'^inius, tlie historian,, praises 
Jirutus and CavSbius, yet in favour 
^ith \ugU8lus. I 177. 

Polho. ('.vliUh, a Roiii.m commander in 
Ariiieuia, his perhdiousncss and ve- 
nality. 1 99 

Polho, .Tillius, tribnno of the guards, his 
part in the murder of Britannicus, i. 322. 
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PolUo, Memmiu^ consul elect, his mo- 
tion m the senate fur tiie marriage of 
Kero and Octavia, 2/7 
Polho, V^inicunus, charged with treason, 

1 218 

Follutia, widow of Rubellius PlBUtiis« 
doomed to de.stnictirm by Nero, i. 448; 
htm^ori owful widowhood, and suppll 
cations for her father, Lucius Vetus 
^ 449 , she advises him to die, and dies 
with him, 449; they Bie condemned 
alter (Ifatlu 419. 

Poll ell tUb, afhanumitted slave of Nero, 
scut to inspect the state of Di lUiii, 

1 37.S , his amazing state and retinue, 
378; IS an object of derision to the 
Bntoiih, .378 

Pompciiiin, that colony checked by a de- 
cree of senate, i .305 ; overthrown bj 
an earthquake, 409 See N uceria. 
Poinpems, a. Itoiuan knight, doomed to 
the jiain.s of treason, i 221 
Ponipeius, the tiihiine, feared by Neif*, 
and dismissed, i. 440 
Pomi»eius, Maccr, prador, i. 50 
Ponipcius, Sextus, consul, i 7. 
Pomjuuus, Sextus, Ills reproaches upon 
Mai' us ljepi(iu.s, i 127. 

Pouipev, h’s power swalJoweil up m that 
* of CjcMir, 1 . 2, i‘i chosen to correct 
the public ciioimilies, 124 lui reme- 
^ dies worse than the disease, 124; lus 
thcatu. burnt and restored by Tibc- 
iiuH, 151, retains its old name, 1.51, 
w,is the fiHt founder of a peimanent 
ihcatic, .3o0 

Pompoiiius, t-'laccuB, Ins flattcnng mo- 
tion .igiiinsf the inciiioii of Libo 
Dinsiis, J 74 ; IS ]irefcncd to the 
goviMiimeiit dT Mien.i, % , deceives 
and seAes Ilhesciyioiis, 97: (ins ]no- 
pia ti'i of SjTi. 1 . 22.S 

Pumponnib l.ribeo, govrinnr ot Ma-sia, 
t Ifid. lillb liiiiisoir, 250 ^ 

roinponiu.s, Luuus, consul, i. 80, com- 
ri.iiiilei 111 Upper (reima%,*dctcats 
tin iiiv.iding C.uti, 287, is rewarded 
w ilh .1 tiiumph, 287 , he is a oelebiatcd 
poet, 2.S7 ♦ 

PoiiiTiuniiis, Quintus, the acci^fier, his 
iiotiMiOUb inipiidcnce, i 2".3 
Pouiponius, Sccundus, accused, i 210, . 
luH eliaiactct, 210, outlivch Tiberiu.s, 
210 

Poniponni i Silvanu;i,pi oconsul in Africa, 
.sccu.sj‘d of mal-adniuiihtration, i 348 ; 
how .acquitted, 348. 

Poiiticus, Valerius, banished for a frR«<l 
1 .379 

Pontius, Cains, consul, i. 212 
PoppjcB babuia iht' Elder, her death 
proi iireil by Messahna. i 248, 

PoppHL'.i S.iblna the Younger, her de- 
scent, cha'‘actcr, and mischievoui 
cbainis, i .341, m.'iiries llufiiis Cris- 
pmus, but IS can led away by Otho, 



.14f , She n anages anAintoxicatesNero^ 
HiA ; iiiflainea liim against Ina mother 
and Ins vrife, SAS; lules him iinph^ 
ottly, j)92; ia married to him, 392; 
forf'fM a rival ge of adultery against 
OctAVia, o92 : her atatuef. throrvn 
llown by the populace, 392 ; her artful 
;nd inflanimatoiy discourtii* loHJcro, 
39S ; IS delivered of a daughter, 409 ; 
the servile vows and zeal ol the 
tmon her pregnancy and delb cry, J09, 
Nero in his crueUies, 435 . her 
oAth and panegyiic, twth by Nero, 
■Ihi; her pmupous and royal funeiul, 
vMth the popular joy foi her death, 
1.7. 

I’oppieus Sdhinub Sec Sahinus, Pop- 
pa, im. 

J'opuijce, at K<anc, Iheii lesontinents 
and cotnplainth towards Tibet lUs and 
liUia, about Germanlcu^, 1 117, their 
tumult during a fanunc, 297, thtir 
viU* beliavioiir in tho contest hetwtcii 
Oalha and Otho, 24 , tlu y repnee at 
the mill del of the exnpeior, 32, many 
present nieinunals to Otho loi rewind', 
lor their crime, 32; just punishment 
ot the authors by Vitellius. 32, their 
dread and anguish, oetasioncd hy tuo 
such piinoes as Otho and Viiellius. t 
ib , they raise a teruhle tuniuit, 53, 
ate hik'd witli suspicion and distrust,* 
<i3 , VI ant bread, and einplojnieut to 
earn it, 53, some ot them elati'd hv 
the public commotions, C*.'), Itiey rt- 
joicc when 'Vitellms is prochumed 
104 

Porcius, Cato, hia infamous praclie* , i 
200 

I’r.encsie, a tumult o# the gladialots 
thiTc suppie'.scd, 1 . 424 , rat causes 
pviblu teiroi,424 

Pja»tonan guard ■>, their iiiNtitution, i. 

7, colh cted Into one camp bs Sejanus, 
155; honours pioposed toi Ihcm, 213, 
place*Otio on the throne, u 21 , sent 
on active service by hifh, i.l, Ob, their 
treatinont hv Mucianus, 2.h» 

PraJtorw, Tilicnus fscivcs to himself 
tho n^niunatKin of four, i N, tcy 
nianagethe triasuij , 52 arc empi* yid 
to punish unruly sjk culms at tho 
theatre, 51 

Prasutagus, a llntish king leaves tho 
empeior joint h^-ir w.ih his own 
daughters, i. 372, thj poluy of this, 
.172 

Pniniis, Antonius. convicted of a firaiid, 

1 379; his daring spirit, 179, ox- 
j'elleJ the senate, ."7‘i , his levolt 
to Vespasian, and lharacter, ii. 124 , 
hia speech for despatch and push- 
ing »hc war m Italy, 1S5; is leaiUr 
of the ,iniiy vnio Italy, 137; aoqniies 
gicat f.ime by during the statues of 
<iall>a to be' »Uored, 139, as vaults 


the enemy, 140; is reinforced the 
seventh legion, 140 ; and hy the third 
and eighth, 141 , appeases a tumult, 
and savtis Ampius Flavlanus from 
being murdered, 142; is suspected to 
occasion <^lie seditions whicii obliged 
Flavunus and Satutninus to retire, 
142 , when inionuedot the distractions 
of the enemy, he deteriuines to engage 
them before Valuns could head them, 
145; encamps at Bedriacuin, and is 
informed o;f the enemy’s approach, 
; his disposition of his army, and 
hi8 gahant behaviour, 14b; olnains the 
victuiy, 14b V is joined by the whole 
p'lW'iM of VWprt'uati'i aitny, who arc 
for attacking Cremona ni-;tantl>, J47, 
but lestiained bv his addics» and elo- 
quence. 14S, IS infoimed ol the ap- 
proach of the enemy, with six lemons, 
114>: the disposal ot hie army, 149, 
liw behaviour and management, 150 
bc'-ieges Cremona, 153 , ordeis thr 
most sumptuous buildings without 
the iity to be buint, l.)4, on sign of 
subiMiNSion he orders all violence to 
be stajed, ISA; is •supposed to liaie 
given orders Jor burning the eit\ , loo , 
IS struck with shame, and oidcrj that 
nunc '.hould hold as ii captive any citi- 
7cn of Cremona, 1.S7 ; oppiesses itaJv, 
liebaiuJves tlie army, and commits 
lapinc, l()7, linds liirnnlf ill-used bv 
Mucianu>>, and wntts to Vespasian, 
li.J), his Kpeeeh to pai ily the soKiieis 
at Caisula*, 17.), Ins hehav om to the 
revoltciB, and di'.p^'s.il of iiicm, 177, 

^ is Kuspccted of tieaeluay, ISK, he ai'- 
vances along the gieat Flaniuuac wufi, 
1K9, and appioaihcs Home, 191, is 
prmcipul in aulhnrity tli#>re, hti , ob 
tains the cou'-ulai digmlj, 198; his 
power and antliuiity quiti sunk by the 
ainvalct Mui ianiiN,2d2, iMvportcdto 
have jier-iuadcd Scnbonianus Crassus 
to assume the sovereignly, 224 , goes 
to Vespasian, 2'i8, Ins rj cipiion and 
treatiiuiit, 2,'>S; giows d.ulj mure de- 
spised anil dcHi'icahle, 25,S. 

Princes, in what saisc the repiescntn- 
tivcs ol the gods, i 1 )l : the force .if 
their example, 141, then death e\ir 
aecninpanied with dism.il tale,, H.l , 
their passions and prcjndiees uiun- 
countable, lo8 , how diir.g lous lo 
upbraid theiii, 17.1, they may easiiv 
distinguish true upii^ansc liom Ihit- 
teiy, 174, llicir most la^^ting monu- 
ments, 179, always remeijihLi sharp 
railleries, 207, how ihev behold llio 
lustruincnt of their ciu< Itiei, 39,3. ' 

Pnscus, Anchanub, m pleads Csebius 
Cordus, 1 149 

Pribcus, Cams kutonus, In', celebrated 
poem upon the de.itli of ih-iinanicus, 
and Its rewind, i. k? , is accused by 
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ail informer for pTeparing another 
Ufton the di^ath of Drubus, vhen it 
ahotild happen, 137, 

Prueua, Fabtus, leader of tlie fourteenth 
legion from Britain, takes the Nei- 
vmns and Tungrians und< r the Roman 
piotcction, li. 258. • 

Prlsrus, llelvidius, sent to re^fulate the 
disoieiers in the Eabt, and hi^ pnidcnt 
manugement there, i. 301 ; why sud- 
denly leeiijled, 301 ; is ae< used, 400 , 
hH mnocenee, 400, his banishment, 
404, his discourse and^ientmients gam 
him great glory in the senate, ii ^98; 
tiw great eliaraclor, 198, spf*e<‘h oHiis, 
199 ; as jirn'tor he consecrates the “floor 
of the tapjtol, 2.15. 

Pnscus, Hi'liidiuh, son of the ahove- 
incntioned, executed under Domitian, 

* 11- 387. 

Pnsciis, Julius, commander of an army 
under Vitellius, ii 171 ; almndons the 
fanip, 176, on the death of Vitelliiis, 
and leduction of Unrne to Vespasian, 
he kills himsoll, 2(13 
Ihirtcus, Nonius, a tiietid of Seneca, and 
for this banished hy Nero, i 441 
PrisCUtt, Petroiuus, banished, i 111. 
l’tis(‘iia, Tarouitms, condeinned for imh- 
lic rapine in Itiilivuia, i 382 
riociiius, ('cri.inuN, a Homan knight,* 
one of the ennspirjtnrs against Ncio, , 
1 426, Ills conlession and pardon, 
410. 

Proculus, restius, accused and acquit- 
ted. 1 .332 

I’roculuB, Conbidms, ‘■udileu v charged 
Mith iieasonT aim oM-cuted, i 21.'', 
Hancia, his si'.tcr, h.aiiisltcd, 223 ^ 

l%'CuUi8, Licluius, r.'ipt.im o1 the prn»- 
toiian guaids to Otho, acWiNcs tii 
gage and "Valcn*, n 91 , in 

pardoned by Vitellius, 107 
Vroculus, VoUiRius. Iwlptd to muidci 
Agrippina, Ntio's mother, i 427; dis- 
rantcnled with Ncio, and llireatena 
\eng".itirt;, 127 

Prodigies# oliBC; vert at Borne, i 297; 
•manyaTirt vaiious, vijth theur supposed 
pm lent, 42.) 

PiopertiuR, Ct'ler, a poor senator, le- 
licved and supported by Tiberius, i. 53. 
Piostitiites of old nuTiibhed only by in- 
famy, i 106 

Provmccp, Uoman, -why not averse to 
the fiovereigi)t> of one, i 3 ; a decree 
for prt venting then application to the 
senate for f»ul)ljc thankb to then go- 
vernors. 1 4t)0 

Proximus^ ‘^t.'itiiiR, the tnhi^pe, one of 
^ the conspirators against Neio, i. 426; 
is pardoned, hut ofTends again, and 
dies, 440 

Ptolemy, son of Juba, king of Mauritania. 

1 17U; honours paid to him by the 
mate, 171 


Pulchra, Claud ' a, accused and condem- 
ned, 1.189. • 

Puteo)], di8ren.siens between the aenate 
and the populace there, i. 346 ; digni- 
fied by Nero with the title of a colony, 
371. 

Pyramids of Eg 3 rpt, their immense bulk 
a^ situation, i. 93; by whom raised. 


Quadt, governed hy kings, ii .334. 

Quadratus,^ unudius, governor of Syria, 
i. 299; h*conmves at the usurpation 
and cruelty of Rhadamihtus. t seeing 
to oppose him, 300; coinpoNCs the trou- 
ble in Judiea, and piotccts Felix, 301. 

Ouadratiis, Serna, accused, i 216 

Uuaistorship, ongin of the ofljcc, and iKrv 
supplied, 1 . 261 , 

Quietus, ('luvidiciius, banished i 441. 

Quinta, Claudia, the vestal, her statue 
twice spared hy the lire. i. 198. 

Onintianus, Attanius, the senatoi, 
man of evil fame, hut active in the 
eoiiKpuaey against Noro, i 426; he 
denies the charge long, 431; is corruj) 
ted by a promise of pardon, and in- 
forms against (•htiUN Gallus, 431, 
sitirers death with resolution, 440. 

Quintilianus, tribune of the people, hts 
motion concerning one ol the Sibyl’s 
' books, t 220 

OuinnaliB, Clodius, his conviction, and 
voluntary death, i 332. 

Qnirir.ius, .Sulpicius, husband to Emilia 
, Lcpida, his mean chai-ctei,! 1.36, his 
jiublic funeral at the lequest of Tibc- 
nuh, 1.36; Im meiits towards the <m- 
peror, 1 36 , lus warlike exploits an<l 
unpopuIaiitlSr, 137. 


Bei> Sea, the boundary of the Roman 
empire, i 93. 

Kegulus, the consul, his quarrel with 
Tno, i. 211, 214 « • 

Regulua, Aquihus, charged as the accu- 
ser and destroyer ot the illustrious 
house of the ardent Crassi, and that of 
Orphitus, li. 227; his horrid cruelty set 
forth in;i bpcechof CurtiusMontanus, 
227. 

Kegulus, lavmeiuR, pleads for Cneins 
Piso, 1 . 113. 

Regulus, Memmyas, his death and illus- 
trious character, l. 382 ; Neio's opinion 
of him, 382. 

Remmiua, a veteran soldier, slays Yono- 
ni's, 1 97. 

Reudigm, ii 352, 

Revels, populA, censured, i. 866; de- 
ft nded, 366. 

Phadumistus, son of Pharasnianes, king 
of Ibf'Tia, his ambition and guile, i 
298, by force and«fiaud he seizes Ar- 
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mrniu, the I;inf?dom of MitL.idates, 
his fathn-in-law\in(l*unrle, 298; and 
causes him and his urifi* (stater to 
Kbada^li^tlls) to be muidered, as also 
their chtldren, ,‘*. 00 , la driven out of 
Armonia with his Iberians, SOI; 
recovcis it onoe more, and is more 
bloody than evir, 801 ; the people in- 
censed. and be forced affiun to 
his love and barbarity to Zenobia, 
his ■wife, 302 , he renounces all furlhetc 
8trUR„‘les 310, i« put to death by his 
father, 33G. 

Rhaniscs, an Tleryptian kiig, liia wide 
oonquestb, i. 03 

Khemctdlce't, a kinjt ot Thmce, i 95; 
another, 9r, bchicaed in Pliiltp|inpohs, 
and relieved by tlie Itonians, 132, 
serves with thcili against his country- 
men, 180 

Rhescupons, a king of Thrace, his trea- 
chery, 1 9(1, hia illlpll^unlncnt and 
death, 97. 

Rhine, Its course d''scribc(l, i 59, how 
inii iy IcjKins guaideil it, 1 j7. 

Rhodes, the riti ol, often loses and 
recovejb It*- liberties, i .SOti 
KhoxolanMiis, a peoph' ol Samiatia, 
in\,ide Mu'sin, ii .‘i?, their cluiracter, 
and oveithrow b> INInioU'* Aponiu-J, 57. 
Riots conn''cled with the theatre, i. 53 , 
ftictioiis ol the pljyers, 38 
Rivers, to ditei then courses reckoned 
unhulv, accoiduig to the opinion ot the 
Latins, t 'j.'i 

Konnii douiiiiious, extent of the, i, i57 ; 

flect«i iiinl legions, 157 
Roman '.-ovi iii.ticnt, v.-irious forms of 
til'*, i 1, 175, change m its diarac- 
tcr, 4 . 

Romans, lost all sji nt offlibcrty under 
Augustii>, 1 4, thjpr rca'-imnCgs and 
fears about hi-, siucehsoi, I, undei 
the conduct ».f litnuanx us, thtii picat 
victoiv (iv 1 111, (in mans, 0'», then 
geruroBity to Ihiir l,)e.s, l<»7 . they 
chiefs «til(,>'iit to ni.igji ancient 
expioit,, Iti7, are alii.im'd with tJio 
revolt in (i.iul, I't, uiveigh againat 
Tiberius, i'll Sec Mlipul.icf 
Rome, citv of, its liiBt ma-isirati s wue 
kings, j' 1 , cxcf-sivc aeiMiitv and 
^flai’erv tJicic upon the accession of 
Tiberms, 7 , e\tM*ijie pulilic miiiow 
for till ricaihol (/cim.inicus 104, and 
expostuldlions ol ihp populaco, 104, 
what forces maided the cmy, I.*!? , 
mutual Icrirs among',; all nicii there, 
whfnce, 201; luanv bloody executions, 
2.'J8, gnatnres, 197, 2U; ilBciuiim- 
fercncc enlarged by CiauiJiu.s, 7'5, its 
ancient liotj-.ds, L'S.*?; fb.iNc rejoicings 
there, 40(3, statCMif [lublic piovisions, 
400; tciribh conflagration, 418, Ui- 
rors and misery <f the pe pl*, I'P, 
the fljmeo wilfujily h ,ght.ncd by 


incendiaries, who allege authority for 
their behaviour, 419;' Nero 8usp^*ted 
for tbO' author of this calamity, 420 ; 
many pubho buildiugs and monu* 
menta destroyed, 420; public suppli- 
cations aiui devotions after the hre, 
423; pubnc rcJmom'».'» and inward 
moumftgs, 440 ; a terrible pestilence, 
450; id entered by the forces *‘of Ves 
pasian, li 192; the terrible havoc 
which ensues. 192; calamitcus con- 
dition of the cJty after the death of 
Vitellius, l,9f; uneasinesses and tcr- 
I ill's there, lest Afrir.i should rebel, 
22.3; the city restored to her pacific 
form, 225 | 

Rome, office of prafect of, i 219. 
Romulus, arbitrary in the administra- 
tion of justice, 1 . 123; his wisdom, 
2 (>d. 

Ru<>(‘ius, Regutus. appointed consul for 
a dav only, ii 159. * 

Kubclli^us Bla* cl us, marries Julia, the 
daughter ol Druhus, i 228, 

KulR'ilius Gemtnus, consul, 1 296 
llubnuK, a Roman kmght, strange soil 
of ir-ason charged against him, i 51. 

R nfilhi, Annul, bci remarkable insoionce, 
1. 130 

Kulinus, Vuv'iua, a Homan kmght, con- 
^ victi d of .1 ti tud, 1 379 
Rufius, I'libpinus, Jiusbiind to Poppsea, 
1 .<44 

Rufus Aufidienns, prEcfect of the camp, 
ill-ticatnicnl of, i 17, driven out, 19. 
Ruins, C’urtius, histoiy ot, i 26U. 

Kutiis, Ft mils, made siiiieimtendciit of 
jiiiblic proMSiOTiB, I 327, Cii]>r,un oi 
|_*’c gudiihs to Nero, and in tredit wiV,i 
the jniblic. S8(! , licnct' ilislikcd b\ the 
onperoi, 380, hifi tmihoiity jjfcpiessed, 
389, iM one ol th> cmi'.piiaioift against 
Ncio. 420, his coiiAtaut d.'ingcr fioiu 
Tigellinus, IjO, his violent behaviour 
in exaimamg the otiier eonbpiiatuis, 
TO pTc.cTil being suBpect(|kd. hinis* II, 
132 ih accused ot the tonspiiacy, 
n'ui icizcd, 4.17, dies meanIJ, MS. 
Rufus, Nuniibius. See Numisms.. 
Rulus, IVtihui, a tool ol Sejanuh, i. 200. 
Rufus, 'J'iuuiRicnu.s, appointed to adiiu 
msUr llic govornmeni in Thrace, i. 97 ; 
cucuseil, and kills lnuiseli, 238, 
fufiiH, Veighiiuti, consul, i. 409. 

Kugii, 11 3.30 

Kuminalis, the tree so called at Rome 
decays and revives, i. 352. 

Rustuus. Arulenus. See ^rulenus 
Rustieua, Junius, ke(‘ps a jouinal of the 
proccediMgsotthc Sc-natc, 1 2UH, warns 
tiu'iu against prosecuting Agrippma 
and Neiu, 208. 


S41IINUS, CalvisluB, charged with trea- 
bon, 1 218, coiuxnandei of a legion 
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under Caesennius Psetus in the East, 

SahinuR, riavius, bi other to the emperor 
Ve<;paHiar., consul eVri, appointed by 
Oiho to roniinand in Macer's room, ii. 

92, with the loroes under his coin- 
mantl. he poesi over to Vftfllius, 103 ; 
drawb up all the forces in RAne, who 
aie b^liini sworn to Vitellius, 101 , lie 
IS persuaded to leave Viteilius, 175; is 
BUspictt'd to envy hia brother's foi- 
tune, 177; his iharacter, 17a; he at- 
tacks a party of Vitclhm^’S men, but is 
loiced to retire, and shuts himselT in 
the Capitol, 181 ; sends to \)Ulhu& to 
expostuldtc, 181 , li, ^>esic;;cd irrthe 
capitul, la.'i ; IS idke^n and mui- 
dered, 18 C, funeral honours ate paid 
to him as (elisor, 231 . 

Sabiniis, Julius, one of the Linpfones, 
values hiirihelt as bciiiK detytended 
trotfi Julius C'a'sar, u. 2‘’.7; reuses 
^ hiinaeli to be pioclaimcd Cajsar, 24(t; 
leads a huKC host oi his eouutiynien, 
the Lin;tou(s, to inviulc the Sequa- 
nians, 210; he is put to flight by them, 

.snd thence the war is stned, 217 

Sabuius, Ostorius, an use ^ Darca Sora- 
niis, 1 157 , a^ also his daii^jhter, Ser- 
vilia, 401 , hi* chariro aRainfet hci, 4M , 
his iric.il rei'anlh, 403 • 

S.ihinus, Popp.eus, eovernor ot Mocsia, , 

I 55, his siKce''slul tAploiiH ajtainst 
tin Thracians, IOC, lus di'ath anxlchn- 
r.irti'r, 238. 

babmiih, V’nbliu'., capt.iiii of the piscto- 
n.iii Vitclluih, ii 128, put , 

in ( l.aiiis, j '/H. 

•saliiriu., 1 itius, a Homan Knight,^ 
his talihlul adhwenie to the 
laiiiily of Geriiuinioutt, 2ul , by wiiat 
Vile liatid cirf uiiivented, 201, he ih 
eondemned and eiLCCuted, 202, hit. 
liisl words, 202 

SaecnbiN, Carbidma. once praetoi, ban- 
ishtd, I 

Sbutovir, Julius, ineites the Gauls to 
K-voli, »• 1'52; speech to fhoiii, 132, 

%|.S detcit, 133; )ii>. ;tioat foiets, 133, 
he holds as hostages all the noble 
)outlis (>f G.j'il, HLl; harangues lus 
army 13.J| is louted, and i>lays hini- 
sc'lf, J3I). 

Sagiltat Gctavius, lus evtratagant pas- 
bion for Peiitia, i 3 13 ; he mmdeis her, 
and Is oondcumf'd, 313, the generous 
spirit of hi^ fieeduiati, 343. 

SaJlustms, ("ritpus, bis credit at court, 
and ciiunscl lo Livia, i 0; aids Tibe- 
rius by his (ounscl, 79, li4b death, 

S fav'oui, and chai actor, 128 
alonina, wile to C'.'ecma, iK 82 
Saloninus, A-suims, In'. deotU and illus- 
triou» desei nt, i, '53. 

Ball singular w^a> of pioduciiig, in Gei- 
matiy, i. 351. 


Salvianus, Calpt^nlua, accuses Sextus 
Marnia uii^oabOnably, i. 178 , and 
thence banished, 178. 

Saivius, Titlanub Bee Titianus 
Samos, the people of, claim a right of 
sanotuary to tlie temple of Juno, i. CS 
Sanria, banihhment of, i 223. 
Sancgiancs, rights of, examined, i. 144 ; 
hnuted by the benate, 146; Other 
claims, 103. 

•anquiniiis, Maximus, his speech in the 
senate,! 214; governor of Low ei Ger- 
many, dieiu 258 

Sardis, tlip%ity of, destroyed by an 
earthquake, i. 85 ; it claims a right to 
a ‘•anctuary, 146. 

Saiiolonus. Vociila, expelled the senate 
for rndeavoiirnig lo introduce the 
pr.ieiict of acrubing under Nero and 
Vitt llius, 11 226. 

Sarmatuin^, manners of the. ii. 341; 
their w ars with the liiiiuans, 2, 57, 151 * 
fiigagL* for pay on ditferent sides, i. 
231 . theh conduct in battle, 2.’I5. 
Satiius Seciindus, an agent of Beianiis, 
1 . 17(>; betrays his conspnacy, 244. 
Sitmniua, a tuibulcnt tribune, i 123 
Satnrniub, Aponius, comniandcr in 
Mo'sia, attempts to nmrdei TeiUiis 
Julianus, 11 12 t 

ScfeMiiUb, Flavius, the senator, a mcious 
^ man, actne in the cons^mac) agaui^t 
Neio, 1 426, his behaviour and pre- 
pniatioiifl obieivcd Milichus, his 
fieediuan, 430 is b\ him accused, and 
thence bxuiglit bifo’’'* the tribunal, 

I 430, his bold dt fence, 4.31; suffers 
death with resolution, 440. 

Sc.tpala. Set Ostonus 
ScaiiiUb, MdUtfrciis, ofleiidb Tiberius, 
w'ho conceal* his own rancour, i. 13, 
his qiflind withwLiJcius Sylla, 127, 
prosetutes I’aius Silunus, 147; is ac- 
cused of aflultery and magic, 231; 
hil»% hmisi'H. 2 <1. 

Sc Minis. AIumitiU'v, a centuno|^ one of 
thi conspirators against N%ro, i. 42f», 
Sci)/io, husband to Hoppiea the Elder, 
his temper and addresK, i 249. 

Sciino, roineluis, fts numstroub llattery 
10 PdlliM, 1 303 • 

Scipio, Jhibhus, his courteous demea 
noui i« Sicily ul old, i 92 • 

Stip.o, Pi.hhus, consul, i. 328, 
Sciibouimiuh. Camilluh, takes arms in 
]>alni<itia, i. 302» 

Scribonianiis (’rassus declines the offer 
ot Antonitis, it 224. 

Scrihunianu'', Fiinus, doomed to cftle, 
w'hy, 1 302, Juiiia hib mot ho involved 
in iiib crime, ,^2 , he soon dies, 302. 
Senbonu, the two brothers of that name 
comjiose the troubles at Puzzob, i. 

;Hfi 

Sea-light, mock, exhibited Vy Claudius 
1 3U5. • 
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Secular games, cxhibiV.on of the, i. 253. 

BecundUii, Ju1i\is, ii. 391. 

Secundus, Pcdancps, governor of Rome, 
murcteied by one of his slaves, i, 3Bn ; 
all the rest executed, SR3. 

Segestes, a German chief, m alliance 
null the Suinans, 1 SS, his advice to 
Varus, 33; hin athnity to Ani^muh, 
and variance with him, 39; ho ptays 
relief from Gemianicus against his 
own countrynieii, 39; is rescued bf 
(Jermanicnsi 40 ; his d.iughtcr wife to 
Aniimius, hei bchnvjoij^ and great 
spirit m captivity, 40 , lijT speech and 
apoldgy to Gonnanuiis, 40, his deser- 
noii, how vanously itaflected the Ger- 
iiipns, 41 

SctritnuTid, son to Si'gt'stcs, a deputy 
fumi hl^ f.Uhci to ijcrniatiicus, 1 40, 
a pnest muong the tihi.ins. 40, hud 
tince Tevolted from the Romans, but 
IS graciously received, 40 

Bejanus, c»'mmaTiils the pr.elorian 
guaids, 1 15 4. Ills origin and chara''teT, 
I')!, appointed govemor to Iirusus, 
19, lus gieat eicdil witli Tiheiius, 10, 
his art^ to incense him against Agiip- 
pina and olhets, ‘IsS; inames his 

0. tughter to the son of Claudius, 12ri, 
tins res'oiled by the people, 125, his 
aspiring vit ws, 125, a statue en*cted * 
lo hurl by the senate, 111, the pir-« 
tidlitv of Tibcrm- to liim, 151 , bis 
mighty swav'Vith Tihcrms, 154, how 
Tvinous io the stah , I51 , his designs 
ig'imst Drusus, \n, debauches his 
vn<e, 159, divoiecs his own, |5i*, .ik 
tnst leconnoends liiaiself bv good 
counsels, 130. sludus to deslioy the 
house of f«ern'.LmcuH,^ti3 , his witkrd 
artifices and itiituinienU. lOi, he con- 
tmiidUy instic it#-. Tihcuit^ against 
Agrijipina, 102; hi-* excessive povi'er 
and infatuation, 1>S0; fe setks Livia 
(the widow of Drusus) m uianiage, 

1. si‘; of Tiberjiis, 181, isalainud, 

and urg* the ( nipeior fo leave Rome, 
lb2, hisvi^-ws in tins, IS.”, he exposes 
his life foi Tibeiiu.s, 1‘'5, hence the 
increase ot hii power, I <5, sets him- 
oclf to distroy the ojlspring ot iVr- 
nianicus, 19.i, no access to honours 
hut through his fav our, this purchaaeti 
only by inic)uitv , 290 , how he manage d 
the prince’s crm-llv, ‘'O.J, his great 
power and insolent e 205; ills conspi- 
racy and death, 2P1>. Ins two ihildien 
executed, and tiieii bodies exposed, 
flO , his effeets how disposed ot. 21.3; 
all those under accu-.ation of any at- 
tachment to him pu^to de.ath, 221. 

ficlencia, the city of, by whom founded, 
i 239, its poveinmcnt, and fiattery to 
Tindates ?10; U baffles the whole 
power of tin* P.'iithian monarchy for 
seven >cars togf^thur, 2.53. 


Bemnones, their religious customs, A. 

331 , then authority, 331. i 

Senate, the Roman, discussion in, on the 
funeral of Augustus, I ti; humiliating 
importunity to Tiberius, 12; its con- 
duct in the atfair of I.tbo, r2, 74; in- 
dependenfe of Piso, TG , application of 
Ifortaftis, 77, they meet the ashes of 
Gormanicu.s, 109 ; their adullti >n, 142 ; 
they retain a 8h:id<vw of tluir old 
Juri-flictifm, 144; wh\ not sorrvforthe 
death of I>ru.sus. 1G2, their feai and 
llatterv, 2n,>. tluur suppleness, 209 
their sveophauey to riauclius, 275; 
they legitimate his ma’iiare with his 
011*06, 27G , )Tif.inious fli;.hts of llatteiy 
upon the murder of Octaviii, ,195 , 
theirc.iTftoavnt Nero'b public i.h..me, 
415 , but to no purpo'.e, 415 , more fl.ii- 
tcMTig acts to Neio, 4J9 , deciee trdui- 
mtiil authoiitv. and ibe name ot Aii- 
g’’stus, to otbo, 11 .31 , au‘ insult<'d b> 
the holdUMi, 10.!; md m suspense and 
tenor at the death of Ofho, 10.3; all' 
tom their thoughts .iTid obedience to 
ViMiius, 19 ; an frighted by Cirnus. 
ft i reed man of Ntro, 1(>1, decree all 
honours at oin e to 3 it« liiiii., , pio- 
iiounci* judgment on f\o< uia, 158, tie 
erte to Vi‘>-pa.M« .ill titles and proio- 
g.itiveb, 197, and the runsul«hi]), with 
Titus foi Ills ( ollea oie 197, also the 
pt.etorsbip Hiul lon-uhiJ authority to 
Domili.in, 197 awai'l thinks to the 
piueidls, to the aiinn K, and f<»nf:de* 
lar- kingh,221, apiiomt Plofiiisf *iphus 
pitftoi mtlic loom of 'r<‘rii'is Ji.lianus, 
221, dev 181 ' an oath* by which tluy 
^isoveialjj .ippial to the doitieN, that 
they had in no li 'gree snuglit Mie 
d.imagi 01 I'fe of ativ ptison, 220, 
their abhorri'Vv e ot actuseis. 22fi 
Senators not .ulfeied loi liter the house 
of an aefoi, i 51 , many of them right 
upon tlie stage as gladiators, 415 
Senators, ]>onr, somi rtlieved by 'I’d'e- 
;jus, i 77, oiberh expelltfcl'oi allowed 
to retire, 85 » 

Stncca, Anineiis, recalled from ban* h- 
ment, 1 277, his gieat abilities, 277 , 
is ippoiiifid with Jlurrus lo go 
vern th" joiilh of Nero. 314 ; his 
an omph'hinentb and line genius, 314; 
composes spetdies for Nero,, 319. is 
reviled by Suilius, .340; bn share in 
the death of Agnpjun.a, 3.57 ; ineum 
popular censure, , is tiadiiced to 
Ntro bywickml eoiiiissllois, 385 ; tlieir 
chaigH agiurisl him, and their flattery 
to'Ncffo. 385, his speech to tlie tm- 
peinr, 380, oHiis to icsign ail tys 
wealth and p.»wei, and begs to retire, 
.3.8C, avoid.s tlic court, 124, hts con- 
stant daiigei and .ib-temious life, 424, 
Ills dostrncliori ttou'dit by Nero, 434; 
his accus.ifioii, tlofmee, and fiTinticsa 
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of tncn<3, iZA , hlRjfreat catmneAs when 
ftooined to die, 4ZZ , is anxious for the 
lot of his 43,') ; his exhort&tiona 
to her, 43C , oiders all his veins to ho 
opened, hut without effect, and utters 
excellent discourses, swallows 

poison, but in \a»n, 437; iyuffocatod 
ill a hot b.ith, his last woids, and 
pldin luneral, 437 ; a purpose aniong 
till* conspirators ni tiansfferring tho 
euipirp to him, 437 

Scnccio, Claudius, liis intimacy with 
Nero, i. * * 

h'mecio, Tulliu^, a Homan knight, one 
of the conspirators against Ncio, i 
426; \<t imuiiHie Whh him, 426; m- 
fonns .ngaiiist Anmus Pollio, 431 ; 
snfters tUeith with TPsolutioo 440. 
Senlin*-, Cnciud. beonines governor of 
Svri.i, on till d.rith of (J<‘rumiuciis, i. 
100, (1( Icath the attempts of I’lsr , lo.t. 
Si'jrt.nuns, a oentuiion, murder of, i 24 
Siptimnis, Pnrtins, his eliar,Kt('r, n 138. 
SeqiunjAus, the, ravaged by Caius Milius, 

1 134 , obtain »i \ictoT> over the Lin- 
emies, a 21G 

tieiapis, pod of the Fcvptians, sends a 
man to Vespasian to hi enud of blind- 
n« os, li another to be euied of 

lameness, 2ij0, li'stoty of this deitj^ 
.lerortlinp to ilie archpriests of Egypt, 
260 ^ 
S-Tcnuh, Annnnis, r leaks Nero’s passion 
forAete.l 320 

Seronus, Caiu > Vihms, joins in the pro- 
Mention ot Libo, i 72, ortimds the 
einptior In in'* n monsti.m» es on that • 
01 cu'^ioii, [73 , fond' inntd and h.mi'h- 
« td, !<■.'», arviistd of tnason b)#liis 
‘on, 172, eomhmmd to death, but 
Ins pni-d 1)\ *1 il)« nns, 173 
Sci- nils, Vibms, tin' \ ouitgei, tlpenteni d 
I), th.‘ populaee, flte^ frinii the citv, 
bat IS b^ouglll biU k, 1 173; his faltc 
ueeusation iiDainst l'’onttMus C'apito, 
178 . • • 

t' iv»i‘ns, Quintus, pmeinor of Cojnma- 
IM , IS aeeusfil, and condemn- 
» (], 216. saves himsclj bv accusing 
otners, 210 

Sc’ villa, the danglitei ot Soiaiius, ac- 
ruM'd with him, i tol , risks hei own 
lito to save his, 101 , hei alleeting 
''jft'i'ch and hehavioui in the neiiatc, 
b)2; is peiinitted to choose her Own 
death, 4i ,3 

SeiMlius .UTUses Alaniereiifi Seanrua, i. 
231 , takes a hnhe, and is banished, 
231 

Scrvili. 18 , Marcus, consul, n. 232, his 
death and character, ,305 
St-T\1iude, with peace, preferred to a 
penlom struggh* ibi hbcity, i 3. 
R'uvius (lalha St-e G ilba. 

Reivin'! I'lillins, commended for his 
laws, 1 . 1 23. 


Sestius, Caiu«« hi» complaint in the 
senate agairtst turning the statues of 
the enif^erors into sanetnarieSt i- 130, 
is consul, 232. 

Severn, the nver, i. 289. 

Sevenis piefcrred to pontifical honours, 
i U». 

Seigttus, Ciacina, liis motion in the se- 
nate against the influence of women, 
1. 128. 

• SeveiUSjl'itiisAUedius, a Roman knight, 
hiji stiange court to Agnppina, i. 276 
Sevenis, ^eruUnus, commander of a 
legion sent to succour Tigrimes, i. 3H7 
Suvtia, wife to Matnernn hcaurus, pei- 
suades her husband to die, and dica 
with him, 1 231 

Sextia, iiiotlier-in-law to Lucius Vctin., 
accused, 448, kill« hciMjlI, 4 JO, !> 
condemned after death, 449 
Sextilia, mother to Vittdlius, ii IIO, her 
good (haiacter, 110, her dfrarli, 170. 
Scxlihus. See Felix. 

Sibv'llitie hooks not suffeied to lie con- 
sulted, i. S3, they aie suppicsscd by 
authority, and called in, 220 * 

Sicily, privilege allowed the senators of 
that pi 0 Vince, i 2«4. 

Sido and luilicus kings of the Siievuns, 
]oin VcsI)a^llltl’s army, w 13b, 140. 
Siege of Cretnoiin, by Antonins, il. 1.52, 
of the Old Camp,’ 211; of Mapontw 
cum, 22,3 ; of Placentia, by Cinema, 82 
Sigimcr, brother ol SdgCKtes, snrientUTS 
himsell, with his son, to Stenmiu*;, 
i 40 

Silana, the wife of Cams Sil ins, divornd 
to oblige M' ssalina, i 2,5i, 32.5 , hei 
characTor. 32.5, foims a plot against 
Agnppmfi|^."2j r is banished, .’>27. rc- 
tuijis to Italy, and dies atTaicntnm, 
301. • • 

Rilanus, Appiiis, charged with trtason, 

i. 218. 

Silanus, Caius, proconRUl of Asia, .u- 
cused of robbing the uuj^ic, i 147, 
guilty, Ivit hardly uftd, 118; and 
doomed to exile, 1 f!). 

Silanius Cretici^. governor of Syiia, i 
58; lemincdm} Tiberius, because of 
his friendship and affinitytlo (Jermani- 
CU8, 82. 

Silanus, Deems, banished undi'r Aus*is- 
tui>, j 121 ; IS restored under Tiberius. 
121 ; but ariives at no preferment, 
121 . • 

Silanus, Junius, consul, i. 200; is poi- 
soned, by whom and why, 3i;}, Ins 
innonence and great quality, 

Rilanus, Lucius, engaged to Octavia, the 
daughter o^^Claudms, i. 274 , unjustly 
accused ofinoest, and degraded from 
the rank ol a senator, 274 , deprived 
of Octavia, and divested of Ills piajtor- 
ship, 270, kills hiinscif, 276 
SilaiiuH, J.ueius, Wic younger, his erai- 
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iient cli.ar alter, 4 . 447; acouned l>y 
Nero, 117, is doomed to fi-Ui., 44^, 

IS muul red by u ecnturion aiiu band 
of soldieis, 44li ; dieb like a biave man, 
448 

Silaiius, Marcus, lua flattery of Tibenus, 

1. 142 

Si),iT]Uh, Tuiquatus, his ai cusation Aand 
-voluntary death, i 4iri 
Siiiu, why doomed to btiniblimont. i 455 
SdiMs, Cuiu^, cumni.inds under Geitna-* 
tiicus \n \jpi>tr Genuany, 1 23; ib dis- 
tini^tuisheil with the oin^'ientb of .a 
triumph, .'iC , diieets tue building ol .i 
fleet, bO, uuaiieb the C.ittiaiis, {>0, 
takes Ihiir punee, with his wite and 
daughti'i, 00, IS despatched with .nn 
army ng.iinst the (’,itti, l»5», studs 
fotcea ugjinst rheunoited (kiuIs, 13 (, 
thi al.lOnt^ ol his men, ISl. Ins 
speecii to ih( 111,1.35 jmi'ts K icio\ n, 
13.1, Is .iiiaigiied, t(i(l ; the liiundstiip 
of (>ermamcus l.ital to him, l(b , hints 
lumsi if by lioaslin'* Ins bei\ices, loo , 
kills him .ell In lore eoiidenm.ition, 
lo7, >et tus est.Tte (wnlisejied, l(i7 
Slim , ('aius, ll'e voun..,er, consul elect, 
liih speeih ag.iinst men eiiai^ pl<Mdt rs, 

1 2j0, is obliged In M«‘ssahii,i to di- 
voiit Sil.ina, his will, , tl.e (Lmgej 
ol this {iiiKuir, 25.>, Ilf., de'.pirirt iii 
toxucUuin, 3 im , he inaniea the em- 
peroi b wile, his not wilhM.s 
baluia, 2t>8t it> filantitd with tJie ap- 
proticli and incii.ic. b ol (’liuuhus, 2<>M, 
ih j»r sfiited bofoie the tribuioil, J/0, 
begs a ilespatrU ot his doom, 270, In.s • 
acccon.plioi . exiriited, 270. 

Siluris, a peojiie of Jliitaui, very fuiee 
and hmd to b" leeburmi?!, i 2.50, me 
defeated, 2'M . set eontiiiue impi.ua- 
hli,2yi, .in repiilsM In Didiub 2'»1 
Silvaiius, ui iniu.., the liibune, on** ot 
the (onspiMteis aea'iist Niio. i IJo , 
is ]>.iidou«l, but bills by Ins own 
hands, 1^0- 

SiJvauiis, ri.iotius, the in.PlTir. niuj.b’-. 
his wit< , 1 >0*', and diea In opening 
lus veins, Id') ^ 

Sihanus, l’«,](p.pus, govcinor of Dal- 
iruitia, 11 %(>7 

fsitmm, one ot the govemois of Jeiusd- 
lein, 11 27 "i 

Siniidc\, (’a*<ilius, appointed coiosul, ii. 
los. 

Smnaces, his gie d eredtt '.n Parthia, i. 

23o, bUppori ' r»ri(ldt* s, 2.J7 
Sirpieus, ,1 eeutui ion ".lealb d, the c.iu*.e 

of a*iiuanel he! we 11 twolegioiis i l‘» 

Sisonna, a centurion, llees from the loun- 
terleil Neio, ,i 71 # 

Siloncs, then situation and government, 
u 340. 

Sl.ivts, a regulation concerning them. i. 
.333, their doom, wlieie one of them 
killed his lord 382* 


SmvmB he City of, rlaircs a right to a 
bunetuary, i. 146} its claim not proved, 
U6; Its aotlquity, and early friend.^ 
ship to Rome, 192. 

Sofomus Tigellmua. See Tigellinus 

Sohemub, king of Iturea, his death, i. 
2S3. ^ 

SohernuB created kmg of Sopl^ne by 
Nero, 1 317, joms the party ol Ves- 
pasian, 11 121. 

SoldiOb, thosi n wlj levied in Uonic, 
debiiucli the lest, i 24 , their fiiiy and 
exfisies 24 f then barluiity to tlie 
centurions, 24 , how btiitiborn in their 
stditioii, 24, after a bcdition thev di 
111 el up the auftiors t»> execution, .32 , 
theirb diai lourto Galba.ii 42, tootli**, 
26, then tenible maich into Horn., 
29, they destioy many citizens, oud 
murder (Jalba .10, and Titus Vmui . 
30; ull things transacted hv tlieii will 
.32, iliev insist upon hcMiig exempt 
iioin paying tcch to then ciiiturions, 
3.1; adi.uicc Flavnis Sabnius to the 
foiern.u'iit of Ronu, .ind cboosi 
Mteii otlic IS, .3.3, retlcctionH on them. 
.37, some m (J'-nrmny Incak m pieces 
the im.ig** ot (laJlm, to whom in.t 
Ik lore they had swotn, 40, tenible 

, instanics of then fury, cruelty, and 
madness, 12, 4'*, they insist on de- 
« HtioMim till tit Ivi'ii.m^, wrhoare saied 
hs the eloiiuenee of Cluiidius t'ousus, 
58, horiildi m-itancc ot their rage, 
triiizy, and civielu, 58, am cal-oed 
byahpiefh ot Otho’s. 60; tlmse in 
Juvl.iM, s>ii.i, and Kgv^it, aie une.vsj 
th.it they have misli'tie in the diHpos,tl 
dlihe einpiie, 7J , thev burn, pliiiuica, 
and lay waste, without distmetmii, 
Ih. 11 own (ouTit’v, 77; tlum iiiso- 
leiux to Ai-niu. (»allus, e.speciaUy of 
those who bad luui doled (l.ilba, 84 , 
those ol \ iti thus ht loose to sjuol 
and 1 iv.tge, 105 , then ontiageoiis lie 
have iir .It f'leinom, 112: gr**!! uuni- 
^♦•'s cd them (listliaig d, IJl, tluj 

magiuly their semee to Vitelliua 
111, ihiir behaviom in leg.aid to Vt s- 
pasMii, 12.3, maiiyciucl murders coui- 
nnttid by thriii, 12.); a creat mo'-u- 
lUy among thtm, 129, thev doom To 
death TitUs Ampius l•’lavi^ln^s,, 141 , 
are kept fiom murdering him by An- 
tonius Primus, 14 >; they then assail 
A)M)nins Satin ninus, 142; those of 
Vitcllnis go over to Ve^jiasian, 176, 
tluii ni'.oleiico and hasenesB, 190, a 
cruel instance ot thur eutiage to 
Gallus, 2^5. thev minder ilonleoTiiiis 
Elaceus, 222 , .ind are disappointed of ' 
nittidei mg \ m ula, by his ehcape, 222 . 
put themselves again under the roiu- 
niaiid ot Vocnhi. 22.3 and again they 
take the oath to Vespasian, 223 , new 
sedition, 230; (|Uieted tiy Mucianus, 
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J30 ; their bravery and fortitude in the* 
Old Cainp 241 ; their destnictlon, 
2^1, agiUtton at Novesiuni, 248; at. 
they are led by Claudius Saiiotus, a 
squadron of horse go off from him, 
and meeting Longinus they butcher 
him, 243 ' • 

Solon, the Athenian lawgiver,^ 123. 
Sooths^ing, edict of the senate respect- 
ing, C 256. 

Sophene, region of, bestowed on Soheinus 
by Nero, i. 317. 

Soranus, Baresh, consul elect, liis flattery 
to Pallas, 1. .30;t ; is destined t(k tie- 
stiuction by Nero, 455; lus excellent 
government in Asia, and benevolent 
behaviour theie, nURter of jealousy 
and hate to Nero, 457 ; is arcused, 
4(11 : imputations against him. 4(!1 ; 
tenderness and gonciosity of his 
daughter Servilu, 4ol . in*, concern 
for her, 4fl2 , is peiiiuttcd to choose 
ilia own death, 4b,i. 

I SosianuH, Antistuis Antistiiis. 
SoMbius, tutoi to liritanniciis, his trea 
rhoroua counsel to Cldudius, i 247, 
rewarded, 2i9 

Spaniards allowed to build a temple to 
Augustus, I. 54 , they are desirous to 
build one to Tiberius and his mothei, 
178, not alkmed. 179 , 

Spartacus neiei admitted to tieatwith 
the Homans, i, 1,'»1 * 

Speech, freeiloiu oi, how msecuie iind* t 
Tiberius, i 107. 

Speedi of TiheriU’*, on the tiiaJ of Piso, 

1 113, refusing divine honours, 179, 

0-1 (lemianrcas, (o hi- soldi* rs, :fu, 
on his death hud, 98, ol Suikci to 
jj.Nero, 387 ; Neio's ie]ilv, , ot (.i^>a 
to Tiso, upon his adopluig tht laitn, 
u 12, ^Ot I*lso to the oohoit upon 
duty, upon the Urst revolt of the ariev , 
22; ot Fahius Valeiis to Vuilliu-, 
"0, of titUo to the sold’U'*, 27, (>0, 
a'ld a roniAikoble one bulorehis death, 
99, of •I'lntianiiN to Vt.spaiiaii, Ilf«, 
and to im* ueople of Antioeh, 120, 
ol Aiitfh Ills ro In-, army, 1<8, and to 
^iiis soiduis at Carsuia-, 17a, ol tin 
leading men of Home to S.ihuuis, 177 , 
ot the followers ol Vilellms lo him, 
178, ofHelvidius Vnsciis in the m 
n.ite, l;»0, of J'lpniis MarcelhiH tlieie, 
200* ol CiMiis to the BaUManti. 215 , 

.1 glorious one of Curtius Muntaims 
'll tlie senate, 227; of 'Voeulu to C'as- 
sicus and Tutor, 238, of \ociila to 
the Holdieis, 2 59; of the .iiiiha--<idoi 
of the Tenelen.ins to the Agrippimaii 
colony, 21 f, their ansvser? 21.5, ot 
• Civili. to the Tiingnaiis, 248, of the 
soldicjs of t’ercftli'. 2.51 , ol I’lU'iiUs to 
hio anuv, 278, ot Civdis to Cerealis, 
when the lonucr suhinittod to Ihu 
Romans, 28.5 , of Caig.ieus to hi- 


army, 372 ; of Agricola to his urmy at 
the game tmteg 374t 

Spurmna, Vestiidus, appointed com- 
mander by Otho, 11. 76 ; commands In 
Placentia, 80 ; he detends the place 
against ('aecma, 82 , sends word of 
the siege bdiig raised to Annm.s Gal- 
liiN, 84; leave.s Placentia and joins the 
ai«iy, 9J. 

Statius, Domitius, the tribune, feared 
^ bv Nero, and ben ft of his command, 

• r44i. 

Statues, tliose of the empeiors, become 
the sanctuaries of piolhg.'iles, i l.lO, 
Stella. Arnlntius, leceivcs thosuhiiussion 
oi i^ignmT. 1 49, appointed {o dnect 
public shows, .327 

Stcrlniius routs tlie Jlructen, i. 42 ; 
takes V* ngeanci on the Augrlvari, 60; 
w'ltli nl'cves t!*e Ilrftavians, 

bescj with a host ot Germans, ol 
Stiabo, Acilms, complaints of the Cyre- 
nmaps against, i 305 
Stiaho, Sums, captain ol the pneiorinn 
guards, i. 7 

Stiatoiiice,ans, their claim to asauotu'm, 
whence, i ll5; what deity they wor- 
shipped, 14.5 
Suardoitcs, ii. 332. 

Suciomus, Cams, consul, i 451 
Suetonius, Paullinus, ageneral ofrenown, 
govoimn of Ilritam, i .372; ii 360; 
gams a great victory in Mouii, i ,373, 
hi>, vigour and strength ot iiu'U, 374 < 
he enibatiles his army, 375 , hiirangues 
tlirm, .376, gains a mighiv victo*-}, 
..77 , Ins army rcifruited, 378 , his 

• ilcv'istaiionR throughout Urii.nn, .79, 
IS inaligiu d and raisropieseiitcd by Ju- 
l.U" (’lrt6Mcnmi», the procurator, .',78, 
oidcicd to x^sign Ins roiumauo, 378 

SiicMa. tlie rulius ot that km; doni, i 
.188 ’* • 

Smviaiis, at w.ii with the Chem.'itMnh, 

I heir country and custuM.s, i 83 
Irinliii-, Ca*s(.i)ius, an .(buiidoned at' 
lusci, 1 271, lie lahes^naiiunirnse 
uwHid i«t heliays ili* tause, 219. 
Oeltnds ]ih filling fur hm, 250, is 
.iiiaigno'S .81 1 ^ his iiusehicvons spi- 
rit and Riuhluirniiess, 341 , inveiehs 
ag-nni^t Suu'ca, ;wi ; the iu.*nv charges 
.igain-t Iniu. and his iiiipoteiit de- 
len<t,.'}li, ih convicted and hanishcft, 
,;42 

Fiiilius, Mari us. con SI'!, 1 2S5. 

Siuliu , Pnhliuf. 1 ,' 11s jiidgineul for 
iiuiney, i- couvictcd and banished i 
I7l , 'pr*>\i s at tci wards a m si hu^vous 
uiinisloi undi-i Cl.iudius. 248 
Suioiies, iheir siluuiion and power, ii 
.‘137; their sh||*s, and luinmu of work- 
ing Ihejii, 3.17, Iheir governnnnt, 
*37. 

Sulpitius, raiiiR, con- III, i. 1,38 
Sulpuius, t'aiueiimis, proconsul i« 
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Africa, accused of miEdaiSministratioi], 
and acquitted, utiS.r 
sumptuary law, discussion on, in the 
senate, i, 7f , remarks on, 139. 
Superstition, its force upon ignorant 
Tni].ds. 1 , 23. 

Sygurabnani, the, subjected by Tiberius, 
i 70; set VC against the Thraoians, 
187. ♦ 

Sylld, the d'ctatoi, his donuiiatiun not 
long, 1 . 2 1 hw rf'gnlatioTi's, 124 ^ 

Sylla, Cornelius, for his \ ices degraded 
from the senate, i. 86; mentioned iii 
a plot, 327 ; hiH Rplendi.l descent and 
Alliance, 3^7 ; lalsclv accused and ba- 
nished to Marseilles, suddenlv 
muidered at Maiseillcs by order lio*ii 
Nero, 390. Ins bead pu sen ted to the 
empcior, 391 , degiadid num the dig 
nitv of a senator uftei hts death, 
391. 

Sylla, FaustuR, consul, 1 302 
Sylla, Lucius, bis contests with Doini- 
tius Corbulo, 1 . 127, he becomes eon- 
bul, 221. 

Sjracusans, a dcciee in their f.ivoiir, 

I. 340. 

Syna, tint province jir.ivs an abatement 
of taxes, 81 ; the legion* there how 
much debauched, 


TACFaniNAs raisCR war in Afiica, i. S7 , 
his progress and stiMigfh, S7 , the re- 
volt suppressed, 8S , um’-ws the war 
119; Ills arrogant embassy to TibiTius 
is dislu'.ssed, puisucd, and foiccd * 
to reiire. l.i'J ; liis stnngth .ind strau- 
genis, Ills loues surpilaid md 

defeated, 171 . he du b-a\elj, 171 
Tdiitiis, Ins deugii in wnti^^ these 
Annals, w h.u, i 2 .^ledart > his impai- 
tiaiit\, 2 l.iHieiiTh the Mibjtct ol his 
liisTun as nit l.uu holy and i nnin ed, 
\7'> lb one of the quiiuiecenn.Ml 
}iju sth* icLundei Honut'an, 2.'> f , .ind 
i>iiVlor, 2al , l.iincntb so /’jam tragu^l 
de.ithb nndi 1 > 010 , and ibe j».is- 
s.scMU'ss of ill ■ lloi^uiiJ, 4 j 2, his . 1(1 
vaiucnienl b\ V' sp isi.ui, In I'ltus, and 
by DontJu.in, and his ilesij n to w • m 
^oiNcrv.iand rja,.ui, 11 2, Insdlgus- 
"sions on the st ite oi allaiis, 2, 't.l , ,ind 
on the burning of the (a;iiol, l'*l. 
during the founsulship ol Agiicola, he 
is contracted to his dJirghter, 3.?3 , In’! 
.•ircouiU of ill Plan, 303 , his reflecuons 
on, the iirudencc and iiio{iei.ition of 
Agncola. .'JS3 his nlation of the 
death of Aftiuola, 38.1. 

Tanfana. a < eh bmtMl < temple of the 
Germans, rayed, i 30 
larquitiuB rnseus accuses Statilius 
Tauius, ami is expelled from the 
senate, 1 307. , 


Tauiians, a barbaious peojile, slay sima 
ol the Kotiiana, i 282. 

Taurus, Sihcnna Statilius, consul, i ^56 
Taurus, Stntihus, once governor of 
Uome, j 220 ; h>s accusation and 
Voluntary death, 80 G. 

Tax, that nfVlic hundredth penny coii- 
fiiniod,ir. 54 

Taxes, regulation'! about gathpnn|^thcni, 
1 317. The true uicaaure of public 
taxes, .347 

Tax-gutberers, cuniplaints against them, 
1 .317 ; tbcir nnwer lestiaihed, 347 
TelormuM, Luefiis, consul, i i’ll. 
Temple, that of Venus at I’aphos, its 
tradition and eusftitns, n. Cl*: lli-it of 
Jorusalem desi^ilnd, 272 
Tencteruiiis, embassy of the, ii 214, 
then teiiitories, i.i.uinois, ciistonis, 
desenbed, 322 

Tenos, isie of. its claim to a light of 
sanctuaiy , 1 1 10 . 

Tenntms. Mauus, .a IlonuiU kntglit, 
acciHid for Jus ineiidship with St Ja- 
nus, i 2l7 'ins hold defence, 217 . is 
cUtluiUed, ami his aet^iiaers bantslud, 
218. 

Tcrims Juhaiius Sie Jnhaniis Terfiiis 
Teutoburgiuqi, tin* feu^'^ of. cmita’ii* d 
tin* boiK's of V nils and the )i*gions 
f there slain, 1 4J, tne monumeiith 
there desci ihed, is ,ibo the ‘ laught' r, 
' 42. the bom s buueii b\ the .innv 'l.’i 

Thames, pli iiitonis sem m its marsli'.s, 
i. JJ t. 

Theatu at Koim*, di.si nsions andb' jod- 
slu'd Thne, 1 , '>3 , tb< usual ;MMid it- 
iiiovid fiunilhenee, , and lec.illed. 

;i2‘i 

Trt'.ities, («inn"iJ\ ereetc.l oeeaKionall} , 
.' 100 , l*onipf\ l.iunhd the first jiei 
iMaiunt oin., 300 , 

Thebes, in F’vii, its nuglitv opulinre 
of old, I oi»i Uiks and .UKitnt 

eh.u.i! h »s llmre, n'l 
Tbeopli.’iHs of Mifs i 22!! 

Thermiis, NutukiH', onee rai'toT. Ins 
iMioeenct .uul hlooih oonm, 1 4 S') 
Thi.nv, iSoni.in mtirlcii n* e iV, 1 9.'), 

( oinmo*)ons in, 1.11 

Thr.ui.in., uiu.isy under tlie Jlnnsn 
poviimiienl, and ie\olt, 1 l.!l , .iie 
loiiti d, 1.51, tluir li( sb msipre(‘lion. 

• SO , tlun tUtiiUiio and w.nhkt snogs 
Is", tlu II inison and distiois, is.s, 
thi i despair ami fuiious oiis t 1S9 , 
their (h b .it, ISh 

Tistasea, l’.*‘tub. oppose^ a deeiee of 
tne sinate, 1 .'51i!. inveeliiis of lus 
enernic.s against him, .310, bis.ipologv 
foi his ('oiidiKt, 317, he jiroiokes Die 
vtMige.ince c-f Ntuo. .'K-l , lus sp^'eh' 
about punifihing Antistius the jinetor, 
3H3, his grcit iniluenre m the s« nat‘', 
384; 1ms lirinness and credit, .3s 1 , in, 
bpeedi upon the Inal 0 ^ 'J imarihns of 
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Crete, 408 ; isi vramed of Nero's ven- 
f;(.ancc, 410 , Ids uiidtiunted spirit, 
4«) , Is destined to destruotiun by 
Nero, 4.')5 ; forbid even to attend 
Tmdates' entry into Rome, 457; oflers 
to vindicate himself, 457; his f;rcat 
spirit and fiee bpei>ch hatj^l to Nero, 
458 ; reasoniofts of hi& friend^ for and 
against lus repairing to the senate, 
and ifltempting a defence, 458; liis 
advice to Aiulenns Kiisticus, 4.)9; 
the senate beset with aimed men upon 
Ills trial, 459 ; dibinay of the hcnatorii, 
4ol ; his composed ant noble b^a> 
viour, when apprised of Ins doqm, 
408, his convetSBiiun With thephilo- 
sophei Demetrius, ]ii9 concern for his 
irientls, and advice to Arna Ins wife, 
40.1; his veins opened, his magna- 
niiiiity and noble discourse, 464 
Thrasullus, the asti^ilogcr, i 224 , a sig- 
nal jirooi ol liH skill, 221 ; he js disir 
tu Tiberius, 225 , his son foretold the 
• empire lo Nero, 22li 
Throsobor heads tlie rebellious peasants 
III Cilicid, 1 , .'104; 19 put to death, 865 
Thuuielicus, a son of Aruunius, i 41 
'Jl'jhenus, Ihe Einpcror, his Jiislorywhy 
falsified, 1 , ,*2 , his la\mir and gieat 
i ouimand, 4 ; bis dissiiiiulation upon 
tilt murder of young Agnppa, 6 , he ^ 
would seem to dci line tlo’ soi i ungntv, 
yet act>, as soveicign, 7, aflects to 
derive .ill his .lutbonty from the coin- 
moiuveaUh, 7 ; hislcar of t/ciuianicus, 

7 , his iciolution, Jill] Its causes, 

Ins spe<(h ag.ntist <l^^unllng the mi- 
viieigntv, 11 ;#he is iiatui.illv ob-.cuTe 
.Viid distrusiful, 11, Is hi.mied nt 
ilom>' io) not going in person to tpitf I 
the insi'riectiou ot the aimit^ in 
timiitny, 3i, deteniiin''s not to lease 
Ronu, .T;i; >et ft. mils to go, ,11, he 
n pines at the gloiy uf (JemimiKUs, 
though gl.idol Ins success, .'i7, evtols 
hill in till' scMitite iu a st>]e vuy 
ponipoi^s^nd in'.iiic, le. 117 , his tem- 
per and }i.i1jIi(s dillcu-nt fioui <iif*-e 
of AugBstii". .'JS , di^pleasul at the 
^locet (inu;s of tiennamnis, 4,1, ad cl- 
s( lf-fleni.il,lmt g.niis no public i st'-**!!!, 
5U, IS ex.ihpeiuied by sainuMl icises, 
50, In-, letter to the senate, .'ll , i-- 
asNiduou.s in the lubun.iis of }u-tue, 
52, ^nvale jU'-licc promot'd undir 
him, but public libi'ity oviithiown, 

52 ; what \ irtue he loinr let lined, .5.5 , 
his austerenehh, 5.J; he suppusscs all 
inquiru s, hinnan .is wJI .is divine, .4.": 
Ins abheiKO liom populai ciitiruiiM- 
inentb, lo i^h.al ascril'cd, 5.1, his policy 
• in prolonging piovuui.d govcimiicuts, 
55; not fond of eminent Mitue, jet 
hated mcc, 5.'> ; why pleased with the 
coiiiinotions in the Jvust, 5S, is pio 
claimed Imiienitor by tlie ajuij, oh , 


urges Gcmiaiiicus to return to Rome . 
71, he diseoi#ag(« the rcslialnt oi 
luxury, 75; hia prudence and ixiod»> 
ration, 76 , he In Ips aome necc&hitou.s 
serial ois, 77 ; opposes ttie application 
of llortalusto the senate foi relief, 7b, 
is suspected of evil pui puses tow^d 
Gimiarucus, 81; studies to roniova 
hii 9 fai lioiii Rome, and linda u pre 
tonne, SI , pioposcb to the senute to 
bend hnii into the East, 62 ; en- 

• courages no wills in liio own favour, 
but often rejects inheritances, 85; 
fimshcs cuuseciates ccilain tem- 
plts, Bfi ; IS consul foi the third time, 
Sh. his pacilic pohfj , ‘>5 , his bit and 
disumul.it ion, 9(i; he turns all thmgs 
to Jus own glory, 105, lessens the 
puce 1)1 giam, lOfi; refuses llattciing 
titles, 100; appears not at the funeral 
ol tTcnu.iincus, tiMj, rhecTts thepeojiU' 
by an » diet, for their excessive gm f 
f.»r (•ennanicus, 1 10, 1 ih aitlul speech 
to the senate aiiout the tiial of Cncius 
Pibo, lilt, In pi oof against the tempta- 
tion ot money, 11.H, hi- atiange siih- 
tiity and variations, I'.’O, his fourth 
con-ulship, l2o. hn-* ddik spirit and 
distiusts, 131; )u» hnnness against 
populai rcpinai'hes, till; his icasons 

• to the senale for not repuiiing to the 

1, 16, his .iilectcd modculion, bis 

» liolicy and ngoui, 13S; bis letter to 
tlic Hcnatc .iboiil the curt of luxury 
I. to desiics thi seiialf to confer upon 
his son inusiu- tile trit'Miutial power, 
nj ; his modest eharacti 1 of Dru^us, 

• 1 12 , icsljiiins tile hououih dPciccU to 
Diiisus, lit; ceiisun s i xtravaganl 
tlallen, Itl, Ins esclaiuation against 
the s, lule .j)iui ol the scMfite, 147; 
his iigoui in the tml of Talus Sila- 
iius, ; jet iu*der.ilf‘s In- punish- 
nunt, 149, 'inn h atletted wuli the 
anog.iiKC of TacJ.irm i->,.l.»l, i.istiucts 
iJJ.csiu how to si'.luce Ins followers, 
l.‘»2 , glows luon* tjr.MUiK^l 154, 
uekoiis th(a di.ilh ol (lAnuimrus d 
bko uig, I**-! ; blind lo tin* dojugns of 
.s{ |,uiu 15.4 ; hi-, reign moderate till 
ihi iicalh ofDflisus, 1.49, shows no 
toneeni lor the death of liisaoii, 1.59; 
his ‘-pt-Lch to tho senate, 159, recom- 
riKTids them the sons ol Germ.iTii> 
< ii-, IHO; his adiiioTution to the latter, 
liid. Ins hollow propo-al to rcstoie 
the eounuouwealtb, Ifiu, his spee<‘»i 
about eie.itiug a piiest "f .Tnpiter, lo5, 
tiitouiagi s /i.il ft'i things divine, 10.5. 
clo.iks his aets of tvianny uift’' r 
vtnerahh names, loi , grow's rapo- 
cious, Ki; , v.ugoful .-ind unfor- 
giving spirit, lOS, how long be le- 
tained his wia'li, 175, lie imtigatea 
A severe inoiiou, 17.3, is .i shameleag 
advocate for the accusers, 171, ao 
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instance of his mercy applauded by 
the public, 174, ht# di'iccrnnient, yet 
a tyrant, 174; thout'^li usually wary 
and slow of speech, yet in ploadiiip he 
spoke readily, 174 j his wise reasonini^ 
aftainst admitting; divine honours, 
179; variously constnud, 180; lus 
artful answer to Sojauufi, 181; he 
praises and disappoints him, il82; 
what determined huu to shun all 
assemblies of the Fathers, 183; grows 
more cruel, because charged with* 
cruelly, lb3; makes no answer to the 
suit of Apnppina, audgtwhy, 191 ; 
retiiesfroni llome, 193; ms preirnf'e 
for tins, 193 ; the true causes of hia 
rotueiuent, 194, hi» hto threatened 
by an accident, 195; his bounty to 
such as had suih red bv lire, 198 ; his 
statue unhuit by the flames, 198; 
shuts hiuisclf up in the isle of Ca- 
prew, 19<I ; m what fear he pietends 
to live, 202 ; he protect*, the niuiistc rs 
of his cruelties Iroiii others, but some- 
tunes crushes them lumiell, 202 . is 
solicitous to hide his puiposes, 203 ; 
his neglect of lus mother iii her sick- 
ness, 200 , abridges the honours de- 
creed t<i her, 207 ; glows a complete 
tyiJiit, 207, is animated hy Sejanus, 
208 ; hib prodigious pollution and 
lewdness, 212; hia agonies, and the 
horrors that haunted him, 215; the 
sadness ol the tunes under him, 21b; 
avoids rcrumfhg to Rome, 221 . he 
commands honid massacre, 224; his 
extreme tyranny, 224; lus presage 
concerninp (ialha, 224 ; is addicted to » 
astiology, 224; aiows his cruelty to 
his grandson, 226; knows how much 
he ]*> hated, 232, is insatiable of Mood, 
237; app!oarhe> Rome, as it were to 
behold the many *lragical executions 
there, 238; his bounty, 242; he js 
hpAiing in buildings, private and 
public, 242; various new honoitib 
decreei' to bun, 212, m setthmi the 
Mucccssioii he is rega^flfss ol the 
public w'cal, 243, he wavt^rs about it, 
243; foietels the eniulty and bUn'dy 
reign of (’ahpula. ^43; is taken u', 
but conceals hib < ondit nm, n ml (mn- 
tiniies Jus voluptiumsn<'SS, 213 . ridi- 
' rules xihy'icmns, 243, ih near nis cud, 
yel ft*ii*’ns perteit health, 24 1; is 
bcized with a deep swoon, but re- 
covers, 24b lb. smothered by Marro, 
246 , hib c liaracter 247. 
rigellmus, Scifonius, captain of th© ' 
guards to Nt‘rn, polluted with eveiy 
-iboTmncituji', i 885; hib gieat sway 
with the empiior, i^ieiice, 386. his 
power giowh more mighty, 3.'i9 , he 
inllarnes the emperor’s cruelty, and 
incites lani to tlu* murder of S})la and 
riautu... 3'’‘9, urges Octaim’j maid# 


to accuse their lady of adultery, 392; 
his prodigious etitertninmeut made for 
Nero on the Uke of Agrippa, 4l7 ; 4.he 
monstrous aeenes of lewdnesa seen at 
it, 417 , by forged crimes he labours 
the destructioo of Fenms Ilufns, 426 , 
is minister of blood to Nero, 436; is 
distingmbDcd with the urnmneiits of 
tnumpn, 441 ; suborns one of the 
slaves of Calua , PetTomus to^accube 
his master, 454; a summary of his 
life and wicked cbaTarter, li. 62; he 
is doomed to die, and kills himself, 52, 
lig^nes, kingi of Armenia, reigns not 
long, i 58; is put to death under 
Tiberius, 239. 

Tigranes, the Oappadocian, created king 
of Armenia by Nero, i 870 ; his noi»i- 
lity, education, and servile spirit, 370 , 
he overruns the A diabeniaiis, 896. 
Tigianocerta, surrendered to C’orbulo, 
and spared by him, 1. 3(>9; its citadel 
forced to yitld, 370 ; possessed by Ti 
gianes, 370 , its «*itual ion and strength, 
370; well garriboncd and victualled, 
370 

Tigris, the river, i 2'if, 270 
Tmiarrhub, Claudius, of Crete, his accu- 
sation and trial, i 467 
Tindates dcstim*d bj Tibenus to the 
Clown ofPnillnn, 1 233; Uib progress 
' and strength, 2.% , he passes the 
Euphratcb, and takes possesblon of 
several cities, 23‘» ; the hopes con- 
ceived of him h} flu- VuilliiiinH, 239, 
hirt ill conduct and niiscarnagc, 2 to, 
he IS dubcrted, and letiris mio dvna, 
241. , 

TindaieH, brother to king Vologe&es, 
%.^,unb the kingdom id Anuinia, i 
301 ; hpf'cdily lose- it, 301 , hi*. 
lorts to gain Am.enla pio\e aboitiie. 
.3."7, be expejitulate.s mtlf Cuibuio, 
3.17, his fi.iiidi.lenl dealing*! and re- 
treat, 337, his perplexity and distiess, 
339; hi'. iiiij¥>teiii uNsaultb, .'139, 
ma’s-hes awHj, i.'*;, is teryft of all 
bopts of Armenia, 370, ms sdvioe to 
\ ohiccses, . IS cTOwnol h> hia 
brother Vologoses, ,397, nuels CC. 
biilo, 413, lavs his ouidem at tie leer 
of the statue of Nero, 41.”, umUrt.ikcs 
to sue fv»r the s.iun* to the Cinperot in 
person, 413; eives h.s daughter as an 
liostige. and writes « nuppluint letter 
tuNero, 4M. airive- in Rome to ic- 
eeivc lioin Nero the crown of Aniie- 
Tita. r>7. 

Titi.uittb, SalviuB, hrothd, to Otho, ii. 
67; has the whole command coni- 
iiiitteckto liini, h5. Advises to engage 
('cenna and Valen-., 91. , 

Titiu, son of Vetpasian, promoted the au- 
rnor, ii 1 ; is sunt by his father to con- 
graiiilaic Galba, hears ut hts murder, 
and Slops in Oreeoe, 68 , visits the tuin- 
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pie of Venue, «t Faphoa, AP ; coneulti 
th% oracle there, has an auspicious an- 
swer. and retuma td his father, 70; is 
decreed poUeMrue to hk father in the 
eonauUhip, 107 ; is left by his father 
to command the amay, and to pn>se- 
cute the war t^^aloat thettfewa, 234; 
hu speech to his father at partAgr. 234 ; 
his winning behaviour to nis soldiers, 
S64, Ills army described, 264; encamps 
near JerUsBlem, 264; besieges the city, 
274. 

Torquata. a vestal, her sagtetity and in- 
terest, i. 149. • 

Trade, duties uiKin, regulated, i. 347.“ 

Treason, how common a«charge, 1 . 131 ; 
the bulwark of all accusations, l.tl ; 
what minute and harmless things pass 
for it under Nero, such as looks, 
smiles, and accidents, 4.32. 

Ttebellienus, Ilafus, made admlnistra* 
tor qf Thrace during a minority there, 
1. 97. 

Tiebelllus, lieutenant to Viicllius in 
Syria, overcomes the rebellious CIi- 

•*l(Eans, i. 239. < 

Trebellius Maximus. See Maximus 
TrebcUius. 

Treven, insurrection of the, i 133. 

Tnario, wife to Lucius VitelUus, her 
wicked character, li. 109; an instance 
ot her barbarity, 168. 

Tiibunes, militar>, with consular autho- 
rity, lasied not long, i. 2. 

Tiibunes of the people, thoir juiiedic- 
tion restrained, i. 331. 

Tribuiutial powe^ a title devised by 
Augustus, and why, i 1 42. 

Trio, Pulonius, an lufoinier, i. 72 , Jm 
aPeusect Libo Drusus, 72, arraigns 
('iieiuh Piso, 112; advice of Tiberius, 
119; IS cAmiUl, 211; his quairel with 
ReguhiN, 212; he Icuvcs a will full of 
invectives airainst Tibenub and his 
ministers, 237. 

Triumphal arch raised near the temple 
of Saturn fcr the victories of Oenna- 
nicus, i an 

Tli^obor, a chief of the Clitsaiis, i, 301, 
306. 

Tubero, Seius, commands the horse 
under Germanicus,! 06. 

Tugunnus, Juliub, a Roman knight, one 
oi the conspirators againbt Nero, i. 
420. 

Tunmii, insurreetion of the, i. 133. 

Turjulianus, Petronius, consul, i. 372; 
is governor rt^Britain, 378; his lifeless 
administration, 378; is distinguished 
with the ornaments of triuni^l, 441 ; 

•put to death, ii 6. 

I^rranlus, Cams, the intendant, i. 7. 

Tutor, Julius, ttie Treveriun, his cha- 
racter, ii, 2;i7 ; commands the Treve- 
rians, and shares the direction of the 
war with Classicus, 241, neglects to 
T.VC.--VOL. II. 
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fortify the hank of ^le Rhine, 249 . is 
routed by Ceitalis, 250; advises to 
Ofttack Cetealis iniitiuitly, 266; is de- 
feated, 267. 

Tyrants, how miserable and insecure, 
1. 215 , how readily forsaken by their 
ikcrvile adherents, 236. 

Tyirl^niaiis, whence their name, 1. 192. 


lOniAVK, calamity to the, i. 352. 

UrgnUnia, a friend of the empress Li via, 
i 75 , a suit against her prosecuted by 
PiM), 76 ; Inference ihown to her, 7C ; 
advibcs suicide to Flautius, her grand- 
son, 169. 

Usfpii. memoiable adventure of a cohort 
of them, ii. 370. Bee Xencterians. 

Uspcb, city of, besieged, stormed, and 
Its inhabitants put to the sword, i. 
281 

l^surtTs attacked by the accusers, 
1 223 

Dhury, the laws against, i. 223 ; its ex- 
cesses and evil consequences, with 
the expedients to remove them, 223 


Vaxxms, Fabius, commander of a le- 
gion, bis speech to Vitelhus, ii. 39, 
revolts with the first legion, and sa 
lutes him emperor, 42, is suspected 
of taking a great sum for saving 
Vieiine from being sacked, 48, his 
prodigality und venality, 46. sends 
letters to the pru'toriao bands, and 
• city cohorts, 6(; sends forces under 
Julius ('UisBicus to defend the coast of 
Murboii Gaul against Otho’s fleet, 76, 
a battle ensues, w hen the victory in- 
clinos most t*f Otho s side, 79; quells 
a muting and inav^^cction, 87 ; joins 
('lecuia, 89 ; derides linn, yet to pro- 
mote the same cause concurs with 
him, 89, 18 infauious for pillage and 
fe/tts of rapine, 105; rcsidus lU Bono- 
riia, and tWe exhibits alrombat of 
gladiators, ]15; advances at the head 
ol a huge host gainst Antonins Pn- 
mus, 161 , hi# swindalous behaviour, 
161 ; embarks, and is well received by 
Manus Maiuiius, 102 ; is taken pn- 
honer, 163 ; he is slain in prison, at « 
Urbinum, 176; his character, 176. 
Vuleiis, Manlius, commander of the 
Italic legion, ill ugedby Fabius Valeiis, 
11. 46. 

Valentinus, Tullius, an ambassador of 
the Treverians, and promoter of i*io 
war, 11 . 218, his harangue at llbcims, 
248; is opposed by .TuIiun Au^pex, 
248 , his charaefer, 249 , joins Tutor, 

• and they put to death Hereiuiius and 
Nuniisius, comniandvrs of legions, 
250; their leasuna for it, 250, is van- 
quished at Rigoduliftn, and takni by 
KK 
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CerealiSj 251 ; Ms ^ipnderful fortitude 
and intrepidity at hie dcatli, 2((3. 
Vaieriius Asiatious. Seo Asutious, 
Valerius, Marcus, consul, i. lOU. 

Valerius, Paulinus See Faulinus. 

Vangto and Sido, joint kings of Suevia, 
at first beloved by their hUbjecU, aftei- 
11 ards hated, i. 2S5. % 

Vannms, king, a Quadian, 1.95; made 
king of the Sueuans, l 2k7 ; popHJor 
in the bi ginning ut his reign, 28f ; 
he gruvi8_ lasulcnt with power, tt»d 
provokes a conspiracyA 288; fights 
biuTtJy, but is overthr^'n and flies, 
2.S8 * is allowed a settlement by Clau- 
dius, 288. 

Vardanei*, the son of Vologeses, seeks 
tc dcthione his father, i. 817. 

Variha, Apuleia, charged with opprobii- 
uub wnids wgainst Augustus, Tiberius, 
and his mother, and with adultei), 

1 . 8n, Is banished fiom Kome, 86. 
Varmi, ii. 382. 

Vano, Oingoiuus, hi.s seveie motion 
against freedmen, 1 382; consul elect, 
hltun b} lialba, sis an accompliLcm the 
eunspiMcy of Nyniphidius, in. fi. 

Vdrro, \ iludius, for his vices degraded 
iioiit the senate, i. 85, 

Vatro, VisclUus, governor of LowerGer- ^ 
nuiiiy, 1 138; he sends forces against 
Saoiii\ii, ui consul, the tool ut Seta-t 
nils, i<i7. 

V'urus, Alpheiflis, routs a body of gla- 
diators, and attacks the forces of Otho 
in hank, li 97 , is appointed eoin- 
Tiiiindf ‘1 by Vitelliu*, 171 ; abandon# 
the dimy, 170. 

Vaius, Ariius, his character, ii 138; 
rietonip.mu's Antonii^ Pinnus, 138, 

IS appuintod at Rorae co^j.uuUt of 
the jirretorian gifaids, 195T and pi.e- 
toi, P»8, IS displaced by Muci.mus*, 
and set ovf r the public grain, 247 
Varus, Quiiitilius, the empernrb kins- 
inaiiir.airused, i. 198, his trial oubl- 
]»omtl by the senate, ISH- 
Vaius, <iuintiiiiuv, i. 4 ; scene of the de- 
feat of, 43, (jeimtuiicus buiies thO 
cbMd, 43 ^ 

Vas.'uesT general of horse to Vologeses 
Ills lonfLicnec and st'iiulationa with 
Caestnuius Paetus, i, 401. 

Vauiijus, <1 favourite of Nero, an upstart 
buftbon, and vrieked Instrument, i. 

4 la; presents Ner% with a combat of 
glailiatois at Beneventum, 415. 

Veiciito, Pahricitts, his invectives against 
the senate, i 384 j is convicted of 
selling the emperor’s favours, and 
lidiihlied, 384. • 

Veleda, a German virgin and prophetess, 
ii. 242; is tieutcd as a deny, 215. * 

Vcllf'ius, Pliblius, routs the Thracians, 
i 1 '<2. 

Venedi, ii. 340. 


Venuslus, a British general, L 295. 
Vorania, wife to l/ucinianus Piso, iMuiei 
him, ii. 84 

Veranius, Ciuintas, go' ernor of Cappa- 
dO(;)a, lessens the public taxe.s, 1 . 90 ; 

E res a. charge against Piso and 
jna; i- iOO, Hcrunea Piso for the 
dcatlf of Gcrmanieus, 112; is pre- 
ierred to pontiliual honours, *'T 19. go- 
vernor ol Britain, ii. 360; his dedth 
and great reputation, i. 372; the servile 
strain of his last will, 372. 

Vygmiua, slew in declaring for Gnlbi, 
11 , 7; 16 applied to Ijv llu* solcliorv fo 
accept of the sovereignty, li).'. , refuses 
it, 103; 18 wkh much dilliculty s.aied 
from the fury ol tlio soldieus by Vitel- 
llus, 112. 

Vergmliis, the rhetorician, banished for 
his great fame by Neio, i 441. 

Viion.i, t‘it\ of. possessed by Antoiuus 
Piimus, u 139. 

Veriitusand Malorix, beads of the Fri, 
siaiis, go with a petition to Home, i 
.349; their behaviour in ilie theatre 
there, 349, arocrcated Koman citr/enS, 
but their iH'titimi rejected, 319. 
Verulauuum, the sUughtci tliMrc. i 37.'i. 
VescuJanus, Flaccus, a Konuin knight, 
his juirt in tin* iiim of Liho Drusus, I 
71, Ks by TilKnius do-iiued to die, 2)8. 
VespaHiun, hi» liugalit\ , its t fiei-t, i I f i , 
his lite in dangei for luiving mnlile'.. 
whilst Neio acted, 446, senes in 'lii- 
tniii, 11 .369; lomiiiands tiic .'iiiriy 

against the .Tews, 8 , ins gi eat cliaiacter 
a » a gimcral, 70 ; agurs w it It M ucianus 
by uiediiH ul Titus, 7.3; diiibDUteH un 
Sjihe business ol nar .iiul anus, 11^ is 
eiieouiaged U\ thesiit'ceh ol Mu''ianus, 
and tlie propitious answeis^ of oracles, 
and deleriiiints to stns e ior th*’ empire, 
1)9; ih acknowledged cHijieroi , and h js 
allegia’iee lit&l sworn to turn at .Mex- 
antbid, 119, all tlie foire in the I'kist, 
Witli llie ])ru\im>es, swcty, iWiegiaiice to 
him, 121, estiiblislies a rouneil, 121; 
and ])roTnotes m my deseffvjng men, 
121; invites all to join him Mho >tero 
di'tcbaiged by ViteJlius, 122 seveia) 
legions revolt to him, 123; despatches 
ore sent to Britain, Spain, and Gaul, 
12.'), his forces, led by AiitonitiH Primus, 
arrive in Italy, 135; they obtain a vic- 
tory at Bodnacuin, 145, and at Cre- 
mona, 149; is inibrmed ol the battle 
of Cremona, and haste^ to Alexandria, 
IGfi, his scheme for distresMiig the 
enemy, 168; his sovereignty confirmed 
by th^ senate, 197; comrin aces consul 
a second time, 223; re elves news of t> e 
victory at Ciemona,andfateof Vitelhus, 
234; ambahsadors Iroiii Vologeses ofter 
to assist him with forty thousand Pai- 
thian horHe, 234; hoars ill icports oi 
Bonutian, and commits to Titus ths 
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amy for the Jews, 234 ; thoir 

dfrcour.se at partm/;, 234; lie arrives 
at Home, and givch orders for restoring 
the capitol. 235; said to work many 
miracles, 239. 

Vestals wont to attend 4ih| tribscnals, 
lien their evidence was roouiied there, 

I. :a, 

Vestiliift, Sextus, accused by Tlbenus. 
though lately his lriencl,i.213; be di^ 
by Ills own hand, 2IH. 

Vestinus, Attieus, consul, 1. 42S; is not 
concerned m the ronbfiiraoy agonist 
Nero, 428; not trustea by thecons^rar 
tors, 439; intimate with Nero, and 
scorns hla vile spirit, 439: a great guard 
sent against him, with his quick and 
nianlv death, 439. 

Vestiriiis, liUoius, the restoring ot the 
capitol comniittM to his care, li 23S. 
VestnciU!!. See Spurinna. 

VetesaiiH, conci'si^ions made to them 
, during their mutiii} cancelled, i. 54. 
Vettius Bolaniis. See Aolanus. 
Vettoniaiius, Fuuisolanus, commander 
* of a legion uiulci Cscsenuius Peetuii in 
the Hast, 1. 400. 

Vetus, AniMtuis, a piincipal nobleman 
of Id aceil I inia. accused, and condemned 
to exile, 1 . 131. 

X'^ctus, Lucius, commander in Germany, 
ni.'ikcs a canal fx'fuecii the rsvers Alar 
and Moselle, i. 348, the ptoMK ution of 
the wuik marred by the envy ut iEliu^ 
Gne'iliiH lieutenant of Bclfic Gat'l, .H L 
Ins (lesiructum sought hy 4)8, 

<lies by Ills ovinjiands, 449; conUenii t.l 
alter Iih death, 4. >9 

Vibidia, the chiel vestal, interce^K's^^ 
nessalina, i. 

Vibiliiis, caplair of the Uermundunaiis 
I 94,287! 

Vihiub Caius KUp]iOTtb the charge agatiist 

J. ibo DiUaos, I 72. 

Vib'us, be< 'Indus, u Iloni.in knijjihf , eon- 
demnci^ to exile loi public rapine, 

I .572 ■ 

Vibiiis, S(4enus, the younger, 

^iis father of licason, i 17?, thic.U 
died hj the pojuil ice wjih the pains ot 
IMiricide, ilecs, hut is lorcod turtCuin, 
173 

Vthnleiius, Ills speech to tlie mutinous 
soldtcis, 1 . 18 , executed by tho uoiu- 
mand of Drusus, 22. 

Vibulliuh, the piajtor, his judgment con- 
firmed hy the sen *te, i. 331. 

Vlniciiis, Maii^s, nutrnes Julia, grand- 
d.iughter to Tibenu.s, i. 221 , lus cha- 
racter and descent, 221. • 

'^inius, Titus, coUeague m the consulship 
with Gal ha, it 131 , is minisUr to 
Galba, 5, his ch.iracter, 5; the more 
powerful he glows, the more detest- 
able he IS, 10 , shares the sovereignty 
with Cornelius Laio, li), ib in the 


interest of Otlio, *40; bis advice to 
Gallia. 24, is opposed by Laeo, 26; is 
killed by Julius Carus, 80, his head 
CBTTied on a pole round the camp, 3! , 
IS buried by his dau{fhter Crispina, 34 
Vipsania, formerly wife of Tiberius, 
married to Asimiis Gallms, i 12; her 
dec4Ih, 119 

VipsaniiiB. Lenas, condemned, 1. 332. 
Vipsantus, Lucius, consul, i. 242. 
Tipstanns, Caius, consul, i. 353. 

VihtiUa, a lady of great quality, publishes 
herself a grostitute, i. 106 ; baiushcd, 
106. 

ViteJlia, her firmness, 1. 137. 

Vncllius, Aulus, eonsul, i. 262; sent by 
Galba to command in the Lower Ger 
many. ii. 7 ; above a hundred and t wenty 
oistinct memorials of the murderers of 
Golha fall into Ills hands, all clairumg 
rewards, 32; he c.iuhcs the authors to 
be put to the sword, 32, tidings of 
Imn put the people of Rome under the 
gieatcst cnn<itcrnalion, 36; use and 
"jusse of the commotion and vevoF 
betiin h^ him. 37; a short character of 
him, .38 , giaufics the cruel revenge ol 
his soitiiers, 42 ; dooms to destrucrmii 
hull cciituiionv, foi adhering to th' ir 
dull, 43; many foires join him, 43. 
^ his stupidity and s1othtuliie«i8, 4.1 , bends 
I letters to Otho, trouts hnn ubsiircllj, 
«md abuses hnii, 53, attempts the dea*h 
ot Otho, .'i4, writes t^ Otho’s hrothu 
with menace's, 54; p'-'ie ot lus forces 
in Narhon Gaul wnisted by Otno s, 78, 
• his fones umlcr (secina rejiulsed at 
riiiccntia, 82, (licy aie louied, and 
forced to fly at Casterum, 85, which 
lo^s lather rcfiiims than d^Kuiavs tl>eni, 
87 ; IS loincd m Vnlens, M) , lus army 
under ilfecina andeValcus obtain a vic- 
/ 01 V near Ilcdnacum, 96, tlio sen.itu 
ind people hurcai allegiance lo him, 
Ii5: all honours dccietd him, 10a, 
aio army let tlienisclves lousc^to imiol 
iiid ravage,inoi dared thelf general to 
e".ti.unihein, 10.1, iecciveMmtlhn>nce 
)f the vifitory at Bednacimi, luid of the 
death of Otho! 1^; dignifies his licid- 
man Asiaticus with kuightiwon, ItU) , 
he takes no notice of the murder oi 
several git at men, nor makes inquiry 
into ail) aflkirs, 106, ctlebrates the 
piaises of Vdleiis and ('a'cina, 107, 
oiders his son todiebiought, and names 
him Germanicus, 107; lie puts to death 
all the ceiiti'iionM who hud been faith- 
ful to Otln*, 107; hardl) admits Pftiil- 
Imus and Proculua t>> li lai, i>ut pardonn 
them, 107, puiiss'ies Hilaiius for falsely 
accusing Cluvit.b, 110, discharges the 
prmtorian cuherts, 111 , with dlfliculty 
save'' VergiiMus i'lum the soldier) . 112, 
views the field of batih near Beclriaeuni 
wuhout am sign ot*]einoise, 114, his 
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trAtn of <lC3rril)ed, 114; his 

partialitjr ill the dispoa&l of the ron<«ul» 
■hip, 114; tipon nevrb that the eastoin 
iprovinoes had sworn to himi he becomes 
abandoned to all the excesoea ol crneh y« 
Inst, and rvpme, 115; grows daily more 
stupid and sloThiuI, 125. his followers 
desi'ribed, 125; rlties cons utn«d\o fur- 
nish him provisions, 125; his entry 
into Home de*<cribed, and his publ^ 
speech, 127; all the functions of sove- 
reignty administered by Ca?cma and 
Valens, 1211, they boil^ dread and 
despjse Vlteliiiis, 128; be humours the 
common soldiers, nnd by that nuans 
rums hib army, l.'iO; solmni/es the 
obsequies of Nero, 1110 ; his prodigality, 
181. hears of the lust revolt, 181; 
sends for succours, 131 ; the romissness 
of his commanders, l;ll; he onteis 
('aecina and Valens to take the held, 

1 85 ; resigns himsell to vol uiitnousness, 
158; upim rt'celving news of the 
revolt oi the fleet and ot t'apcin.i, he 
puts ijiabiiiub in chains, 158, murdtus 
Blasus, I.*)!); ieigns tlvit all his pio- 
ceedings prosper, and murders those 
who contradict It, 170; orders an army 
to secure the passes of the >.]>euuiiie, 
171; hiinsclt, accompanied bv ,i vnat < 
number of seuators, an Ives at the 
camp, 171; his inesolute behaviour* 
there, I71 ; returns to Ko'iic, 172 , sends 
his brother Lucius V itelhus to rj oell the 
iiisunreciion in Campania, 173; wants 
to assunie the title of Cmsar, is wshuincd, 
terrified, and forsaken, 174 , his troopsl 
desert and go over to Vespa.sun, 17<>, 
he is deafto all magnanimous counsels, 
17a; hirs abject deinufuioiir. 17P, he 
raises pity and conipahsion m all, and 
offers to abdicate,* 180; hut he it* not 
ncTiuitted, 181; attempts to escape 
from Home, i!'3, Ins iragical dc«iih, 
1P4; his tlnractiT, 194. 

VireMiiw, i.ucius, father of the em- 
pernr, ooiisul, i. 229 f is set over 
the i^st by 'libenus, 2.33, his van- 
able character, a yroyd governor, a 
■lavish llatterei,23.j, his management 
of the' Parthlans, 2.35; his advjc,,* to 
Tirifiates, 23G; he m the tool of IMesaa- 
' Imo, 248 , Ills great hypucriHy and l.il‘!e- 
hood, 248 ; his silence and ’ eserve. 269 ; 
engages in the counsels of Agrippina, 
274; falsely accusCU Lucius siiaiius, 
274; his bcVvile Bpint, 2<4; he prosti- 
tutes the oflice of censor, 274, luiiigs 
the senate to legitmiafc the inarnugc 
of Claudius wifh his niece to Agrippine, 
275, isactubt'd, buf pfjierted by Agrip- 
pina, and hi.H accuser banished, 297; 
his spirit slavish and insolent, 384 
VitelliUH. Lucius, brother of the em- 
peror, follows undistinguished in the 
tiain of Otbo, ii u5 , prt scuts hiiuseirto 


the senate to be flattered, tt>4 : proposes 
Judgment against Cfmelnatorhis r^olt, 
accuses Blsaite, is appiinted to take 
care of the city, 171-; storm.s and takes 
Terracina, 187; his infamous spirit, 
188; deliyels himself up to Vespasian's 
party# 198; is put to death, 198, his 
character, 198. , 

Vitolhus, PuhhU9,bi«dangnrons march, 
i. 48 , collects the tribute In Gaul, 59 ; 
a friend of Oermanicus, 100 ; his speech 
against Piso, 114} receives pontifical 
lkonouT'<i, I ifl ; his death, 210. 

Virdhus, (iuintus, for his vices degraded 
lioin the senate, i. 86. 

Vitia. an agt‘d woman, executed fur be- 
wailing the death of her son, 1. 218. 

Vocula, Dillius, commandci of the 
eighteenth legion, sent lo raioc the 
Bicgo of the Old Camp, ii. 213; a 
signal instance of his intrepidity and 
courage, whence he obtains the' com- 
mand in chief. 214 , is surprised by rbe* 
oiieiin in tlie camp at (h IduLii, 219 , is 
blann d, 220, engages Pivilis, and roiit^ 
him, hut makes no piiuutt, 220 ; them e 
suhperted ^f intention to prolong the 
war, 221 , ohtaln^ a victorv, and nar- 
rowly escapes being murdered by his 
own solrners, 222; in diHtiess he is 
obliged to use dissimulation with the 
enemy, 2'ib, lus speech to ^l.ls^,lcll^ 
and Tutor, 2.38, he re. urn'. toNo^e- 
vium, 2,39, bpeech to the soldiers, ? j 9. 
is restiained by hia own slave, from 
putting a period lo his life, 2f0, is 
murdered by Knuliu^'l.nnginus at the 
command of Clis^icus, 241. 

'W’/'atms, Muschus, dies m exile# at 
Mai sell Ips, and to that cii> leaves his 
CM ate, i 181 , 

VologchiR, king of Parthia, i 280; he 
scuea Ar’iieii'ii tor Ins brother Tin- 
dates, JOI loses It agiiin, 301 , 
med'. ales fresh wai against Aimenia, 
3%, IS aniinaied by « M^jiiobazus, 
governor ot the Ailiabenians, and by 
his own biothei Tirirlates* 396; b’s 
speech to his (ouiieil, .397; crowns 
Tindatea, and eonim nids hi.s general 
Moinses to diive Tigiaiies from 
Armenia, .197, intends to head a 
great ai my attains t the UoinaoR, .397, 
18 afraid ol* 4he Romans, his many dis- 
appointmems and inisforlunes, 398, 
his answer to Coibulo, 39|); his 
aniba°^,idoTi to Nein^ UTisuccessfhl, 
400, advances ngiinst Armenia with 
a great hont, 401 ; overt hrow's the 
forccH^of Paitus, 402 , h sn ges him in 
his c.inip, W3; his .uiswi r to P.etutfi' 
404, t.ikes posse*«Rmn of the Ronnan 
fortresse- and stores, 405, raises a 
pompous trophy, 10.* his message to 
Corbulo, and the answer of the latter, 
49() , sends other ambassadors to 
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Rom 410 , UU letters and offers, 
4Jf»; tUe ambassadors dismissed with 
preMdnts, but without success, 411 ; 
demands a truce, 412 ; hU tenderness 
for the hcuoarof Tiridates bis brother, 
and lequoNt to Ccncbttlo bis behalf, 

'Volusms, Lurius, his death, prelerments 
and cnaracter, i 126, 322, 

VolusUis, Uuintus, consul, i. 323; is 
appointed to assess the Gauls, 'i82. 

Vonoites, king of Parthia, his unpopu- 
larity and expulsion, i. 57 ; he hnda a 
retreat and a crown in Armenn,' 58. 
but )8 forced to relinquish it, 58 ; he is 
held a captive by the Homans, 5H ; is 
removed to Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia. 91 . 
his great court and presents to Plan- 
etna. 92; he escapes, is taken and 
Siam, 05. 

Vonones, governor of Media, created 
king of i^arthia, i. 281; his short 
• reign, 281. 


AHAn, a branch of the Rhine, i. 69. 

Wives, those ot provincial magistrates 
generally sharers m the guilt of their 
husbands, i. 123; apt to meddle ui 
affairs, and to be coiriiptrd in the 
absence of their husbands, 129. 


women, Bntish,stliei5 frantic behaviour 
in their armies, i. 372; the German, 
1L308 

Women, laws agsdnst the licenUousness 
of, i. 106; their counsel the worst, 
‘430. 

Writers, their punishment gains eredlt 
to tReir writings, 1 . 178. 

Writings, obnoxious and forbidden, are 

^ eagerly read, i. ^84 ; otherwise neglect- 
ed, 384 

Xev OP non, physician to Claudius, his 
credit, i. 308; help.s to poismi his 
master, 312. 

Era I., popular, too mighty for magistracy 
and*lauh, i. 144. 

Zeno of Pontns, made king of Armenia 
by Germanicus. i. 90. 

Zenobia, wife to RhadamistuSi wounded 
b} her husband and thrown into the 
river Araxes, i. 302; saved by some 
shepherds, and entertained by Tin- 
dales, 302. 

ZoT^ines, king of the Siracians, i. 281 ; 
assists Mithridates of Bosporus, 282; 
deserts him, and submits to the Ro- 
mans, 282. 


THE END. 
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Macbiavelli’s History of Florence, 
The I'nnce^ and other Works, i^ortratt. 
Menzol’s History of Germany. Por- 

Irat&s In 3 vols. , 

Michelet’s Lifb of Luther, 

oy Wm.u SM HA.dLirT * 

Roman Republic. 1 » ausl'd ed 

by V/iLLiAM HAiaiTT. 

French Revolution, with In- 

dex. JiVoirtinarce 

Mignec’s French Revolution from 

nstt to 1814. Portrait. 

Milton’s Prose Works, with Index. 

rurfraiti. In R vols 

Mitford’s (Miss) Out Village. Im- 

proveit F2d., rompiOte. Uhatrat^d. u vols. 

jllolibre'E Plays. A ro\ i£>od ti nnslai inn. 

I Jo the 

Keander’s Church History 'I'l ms- 
lated with tjpneral Index. In 10 vmL. 

We of Christ. Ti ''n^latwl. 

First Pfanting of Christi- 
anity and AotigncwtikuA TrAr'..'itjit(>,i. In 
2 vols. 'S 

History 4 igmas. 

Vrantdatwl * In zV ^ 

Christian Lu* in the Early 

and .Middle Akai, iiKluding hie 'Light in 
liark I'laoes.' TrsualaltMl. ^ 

Ookley’s History of the Saracens. 

KevbiNl and completed Parbtaii * 
Pearson on the Creed New Kdiiion. 
With Analysis |nd Nidfs. Double Vul 65. 

Percy’s RcUques of Ancient English 

I'ociry. It pimied .'iiiMi till' (higiiiai Kdl- 
tiuii. und Kuucd by J. V, I'aictiAUO. In 
2 \ Ills 7s. , 

Ranke’s Histo:^ of the Popes. Trans- 
lated by E, Fomfkb. In 3 vols 

Servia and the Servian Re- 
volution. 

Reynolds’ (Sir joshna) Literary 

Works. Por^oxt. lu 2 vols. 
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Sosco«a Life and Pontificate pi 

Lftu \., fflUi Urn Cop^if^nt NtiK'B, uud aii 
J Dilcx. FartroMts. Ih 2 \%lb 
Hoscoe's Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 

with tiiv iVipyngiil N'otcB, kc. I'ortrtiit 

BnsBia, History of, by Waltab K. 

KhLLT. Fortiavt* in 2 vote. 

Schiller’s Works. Traii^latud ^aoto , 
Jilagiihlx. in a vote. 

Voi. 1. Thirty Teats’ War, and lUwolt' 
of the Netherlands, 

Vol 2. Oitnbnvaticr of ^ , 

of thf NetherlaiidB i Mf^lleusUm’s | 
Camp, the Pluoolyminl, the fieatn 
of WttlloDBtelxi ; and WllUani Tttll. 

^ Vol. 3 Don Carlos, Mary Sttiar., Maid 
Of Orleans, and Bride of Me^aitja. i 

Vol. 4 The Robbera, Flobuo, Love and 
Tntrlfrne, and Uie Giiosf-Set'i. 

Vol 6- I’ueius Tran&Uti'd by Eix.Ai: 
iJitWKING, C.B 

Vol 6 i*hilo8ophi( .tl Ltti'ia and 
lht‘lioal Eteay^ 

Sclilc§re]*8 Philosophy of Life and 
of Lu.guage, tranalaied A. J. W Mox- i 
EUOK. 

— — History of Literature, An- 

oif'ut and Modern. Now Urpt umipletely , 
tranclated, with General index. 

Philosophy of History. , 

i Dfoilated by J. B. Rom.b'uso*. Tor 
truit 


Bchlegel's Dramatic Literature. 

Forir^U. 

Modem History. ^ 

. — JEsthetio and Misedlaneous 

Works. 

Sheridan’s DramaUe Works and 

Lif». Fiirtt;a^ 

Bismondl’s literature of the South 

of KuroptJ Translated by Rose e. jF’or- 
traits In 2 vote 

Smith’s (Adam) Theory of the Moral 

Beiitimeute , wlib bis btetiay on the r'libt 
k’itpMjation of tjanKti>vgMS 
Smyth’s (Professor) Lectures on 

Moil'ia Kloiory In i vote 

Lectures on the Fieuch Ke- 

volutioil 1x1 2 vote. 

Sturm’s Morning Commuuings with 

f'od. or l)<‘Votiunal Meditations lor Kver^ 
l»av in ih<* Year 

Taylor’s ^Bishop Jeremy) Holy Living 

and Dyiiig. FortraU 

Thierry’s Conquest of EngUnd by 

the Normans I'raiiblaiAid by Will- a j 
Hazi.iti Portra-d In 2 vote 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 
.Stuipuua, and Archil octs. Tnuiblatud by 
* Mrs FobTKU S vote 

Wesleys (John) Life By Kobrkt 

’ fai>UTHi‘y. New and Complete Edition 
Dimhle vulnine Bit 

Wheatley on the Book of Common 

IVuyor jPVwrfmwflR', 


ii. 

Uniform with Bohn's &u8i.ndard Library. 


Bat ey's (P. J.) Festas A. Poem, 
s Kdttion ruvis'.id and enlarged. 

ii , alih I'oi trait, bs. 

Biitish Poets, from Milton to Eirke 

V iirTh xjablnel Edition. In 4 vite. 

1-.., 

Ca^y 8 Translation of Dante’s Hea- 

ven, HeJl, and PurKatoryiJ 7«. 6</. 

Cervantes’ €alatea Ti ■.ut.laltJ by 

Gii.L OfZ 

Chilling worth’s Eeliglon of Pro- 

ttc^tai^u. 3* Uii 

9 

Classic Talus. Coi.ipnbiug in One 
voluit«i the Tuu.it esteemed workfc of the 
iin 14 , 1 . Lit .jl 3i. bti. 

D{ mosihenos and JEfiichinos, the 

- Oiaf'«vii' vj PraiiBlatcd by Llland 3a, 

Dichson and Mowbray on Poultry. 

hdiuvl by Mn \j -ciyiH, IP.uitratvmt bp 
llcrvey !>.' 


Guizot’s Monk and his Contempo- 

lalbi. Tr.ui8la»edby A It. .Moull .i' b* t. 

' H'’ wthome’s Tales. lu 2 voLs , 

.te 6jL voch. 

Vol, 1. Twice Told Tales, and the 
Snow Image 

Vol 2 Sourlrt Ijetter, and the Hot-o 
with the seven GuhU s 

' Henry’s (Matthew) Commentary on 
I the Piialma. NwMrom Illustratiora 
I 4a. 6<f. 

, Hofland’s British Angler’s Manual. 

^ Improved and enlarged, by Edwaki) .J kri.v , 
Faq Hhutraied wit^ M Alrurmianpa. 
fa. 6d, * w 

Horace’s Odes and Epodes. Tram. 

I lated by the Itev W. Skwell. 3a. 6d. 

Irving’s (Washington) Life and Let- 

' lera. By his Nephew, Kkurk K Ievino. 
1x1 2 vote 3a Sd. each 

! (Washington) Life of Wash- 

! Ington. Portrait, n 4. vote. 3a. 6tl. each. 



BOnm TAJITOUS LJBIiABTEB. 


' Inring’i (WaBhin^n) Complete 

W 4 ^rl£ 8 . in 11 vols. J«. ed each. , 
Vol, 1. Salma(^nfU and Kuickerhockf-r 
Fortrait of thA Awthmr, • 

Vol. 2. Skotcb lluok aud Life of ank>. 

•nlth. , ^ 

Vol. 3. Bracebrldse HSi a^ Abbots- 
ford aud Newst^. * 

Vol#4, Tales of a rravell^r <ndl *1 e 
AUiambra. 

Vol. (. (bnquost of <]rrauadA an ’ O n- 
queiit of Spain. 

Vols. 6 and 7. Life oB Co1UT>.bn% niid 
GompanfonsofGoInmbns, with a n -w 
Index. F%ne FiirtraU. 

Vol. 8. Astoria and Tonr fc the r'rairl‘’a 
Vol. 9. Mahomet and hta Surcrfit-orb 
Vol. 10 Conqnest of Floridi. and Ad< 
ventiirea of Captain Uo 1 lne^^Ile 
Vol. 11. BiographieM and MibColliMiies. 

Forff^Hirntf Worha, tee f 'heap ffertet p3]- 

/oyce’B Introduction to tho Arts and 

akUflLea. With Examination Quet>tio&s. 

.31 6d 

• • 1 


Lawrence’s Lectures on Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Hbyelology, Zoolofiry , and the 
I Natural History of M m Ulmtrated 6i. 

I Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology, 

With DtifneroQs KmendafJionB. by K vdjkikl. 

St. • 

Miner's (Professor) History Philoso- 
phically rorjsidered. !u 4 vols. 3 t 6d. 
!• each. 

Political Cyclepssdia. la 4 volb, 

31. 6d. ^ch. # 

\l 80 bound in 2 ' vols vs'ith 

leather backs. i St. 

a 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. With Tafrwlnc- 
tory KcnmrkN by the Rev, J. Shubotaw. 
/Printed in a large, clear type, JRuetra- 
tume, 3t 6d. 

Wide, Wide World. ByKuy.AUKTH 

WBTirKBArt, lUiutrated tatth 10 htgK^y- 
finithed Steel AMyravinof. 3t. Od. 


Bohn’s Historical Library. 

tJNirOBM WITU THE HTANDAim MBllABY, AT ^8. PKB VOLT MV.. 

Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. Jesse's Memoirs of the Pretenders 
Wtutrated unth numeroM J'ortrai% dc* ^ and Lhoir Adh«*renta. 6 Fortrattt. 

Nugent’s (Lord;* Memorials of 
Peoys’ Diary and Correspondence. Hampden, hia Party, and Timeti 12 
d by l/ird BTaybroi>ke. With nn-< Fortraits. 

lAi'i.iiiiL A.’dJtiM*, hiciudinsf nnnimma • Strickland’S (Agnes) Lives of the 
Imp Is Wustra^r^itArmni, r^iraitf. Quet^ns of Riwflaud, from 'he ‘'br-r an 
^41 ^ ^ OoTtqnest. Fuun olbcial aud 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Kcign of the lulhuntlc ♦•mmeatB, pr1\aU« .*nd 

Stuarts ff'c Iti-hng the l*niU'<f<('*.iro Hifh 'I'l^Fwhtinn. Tjj p vola, 

fpw-rdti/ Life Of Mary Queen of Sct.s. 

1" 3 vob 2^ols. 

TV. 

• ^ John's Library of Preneb Memoirs/ 

TTNIFOBM WITH THE HTANPABD LlbBARY AT Ss. fw/. PEE VOLUME, 


Memoirs of Philip de Commines, 

roiifainlng flie Hbtori-^a of XI «mI 

v.'l.tirleB VlLl, and of (’hnrlob the 
f)nke»of Burornndy. To ^^hlch is added, 
liip Scandalous Ghnmlcle, or Secret 


H./Atory or*Hbala XL Portraits. In 
•2 VClB. , 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime 
Mmteler to Henry the Oreal. Priori" «. 
In 4 vols. 


Bohn’s School and College Series. 


UNTPOBM vriTH ^HE 

pass’s Complete Greek and English \ 

lioxinon to the New TeH+ament 'it ' 
Donaldson’s Theatre of the Creeks. 
Jlliift*ratid with Lithogniph.s and nu- ; 
luen)U^ Wowdeuts, a5s. , 

Kew Testament / (The) in Greek. 

(Irii-bhach'B Text, with the variouB read- 


flTANHABD UBBABl. 

IngB of Mill &d Sebote at foot of page, and 
Parallel Reterencea in the margin , also a* 
Cntical Tntrodoctlon and Chruno o^dful 
Tables. 7 ^/oCj^TOiT« qf Greek J/anu- 
wnpU, 1.6SO pages.) 3 i. ed. ; or with the 
Lex^son, 6f. 
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< yi- 

Bohn's Philological and Philosophical Library. 

ITtiHFOBJi Wi;rH THK BTANDAEU LiBRART, AT 5.-1. BBS YOMJME 
^EffOKPTTSO TH08B MARKED 0T11E14 ™f\ 


Draper fJ. TUT.) A History of the 

of Kuropr' lii' 
.fouN U 7UI \M Dij^p^ri, M I» IjL I). A 
.N< EuUtH llj'ir.ibirhly l’n'^lh<d hy tlK 
Ji' a voN JO^' 

Sittiil Adv.mrpmAjr is» as ro ' jj'pt-'lv 
’1 -I' l ih" (1 luinxm jlFNatiiiiie' li w mn »i 
y piiMNlh. The hie n! nn nid'^hhiat H 
•4 miUMture ol ih<' life ot a x it'oii 'i hi s-e 
piopijfeitions h In the id j'*f t ol 

1' ok lo dcmoUNtratr. 

Hegel*! Leotores on the Flnlosophy 

•it ibfltory. Translattid by J..Sihkkj, A. 

^^^.orodotTLB, Tnmer*! (Dawson W.) 

Not«6 to with Map. fcc 

Wheeler*! Analysis and 

SuiDtnaiy of 

Kant*! Critique of Pure Keason. 

lYiinoiatcti hy J. M J*. MhiKx.hJoiiii. 


Logic ; lor,' the Sdenee of InfiBrenee. 

A PopiiS.ir ’’li'tmft*. By .1 D-\ Kr, 

Lowndes* Bibliographer*! Hanual of 

EiigllKh JLlteniLmt' New Kditios, f>n- 
lanted, by (1. G Roim Partu 1. to X. fA 
ioZ), Jd.64- each, i'-avt Xi. (xhx Ap- 
Volnme). fis- tH tbu 11 parts in 
4 voU , half muronoo. 2t, 2s 
Smith's 'Archdeacon.' Complete Col- 

jmton ot Syuotivms and Astonyins. 
Tennemann*! Manual of the History 
‘>f I'hihiaophy by.T. B. 

Thuoydldei. Wheelor*! Analysis of. 
Wheeler’s (W. A., M.A.) Dictionary 

of Nauif'8 of EjrLi'hnii. Fiimopt. aiid IMati h 

Wright’s (T.) Dictionary of Obsolete 

and 1*104^1101.1 ! Ei)}j;lit*b Jn 3 vol.- !' . 
^ach; or U^di-bound m 1 voL. lOl. 6d 


VII. 

Bohn’s Britkh Classics. 

I NtPVttM V!TB THR HTAKDABB MBBA-BI’, iT 3s fi'i. fWI VOUTMl' 
A'ldison’i Worha. With th«- - Burke’s Speeches on Wairer East- 


ii 2 BlfvLiop Muuo. much additional rnutto.. 
md Qpwardfi of 100 irnpnbllsbed TiOtto'-a. it 
Kdiud by H U. Boon f'ortrarf awi Hi ‘ 
nfframngis on ftteeL In 6 v ola. 

Burke’s Works. In b i olumes. 

Vol. 1 Vinticatuin n' ml iv. 

On tix' SnbMtit' ..rid F.t(' 'U‘al, ttiiil 

FoUtioal Miai'cllatiK'N. 

»'ol 2. i-retich 'IfxolL. ion, Ai:. 

Vol 3 AT'T'f'a’ f‘ -in tb<* Ni w t,< **jo 
O'd \^ liu',; Ibc Obilioiic C;u;>iu> A. 

Vo’ 4. Ou,,i1j<* AITrtlr*- rvl JxiJjfi WK? , 
• r!bni-f;e mjalnst Warron Kastln^o 

Vol 6 (.'(fSKdaHioT* of OlJaruft BS»t*D8‘ ■ 
HttStinf;!*,'; fin a Ftu'e, inc 

VIC Mlw.vlliu«*onh Spec-ch<»t Ac 
With Goufial index. 


Ings; and iR’ltora Wnh liidf.v. 'n 
U vi.’a (ftiunlug tola I u/id S of Iht- 
rrrba). 

Life. Ur J, r mo fa New 00. 

V x..«d Eduhn;. r'rrtrai' . 

Defoe’s Works, Knt‘sJ Ij Sir Wai- 

’j«fav</)’fT. ]l» T Vt'l'. 

Gibbon’s lIOTiau iln.pire. ('oiT j-l*-!- 

1 iw Uuubti '’',<*1, 'Pill. Note-i; liicbvj.ii;’ 
tn fUdition l'> ’h' Austt /n'owu, Uiost < ) 
viinzoi Wenck, Ma ulir, Hs-go, >»*. mu , 
otlinr foroini «> h<duisi and in l 1 i- 
mn.ito [mJpx i-.ditfd Jy a;- Fiifrit-. 
.-ryntrian 'n t voia 


vin. 

Bohn's Ecclesiepf-dcii! Lib’’*iAr; . 

UNIFORM WITD ^TDK, .ITANDARr r.il.tARY t.'i’ 5«i, I'FR VxM/r.K. 


Block fL An Intioduocion to the 

'‘d 'I'' niitii', b, I'l.ri ni.K’H l»ni m; 

I ih‘ il in ,f(riiv\,’ 111 I 1 K ui'l y\|>i»',K 

liASM n vi'i I N 'I’l iM ijifiil fw-jn Um <14*. 

'jmiil’vU II ’/ijSAi'i 

\ 1 sImU t>l tin' litV iJ \J.NV 1 ’IU. Mll-Ol 

'*.iii(i'i (if Liiji Lii ^^v/ 1 i.iJii.,1 in ‘2 
M'l-J lUiS t 

XisebiuB’ JScclesiastical History. 

With iK<»t«. , 

Pnilo Jw^apus, Works of; thv 


temporary e*' .Jopephm 'i muNiatMl t-y 
C i.‘ 'forua,'. )n ' nuIn. 

S '•crates’ Ecclesiastical History, iu 
' luUnoation of Euaeitnui With the hi i, > t* . 
ol Valwaluft. 

Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History, 

Arou) A.i>. 3124-440 and the Bcclesiaan'ul 
Klhtory of ni»lo^.tonp.uB. 

Theodoret and Svagrius. GrcleoiVN- 

tlcal HifltoneB. from a d. 1S2 to AJ>, -^27; 
.'’.d I om k D, 431 lo A.P. 644. 



JBOUirS VAMIOCS LIBRABIES. 


;vy--ousr 


I 

Bo^’b Antiquarian Librax^. 

VITlt THE I^AMDABS liXB^ABT, AT TEIt VOLUME. 


Bede*i SeeUsiRstiDal History, and 

tbe Aiiglo-Saxoo ChroDl^ 

BoBthioK’s Oonsolatdo? of PIAobo- 

phy. In Inglo-Saxon, wth tlie A. S. 
Mdxes, ftnd an English Trannlati m. by 
lha Slav. 6 . Foz< 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Eng- 
land, Sfitland, and Ireland. By SUHeioo 
liliLza. In 3 vols. 

Browne's (Sir Thomas) Works. 

* Edited )»y Rimon W^lriw, In S vois. 

Vol. 1 fhe Vnliw Krron*. 

• Vot 2 Uelijdo Mwliri, and Garden of 
Cymu. 

Vol. 3 Fm-Hurfal, Trr*ts. and Corre 

Bpor-ipnce. 

Chronicles of the Cmeaders, Richat^ 
of IkTir^s, Geofltey do VUisauf, iord d% 
Jo1n^ille. 

Chronicles of the Tombs. A ( **01100- 

tion of XlemarkAble Epitaphs. By 'I . J 
VvTT^ i w, F-ijl JS- Fii. A. ^ 

i^Palestino. V.Mli- 

Be^iiiln of Tud^li^Ian- 
iV'viik. ’ft uul Muntfl'!!; 

ftll K'<’t tl by TiioriAa 

\\’kioiit. 

Ellis’s Early English Metrical J'o- 

iuanc'Pft, ItPiisi'dbyJ <> IIaluwh.* 

Flqcencd df Worcester's Chronicle, 

^ith t‘>a Ta’o Ciontlmiatloni ottop’-i-jIkp 

* A^mJ^ of Englit^b Ififc'ory ♦ai the Keiqji c 
EU’.vai 1 . 

GiraldtiF Cambrensis’ Historical 

VVuiki '!’opofrr*ipny oC Ireland ; Fliirory 
(if t*>f of irclaivl; UmoTnry 

11i'->ugr' wid Ikiwnption of Wrtf « 

WItL lufiox. lub Uid by Tnos, Waioiw . 

. Handbook ff Proverbs. Comioisin ’ 

all Buy’s FngllBb Proverbs, with additions ; 
hio Kv * elgn Pnivorbs ; and an ^Iphabrtlca! 
Index, 

Henry of Huntingdon’s History of 

the tt'allfth, fwn Ibe Homan m\a«non to 
Henry IL ; wl'h the Acta id King KtepUen, 
See. 

IiLgnlph’s Chronitle of the Abbey of 

Froytmcl, M Jih t‘'jjf(’onMi.nattonp by I’t toi 
i.f 'liloT"( and ot/or Writers. IJy IJ I’. J 
KrL. y. / 1 


Helghtley’s Fate Mythology. JFKm- 

ruptec<> bjf CYu^hank. 

I lAmb’B%iramAe Poets of the Hr 0 

I of Kllzalietih ; including hie Selections from 

the Harrtpk Playa. 

' LepsiuB’i Letters tern Egypt, Ethlo^ 

pia, and (he FenlnsulA of Sinai. 

' Mallet's Northern Antiquities. By 

BiHhop Pkectt. With an Abstract of tb' 
KxtbjRgio Saga, by Sir Wixtua Soorr. 

I Edit'^d by J A. HL/comL. 

Marco Polo’s Travels. The Trans 1 
iatifin of Mawden Edited by TMtatAr 
Wright. • 

Matthew Paris’s Chronicle. In 5 

VolH. 

Fijjnc Snemw : Roger of Wendover* 
Flowcrb of Lnghab UiRtoty, from th 
Descent of tbe Saxons to a i>. 123.' . 
Translated by Ifr. Qrr.iu. In 2 Tolti 
I SmiKD Skctxok. From 12aS to 127.'. 
With Index to tne entire Work. In 
3 vote. 

Matthew of Westminster’s Flowers 

01 Htslory, pRp«><.ially Burh ae relate to tbi 
aflalia 1*1 ^tmn ; toA.n. i b)7. Ttanalalod 
by CmiP. VoNOR. In 3 vote. 

Orderiens Eccleeiastioal His- 

«ii(y oi England and Nomiaudy. Trans- 
{•itod vltb Notes, by T. Fdrrktvr, MA 
In 4 vote. • 

Pauli’s (Dr, B.) LifI of Alfred the 

Great Tran^iaiCAl from the German. 
Polyglot of Foi eign •Proverbs, W ith 
FbigitehTranHlationttv and j^^leneral Index 
bifaiglng the whole into parallete, by H. G. 
Bohk, * 

Boger Be Hoveden’e Annals of Eng- 

hbh lltetory; from a.u 732 to aj>. 1201 
Edited by ^T. Kilky. In 2 vote. 

Biz Old English Chronicles, viz, 

Assera Lite 0 .' Alfred, and the Chronic\*e 
of RlbelweTd, Glldaa, Nennins, Gwiffr* v 
lAf Monmoifth, and iUchard ot Glxii>- 
oester • 

William of Malmeobnry’s Chronicle 

of too Kings ot Englund. Translato*^ by 
SuABPi:. • 

Tnle-Tide Stories. A Collection of 
fk aSdniavian 'I'aJes and IYmUHmbi. Edited 
.by B.Thoi.i*k. a 
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Bohn’s lUnstra^d library. 

TJXll-'Oiai Wl'S'll TliK STAKDAnD LIim\RX', AT 6s. TKll VOLI MK 

' I 

*• , (KXCKrTINO THOSE MARKED OTi^f?^lW^SK). 


ilUeiL’i Battles of the BrltUh Bayy. ; 

Revised and fnUracfxL /ins 

Pmtrattit In *i \uls. • ' 

AndereeA's BauieL' Legends and . 

Fairy Tull'S. 'With i^ny i'al^ttotln any ‘ 
other Hdltloa. TranBlaiei.1 uy Caboukk ' 
1*FA<'UKT, 120 R’ood Kftgrwtnii/n. \ 

Ariosto's Orlando Fnrioso. lu gnc- i 
Ush Verse. By W. S. Hobb. Tvaeht fmt ' 
isyiyravin^ In 2 vols ' 

Bedistein^s Cage and Chamber Birds ' 

Lucludlxig Sweci’o Wai blots. r,ul»w*to»l 
wKtion f^\i}nArrtna jAatei. \ 

•** All otboT olltlom are ahildgod. 

Wdh the f>latcs cohurdd. 7s. 

Bonomi s Nineveh and its Palaces. 

New r.d Llos», lovipi-d Uid con-^ideraMy 
enla.god, both In mutter and in- 

rlnding a KuU Arcouiit of the Assyria^ 

Sr ulptures recently added to the National , 
Collection Vpifiar^t 4if WO Fngrairtnffs 
Butler's Endibras. With Vaiiorum i 
Notes, a Biography, and a i^inneral hide < 
Edited by Hukby^ Bohn. Thirty hmu } 
rU’Uairaiima. i 

— — ; or, further ilhstrated uiih 1 

i^utliw Vfrtrmtt In 2 rolh '*»• • 

Cattermole's Evenings at Eoddon 

Hall 2< Anorawfipi on itftl, 

f lom di‘tng7,i by himsnf, ’fhe lx‘^teipT'»w 
by the I’>i- OARAi'KLUCi 

China, Pictorial, Blscriptive, and 

iH‘»roiiuil, ’.vub Brjine A' couiu ot A vu v.. 
tho Burmese, Siam, and Auum. A't.i tv \ 
100 iZ’uA.'-aftobfi 

Craih's (.G. L./'Porsnit of Unowlodge 

under hy A" x*- 

dotes and Mpmolrs JivYised LlitluL 

With nwMTOvs Part at tit 

Cmihshank's Three Courses and a 

iie.>-!«iTt. A Sirlee uf TbI'a, vnth 6o 7i:. 
morimi PhistratK/ns bjpi 'ruikihank 
Dante. Tran&lated by I. C. WnirsiiT, 
MA. New Edition, <>refnUy revior-d, 
Partrmt and .J4 !Uniitration$ on Uteel, 
j^rr^lajcman 

Didron's Christian Iconography. 

t’liaMcteilstic- rtf ( hrlsbtin '\U in iln' 
Miilille 'I [JO'S Fioni tin l i iidi. f’jiv'an/t, 


T IJ I'l'BR, LT«,I). Wustrptfd viUh 
vnuly .00 ll'f'od /■npiin'ii.iis a 
J/op. '11 d u I'Uin of the J'onim A New 
1 dill* II, Ti'Msid uiid brought down to 
'tHl\ :* GjL 

Flieecman’s^Xieetares^on Bonlptnre. 

VMnifrvjii W i$hratitma IK 

Gil Bias,* The Adventures of. '24 

SngramngB tin Mted, after H^irke. ami 
10 StJijyigs by /hergt Omlr^fcanii. 6x 

Grimm's Gammei Orethel; or, Ger- 

u/uu i>airy alee and Poputur Stnrlfh 
TriiiHljiUd by Eociiii Tasl'ie. .‘'vim roe.} 
irh(nL'utt bv ("rmti^hwiJc 3t. 6d. 

Holbein's Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cuts, f }>i ar<i» of 150 si^byecte, leait/x- 
f My engraoed in fac-aimdf. with Kitro- 
ducUou md l\“urptV/iiB by the lair 
V'RANCis l>oi3('K and Dr T. K Ihui-m. 
'ii,olslnl. 71 6ii 

• HoiKitt'B (Mary) Pictorial Calendar 

«f the Seawms l'nib«'<lvin« the rtb.Of' ■ f 

* Aiken's ( al*ndiit (>1 Nut u'l- fjoiaid^t^i 
luo JJojnii'i'oif, 

(Mary and William) Stories 

of English and Kor» ign l.lle, Tu e.try nr- 
*%}td /'’wfn orr»-7K , ^ 

India, Pictorial, Descriptive, ^and 

iiul, inm 'E'U In ..l ! to ,b( 

lTeK.r'nt VpuHifdz t'j l')0 / to I iigiomn/ >. 

• Ififiod. and a nap, ^ 

Jesfie’s Anecdotes of Dogs, .N'*'w 1 di- 

1''»u, ^ithbiTge aild.tUi J,io 

after Hartley, nr\'/u'k,cndot ft j . 

, oj, vnth the aiihtton if >1 

h.ghly-fnisKrd Sti'til /’il'/'. nrinf;*. id 

J^ing’s Natural History 0/ Preciovs 

St'>nfs. ui'd »»' the PruJ'iu*! With 

numerous fftngfrotioii'i fMcrjiVi. 

Natural Histuiv of Gems 

oi I*'‘njrftLivi' Mou'm j f.iel . fih i' M. 
h^ ■ 

Handbook of Engraved Gems. 

hnety ll fasti at d Oj? 

Kitto's Scripture Lands and Biblicat 
All.<u 24 Sfagt, i)eaui{fuUy engrened oti 
•'I, with a ConsiiUiT.sf 'mUx. 

tri^A the rn<t/>i- rnhured^ Is, Qd. 

Krummacher’s Parables. Tninslated 


&/■ i.'i' oiuhve Fvf/rai'iiifjs 

Dyer ^T. H. ) The History of Pompeii ; ^ 

Its Hiul(Iing-,ftnfI Ai nquilu*'. Aiiauuuut 
of the City, with u 'ftll dr»-cTii)iion of iho ' 
j'ematiiB »nd tbf'Urccut Excawitlons, and j 
alwi an itinerary for Vi^tora E^dlc■d by 
24 ' 


fr«ni tho liem.an ^n-r/v llhatredmi* by 
Ola*/ttm, mgrav^id In/ IiaUiel, 

Lindsay’s Lord) Letters on Egypt, 

Mom, the Hii4v Umd. New Edittr.n, 
enlarged. Thirfy'^ix l>eant\ful Pfvgiav- 
mgs, and 2 Maps, i 



liOHN'S VARIOUS LIBRARIES, 


Lodge’e Portraits of lUastrioas Pot> 
of Groat Britain, with 
•PuM Bun^^ and Forty rortrai*, bSu- 
UfuUj/ evi/vaved on Stoef. R vol«, | 

Lon^llov'i Poetieal Works. 

Tumiy-four jpa^e 

PUMter ond mgrt, and a new Mrtraa 

a, ,>i iril/iOUtiilui-trhfinnftytisA'J. 

Prow Works, eompleta. H* 

jHtffe Sfngravtngt bv Bul'ol Foster^ <frc. 

London’s Uts.} £iitert|iBijig Batnr> 

KovifiW by W 8 ^)ALi^a, i'J-’S 
tt th ngatlif *nit iriJOib uls^ 

Marryat's IITastemum Heady; or. 

Hm- Wreck u! the jlsduic. 93 Tn;o<?'c»/- 

3s. ea. 

Porr Jack. W/fh 1*; I'n 

‘ ti/f'i }>' r/7i‘) ly (‘ 

, .. I Iri 

• Mission ; or, Scenes in Af- 

• rflva I \Vi > ! if u lor YontiK IVoplo.) itius- 
trated by Hdbert and /'aWZ. 3s 6<i 

Pirate; and Three Cutter^ 

New .'.ilitiun, wjtb a Memoir oj t u» 
Author. With 20 Steel JCnyrartmas, 
Dinvnvys by F. Stan field, F.A its id 

Privateer*8-Man One Hntf- 

di«»d Yearn Ago. Ff^id llnpamnyt o 
^tsel after \’to>hard 3. 6*i. 

Settlors in Canada. 

K<'1» (I 7^ i'sgran'gt by 1 1 '’< r# 

WixwBh’s Victories of WeMKgtoa 
M>d ihP^BntWi Aiuiiw, .sttel Kngt ow-fiys 
Michael Angelo and Haphael, their 

Ll\if wi*l Wfrks. Ity tia (ind gPA- 

luiMiiK jjt* gurwv ij htyhly- 

d Engraf^ngt on Sitv/. 

MUler's iftistory of the Anglo^Sax- 
« ona. T. riitfu In a nojiulai; H‘yle, on thp 
biwi6 o^ •ibai'in rirrior. I’ortrmt of 
Afjt'ii, V'i]! Soxor, Ihxtam, and 12 
f/u^<Jr(7i> Sngroonyj on .\tecl 

Milton’s Poetical Works. With a 
Mofnotr by jAuitf* Monraoutvi, Toiufs 
V.rbal Judex to all the Poems, ftud Kx- 
phinalory Notes. WUh 120 A’i^atn»y« 
by Tfunr^pstn at«i others Jtvn Orawings 
bu W. Harvey 2 voK 
Vol. 1 . Parajllsw Lost, complete, ^Ith 
Memoir, Notes, And IndeOc. 

9 Vol 2. Paradis*' KoKAiiu'd, a^'d oilier 
Po<‘n'-s, with ^rbal Indet. ‘r all the 
r'tx'inH. V 

Mxt die’s British Birds, ({tt'itcd by 
W C, L Mahtis^ tyty-hvo Figures and 
t i’laUs qf Eggs. J to 2 vola. 

; or, v'iw Die plates coloured^ 

78 ed per vol. f 


^ayal andjpiilitary Heroes of Oreat 

Brllaln ; or, Caleudar of Victory. Being a 
Heaird of BrltiHh Valour and Gonqmst 
by {>ea and Land, on every day in the 
year, {him the •time of William the 
llonqneror to the Batge of Inkermann. 
^ Major Joiina, KM., and Lientcnant 
V. H. Ntooias, KM, 2Vientp*/bur Pxt’ 
traits. 6s. 

HiooHni's Hutory of the Jesuits : 

their Origin, l^erese, Ooctrines, and l>e' 
sigus.g| tHne It^traxts qf Loyola, LamH, 
Xaeitr, Sorgia, Aeguaoiva, VSre lailMis^, 
and Pope ifangan^Ui. 

Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other PoemiSI 

I'runslated mto L^iKlhih Venie By vanons 
hands. With a Llfo of the Poet, by 
ruo]8AarAUFuii.u,. H ith 16 /AigramTigs. 

Pickering’s History of the Races of 

Man, with an Auolylu al Hvnopils of the 
Natural History of Man, By Ihr. FKt o. « 
Illustrated by utmerous Purtraits. 

— — ; or, vilh the plates colourfid, 
rs.6d. 

•*• An exoftllent Edition cf a work ori- 
ginally publlebed at 31. 38. by the 
American UovommenT. 

Pictorial Handbook of Modem Ceo» 

grai>by, on a Popular Plan. 3*. 6A IU/tS» 
trated by 160 f ngra' ' igs ard 51 Haps. <>8. 

or, the map? c^hured 


Is 6d, 


Planahfi’R History of Bri<ich Cos- 
timie. Til iff I JiiK'ti lltfiV 
j U'"i/fof.s 

I Pope’s Poetical \VorkA K<litc.l i y 

, OAt'.AlTHKhg 7’‘l'atJVi*S 10- 

j ^ravings. 3 % ola. ^ 

Hefior’b lUad. With Iniro- 

ductlcai and Notos by J. A Watson, M A. 
' ninstrated oy t&e Series of rjaoh 

nfcMPi ftestgns, beautifuUy rnypaMd ly 
Boies {m tlkfaJ,i hoo. site), 

, ™— - Hsginer’s Odyssey, Hymns, 

■ arc., by other tronalatons, including ( bap- 
I man. anil IntroilnctloT' and Notes by I. S 
Vt'ATSON, M.A. Flaairan’s HeRgns hean- 
t% fully engraved by .Hoser, 

j Pope’s Life. Including many (f Ui" 
I Ixitei.i. By ^lunhKT (.'ARBUTUEB8. Nev. 

: Kdltlon, revWd »nil >rtlarged. Hk^st o- 

i riom n 

! The jnrf>'sding S uoZf. make a oomp'ii.^ 
! \ and elegant edUian qf Fom'8 Poetir al 

I Works and Translai^m for 3S8. 



A CATALOGUE OF 


Pottaiy and Fonsolsin, gnd other Ob- ' 

I'Htf) of Vertn (a Guide to tlie Knowl**d«e I 

01 V i’o which Id udd«^^ lui Enjiraved Lw { 

>'T all the known Marks and Monograms. 
Hy HKSir G; Bohk? Humerout JBngrav- I 
iofft. V 

■ ; or, cothvred. 10s. fid. » 1 

Prout's (Father') Eeliqnei. New i 

Kdition, revlhod and lartftdy augmented ' 
Tiventi/-m9 tpiritsd £Xokwffg by AUtchat* ) 
f wo volumes (n one. hd. 

Recreationi in ^Ehootiiif. By > 
Cbwkn.” Now Edition, revised and ! 
cularged. 62 Jingrc'tmiQs on Wood, aftfr ; 
Harvey, and 9 JfCup^avwgg on iiteel, ohx^y 
after A. Coepn, K.A, 

Bedding’i History and Descriptions ' 

of Wines, Ando tit and JMtwJem. Ttventy 
heautifal Winxicai'. 

Bonnie's Insect Architeotnre. Hew • 

rditioji. llevised by the Kev. J. G. ' 
Wood, MJt. , 

Eobinson Crusoe. With llhiit'.iti mr , 

ly Stothaud 'uij 11/ p' VI, Twelve beau- , 
tifvl JUrtifrainnoi on and U on . 

Wood. i 

or, vUhnul Ihi III , 

twm, 3t. 6dl. 

Eotne in the Kiueteenth Century. > 

New Edition lUvHod hy itie Author. 
TUustrated by U fne Steel jengrco-rwi. ' 

2 vote. 

Southey's Life of Kelson. With • 

Additional Noteb. \'}itK 64 

/•Ingram nj/s 

‘Starling’s 'Mias) Noble Deeds of 

Wonifn , or, ot ^ unufTo, 

Portitudc, and Vtrtu'’ brajf’tul 

JRIuUmtions. 

Stuart and EcTctt's Antiquities of 

Atherw, aud orbw Moiiuujoiilf, oi G.oco^. ! 
fUuttrated %n nl /teel riaiU. cmd n«- ! 
merova Woodant:. | 


Tales of the Genii ; or, the Delightftil 

frLi'88un6 of Haram. 

Mnd s Steel Slnffravmgs.e^ier Stothard. 

tLsso'b Jerusalem Delivered. Trans- 
lated into English Spenserian VeT e, with 
a Life g thSAnfhof, By J. H. Wiffkh. 
Pight^Sngramfiffg on Ste^ oMd 24 on 
Wood, by Tkurtion, ' 

Walker's Manly Exerdies Oon- 


talnlnj? Shatmg, Riding. Indvlnp. IIii itiug, 
.*^h^>Ung, SaiM^ Bowing, Swnnoulng, Ac. 
Kew Fiditjcft, revised ,^by *' <^ivra».'’ 
HbrtV’fom'iifteel l^kWd, and nvin*rou$ 
Woodentt. • 


Walton’s Gor^P^ete Angler. KibU'd 

by >DWAitD Ji^v, Enq. To which te 
added ku Account of KnihingfiLAllona, 
by H G. Btur'.'. rptoords of 2P3 Kn- 
gva/tiing$. 

— ; or, viih 26 tviditional pngt 
JVustratiom m Sttel, 6d, 


Wellington, Life of By An ilito 
Soiii:?i-B, fiom the materlalaof Maxwell. 
Pighteen Hrtijravmge. 

'White’s Natural History of Sel- 

• bt>nie. With NnK-B by Sr Wiuuw Tal*- 
, r«prr. Hii.l i’nwAun JhHBR, i'.^q Tilv,%traied 
by 4 n hugh! y-fmughAdi /'Mgva^mgs. 

or, the phtes 

Is erf 


Young, The, Lad3»’8,Book. ^A Ma- 

nu'il of Klfgar f Rfsir**/!!! 

Acc()ntplit.itn! iTilP; u. iudiy'; y 
etWealogy, Conrr-olrr.y, Botany, 
mology, c«;<jfamfi, Embioi- 

dery, the KmTitoire, Arcli»*fy, Jtirllng, 
Music (Id- tnnneii'aJ and vM'al), Darning 
K\ente"h. i'r.inilfjR, rLif)ti.grapljy, .^c , 
Elitod ai dlMgutet'f.l l*i ofessors. Titvfve 
cfimdJ d W'oolcW l Stietranone, and sew- 
"cU /in>' J'nyra'iftngs oj. frttv}. Is. S'! 

oi ^ chth gii if It" etifjes y*.** 


XI. 


Bohn's Classical Librai'y. 


iis per Voluvie, excepting those markei ofhenintie. 


JSHschylus. lu-oiftJiy TiansJated mto 
'iJngllsb Frost by oit Oxonian. 3t 6 d. 


. , Appendix to. OooUiniujr 

the New Rf'adinste given In Hermann's 
poBthuooos Edition of A^lwbylu*. By 
IfFOROTl BITKOB3, M 3s 6d. 

«linfflianu8 Marcellinus. Huitori of 
ilome friitn CruMtantmE to Valena ylS-ane- 
i>T C. D Yosoa,B.A. l>bte. vol./<6. bd. 

V 


AntouizlUs. The Thoughts of t!'o 
JEnijM»xoT Martus Anrelina. 'Fi aTi.tLii * d by 
Gno. Ja>ng, M A.,),'te. 6 <t 

Apuleius, the Gulden Ass ; Death of 

Socrah a ; Floriiia ; •■nd Dteoourse o'a Magic. 
To whitb Is addeiiio Metrti/ii Vtvslon of 
Onpid and Fsycir^ and Mn. Tighe’s 
Psyche. Hroritutpial 



BOHN’S VARIOVB LIBHARIRS. 


Ariitc^hauM’ Ooouiiei. I.iiwiiliy 

l^j^blat^d, with JNiitQa Aud fixtractn tlron> 
iMprc'n aixd oUier Metrical VcrwonpAy 
W. J. Hityoit. 2 vtda. I 

Vol 1 . Adiamlana, Knl|^tg» Clolde, 
^aaps, Peace, andLKrdg. 

Vol. 2. LysiHtrata, TE^iSidi^oi utAiietV, 
ProgB, KcrJeslaaos*, and mtno. 

Aristotle^e Etlucs. Literally Ininn- 
lat<M) by Arclideacuti Baovura. kte Cla.sbicai ' 
ProltsfaOT ot King's OoU(<«e. 

— Folitka asJjjL EcoaimdCB. 

Translated Waxircw, M.A. 

■ Ketl^Tsica. lAeiMlly Tranb- 
Wiiii No^ AnaliirL', Kj^amlnaflon 
QroAtiona, and thf llev. .'un^ 

H M *JV! Anoi^. M.>Clad Udd Medallibt In 
Mctapbj ^IcB, T.C I>. 


By 


Cicero or 0ratoi7 Oratoira. 

J, S. WATirtiS, MTA. 

Demosthenes’ Dratioxie. Tniuslated. 

wUh Notes, by C. Kankkdt. In 5 

volumes. • ' ‘ 

Vol. l. Tbe Olyntb^ PblUp^ enc 


«= — History of Animals. In Ten 

, T<'jok<j, TfflTiBlat' J, V'itL Not''# and ludQx 
by HxrnAjtcD C&UfaciWtj^Ti, M A. 

Organon; or, Logical Trea^ 

t S( R. With NoU.\h, Ac By 0, !• . O'vrw.M.A. 
2 V").... 6<l each, 

Rhetoric and Poetics. Lile- 

r'.by I'Tauslttted, viltb {• Aaiuitiatlos 'vn#8- 
tifit ' ami NuUis by on Oxonian. 

AthenmiiB. The Dcij.novjph.Mfi; or, 
ivunqnet cf »h Learned. Iran^laUid 
* V ij i). >orfOi- h A 3 vols. 

Capoar. rtnn^ilHo uith the Alexor- 
Oit tffi, Ai:» an, j.iid Wars. Idt'*-* 

^luUuS; Tibullus, and ths^ffgil of 
A 1 iicifu fninnUUuiJ Tu 
vhkh ar*, adOfM ^itjricRl Von om^ by 
L\'ir. '-iiAi’ '-li aii'J 'jlheH, hrotilt.t- 

}yti “ 

Cic T*o’a Orations. Litejaliy 

1 1 yoKOP f.A In 4 vutn 
k Voj 1 Gjnti'in.-’ the iVrattuns ap^hij* 
V' rrt'tj, At 'it. 

V. : 2 Cfit'lhu' Anhlaa, A»rfar.an 
.ui', Murona, 3yUa, At 
’ 3 OjttiioPb lor liiH H«»ums riaacnitf 
• M -.A'ih Co'l'nii, M'lo, L'fT.iTinB, &r, 
Vo'. 4. {aneoxiB Oruthms, and 

l,)»*‘ton'ai VV‘.rks; with General In- 
dex t'A,'.*’ O \OlUT»lfcS. 

♦ on the TTature ot the Oods, 

a it*^yTibiic. At 
> ’’Trti’fllidivl ly P, irwofc, L.a , ar'd 
b. ilAHHAM 

Acaledf^, Be Finibup, and 

'I'UECulttTi Qn-stsons. By C. 1). Yot.'ok, 
B A. With Sketob of Uie wreck PUlIo 
Bopby. 

* Offices, Id Age, Friendship, 

Sciplo’s Itreani, '^radoroH, &c. Literally 
Tranalatcd. by 3t. 6dl. 


other Pnbllc < 


3s. 6d 


I ^ VoL 2. <ki tbe Crown and on tbe Am 

! boRsy. 

^ Vol. 3. Against Leptlnes, Mldios, An- 
I dmtrion, and ArUttocratOB. 

V^L 4, I'll vjlk and other Oiatlona. 

I Vd^S. MisHhmeoTis Orations. 

\ Dictionary ofXatin Quotations. In- 

c>udlng JYovt*rt)i», Maxims, Ii>iw 

Tfruis, and riTanes; and s Colh-ction 
I alxove .’>00 GT<‘**k Quotatloiib W 1 1 h all tnr 
‘ qaantitles marked, A LnglisU Trunsiatio'if' 

* — - — , with Index Verborxtm. r-s. 

Index Verljomm only. Is. 

. Diogenes Laertius. Livet. and Opin- 
, i »m. «l ihi* Atscirni rbil<»f>pbeis Trans- 

j latBd. with Not'*h, by C. n Yokob. ^ 
Fpictetus. Tianslatcfl by (Jeojo;k 
I lyjN<., M.A. \T*repafi>itg. 

j Euripides. Literally Tianrfated. 2 vols. 

I Vol 1. Hocubo, Oroctea, Medea Hippo- 

I „ lytne, AlceRtls, Baorb», )4eru''li>lw. 

I IjpblgcnlA ill AulUle, and Iphlg^tik Ir* 

. rauTlR 

! VoL 2 Henulou Kurina, 'rroadei , Ion 
1 Andrumaphe,’ S'npUanls, Heler^, 

I Klectra, Cyclops, HheRiia. 

* Oreek Anthology. Literully Tians- 

. lated. Wtth Menicttl VmJon^ t'V tarii^ 

Anthoi.. . 

Greek D^mances of Eelioda 
l.ui^Ur, and AcbiUoR 'J'uM'ir. I 
Heroaotus. • A h ‘u an*: Li1 

' T r.in'.lafion, by Hi wit (’aby 

I W« irreiiter College. < Jteioid 

' Hesiod, Callimachus, Tneognis 

I Lltr’aHy Truiislat'vmjjrttb No'- a, by 

Kawbo, M.A. ^ 

Homor’s J^iad fjjUTaUy Tr'‘;ilate'’. 

^hy an Ox»iMAW / , ' 

Lif**- 


, ... 


Odyyiey, Hyn^tji, SiL 

lali.v iVauftlan.!, by s.ii C. 

Horace. l^Ucraliy T'..u'ml!ited, l»v 
KniciiT. Curo'ully r»vup;' by'as’ OioiUAK 
3j Sd • 

Austin, Cornelius Hepos, and Eutro- 

plnfe. Literally TransuiU'd, Notia 

and Index, by J. S. \V’.'TyoM, M.A 
Juvenal, Dersius, Sulpicia, and 
/•lima By L, KvAim, M A. Wuh 
Moiricai Version >iy Giflord o» iirj'i 
Livy. A new ami Literal Tran^ciJl 
By lit. tiPiLLAa and othera. In 4 i 
Vol 1. Cr.titelns Bt^rjks l—S. 

^ol X 9—26. 

Vol. 3. Books 21 - 36. ^ / j 

Vol. 4. Poors 31 to 




A CATALOQm OF 


Lucan's Phaxsalia. Traoslutcd, | 

NutOBt H T. ^ I 

Lueretlai. Literally Translated, with ! 
ISotes, hv (he Rev. J. S. Watww, lUl a. 
And the Metrical tqr J. H. Goon. 

lEartial'fl Epi^ams, oompleta. Lite- 
ndly, TraQalated: Each aouomiMnitil by ; 
one or more Verse Translations aelectM { 
ftxTn the Works of Koglish Poets, and ; 
other sonrcM, With a ooplons IndcuA, i 
Doable Tolnme (.060 |^ea> fi. 6d. j 

OtUL'i Works, oot^oto. 4 . iterally 

TranalateA. 3 vola. ** 

VoL 1. FaeitL, Ttistia, EplBtlei^ fto. 

Vol. a. Metasaorphoaea. 

' V<A 3. HeroUlea Art of Love, ftr. 

Pilidar. Lit«raUy Translated, by Daw- 
«oM W. TuSrrflm, and the Metrical Vendon 
ky Absahaic Mousb. 

Plato’s Works. Tianslated by the 
K^-v. U. Cakt and othera. In 6 vola. 

Vol 1 . The Apo1n» of Socnites, Crito, 
Phmdu, Gorgnaa. Protagoras, nwdms. 
Themteins, Enthypfaron, Ljusls. 

Vol. X TheHeimbllc,TlnuBn8, ACrltlaa 
Vol. 3. Mono. Entbydemua, .The So 
pblat. Statesman, Otatylna, Partne 
nidra, and the Banquet. 

VoL 4. Phllebns. OWmldea. LAcliea. 
The Two AUribiadef, and '1’ea other 
Dialognee. * ‘ 

Vol. 6. The Laws. 

VoL a The Donbtfnl WorkSr Witn 
General Index. 

Dlalogaos, an Analysis anti 
,.^dexto. With ttoforencee to tneTran^- 
ation in Rohn'a Claaaical Library. By Dr. 
Ut. , 

laatus'i Comedios, Lltemlly Tnmi.- 

lated, with l^otes, b^‘ H. T. BtUT, B.A. 
In S vols. 

Pliny*! lfiuiira\Hi 0 tor 7 . ^ranslatud, 
v.itti Oopidros 4.'Aes, by the late Joixn 
Bosmok, .VI,D., j’.K S., and H. T. BJ 1 .ST, 
B.A. In 6 vols. ** 

Proportiiis, Petronins, and Johannes 

Soi'undna. Uterttlly Translated, and an- 
com panted by F(fetlcal<r Tondrns, from 
various v^oroea. 


Quintilian'S Institutes of Oratory. 

Literally Tranalaied, with Notes, &«., by 
fJ. 6. Watson, HA. XnSwIa. 

Si Unst,’ Flortxs, and Velleius Pater- 

'enlns. With Notes, Bl«ffraphv,^i 

Notlcea, and by J. 8. WA<box. 

Sophoejlil The Osibrd I'ran.slatin) 
revlted. 

Standard Library iktias of Classical 
Geogiaphy. TVeenty-tt/'o lary ooAwr^d 
Maft ac&yrding to ike late/tt anffutrUteh 
W4th a Qo^lete Index (acccniTuated), 
giving the jptnde andjfdngftude of 
place namer in the Map. lmp.Rvo Tt 0.1 

Strabo's Gs^grapb^. Translated, 
with Cop1ou??3Lit1i, by W. FAMXWPft, 
M.A., and H. CTUmtlton, With 
Index, glTing the Ancient and Modern 
Names, in 3 vote. 

Suetonins* Lives of the Twelv^ 

Cawars, and ‘Liier Wnrka ‘ JiujiufMiii's 
Trarnlation, revisei*, with N<»vb hy 'I'. 
FomtaTEB. ' 

Tacitus. Taterally Tn'n«l.l^d witli 
Notes. Jn 3 vols. 

7oL 1. I'be Am'ate. 

, Vol. 2. The HteVtry, Germania, igti* 
cola, Ac. W'lth Index. 

* Terence and Phaedrus. i>y H. T. 

Kilfy, B.A. 

Theocritus, Bion, 'Mosebus, 

Tyrta'ua. Py J. lUNXp, M A I'u 

Metrical VeTslonsof i’b.ipu’.’<n " 

Thoi^des. l.iKC^llIy 
I ItAnteH. Daxs. IttS^ois. 3s. ed eauiu 
I Virgil, Ut<*ra}ly Tranvlatfsl by lU- 

* -losow. New Edition, carefully 

I ^ 6d. 

' Xenophon’s Works. Tn 3 VoL. 

{ Vol, l. The Ab'vbaslh and^lVtrtn'M'ahUla. 
j I’Tan^led, with Notce, l»v d. S/'*'at- 

' aoM, M.A. And a (’reoaraprnuil 

! mentary, by W. I* . AiNaworiTH, F .SA 
j F il.G.S.. Ac. 

i VoL 3. Cyropiedla and HaUeuica. Hy 

J. 8. WAWOH, M.A., and the Rev H . 
l>Axn. 

Vol. 8. The Minor By J o’. 

WaWon, M.A. 


XQ. 

Bohn** Beientifio Library. 

5s. jper ^ohme, etao^ng tho»e nmrUi othm>'ite. 









